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ADVERTISEMENT. 

1  HE  foregoing  Effays^  if  they  may  deferve  even 
that  namey  and  the  Fragments  or  Minutes  that 
follow^  were  thrown  upon  paper  in  Mr.  Pope*s 
lifettme^  and  at  his  dejire.  They  were  ail  commu- 
nicated  to  him  in  fcraps,  as  they  were  occajional- 
ly  writ.  But  the  latter  not  having  been  cbnne£kd 
and  put  together  under  different  heads^  and  in  the 
fame  order  as  the  former  had  been,  before  his  deaths 
if  that  may  h  called  order  ;  /  Have  contented 
myfelf  to  correQ  and  extend  then^  a  little,  and  to 
leave  them  as  Fragments,  or  Minnies,  in  the  form 
in  which  they  appear,  tho-,  they  might  be  JUledEf* 
fays  with  no  more  impropriety  than  thofe  which 
precede  them.  They  are  all  nothing  more  than 
repetitions  of  converfations  often  interrupted,  often 
renewed,  and  often  carried  on  a  little  confufedly. 
The  opinions  I  held  are  expofed  as  clearly,  as  they 
might  to  be  by  a  man  who  thinks  his  opinions  found-' 
ed  in  truth.  I  thought,  and  I  think  fHU,  that  mine 
werefo.  The  more  important,  therefore,  the  fubjeGs 
are,  the  more  neceffary  it  feemed  to  me  not  to  dif- 
guife  the  truth,  efpecially  to  friends  not  eq/y  to  be 
fcan^alized,  even  when  their  own  opinions  mdpre- 
judices  were  frequently  contradiaed,  and  on  occa- 
Jions  when  freedom  of  fpeech  could  be  neither  inr 
decent  mr  hurtful  "  It  could  be  neither  indecent 
nor  hurtful  to  thefe  friends  -,  nor  will  it  be  fo^ 
J  hope,  to  thofe  into  whofe  hands  thefe  papers  may 
fall  after  my  death. 


\  I       — mA^i  "If  I  I         It    ifc— ^^hM** 
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ESSAYS. 


1. 

1  Have  red  again  Dr.  CuJ3i3atQRTH*s  pbfthumous 
treatife  concerning  eternal  and  immutable  mo* 
jralitj,  which  you  fent  me  long  ago:  and,  fihce 
you  a(k  my  opinion  of  it  now,  I  flball  take  fome 
notice  of  thofe,  which  this  very  learned  author 
defends  on  two  fubjedts,  the  nature  of  human 
knowledge,  and  the  principles  of  natural  religion. 
On  the  lirft  I  iiave  writ  to  you  already,  and  on 
the  laft  you  know  that  I  intend  to  write  to  you. 
On  both  of  thefe  I  differ  widely  from  the  dodtor, 
and  am  very  far  from  finding  any  thing  in  this 
treatife,  which  can  induce  me,  in  the  leafl  de* 
gree,  to  change  my  way  of  thinking.  On  the 
contrary,  the  great  principle  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeds feems  to  me  of  the  utmoft  abfurdity,  and 
the  confix^uences  deducible  from  it  at  leafl  as 
dangeroui^  perhaps  more  fo,  to  the  foundation  of 

all 
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all  religion,  than  the  confequences  that  flow  from 
the  doctrines  he  oppofes. 

CuDwoRTH  enters  into  the  difpute  between 
Des  Cartes  and  his  oppofers,  who  have  tri-, 
umphed  exceedingly  over  him  for  fayii^,  "  1  do 
**  not  think  that  the  eflences  of  things,  and  thofe 
**  mathematical  truths  which  can  be  known  of 
*'  them,  are  independent  on  God ;  but  I  think, 
**  however,  that  they  are  immutable  and  eternal, 
**  becaufe  God  willed  and  ordered  that  they  Ihould 
•* .  be  fo."  It  is  more  probable,  and  it  is  more 
candid  to  believe,  that  this  philcfopher  was  in 
carneft,  than  that  he  w^  in  jeft,  when  he  ad- 
vanced this  propofition.  He  might  think  that  he 
took  the  bell,  if  not  the  ftrongeft  fide  in  difpute, 
and  approve  his  own  intention  in  the  choice  he 
tnade ;  ^s  ft  deferves  to  be  approved  by  every 
fmcere  theift,  and  modeft  enquirer  into  matters  of 
the  firft  philofophy,  even  by  thofe  who  are  not  of 
his  mind. 

If  Des  Cartes  was  to  arife,  and  to  anfwer  for 
himfclf,  might  he  not  diftinguifh  between  Immu- 
table and  independent  ?  Might  he  not  fay,  that 
thefe  trutlis  are  immutable,  becaufe  tlicy  affirm 
what  is  conformable  to  that  univerfal  nature 
whereof  God  rs  the  author,  as  he  is  of  that  intel- 
figcrtce  by  which  they  are  perceived ;  and  that 
they  are  therefore,  in  a  proper  fenfe,  both  im- 
mutable and  dependent  ?  immutable,  as  much  as 
the  nature  is  to  which  they  belong ;  dependent,  on 
that  Being  by  whofe  energy  this  nature  began  lo' 
cxift,  'llnd  is  preferved.  He  might  own  himfclf 
afraid  to  affert,  notwith (landing  the  decifions  of 
fchoolmcn,  or  the  decrees  of  councils,  that  there 
can  be  any  entity  whatever^  or  any  thing  in  any 
being  whatever,  which  is  independent  on  God. 
He  might  lament  his  own  fate,  to  be  accufed  of 
Jitheifm,  becaufe  he  employed,  in  phyfical  hy- 

pothefes^ 
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'v 

pqlhcfes,,  niatter  ^nd  motion  alone ;  tho  he  always 

fuppofed  a  firft  mover,  and  had  proved,    by  a 

clenionftration  h^  thpu^ht  good,  tl^e  exiftence  of 

sm  all  perfe(fl  ^eing :  and  to.  be  thus  accufed  by 

men,  who  prefume  to  maintain  that  they  have 

qther  ohjefts  of  knowledge,  befides  the  exiftence 

of  an  all-perfedt  Being,  which  exift  by  the  ne- 

qe^ty  of  their  own  natures,  sind  independent!/ 

on  hirn-     He  would  reje<ft  moft  certainly,  with 

fome  of  that  fournefe  which  he  had  in  his  temper* 

as  well  as  in  his  countenance,  the  imputation  oF 

betaking  htmfelf  to  a  pitiful  evafion.     He  would 

(hew,  with  great  force,  that  hi$  apprehenfion  of 

admitting  any  thing  independent  oh  God  into  the 

corporeal  or  intelledtual  fyftem,   is  a  moft  rea- 

fonable  apprehepQon,    and  no  bugbear,   as  the 

dodkor  calls  it.     {ie  might  ftiew,   perhaps^   the 

prQ{^ane  confequences  of  fuch  metaphyfics  as  the 

do^ftor'^,    by  citipg,  among  others,  this  affertion 

from  the  treatife  we  fpeak  of  here ;  **  the  eternal 

^^  and  immutable  wifdom  in  the  mind  of  God  is 

^  thence  participated  by  created  beings  inde- 

•*  pendent  upon  the  will  of  God  /'     He  might 

inlift,   that,   fince   "  the  wifdom   qf  God   isa? 

**  much  God  as  the  will  of  God,"  and  the  will, 

|>y  confequence,  as  the  wifdom,  it  is  al;furd  to 

diftinguifh  them  j  and  that  it  is  fomething  worfe 

than  abfurd  to  reafon  ?bout  the  divine, '  a^  we 

reafon  about  the  human  intelledl,  to  divide  and 

parcel  Qut  the  former  on  the  plan  of  the  latter, 

Jf  the  will  of  man  is  blind,  dark,  plumbean, 

flexible,  and  liable  to  be  feduced,  is  the  will  of 

God  t<y  be  conceived  in  the  like  manner?  And  if 

it  i§  not,  why  are  we  led  to  conclude  that  a  fu- 

perior  faculty  i^  neceffary  to  determine  it,  as  thj 

judgment  qf  reafon  does,    or  fhpuld  determine 

fljiat  gf  man  ?  The  antients  thought  matter  eter- 

Q9)>  W4  Wfytn^  tl^at  ify^  Pemiureus^  or  divine 
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architedt,  compofed  the  frame  of  the  world  with 
materials  which  were  ready  prepared,  and  inde- 
pendently on  him  in  a  confufed  chaos,     ^duch  in 
the   fame  manner,    fuch   metaphyficians  as  the 
/    learned  Cud  worth   have  imagined    a    fort  of 
\    jntelleftual  chaos,    a  chaos  of  eternal  ideas*   of 
'.    incorporeal  effences,    independent  on  God,    felP* 
';  exiftent,  and  therefore  coaeval  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  therefore  anterior  to  all  other  natures. 
In  this  intelleAual  chaos,   God  fees,    and  manr 
•     mull    endeavour  to  fee,    the  natures,    the   reaf 
cflences  of  things :   and  thus  the  foundations  of 
morality  are  laid  higher  than  the  exiftence  of  any 
moral  agents,    before  there  was  any   fyflem  of 
()etng,   from  which  the  obligations   to  it  could 
tefult,  or  to  which  they  could  be  applied  r  juft 
as  the  fame  philofophers  fuppofe  the  incorporeaF 
cflences  of  wliite  and  black,  for  inftance,  to  have 
cxjfted  when  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  color, 
and  thofe  of  a  fquare  and  circle,  when  there  was 
neither  form  ngr  figure. 

Des  Cartes  would  have  broke  off  the  difpute 
by  acknowledging,  what  he  had  acknowledged 
before,  that  "  all  thefe  things  are  unintelligible 
f*  to  us,"  and  that  by  confequence  all  difpute 
about  them  is  impertinent.  Ifliould  have  gone 
away  confirmed  m  my  opinion  that  there  is 
nothing,  in  any  kind  of  being,  which  does  not 
depend  on  the  fupreme,  immenfe,  all-perfedl 
Being,  nor  any  nature  which  does  not  depend  on 
the  Author  of  all  nature;  thb  I  felt,  at  the  feme 
time,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  this  opinion 
by  argument.  Mr.  Locke  obferves  how  impof- 
fible  it  is  for  us  to  conceive  certain  relations, 
'  habitudes,  and  connedions,  vifibly  included  in 
fbme  of  our  ideas,  to  be  fcparatle  from  them 
even  by  infinite  power.  Let  ua  obferve,  on  this 
occafipn^  how  impoifible^  or  at  lealt  how  Ex- 
tremely 


Tfemely  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  feparate  the  idea 
of  eternity  from  certain  mathematical  and  moral 
truths,  as  well  as  from  fuch  as  are  called  necef- 
fary,  and  are  felfrcvident,  on  one  hand :  and,  on 
the  other,  how  impofliblc  it  is  to  conceive  that 
truths  (hould  exift  before  the  things  to  which  they 
arc  relative ;  or  particular  natures  and  eflencesi^ 
before  the  fyftem  of  univeffal  nature,  and  when 
there  was  no  being  but  the  fuper-effential  Being. 

God  knew,  from  all  eternity,  every  fyftem 
corporeal  and  intelledual  that  he  created,  in 
time.  He  knew  by  confequence,  for  he  ordered, 
the  various  manners  in  which  all  the  parts  of 
thefe  fyftems,  and  the  fyftems  themfelves  fliould 
operate  on  one  another,  the  relations  they  fhould 
have,  the  proportions  they  fhould  bear,  the  ideas 
they  fhould  communicate  to  creatures  fitted  to 
receive  them,  and  capable  of  knowing  only  by 
them.  All  this  he  foreknew  ;  but  all  this  did  not 
therefore  exift :  fuch  an  exiftence  was  at  moft 
eventual,  and  depended  on  the  will,  not  the 
knowledge  of  God  ;  if  we  may  diftinguifli  them, 
to  be  a  little  more  intelligible.  Thefe  imma* 
terial.  forms  and  effences,  if  any  fuch  there  were, 
and  thefe  immutable  truths,  for  fuch  there  are 
moft  certainly,  could  not  begin  to  exift  in  any 
proper  fenfe  till  thofe  fyftems  of  nature,  to  which 
the  former  are  faid  to  belong,  and  from  wliich 
the  latter  do  manifeftly  refult,  were  called  into 
aftualitv :  and,  in  ftiort,  I  cannot  perfuade 
myfelf  that  Des  Cartes  afferted  without  good 
reafon,  tho  he  has  been  much  cenfured  for 
afferting  it,  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  effencc-, 
as  well  as  of  the  exiftence  of  all  that  he  created  *. 

If 

«  Wh  a  t  I  hatrc  be€fi  led  to  fay  on  this  occafion  reakes  it 
n^CefTarj  to  explain  nijfelf  a  little  more  fully  ;  for  tho  I  dare 
■ot  sflVfft,  like  metaphyiical  divines  of  your  and  my  comtnu- 

iiion» 
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If  what  has  been  faid  fliould  be  called  hypcv* 
thetical,  it  mufl  be  allowed  to  be  lefs  fo,  and» 

a( 

rioiH  that  the  ciTencfs  of  things  are  in  a  ftri£l  and  proper 
fenfe  independent  on  God,  any  more  than  their  exiftence'; 
nor  am  able  to  conceive  a  dependency  of  exiflences  or  beings, 
and  an  independency  of  effences  or  manners  of  being  ;  yet  am 
I  iar  from  aflenting  to  De  s  Ca  r  t  e  s  in  all  he  has  advanced 
on  this  fubjedt  ard  on  matters  relative  to  it.  He  has  pufhed 
liypotheiis  and  even  truth  itfelf  into  chimera.  There  is  a  fort 
of  knight  errantry  in  philofophy  as  well  as  in  arms.  The  end 
propoKd  by  l^th  is  laudable  $  for  nothing  can  be  fo  more 
than  to  redrefs  wrongs  and  to  corrcdl  errors.  But  when  ima- 
gination is  Itt  loofe,  and  the  brnin  is  overheated,  wrongs  may 
be  r«drcflcd  by  new  wrongs,  errors  may  be  correQed  by  nevi^ 
errors.  The  caufe  of  innocence  may  be  ill  defended  by  heroes 
of  one  fort,  and  that  of  truth  by  heroes  of  another.  Such  waa 
Don  Qtjixottb,  fuch  wasDES  Cartes;  and  the 
imaginary  chara6ler  of  one,  and  the  real  charafter  of  the  other, 
gave  occafion  to  the  two  moil  ingenious  fktirical  romances  tha^ 
were  ever  writ. 

I K  one  of  thefe,  a  Chineie  Mandarin  meets  (bme  difciplet 
of  tiiis  philofbpher  as  they  travelled  through  the  moon  to  thofe 
imaginary  fpaces,  to  that  third  heaven,  where  his  thinking 
fubjlance  was  employed  in  building  a  new  world,  or  the  model 
of  a  world,  on  his  own  principles  of  matter  and  motion,  whilit 
his  extended  fub(la()ce  lay  buried  at  Stockholm*  or  at  Paris. 
The  Mandarin  had  contracted  acquaintance  with  father 
M  E  R  s  E  N  N  E  in  a  former  journey,  had  red  the  metaphyfical 
meditations^  was  iniVruAed  in  this  part  at  lea  &  of  the  Canefiaa 
philofophy,  and  the  judgment  he  made  of  it  1  own  to  be  mine. 
it  contains  opinions  that  feem  to  my  apprehenfion  mod  evi« 
dently  falfe,  and  paralogifiiis  fo  nmch  oftener  than  demon- ' 
(Irations,  that,  when  I  am  of  the  fame  mind,  I  anr  fo,  fre- 
<)uenrly,  for  reafons  different  from  his,  ^nd  even  contrary  to 
thtm.  Thus,  for  indance,  I  take  it  to  be  evidently  falfe  thac 
we  hfive  certainly  of  knowledge  whenever  we  have  clear  and 
c^'llinft  ideas  of  any  thing.  '  Our  ideas  are  often  clear  and 
dillin6l,  and  at  the  fame  time  fantaO^ical.  Examples  may  be 
brought  of  fiich  as  we  receive  immediately  and  palTively  from 
outward  objects,  and  of  fuch  as  the  mind  frames  by  it's  own 
96tivity  ;  for  that  which  G  a  s  s  e  n  d  i  acknowledges  of  him- 
felf,  in  his  objeCtidns  to  the  third  meditation  of  De  s  Ca  r  t  e  s, 
nmft  have  been  alike  true  of  others.  Many  things  had  feemed 
to  him  fo  clear  and  diftind  that  he  held  ihem  for  undoubted 
geometrical  truths,  which  he  was  obliged  afterwards,  and  on 
^  furcber  czamiiiadoji,  to  rejed.    To  what  purpofe  oow  is  it 

fiud 
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at.  the  fame  time^  to  convey  to  the  mind  ideas 
and  notions  much  more  intelligible,  than  all  that 

mctaphyfical 

f^id  that  an  attribute  which  wc  perceive  ta  be  contained  v\ 
the  idea  of  any  thing,  may  be  affirmed  of  that  thing  which 
tniih  ?  Stich  an  airrihute  may  be  aiinned  with  mctaphyfical 
truth  of  i)ie  mod  fantadical  idea.  But  the  difference  between 
metaphyseal  and  teal  truth  is  great,  and  iho  we  have  the 
former  on  our  fide  in  aiKrniing  the  atiribure,  yet  the  whole 
mud  be  chimerical  if  the  idea  be  lb,  and  fuch  a  proceG  of 
reaibning  may  confirm  us  in  fantadical,  it  cannot  lead  us  to 
real  knowledge. 

Tb  I  s  happened  to  the  author  of  thele  maxims,  the  (ird  of 
which  is  fa  he,  and  the  fecond  precarious  and  uncertain,  when 
he  attempted  to  demooftrate  the  exiftence  of  God.  I  do  not 
ISdieve  that  he  meaned  to  weaken  this  great  truth  by  employing 
a  (bphifin  to  prove  it ;  but  I  beheve  that  the  affectation  ok 
novelty  led  him  into  a  paralogiTm,  or  an  undefigned  fophiftn. 
He  ftflbmed,  that  he  had  in  his  mind  a  clear  and  diilind  idea 
of  an  infinite  all-perfe^  being ;  that  this  idea  has  an  obje^ve 
reality,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  a  real  objed,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  idea  alone,  and  without  any  further  proofs  $ 
and  that  recefTary  exigence  is  contained,  as  indeed  it  is,  in 
this  idea.  From  ail  this  he  concluded  that  an  infinite  all- 
perfed  being  exifts,  and  is  the  caufe  of  this  idea  which  re- 
presents  himfelf. 

Now  that  fuch  a  being  exids,  and  that  he  can  want  no 
perfection  conceivable  or  inconceivable  by  us,  may  be,  and 
has  been  demonflrated  invincibly.  But  to  fay  that  he  can  be- 
come the  object  of  a  clear  and  diflind  idea.  Is  to  advance  a 
groundlef^  paradox.  We  may  know  very  certainly  that  there 
is  a  figure  which  has  a  ihoufand  (ides,  but  no  man  will  fay, 
I  ihifik,  that  (lis  mtnd  reprefents  thefe  thoufand  fides  to  him  in 
one  clear  and  diflinfl  idea,  nor  that  he  has  any  pther  than  a 
general  and  confufed  notion  of  this  Bgure  Much  lefs  will  any 
man,  who  is/not  a  fwom  Carteilan,  pretend  that  he  perceives 
in^  his  mird  a  clear  and  dillindt  idea  of  the  i?  finite  ail-perfttt 
being.  He  knows  in  general  that  there  is  fuch  a  being,  n:xl 
that  to  fiippofe  there  is  not,  implies  contradi^ron,  or  rather 
many  con  traditions.  He  has  particular  ideas  and  notions  of 
ibme  of  the  divine  perfections,  well  determined  as  far  as  thef 
extend,  and  yet  inadequate.  There  are  others  which  he 
cannot  fo  determine,  and  be  knows  that  there  are  mar.y  cf 
which  he  can  have  no  conception  at  all :  for  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Chinefe  philofopher,  nor  with  the  Jefuit  who  makes 
him  (peak,  that  there  are  at|y  which  feetn  in^impatibie  to  huii, 
-iiclefs  h  be  whta  he  determines  ail  tlic  Jdeu  he  has,  or  when 

h< 
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mctaphyfxcal  jargon  which  Dr.  CuDwoRTrt  cm- 
ploys^    after  his    Grecian  mailers.      Is  it  any 

thing 

lie  pretends  to  hive  idbas  lie  cannot  have  ;  and  tbat  we  lire 
apt  to  do  fo  often,  the  very  examples  whic|i  are  brought  to 
iliew  an  inconipatibilitj  in  ihiK  divine  perfe^ions,  are  fuificient 
to  Hiew. 

To  believe  that  ^hcre  is  a  God^  we  mud  be  tdught  this 
great  principle  of  all  religion,  and  receive  it  on  authoriry: 
To  know  that  there  is  one,  we  luuft  go  through  i  procefs  of 
rcafbning  tbat  connects  certain  evident  trtiths  intuitively  toge- 
fher,  and  fo  arrives  at  demonflration.  Tho  the  atheill  does  , 
not  connedl  them  into  a  deinonftration  of  God's  exiOrence,  yet 
he  knows  them  ail  to  be  truths  as  well  as  the  theift.  He 
knows-  that  they  refult  from  the  nature  of  things.  He  pro- 
nounces them  therefore  immutable  and  eternal,  as  be  coii- 
ceives  that  nature  to  be  ;  and  can  take  no  (ide  in  the  que(lion» 
whether  they  are  dependent  or  independent  on  God,  iince  he 
acknowledges  no  God.  The  theift  makes  a  better  ufe  of  thefe 
truths  ;  for  he  conneds  them  into  a  demonftration  of  God*^ 
exiflence,  and  jnftead  of  acknowledging  the  truth  of  no  pro- 

foiirion,  like  Des  Cartes,  till  he  dilcovers  the  truth  of  this» 
e  Bnds  by  experience  that  he  could  not  have  di (covered  the  truth 
of  this,  if  he  had  not  antecedently  known  and  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  many  others.  He  owns  leveral  neceifary  truths  not 
wiitten  nor  imprinted  on  his  mind,  but  fuch  as  he  has  framed 
by  obferving  the  agreement  and  difagreement  of  bis  ideas,  and 
llch  as  he  concludes  eveiy  other  man  who  has  the  faoie  fa- 
culties, and  the  fame  perceptions  in  his  mind,  wud  necef' 
larily  frame.  He  calls  thefe  truths  eternal  and  immutable 
relatively  to  that  fyftem  of  nature  from  which  t|^ey  refult. 
But  he  cannot  call  them  independent  as  properly  and  as  coii- 
fiftently  as  the  atheift  may,  (ince  he  acknowledges  a  Brft  cau(e» 
an  author  of  this  and  every  other  (yftem  of  nature. 

'Aristotle,,  who  ads  a  part  as  well  as  the  Chinefc 
Mandarin  in  the  fcenes  of  the  romance  I^quote,  when  he  conies 
to  examine  thofe  aflertions  of  Des  Cartes,  <*  That 
•'  the  effcnces  of  things,  and'  the  truths  called  neceitiry,  are 
**  dependent  on  God,  and  that  they  are  immutable  and  eternal 
**  in  no  other  fenfe  than  this,  that  God  willed  they  (hould  be 
''  fa"  ftippofes  that  the  French  philofbpher  could  mean  to 
fpeak  of  no  cffences  except  thofe  of  created  beings,  nor  of  anj 
propofitions  except  fuch  as  are  advanced  concerning  tbem« 
That  this  was  his  meaning  no  doubt  can  be  made,  and  he 
explained  it  fufficiently,  when  he  faid,  *<  God  is  the  author 
••  of  the  eflence,  as  well  as  of  the  exiftence  of  his  creatures," 
But  even  with  this  meaning,  the  9ragyrite,  or  rather  the  Jefu«. 
it»  is  DOC  cootemtd.    Dts  Ca&tbs  fliould  have  refle^ed, 

-   -  -  he 
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thing  better  than  jargon,  to  tell  u?,  that  our 
ideas   of  white,    or  black,    which    we   receive 

from* 

he  fajs,  tbat  iruths  which  regard  the  efferce  of  created  beings 
lia?c  a  ncccflary  connection  with  thofe  which  regard  the  et 
lenceofGod  He  brings  an  example,  ••  That  the  creature 
*'  is  ((T'niialiy  dependent  on  Gcd,"  is,  he  fays,  a  propofitioti 
which  belongs  to  the  eiTence  of  the  creature.  **  That  God  is 
••  the  ablblute  mailer  and  the  free  caufe  of  all  beings,"  is  a 
propofidon  which  belongs  to  the  elTence  of  the  Creator ;  and 
yet,  that  if  one  of  thefe  could  be  falfe,  the  other  might  be  (0 
too.  Now  furely  the  want  of  rcflcdion  was,  in  this  cafe,  on 
the  fide  of  Aristotle  hinifclf.  •'  If  one  of  thcfc  propor 
*'  (iiions  could  be  falfe,  the  other  might  be  fo  too."  Agreed, 
but  not  for  the  reafon  he  gives,  a  fuppofed  neceifary  and  ge- 
neral connection  between  truths  that  regard  the  elTences  of 
created  beings,  and  truths  that  regard  the  eflence  of  the  di- 
vine uncreated  being.  The  reafon  is,  that  thefe  propofi lions 
are  in  truth  identical,  that  the  firft  belongs  to  the  eflence  of 
God  as  really  as  the  la(l,  and  that  to  fay  the  creature  is  de- 
pendent on  the  Creator,  or  the  Creator  is  abfolute  mailer  of 
the  creature,  is  to  af&rm  the  fame  thing.  Their  effences  are 
infinitely  diftant,  but  they  are  conne61ed  by  this  relation,  and 
all  other  connexion  of  them  is  purely  miaginary. 

Wf  know  the  relation  of  the  Creator  to  his  creature?, 
and  of  the  creatures  to  their  Creator.  But  to  talk  of  a  ne- 
ctfiary  connexion  between  truths  that  belong  to  the  efTence 
of  one  and  the  effences  of  the  other,  items  to  be  liitJe  elfe 
than  meiaphyfical  nonfenfe,  and  the  language  of  men  wh(> 
feek.  to  pvade  what  ihey  cannot  expliain.  W  hen  God  made 
the  aniinal  world,  he  made  fubdances  whofe  effences  arp 
unknown  to  us.  Even  our  own  is  Co.  What  now  is  the 
DcceiTary  connediion  between  the  incbmprehenfible  effcnce 
of  the  Tupreme,  felf-eziflent,  all-ptfrfed  being,  and  ihofe  of 
created  fub.ftances  which  he  has  not  given  us  the  means  of 
knowing,  or  between  truths  that  belong  to  either?  Whca 
God  created  finite  ^xtention  he  created  all  the  pofubfe  mod^ 
of  it,  and  among,  the  reft,  that  of  a  fpace  included  within  < 
three  tines,  which  we  have  .obfetyed,  and  ha^e  called  a 
triangle.  By  contemplating  this  figure,  we  difcover  the  va- 
rious properties  of  it,  and  are  able  to  demonftrate  feveral 
truths  concerning  tiiem,  as  the  equality,  for  inflance,  of 
thefe  three  angles  to  two  right  angles.  What  now  is  tlie 
neceflary  conneflion  between  finite  eztenfion  in  the  feveral 
cifential  modes  of  it,  and  an  infinite  but  fimple  unextendcd 
ipirit^al  fubftance,  fuch  as  we  conceive  that  of  God  to  be 
.in  his  ineffable  manner  of  beinej     What  ^  0e  necefTaxy 

.  connedibn 
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fix^m  outward  obj^fts;  our  ickas  of  k   fquare, 
or  a  <:ircle,   which  w^  acquire  by  the   help  of 

our 

conrcQion  between  trae  and  falfc  propolhions  relative  to  one, 
4^  the   otiHr? 

On  the  whote  we  may  conclude  in  favor  of  Dbs  Car- 
tes, that  he  imagined  no  fiich  abfurd  connection,  and 
thought  himielf  therefore  at  liberty  to  aifume  what  he  did 
aiTume,  concerning  the  dependency  of  created  eflences,  as 
well  a$  ezit^enccs  on  God«  who  is,  according  to  him,  the 
efficient  caufe  of  the  truth  of  all  true  propofiiions  about 
ihem.  Truths  relatintr  to  "God  always  have  been,  and  al- 
ways niwft  be  the  fame.  They  are  abfohitcly  from  all 
eternity,  and  to  all  eternity  independent  on  his  will,  fbr  he 
is  what  he  is,  by  the  ncceffity  of  his  nature,  and  felf- ex- 
igence is  part  of  his  eflence.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
applicable  to  the  creatures.  They  might  have  been,  or 
uot  have  been,  and  the  fuppofition  of  their  non  exiftence 
implies  no  contradiction.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  whilft 
ihry  exiit,  they  are  what  God  made  them  to  be,  and  om- 
nipotence that  can  dcftroy  them,  cannot  alter  their  eflences. 
TTicie  efiVnces,  however,  and  the  truths  concerning  them, 
are  not  fo  abfolutely  independent  on  God,  as  the  adverfa-  . 
ries  ofDKS  Cartes  pronounce  them  to  be  j  for  even  in 
the  hypothefis,  that  God  had  no  other  Hiare,  nor  exerted 
any    other   power   in  the  great   work  of  the  creation,  than 

!hat  of  calling  eflences  he  could  not  create  into  exittencc, 
)y  creating  the  things  to  which  they  belong ;  thefe  eifences 
are  (till  indireAIy,  if  not  diredtiy  dependent  on  him,  and 
he  is  doubly  the  caufe  of  ihofe  truths  which  we  affirm 
concerning  them,  as  he.  called  the  eifences  into  exigence, 
and  as  he  created  beings  capable  of  perceiving  them. 

This  didin^ion  between  exigences  and  eifences, '  the 
former  of  which,  that  are  dependent  on  the  will  of  God, 
drew  the  latter,  that  are  independent  on  his  will,  along 
with  ihcin,  into  the  iyftem  of  things  that  are,  is  not  very 
clear.  Might  not  the  obfcurity  be  taken  away  by  taking 
away  this  diftinftion,  and  hj  underftanding  eflences  to  be 
nothing  more  thnn  manners  of  being  determined  by  the 
^power  thnt  gives  the  being,  and  manners  of  conceiving  de- 
termined by  the  poyver  that  forms  the  conceptions  .?  When 
God  made  limited  cTtenfion,  he  made  ii  capable  of  receiv- 
ing various  modifications,  and  of  producing  various  appear- 
ai:ces.  Thefe  we  dil>inguini  by  names  for  our  own  ufe. 
We  call  them  circles  for  irtftance,  or  icjuarcs,  or  triangles, 
(I  fpeak  not  hereof  fubftances,  for  with  their  real  eflences, 
rt  is  not  pretended  that  we  have  any  thing  to  do)  and  whe.i 

we 
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tnir  fenfes  lifcewife;  or  our  ideas  of  juft  and  im- 
juft,  which  we  frame  on  experience,  arc  incorpo- 
rated 

we  have  given  them  ibefe  names,  phibfophers  afTonte  Aat 
they  are  real  ciTences,  independent  on  God,  tho  he  is  the 
author  of  all  eztendon,  and  gave  us  faculties  to  ^jerceive 
ffaeie  forms  of  it. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  needtefs  to  '^eak  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ichools  concerning  eiTences.  1  ilutll  content 
mjfeif  to  make  one  obfervation  more  on  this  head.  The 
combinations  of  ideas  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  term 
of  mixed  modes,  and  are  principally  of  the  fporal  kind,  have 
no  bad  title  to  be  efteemed  efTences.  We  compound  them, 
we  can  therefore  decompound  them,  and  the  real  coniliiutioa 
of  every  fpecies  of  them,  cannot  i)e  unknown  to  us.  They 
are  not,  however,  elFences  like  rhofe  which  feveral  philofophers 
•have  imagined,  frdm  Plato  down  to  G^  d  w  o  R  T  h,  and 
^Others  infcdlcd  'by  the  fame  metaphyfics.     They  are  not  in-.. 

rrable,  nor  immutable,  nor  unperidfable  in  a  proper  fenie, 
if  they,  were  fo,  thefe  efFedls  "would  be  more  periedl  than 
iheir  caufe  (ince  the  human  mind  is  their  caufe,  and  in  fouie 
foFt  thetr  creator,  and  fince  the  human  mind  is  none  of 
thefe.  They  are  not  independent  neither  on  the  will  of  God. 
They  are  abftrafl  complex  notions.  Such  Mr.  Locke  gives 
us  leave  to  call  them,  ••  as  by  a  peculiar  right  appertaining 
to  the  'um^er(ttinding.*''  The  mind  makes  them  arbitrarily 
^nd  occafionally,  by  vfrtue  of  a  power  to  conceive  ihingt 
in  this  manner,  which  God  has  bellowed,  and  directed  to  the 
uoprovement  of  general  knowledge.  'I  here  they  fludluate: 
they  are  not  the  fame  eflences  in  every  nn'nd,  nor  always 
in  the  fame  mind;  and  if  they  anfwcr  ihefr  purp:>fc  in  aity 
.^gree»  that  degree  is  praportionable  to  the  mental  power 
^t  conceiving  things  in  ihis  manner  which  God  has  given 
us.  Thus  even  the  truths  we  call  necclTiry,  the  eiernae  ve- 
ritates  of  which  we  boaft,  are  one  way  or  other  depen- 
dent GO  the  Sup'-eme  Being.  Their  neeefliry  is  not  ante- 
^cedent,  but  confequential  to  the  eictftence  of  material  and 
intellectual  created  natures.  Their  neceflity  arifes  from  a 
conformity  to  thefe  natures,  Vrhich  we  are  made  able  to  di(^ 
cern  intuitively  in  certain  cafes. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  a  note  tbo  long  perhaps  al- 
ready, tho  I  have  hurried  through  tt,  and  touched  the  ma t« 
ter  of  it  more  lightly  than  I  could  have  done.  1  do  not 
^pretend  to  decide  the  qucftion  between  Des  Cartes  and 
liis  adverfaries.  All  1  would  inculcate  is  this,  that  (ince 
lis  opinion  may  receive  a  reafonable  interpretation,  it  iKould 
not  oe  condemned  as  abfolutely^  and  ai  dogmatically  as  it 

has 
;  Lib.    iii.  c.  s. 
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rated  fubftances,  eternal  effences,  and  independ^ 
ent  natures,  things  ingenerable  and  unperifbable,* 
according  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  which 
the  former,  as  Tully  exprefles  his  fenfe,  "ne- 
*^  gat  gigni,  fed  fcmper  cffe,  et  ratione  et  in- 
telligentii  contineri  ?"  Is  it  any  thing  better 
than  jargon,  to  tell  us,  that  "  thefe  fubftances, 
*'  effences,  natures,  are  the  primary  objefts  of 
*'  fcience,  and  the  fame  too  with  the  intelledt 
**  that  knows  them ;  that  they  are  uniform  mo- 
**  difications  of  the  human,  and  of  the  divine 
*'  mind,  and  that  altho  the  former  be  created, 
**  yet  the  knowledge  it  has  is  a  participation 
**  of  that  one  eternal,  Immutable,  and  uncrea- 
**  ted  wifdom  ?"  In  fliort^  is  it  any  thing  bet- 
ter than  jargon,  to  talk  of,  "  eftypal  prints, 
^*  and  derivative  fignatures  from  one  architypal 
*^  intelleft  or  feal,  like  fo  many  multiplied  re- 
^*  fledions  of  one  and  the  fame  face  made  in 
*'  ftveralglaffesr 

AccoRpiNG  to  fuch  philofophy  as  this,  we 
may,  and  we  muft  pierce  into  tha  myftery  of 
God*s  nature,  and  into  the  depths  of  his  wifdom, 
to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  his  will  relatively 
to  man.  We  muft  found  the  principles  of  mo- 
lality, not  on  our  knowledge  of  what  our  Cre- 
ator has  dpne,  but  on  our  knowledge  of  what 
he  knows.  We  muft  not  confult  his  will  as  it 
is  fignified  by  the  conftitution  of  the  f>ftem 
wherein  he  has  placed  us,  but  we  muft  abftra^t 
ourfclves  from  this,  and  deduce  our  moral  ob- 
ligatioiis  fropi  an  eternal  reafon,  frorn  the  immu- 
table 

hfts  been,  «nd  that  it  Hrcomes  n  \hM  to  indine  alvi-ays  to 
I  he  fide  which  afcribes  ihc  greateil  poflible  power  to  God» 
from  thai  which  has  even  |hc  appearance  of  liiniiinj;  it  by 
afTuming  an  independency,  whcrn  a  cjependency  on  him  iii^- 
plies  no  ^tradi^ioo* 
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table  and  independent  natures  of  things.  We 
miift  contemplate  the  fame  architypes  accord- 
ing to  which  our  fyftem  of  being  was  made,  to 
know  how  we  are  to  condudl  ourfelves  in  it: 
and  thus  the  fame  rule  becomes  common  to 
God  and  man.  Our  knowledge  is  no  longer 
human,  it  is  divine.  It  is  no  longer  derived 
from  outward  impreffions,  and  inward  operati- 
ons ;  our  ideas  have  no  longer  their  diftinft  ar- 
chitypes exifting  out  of  the  mind,  or  formed  in 
it  j  they  are  all  the  impreflions  of  an  architypal 
feal,  that  is,  of  the  divine  iritellefl:.  A  ftrange 
method,  furelyj  of  proving  our  ideas,  if  not 
the  knowledge  we  acquire  by  them,  to  te  inde- 
pendent on  God. 

I  CANNOT  foar  fo  high  as  Plato  and  Cud- 
worth,  i  will  hot  fmk  fo  low  as  Protago- 
ras, and  other  antients;  as  Hobbes,  and  other 
moderns.  The  former  amaze,  inftead  of  inftrudt- 
ing  me ,  and  if  I  underftahd  the  latter,  I  only 
underftarid  them,  to  know  tJiat  they  impofe  oh 
themfelves,  and  would  impofe  on  me,  the  grolT- 
eft  abfurdities.  Strange  extremes !  When  Cub- 
VroRTH  holds  up  the  metaphyfical  glafs  to  my 
eye,  I  fee  fomething,  I  know  not  what ;  fome- 
thing  that  glitters  at  an  immeafurable  diftance 
from  me.  When  Hobbes  holds  it  up,  he  Chang* 
cs  the  pofition :  and  1  fee  fomething  monftrou$ 
at  the  very  end  of  the  glafs. 

As  whimficai  and  as  unintelligible  as  the  doc-^ 
tiines  of  the  former  are,  they  may  lead  men 
to  think,  that  the  v^  ill  of  God,  (ignified  by  his 
works,  not  being  the  fole  true  criterion  of  mo- 
ral good  and  evil ;  and  fuice  th^re  is  another 
criterion  antecedent  to  this,  nay,  even  the  cri- 
terion of  it,  that  is,  the  eternal  reafon  of  immu- 
table independent  natures ;  they  ought  to  have 
an  entire  regard  to  thefe.  and  none  to  the  wiU 
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of  God  fignified  by  his  works :  bccaufe  in  tbem 
he  has  done  little  elfe  than  clothe  thcfe  eternal 
uncreated  elTences  with  a  garment  of  exiftence, 
•*  fartoris  inftar  rerum  effentias  veftire  exiften- 
•*  tia."  CuDwoRTH  declares  againft  this  abfurd 
conceit,  \*hich  Aristoti^p  too  chaftifes.  But 
then  what  did  the  good  nnan,  and  all  thofe 
who  have  held  the  fame  opinions,  mean  ?  To 
anfwer  truly,  they  thought,  as  men  deep  m  ima- 
ginary fcience  are  apt  to  do,  that  they  had 
mucli  meaning  when   they  had  really  none. 

After  founding  loudly  in  our  ears,  and  re-^ 
peating  dogmatically,  that  things  are  what  they 
are  by  their  natures,  eterml,  immutable,  and 
independent  on  the  will  of  God,  they  are  dri  • 
ven  to  diftinguifh,  that  they  may  avoid  all  mif- 
takes,  as  they  pretend,  and  to  afiert,  not  what. 
tlieir  words  import,  but  fomethtng  which  their 
words  do  not  import,  nor  can  be  faid  to  import 
any  where  out  of  the  fchools.  When  they  talk 
of  natures  by  which  things  are  what  they  are, 
they  do  not  mean,  it  feems,  as  any  vulgar  man 
would  have  thought,  the  conftituent  elfencesof 
things,  the  real  nature  by  which  alone  things^ 
can  be  what  they  are.  They  mean  fomething 
which  is  not  a  nature  nor  eflence,  but  Some- 
thing which  fchoolmen  and  philofophers  have 
been  pleafed  to  call  fo.  When  they  fay,  that 
things  are  white  by  whitenefs,  triangular  by 
triangularity,  or  juft  by  juftice,  and  that  om- 
nipotence itfelf  cannot  raake  them  white,  tri- 
angular, nor  juft,  without  fuch  certain  natures, 
9,  man  who  is  no  metaphyfician,  nor  logician, 
muft  be  induced  to  think  their  meaning  to  be, 
that  God  makes  things,  dependent  on  him, 
to  exift  conformably  to  natures  dependent  on 
him.  If  they  were  not  thought  to  have^fomc 
fiuch  meaning,  they  could  be  underftood  to  mean 

nothing 
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Rothing  mart  than  this,  that  things  are   white, 
triangular,  and  juil ;    and  that  omnipotence  it- 
felf  cannot  make  black,  fquare,  nor  unjuft,  what 
omnipotence  makes  white,  triangular,  andjuft. 
Thefe  are  moft  immutable  truths,  no  doubt,  and 
deferve  to  have  their  place  at  the  fountain-head 
of  fcicnce ;  but  thefe  philofophers  do  not  mean 
by  thdr  eternal,  independent  natures,   any  na- 
tures at   all.     They  mean  fuch   intdligible  ef-* 
fences,  and  rationes  of  things,  as  are  objedls  of 
the   mind.      Now,   the    objedls  of  our  minds, 
being    nothing  but  our  ideas,    it  follows,   that 
thefe  natures,  fo 'much  talked  of,    ate  not  na- 
tures, but  fimple  or  complex  ideas  of  natures ; 
and    all  the  incotporeal  fubflances  vanifh  into 
air,    that    is,    they    are .  confefledly  phantaftic, 
not  real.     They  are  merely  abftraft  ideas  which 
philofophers  have  taken  it  into  their    heads  to 
affirm  that  they   frame,  and  in  which  affirmati- 
on I  may  have  leave    to   be  of  opinion,    that 
they  deferve  no  more  credit  than  a  man  who  is 
in  any  other  delirium.     They  who  are  as  fub- 
tilc    as    Aristotle   or  Cudworth,   who   can 
<fifcover,'  with  the  firft,   that  fenfe  is  the  fame 
with  fenfiblc  things,  and   with  both,  that  under- 
ftanding    is  the  fame    with    the  things  under* 
ftood,  may   find  out,    likewife,  that  the  nature 
of  a  thing,  and  the  idea  of  that  nature  are  one 
and  the   fame.      But  I  fuppofe,   that  they  who 
preferve  their  common  fenfe  free  from  the  taint 
of  metaphyfics,   will    not  eafily  conceive,    thaC 
their  ideas,  however  general  or  abfiraAcd,  can 
be  called,  with  tlie  leaft  propriety,    immaterial 
eflences,  incorporeal  fobftances^    eternal,  immu- 
table, and  fo  on. 

It  is  an   obfervation  of  Mr.    LocKt,  that  ** 

-'  we  havd    very  few   abftraft  names    for  our 

2  ideas  of  fiibftances,  and  tliat  the  few  wbtchr 
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**  the  fchools  have  forged,  could  never  get  into 
**  common  ufe,  nor  obtain  public  approbation ; 
•*  whereas  all  our  fimple  ideas  have  abftraft  as 
**  well  as  concrete  names,  and  fo  have  our  ide- 
**  as  of  modes  and  relations."  From  hence  that 
great  author  fnfers  a  confeflion  of  all  mankind,, 
that  they  have  no  ideas  of  the  real  effences 
-of  fubftances,  and  a  declaration,  that  their  fim- 
ple ideas,  and  ihofe  of  modes  and  relations  are 
real  effences,  or  the  ideasof  real  effences.  Now,, 
the  truth  of  the  fuppofed  confeffion  I  admi^t  en- 
tirely ;  but  the  truth  of  the  fuppofed  declara-' 
tion  is  not  fo  evident,  and  requires  fome  ex- 
planation as  it  is  expreffed.  It  is,  if  I  mi  flake 
not,  in  part  falfe,  and  in  part .  true,  and  ferves 
neither  Mr.  Locke's  purpofe,  nor  Dp.  Cud- 
wor^th's,  even  where  it  is  true.  To  argue 
from  the  ufe  of  words  to  the  reality  of  things, 
is  no  very  fure  method.  Languages  are  framed 
fcy  the  vulgar,  not  by  philofophers :  and  when 
'names  are  improperly  given,  and  words  come 
to  be  improperly  applied,  cuftom  eftabli(hes 
them  foon,  and  they  eaFily  miflead  even  the  minds 
of  philofophers.  The  fubjedl  before  us  aflords- 
an  example  of  this  fort,  and  if  we  examine  it 
a  little  attentively,  we  fliall  find  a  corner  of 
Mr.  Locke's  fyftem  about  ideas,  rent  and  torn,, 
but  the  whole  fabric  of  Dr.  Cudworth's  de- 
molifhed  to  the  foundations. 

Words  have  been  invented  and  applied,  and 
names  have  been  affigned,  as  men  wanted  them, 
or  fancied,  by  miftake,  that  they  wanted  them, 
to  communicate  their  ideas  with  more  precifion, 
or  even  to  conceive  them  more  diftin<ftly.  What- 
ever advantage  has  been  procured  to  the  im- 
provement of  knowledge  by  the  firft  manner  of 
proceeding,  much  confufion  and  error  have  ariferr 
from  the  fccond :  innumerable  inftances  of  which 

there 
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tliere  are.  One  of  the  greateft,  and  of  fhe  moft 
pernicious  in  its  confequences,  we  find  in  the  ufe 
and  application  of  the  word  abftradVion.  There 
is  a  very  prafticable  operation  of  the  mind,  by 
^hich  we  are  faid  to  abftradl  ideas,  and  by  which 
we  do,  in  efFeft,  generalize  them  in  a  certain 
manner,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  by  fubftituting 
one  as  reprefentafive  of  many.  There  is  another 
fuppofed,  but  imprafticable  operation  of  the 
mind,  by  which  fome  philofophers  have  made 
themlelves  and  others  believe,  that  they  abftraft, 
from  a  multitude  of  particular  ideas,  the  idea  of 
one  general  nature .  or  effence,  which  is  all  of 
them,  and  none  of  them.:  whereas,  in  truth,  tho 
they  can  define  general  natures  or  eflences  ia 
very  clear  proportions,  they  cannot  frame  an 
idea  of  any  general  nature,  which  is  ijot  a  par- 
ticular idea  of  that  nature. 

Since  men  do  not  comnionly  employ  abftraft 
names  for  their  ideas  of  fubflances,  it  is  a  (hrewd 
fign,  indeed,  that  tbey  are  not  confcious  of  any 
ideas  of  fubftances  made  by  the  fecond  kind  of 
abftraftion,  as  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  but  content 
themfelves,  in  this  cafe,  with  general  ideas  made 
by  the  firfl;.  To  talk  -of  nominal  eflences,  and 
the  abftradlion  of  fuch,  comes  too  near  the  gib- 
berifti  of  the  fchools  about  genera  and  fpecies: 
and  if  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  dodrine  of 
certain  eflential  forms,  or  moulds,  wfierein  dif- 
ferent things  are  caft,  as  it  were,  to  conllitute 
different  natures,  it  perplexes  the  underftahdlng, 
and  darkens  the  plaineft  objeds  of  it  but  little 
lefs.  If  we  lay  afide  thefe  refinements,  and  think 
for  purfelyes,  we  Ihall  (oon  difcover,  unlefs  I  am 
extremely  miftaken,  that  the  former  method  of 
abftra(fting  or  generalizing  pur  ideas,  is  the  uni- 
verfal  practice  of  mankind  ,  and  that  the  latter  i^ 
gunely  imaginary,  not  only  jij  the  cafe  of  fub- 
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ftanccs,  and  of  fimplc  ideas,  whereof  the  real 
cffences  are,  in  my  opinion,  equally  unknown  to 
us,  but  in  the  cafe  of  modes  and  relations,  whofe 
real  effences  muft  of  neceflity  be  known  to  us, 
fmce  our  underftanding  frames  them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  what  Mr. 
Locks  himfelf  confeflcs,  that  **  general  and 
**  univerfal  belong  not  to  the  real  exiftence  of 
**  things,  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of 
**  the  underftanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  ufe, 
**  and  concern  oiiTy  ftgns,  whether  words  or 
"  ideas  *.'*  On  this  principle  I  proceed ;  but  it 
will  not  carry  me  to  all  the  confequences  my 
ipafter,  for  fuch  I  am  proud  to  own  him,  deduced 
from  it.  Let  us  confider  fubftances  in  the  'firft 
place.  We  have  innumerable  ideas  of  particular 
fubftances,  and  I  need  not  ftand  to  (hew  how 
little  improvement  we  ftiould  make  in  knowledge, 
and  how  impofBble  it  would  be  to  reafon,  or  to 
communicate  any  reafonings  about  them,  by  the 
help  of  fuch  ideas  alone.  How  then  does  the 
mind  proceed.^  As  thefe  complex  ideas  are  in- 
liumerable,  fo  are  they  beyond  meafure  various. 
Out  of  this  variety  the  mind  felefts  fuch  as  have 
a  more  remote,  and  fuch  as  have  a  more  imme- 
diate refemblance,  and  clafles  them  accordingly.  ^ 
From  this  operation  of  the  mind  has  arifen  the 
fchool  diftindion  of  genus  and  fpecies.  Now,  to 
fpeak  according  to  it,  which  we  may  do  intel- 
ligibly on  this  occafion,*as  the  mind  is  unable, 
by  abftradtion,  or  any  imaginable  way,  to  com- 
prehend any  one  fpecies,  and  much  more  any 
on3  genus,  under  one  general  idea,  it  comprehends 
each  under  one  general  name,  and  we  fay,  for 
inftance,  man,  or  animal.  The  mind  does  ftill 
more  in  the  former  cafe  \    for,  all  the  ideas  that 

compofc 
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compofe  a  fort  or  fpecies  having  a  clofe  refem- 
blance  to  one  another,  the  mind  fubftitutes  one, 
as  I  faid  above,  to  repr6fent  them  all..  This 
ideal  man  is  neither  Peter  nor  PAut;  it  is  not 
the  idea  of  any  particular  man  5  it  is  a  particular 
idea  of  man  made  general  by  the  application. 
The  architypcs  of  this  phantafm  are  without,  and 
it  is  abftraded,  if  you  pleafe  to  ufe  the  v/ord, 
from  them.  But  it  is  (b  far  from  being  an  ab- 
RvaA  univerfal  idea  of  man,  abftradted  from 
fhofe  particular  forms,  or  complex  phantafms, 
v/hich  the  mind  reprefents  to  itfelf  (as  Cudworth 
affirms  againft  intuitive  knowledge)  that  it  is 
One  of  thefe  very  phantafms.  If  is  not,  in  ftiort, 
an  idea  of  humanity.  The  mind  creates  it  to 
fupply  the  want  of  an  idea  we  cannot  have.  A 
general  univerfal  idea  is  inconfiftent  with  the  real 
cxiftence  of  things :  but  fuch  a  particular  idea  of 
that  which  may  exift  becomes  itfelf  an  architype, 
according  to  which  we  include,  in  tlie  fame  ideal 
clafs,  or  exclude  out  of  it,  the  objedls  that  flrike 
our  fenfes.  Thus  it  becomes  general,  by  the  ufe 
the  mind  makes  of  it,  tho  it  be  particular,  and  be 
fjgnified  by  a  particular  word: 

The  mind  proceeds  in  the  fame  manner  with . 
refpedl  to  all  the  other  forts  or  fpecies,  into  wliich 
it  has  clafled  its  ideas  of  fubftances.  But  with 
refpedl  to  kinds,  or  genera,  this  cannot  be. 
They  may  be,  and  they  are  comprehended  under 
diftinft  general  names  %  but  none  of  them  can  be 
reprefented  to  the  mind  by  any  particular  phan- 
tafm or  idea,  as  in  the  other  cafe.  How  fhould 
there  be  one  common  architype  for  things  that 
have  Hot  a  clofe,  but  a  very  remote  refemblance  ? 
Such  are  the  various  fprts  which  every  kind  con- 
tains :  and  therefore  when  the  mind  would  advert 
to  the  idea^  as  well  as  tp  the  name  of  aninial,  it 
finds  itfelf  difappointed.    Far  from  having  any 

^bflrait 
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^bftraft  un'verfal  idea,  it  has  not  fo  much  as  a 
particular  idea  thlat  may  be  generalized,  and 
ftand  in  the  place  of  the  other. 

Therp  are  two  other  operations  which  the 
mind  performs  not  conftantly,  but  occafionally. 
The  firft  may  ferye  to  facilitate  the  communica- 
tion of  knowledge:  the  fecond  has  ferved  to 
nothing  but  to  facilitate  the  introduftion  of  error. 
From  the  names  that  fignify  particular  forto,  wc 
deduce  ibmetimes,  and  as  the  mind  has  need  of 
them,  adjeftives,  or  concrete  terms,  that  fix  and 
appropriate  to  each  fort  whatever  belongs  to  it, 
or  is  meaned  to  be  afcribed  to  \t.  Thus  from 
man  we  derive  human,  and  we  fpeak  of  human 
figure  when  we  would  fignify  the  figure  peculiar 
to  him,  and  of  human  pafTions  when  we  would 
apply  thofe  to  him  which  belqng  to  him,  tho  they 
are,  at  the  fame  time,  common  to  him,  and  to 
pther  animals.  But  the  fchoolmen  have  not 
ftppped  here.  They  have  invented  words  to 
>  fignify,  very  confufedly  and  falfely,  what  was 
iignified  very  diftindtly  and  truly  before.  Thus, 
for  example,  they  have  coined  the  terms,  huma- 
nity and  anjmality.  If  they  rneaned  to  fignify, 
by  thefe  terms,  nothing  more  than  what  we  know 
to  be  comprehended  under  the  names  of  man  and 
animal,  I  (hould  have  no  objeaion  to  the  ufe  o( 
them,  nor  to  thofe  of  tableity,  cuppeity,  and 
gobleity,  when  cuftpm  had  eftablilhed  them,  as 
much  as  Diogenes  fcofFed  at  Plato  for  intro- 
ducing them  into  philofophy.  But  Plato  did 
mean  fome thing  ejfe,  and  fo  has  many  a  deep 
metaphyfician  and  logician,  fmce  his  lime,  and 
after  his  example.  They  have  not  meaned  only 
thofe  appearances,  according  to  which  the  rninds 
of  men  have  forted  things,  which  Mr.  Locke 
calls  nominal  eflences,  and  which,  he  fays,  are 
the  abftrad  ideas  their  names  ftand  for  j  but  they 

have 
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have  meaned  real  eflences,  intelligible  natures, 
the  patterns  and  architypes,  according  to  which 
every  thing  is  what  it  is.  The  firft  is,  tome, 
unintelligible;  for  I  neither  comprehend  how 
eflences  can  be  purely  nominal,  nor  how  words 
can  be  abftra<Sl  ideas :  and  the  fecond  is,  I  fup- 
pofe,  at  this  time,  an  exploded  opinion  among 
rational  men.  In  fhort,  he  muft  know  his  own 
mind  very  ill,  or,  knowing  it  well  in  other  in- 
ftances,  muft  be  ftrangely  deceived  in  this  by 
the  prejudices  of  imagination,  who  can  perfuadc 
himfelf,  that  the  words  humanity  and  animali- 
ty  have  any  other  ideas  annexed  to  them  than 
the  words  man  and  animal.  When  the  firll 
raifes  any  idea  In  the  mind,  it  is  one  of  thofe 
complex  phantafms  that  have  been  mentioned, 
and  that  draws  after  it,  fucceffively,  but  rapidly, 
the  ideas  of  all  thofe  qualities,  corporeal  and  in- 
telledtual,  which  are  fignified  when  we  join  to 
them  the  term,  human.  When  the  fecond  rai- 
fes any  idea  at  all  there,  a  confufed  huddle  of  ideas 
rufh  into  the  mind  at  once;  an  aflemblage  of  feveral 
fpecies  of  animals  that  throng  together,  like  thofe 
which  throng  about  Adam,  in  tlie  famous  de- 
fign  of  Mr.  John  Overton,  to  receive  their 
names  from  the  firft  of  men,  who  became  thus 
the  inftitutor  of  nominal  eflences. 

But  now,  if  it  Ihould  be  confcfled,  that  wc 
know  nothing  of  the  real  eflences  offubftances, 
and  therefore  can  abftract  no  fuch  ideas  of  them 
as  fome  have  pretended;  if  it  ftiould  be  con- 
fefled  further,  that  nominal  eflences  are  nothing 
more  than  general  names  of  particular  things, 
not  made  by  abftradion,  but  by  impofition; 
yet  ftill  it  would  be  aflerted,  perhaps,  that  our 
fimple  ideas  are  real  eflences  ;  that  the  mind  is 
able  to  abftraCl  their  general  from  their  particu- 
lar natures.;  and  that  we  give  tliem,  for  that 
reafon,    both  abftraft  and  concrete  names;   the 

truth 
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truth   of  which  latter  propofitions  I  Hiould  take 
the  liberty  to  deny,  as  well  as  that  of  the  former. 
Our  fimple  ideas,  not  one  of  which  it  is  In  our 
power  to  make,  or  to  unmake,  may  be 'called, 
properly  enough,  intelledual  atoms,  the   princi- 
ples or  materials  of  our  whole  intellectual  fyftem. 
Matter,  and  the  atoms  that  compofc  it,  have  been 
thought  eternal,  and  if  we  aflume,  that  they  were 
created  in  time,  we   muft  aflume  too,  that  they 
were  created  at   once.     The  fame  atorns,  fpeci- 
fic  in  number,  as  well  as  of  fpecific  natures,  pafe 
thro  all  the  changes,    and  take    all  the   various 
forms,  which  we  obferve  in  the  material  world. 
There  is  no  new,  no  continued  creation  of  them.  ^ 
But  we  know,  confcioufly,  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinued creation  of  thefe,intclle<5lual  atoms,  that  is, 
of  fimple  ideas^  in  the  intelledlual  world,  in  dif- 
ferent minds,  and  even  in  the  fame  mind,  nei  • 
ther  fpecific   in    number,   nor,  perhaps,  always 
cxaAly  fo  in  nature ;  and  thus  they  are  not  on- 
ly  combined,   as  the  former   are   always,  with 
one  anoriier,    that  is,   with  the  fame,    but  new 
ideas,  that  arife  from   new  perceptions,  enter  ve- 
ry often  into  thefe  combinations.     There  is-ano- 
ther  difference  to  be  obferved,  much  more  to  our 
Purpofe.     We  can  analyfe   more  eafily,  and  with 
greater  fuccefs,  our  complex  into  fimple  ideas^ 
than  we  can  decompound  fubftances.     In  one  of 
thefe  operations,   we  go  up  to  the  intclleftual 
atoms.     In  the  other,  we   ftop  far  fhort  of  the 
corporeal.     Tp  what  now  is  this  difference  owing  ? 
Is  it  owing  to  our  jftrength,  or  toour  weaknefs.^ 
Is  it  a  difference,  as  it  may  appear  at  firft  fight,, 
in  favor  of  the  human' mind?     Much  otherwife. 
It  ferves  only  to  (hew  the  deficiency  and  iinper- 
feftion  of  our  fimple  ideas,-  of  the  firft  principles 
of  a!l  our  knowledge.     If  thefe  were  not  fo  con- 
fined, and  lb  fuperficial  as  they  are  moil  evidently, 
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if  they  were  extended  to  more  objeAs,  and  made 
their  impreffions  on  us  from  a  fpring  that  lay 
deeper  in  the  nature  of  things,  we  fhould  know 
much  more  than  we  do  concerning  the  compo- 
fition  and  decompofition  of  fubftances.  If  they 
were  real  effences,  or  the  ideas  of  real  effences, 
we  fhould  be  acquainted  with  the  real  eflences 
of  fubftances,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree :  for, 
what  do  we  mean,  when  we  fay,  that  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  real  eflences  of  fubftances, 
except  thcfe  two  things  ?  We  mean  certainly, 
that  we  hsLve  not  a  number  of  ideas  fufEcient 
for  the  acquifition  of  fuch  knowledge ;  and  thus 
the  deficiency  of  fimple  ideas  caufes  one  half  of 
our  ignorance  about  the  complex  ideas  of  fub- 
'  fiances.  We  mean,  likcwife,  that  the  fimplo 
ideas,  which  we  perceive  by  the  impreflions  of 
outward  objedts,  are  oftea  falfe,  and  always  in- 
adequate to  the  nature  of  thefe  objefts ;  and  thus 
the  imperfedtion  of  fimple  ideas  caufes  another 
half,  at  leaft,  of  our  ignorance  about  the  com- 
plex ideas  of  fubftances. 

Simple  ideas  are  real  eflences.  Of  what  ?  Of 
fimple  ideas  ?  Of  themfelves  ?  Juft  fo  certain  me- 
taphyfical  ideas  are  real  ideas.  They  are  really 
in  the  mind ;  but  they  have  no  other  reality. 
Such  eflences  and  fuch  ideas  are  chimerical  alike. 
All  our  fimple  ideas  arife  from  fenfation  and 
refledion,  from  the  impreflions  of  outward  ob- 
je&s^  and  from  the  operations  of  our  minds. 
What  the  powers  are  that  make  thefe  impreflions 
on  the  mind  in  a  paifivc  ftate,  we  know  as  little 
as  we  do,  what  thofe  are  to  which  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  in  an  adlive  ftate,  are  due.  But  this 
we  know,  the  powers  that  caufe  are  more  pro- 
perly eflfences,  than  the  fimple  ideas  that  are 
caufed  by  them.  An  eflence  is  that  by  which  a 
thing  is  what  it  is*    We  have  an  idea  of  white, 
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we  kno\V  what  it  is  in  our  minds :  but  do  we 
know  by  virtue  of  what,  it  is  what  it  is  there  ? 
Certainly  we  do  not.  It  is  not  (o  much  as  the 
idea  of  any  knowable  cffence:  how  can  it  be 
itfelf  a  known  effence  ?  Or,  what  feek  we  further 
than  to  know  that  it  is  a  fenfation  ? 

Such  concrete  names  were  neceflary  to  be 
invented,  not  to  fignify  things  that  exift  by 
themfelves  like  fubftances,  but  to  fignify  qualities, 
ft)  we  ufually  call  them,  that  cannot  cxift  inde- 
pendently of  fome  fubftance  in  which  they  ap- 
pear to  exift,  and  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  in 
the  complex  idea  of  it. 

As  it  is  real  or  apparent  want  that  determines 
the  invention  and  ufe  of  names,  fo  there  have 
lt)een  fome,  and  may  be  more  invented,  to  fig- 
nify, by  one  general  word,  and  to  appropriate 
to  one  fubftance,  all  the  particular  ideas  that  men 
conceive  to  belong  to  it,  or  defire  to  apply  to  it. 
This  has  been  obferved  already,    and  here  we 

\obferve  further,  that  thefef  terms  are  limited  by 
the  fubftance  to  which  th^y  are  applied,  human 
by  man,  golden  by  gold,  and  fo  in  fome,  not 
in  many,  other  inftances  of  forts  or  kinds,  juft 
as  cuftom  has  decided.  It  is  npt  much  other- 
wife  in  the  cafe  of  the  concrete  terms,  which 
fignify  e*ach  one  fimple  idea.  The  complex 
idea  of  man  was  in  the  mind,  before  <ht  word 
human  was  invented  to  fignify,  without  the  trou- 
ble of  enumerating  them,  all  the  particular  ideas 

.comprehended  in  that  complex  idea.  The  fub- 
ftantive  gave  occafion  to  the  adjedive.  So  the 
complex  ideas  of  all  thofe  fubftances  that  com- 
municate to  us,  among  other  fimple  ideas,  thofe 
of  white  and  black,  for  inftance,  were  in  the 
mind  before  the  names  pf  thefe  fimple  ideas 
were  invented.  This  was  enough  for  ufe  :  an<J 
our  ideas,    when  thefe  names.were  invented,  as 
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well  as  the  names  of  the  feveral  fubftances  to 
which  they  belonged,  were  enough  determined 
and  diftinguifhed.  But  the  fchools  were  not 
thus  contented.  They  endeavoured  to  eftablifli 
the  doiftrine  of  general  natures  abftrafted  from 
particular;  and  fince'they  endeavoured  it,  wiili- 
out  fuccefs,  in  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances, 
they  refolved  to  do  it  in  the  cafe  of  our  Am- 
ple ideas ;  and  thus  whitenefs  and  blacknefs,  and 
all  the  abftraft  names  of  fimple  ideas^  were  con- 
firmed in  general   ufe^ 

The  fame  fimple  ideas  being  communicated 
to  us  from  a  multitude  of  different  fucftances  '^ 
and  being  obferved  to  be  the  fame  in  the  cliild, 
and  in  the  man,  in  the  peafant,  and  in  the  phi- 
lofopher,  they  might  eafily  pafs  for  adequate 
ideas  of  real  natures  imparted  to  all  the  fub- 
ftances wherein  they  were  perceived.  Thus 
the  vulgar  might  think  very  naturally;  and, 
in  fa<5t,  not  only  children,  but  much  the  great- 
eft  part  of  men,  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  the 
idea  of  white,  which  they  perceive  in  fnow  or 
milk,  is  whitenefs  in  the  fnow  or  milk.  Nay, 
this  opinion,  exploded  as  it  is  at  prefent,  has  been 
that  of  the  great  oracles  of  philofophy,  and  ma- 
ny puerilities  have  been  grounded  on  it,  which 
are  fcarce  yet  a-while  laughed  out  of  the  world. 
They  who  faw  formerly,  or  who  fee  now,  the 
impropriety  of  thefc  words,  in  a  philofophicat 
fenfe,  as  they  denote  real  cffences,  or  abftra<5l 
ideas  of  fuch,  may  have  thought,  however,  not 
only  that  the  ufe  of  them  is  of  fome  conveni- 
ency  in  language,  but  that  it  is  a  very  harm- 
Icfs  conceflion  to  the  vulgar.  They  may  hi^e 
thought  rt  too  an  indulgence  of  no  great  mo- 
ment t©  the  doftors  of  abftraftion,  who  have 
refined  themfelves,  pn  this  occafion,  as  philofo- 
phers  do  fomctimcs^  into  vulgar  error. 
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Whiteness  and  blacknefs  fecm  to  ftand  in  the 
fame  degree  of  a  fuppofed  abftradion  with  hu- 
manity and  color  with  animality.  This  would 
be  admitted  by  fome,  whilft  others  would  con- 
tend that  it  is  prafticablc,  with  application, 
and  a  ftrong  efFort  of  the*  mind,  to  abftraft  ge- 
neral natures  of  forts  or  fpecies  from  many  par- 
ticular ideas  that  we  perceive  to  be  the  fame 
in  fubftances  of  different  forts  or  fpecies,  as  in 
the  former  inftance,  that  of  whitenefs  or  black- 
nefs, they  fay  they  do;  but  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  abftraft  fuch  a  general  nature  from 
many  pryticular  ideas  that  we  perceive  not  to 
be  the  fame,  tho  co-exifting  in  the  fame  fub- 
ftance,  as  in  the  inftance  of  humanity,  they  fay 
they  cannot.  They  would  contend  further,  that 
tho  it  be  impradicable  to  abftradt  the  general 
natures  even  of  kinds,  as  well  as  the  lefs  gene- 
raj  natures  of  forts,  where  fimple  ideas  are  alone 
concerned ;  yet  it  is  imprafticable  to  do  the  fame, 
where  the  various  forts  that  compofe  the  kind 
are  fo  many  complex  ideas,  as  in  the  .inftance 
of  animality  they  fay  they  cannot.  But,  I 
think,  we  may  affirm  all  this  to  be  whimfical 
and  falfe  alike,  without  entering  into  the  dif- 
pute  between  thefe  doctors  of  abftradion,  and 
on  this  finglc  principle,  whereof  we  have  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge.  That  things  cannot  exift  in 
our  minds  as  it  is  impoffible  they  (hould  exift 
in  nature.  Now  fingulars  do,  but  univerfals, 
about  which  fo  much  noife  has  been  made  in 
the  fchools,  and  fo  many  good  heads  have  been 
broken  formerly  in  the  univerfities  of  London, 
and  of  Paris,  do  not  exift  in  nature.  It  is 
therefore  as  impoffible  to  abftrad  ideas  of  white- 
nefs or  blacknefs  from  all  white  or  black  things, 
as  it  is  to  abftrad  an  idea  of  humanity  from 
all  human  cxifl^nce ;  or  an  idea  of  color  from 
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all  things  tolored,  as  it  is  to  abftradt  an  idea 
of  animality  from  all  animal  exiftencc.  In  all 
thcfe  cafes,  having  no  real  effcnce  to  abftraift, 
we  have  nothing  to  abftrad. 

Let  us  confider,  whether  we  are  able  to  make 
fuch  abftraiftions,  when^  real  effences  are  known 
to  us,  as  ihev  are  in  rnodes  and  relations.  For 
my  part,  I  know  that  I  am  not.  I  am  utter- 
ly unable  to  elevate  my  mind  fiom  particu- 
lars to  generals,  as  we  muft  do  in  order  to 
acquire  Dr.  Cudworth'S  apod»ftical  knowledge, 
of  which  therefore  I  muft  be  content  to  re- 
main deprived.  I  know  the  real  effence  of  trn 
angularity,  and  can  define  it  in  one  fliort  pro- 
pofition.  But  to  contemplate  triangularity,  ab- 
ftraded  from  every  triangular  figure,  is  to  my 
narrow  and  weak  mind  als  impoflibleas  to  con- 
template humanity,  ^abftraded  from  evefy  hu- 
man figure,  and  every  human  quality.  He  who 
can  frame  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  which  is  nci-  ^ 
ther  right,  obtufe,  nor  acute  angled,  nor,  in 
fhort,  of  any  triangular  fpecies,  but  is  all,  and 
none  of  thefe,  at  once :  he,  I  fay,  if  in  truth 
there  is  any  fuch  he,  muft  be  of  a  fpecies  dif- 
ferent from  mine,  as  furely  as  he  would  be  foj 
if  his  fight  could  pierce  to  the  center  of  the 
eartH,  or  difcem  every  frozen  inhabitant  of  Saturn. 
Triangularity  is  fo  far  from  befng  no  particu- 
lar triangle,  that  it  is  every  particular  triangujar: 
and  no  man,  as  I  prefume,  can  think  of  a  fpace 
irtcluded  by  three  lines  that  meet  at  three  an- 
gles, without  thinking  of  fome  one  or  more  par- 
ticular triangles.  Triangularity  can  be  no  other- 
wife  reprefented  to  the  mind.  The  definition 
f'ves  particular  ideas,  but  is  not  itfelf  an  idea. 
know  the  real  cflence  of  juftice,  and  can  de- 
fine it  feveral  ways,  as,  for  inftance,  by  feying, 
after  TutLV^  *^   Juftitise  primum  munus' eft  uc 
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"  ne  cui  quis  noceat,  nifi  laceffitus  injuria  • 
"  deinde  ut  communibus  pro  communibus  uta- 
••  tur>  privatis  autem  ut  fuis."  But  what  then  ? 
Do  thefe  definitions,  or  their  contraries,  a  con- 
formity to  one,  or  the  other  of  which  confti- 
tutes  every  aftion  juft,  or  unjuft,  form,  in  any 
mind,  one  abftradl  idea*of  juftice?  We  can 
contemplate  each  of  thefe  apart,  and  compare 
any  particular  adtion  with  it,  but  we  cannot 
abftraft  any  general  nature,  with  which  we  may 
compare  every  aftion  that  falls  under  fome  one 
of  thefe  definitions.  Juft  ice  is  a  woid  that  de^ 
notes  particular  natures,  under  a  general  term^ 
but  expreflcs  no  general  nature. 

If  there  were  fuch  general  natures  as  are  fup-- 
pofed,    they  would  cxift  in  the   mind,    and  be 
perceived  there.     They  do  not  exift  in  the  mind ; 
for  they  are  not  perceived  by   it.     They   exift 
then  no  where,    whatever  Plato    might  dream, 
or  might  fay,  hypothetically  and  poetically.     The 
mind  creates  real  effences  for  it  s  own  ufe  •  but 
that   the  mind  abftradts,  even  from  thefe  crea- 
tures of  it's  own,  any  general  natures,  is  a  mere 
poetical  fiaion,   which  has   been  adopted,    like 
many  other  fidions,  of  the  fame  author,  for  a 
philofophical  truth.     All  the  real  effences  v^e  know 
are  To  far  from  being  uncreated,    that   they  are 
creatures   of  the  human  mind ;    they  are  fo  far' 
from  being  independent,  that  they  are  depend-^ 
cnt  on  the  will  of  man,  ds  far  as  concerns  their 
exiftina  or  not   exifting;  they   are  fo   far   from 
being  ingenerable,   unperifha'ble,    and  even  im- 
mutrble,  that   they  begin  to  be,  and  ceafe  to  be 
in  the  mind,  and  that  whilft   they   adlually  e3i- 
ift  there,  if  they  were  not  maintained  by  di'ftinft 
names,  artd  by  a  conftant  attention   of  the  mind 
to  them  and  to  their  names,  they  would  fluftu- 
aie  and  vary  without  any  piecifion  or  fteadi- 
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nefs.     When  the  Stagyrite  declared  moft  dogihari- 
cally,   that  he   would    have  Heraclitus,  Cra- 
TYLus,    and  Protagoras    to  know,    that,  be- 
fides  fenfible  things,  which  they  fuppofed  always 
to  flow,  and  he  admitted  to  be  always  mutable, 
there  were  other  beings  or  entities,  neither  fub-* 
jeft  to  motion,   corruption,   nor  generation,  but 
immoveabk  eflences,    the  objeds  of  theoretical 
knowledge,  of  the  firft  philofophy,  and  of  pure 
mathematics  -,  when  ht  fpoke  in  fuch  high  terms^ 
I  fay,  the  flowing  philofophers  might  have  told 
him  that  intelleftual  beings  or  entities  were  very- 
much  given  to  flow,  as  well  as  fenfible  things  > 
and  that  immoveable  eflences,  how   well  foever 
fixed  by  definitions,  were  hot  always  immovea* 
ble  even  in  his  own  mind  fince  they  did  not 
appear  to  be  flridtly  fo  in  his  writings. 

After  faying  fo  much  about  thefe  abftraft 
ideas,  I  muft  freely  confcfs  that  I  fcarce  com- 
prehend what  they  are  intended  to  be.  They 
are  feparatc  from  matter,  according  to  Aristo- 
tle. They  are  free  from  all  corporeal  fympa- 
thy,  according  to  Cud  worth.  Nay  they  are, 
even  thofe  of  them  whofe  real  eflences  we  know, 
fuch  as  triangularity  and  juftice,  imperfciil  ideas, 
ideas  that  cannot  exift,  ideas  wherein  fome 
parts  of  feveral  different  and  inconfiftcnt  ideas 
are  put  together,  ^according  to  Mr.  Loc  ke.  Thus 
abftradtion  becomes  as  great  a  myftery  in  philo- 
fophy, as  any  that  religion  holds  out  to  usj 
and  I  am  fo  little  able  to  unfold  myfteries,  that 
I  might  fit  forty  years  together  in  deep  meditati- 
on over-againft  a  white  wall,  as  a  Chinefe  phi  - 
lofopher  is  faid  to  have  done,  and  to  as  little 
purpofe  as  he,  if  I  pretended  to  unfold  this  in- 
cxp  icable  fort  of  abftradion.  Who  can  help 
finiling,  when  he  is  told,  that  by  the  help  of  fuch 
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itleas,  and  of  certain  felf-evident  maxims,  know-^ 
ledge  is  a  comprehenfion  of  things  proleptically, 
or  by  way  of  anticipation,  or  a  priori ;  and  that 
abftradtion  is  that  higher  ftation  from  whence 
the  mind  comprehends  things  in  this  manner^ 
from  whence  by  it's  fubtile  ffiarpnefs  it  pene- 
trates into  the  eflcntial  profundity  of  body,  of 
fphericalnefs,    of  triangularity,  &c. 

Strange  cfFedfe  of  myfterious  abftradlion  f: 
Strange  foundations  of  eternal  and  immutable 
morality !  They  might  be  rejeifted  with  con- 
tempt, if  they  were  abfurd  only;  but  they  are 
carried  fo  far  that  they  become  prophane,  a  fort 
of  metaphyfical  blafphemy,  and  defcrve  indig- 
nation.. Could  I  fufpeft  the  leaf!  neceflary  con- 
nexion between  fuch  opinions  and  the  proofs  of 
God's  exiftence,  I  (hould  not  treat  them  as  fa- 
miliarly as  I  have  done,  and  intend  to  do.  But 
there  is  nothing  which  (hocks  me  fo  much,  in  the 
treatife  I  fpeak  of,  as  the  attempt  to  prove  in 
a  circle,  that  fmce  univerfal  notions,  the  fuppofcd 
immediate  obj^jas  of  fcience,  are  "eternal  and  ne- 
ceflarily  exiftent,  there  is  an  eternal  and  necef- 
farily  exiftent  mind;  and  that  fmce. there  is  fuch 
i  mind,  there  muft  be  fucli  ideas  and  notions  as 
the  author alTumejs.  But  it  may  be  worthwhile 
to  fet  this  reafoning  down  a  little  more  at  large.      , 

*'  Since  we  cannot  conceive  that  there  was  ever 
•*  a  time  when  it  was  not  yet  adlually  true  that  the 
^  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
*'  angles,  or  that  equals  added  to  equals,  produce 
**  equals,  and  the  like  m  other  inftanccs ;  thefe 
*'  intelligible  natures,  thefe  neceflary  verities, 
*'  had  a  being  before  the  material  world  and  all 
**  particular  intellefts  had  any,"  Again : ."  Since 
'*  thefe  natures,  thefe  verities,  are,  according  to 
*'  Plato,  nothing  but  nocmata,  objective  no- 
f*  tions  or  knowledges,  that  is,  in  good  Englifh, 
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•*  objedts  of  tBouglit,  they  could  not  exift  without 
^'  fome  mind  in  which  they  were  comprehended. 
"  There  is  therefore  an  eternal  mtnd  which  coni- 
**  prehended    them   always,    or  rather  a   mind 
**  which  is  itfelf  thefe  natures,  thefe  verities,  thcfe 
**  abftradt  ideas/'     Thus  again,    and  to  reafon: 
Cjuite  round  the  circle.     "  Since  there  is  an  etemat 
"  mind,    that  being  nttift  always   comprehend 
**  himfelf,  the  extent  of  his  own  power,  the  idea^ 
'^  ofallpofflble  things.     Now  thefe  natures,  thefe 
*'  verities,  arc  included  in  thefe  ideas;     Our  ab- 
"  i^radt  ideas  and    univerfal  notions  are  there- 
^*  fore  eternal   and  fclf  exiftent  like  God  him- 
**  felf.     If  there  were  none  fucb,    there  would 
"  be  no  Goiy.     But  there  are  fuch  becaufe  there 
"  is  a  Got),  on  whom  however  they  arc  inde- 
**  pendent.      They  cannot  be  modifications  of 
"  matter,  they  muft  be  therefore  modifications 
**  of  an  eternal  mind.     Every  thing  that  is  im- 
**  perfedl  muft  needs  depend  on  fomething  that 
**  is  perfedt  in  the  fame  kind.     There  is  there- 
•*  fore  a  cognation,  or  conneftio©,  between  our 
**  created  minds  and  the  increated  mind.     Our 
**  imperfeft  intelleft   muft  be   therefore  a  deri- 
**  vative '  participation  of  the  per  fed  intelleft.'* 

This  rhapfody  of  jargon  is  faithfully  extradl- 
ed,  andj  for  the  moftpart,  in  Cud  worth's  own 
words. 

A  CLO&E  aflSiiity  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  mind,  and  a  certain  famdnefe  of  ideas 
and  notions,  i&  the  cortirhon  boaft  of  metaphy- 
ficai  theology;  and  father  Thoma^sin,  and  ma* 
iiy  other  learned  arid  good  men  of  all  commu* 
nions,  have  talked  as  profanely  on  thefubje^ad 
CuD\toRtH.  Their  very  great  learning  feduccd  * 
them  into  error;  they  were  too  gbod  fcholars 
to  be  good  pbilofophers^  anid  whHft  their  minds 
•were    filled   with-  the  thcwghta  of  Plato  and 

C   Z  ^RISTOTLE, 
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Aristotle,  of  St.  Austin,  and  other  refining 
as  well  as  declaiming  Chriftian  fathers,  there 
was  no  room  for  their  own ;  or  tteir  own  were 
grafted  on  thefe,  and  extended  and  improved 
from  them.  "  La  paffion  m^me  qne  nous  ayons 
**  pour  ia  verite  nous  trompe  quelquefois,  lorf- 
**  qu  elle  eft  trop  ardente.  Mais  le  defir  de  pa- 
•*  roitre  favant  eft  ce.-qui  nons  emp^che  le  plus 
"  d^acquerir  une  fcience  v^ritable^*''  It  is  father 
MALEBRANCHfi  who  fpcaks  thus :  and  he  was 
himfelf  a  great  example  of  what  is  here  faid ; 
for  tho  his  fublime  genius  could  not  ftoop  to 
copy  fer vilely,  as  others  have  done,  yet  he  took 
his  hints  artd  his  manner  from  Plato  and  St, 
Austin  principally,  and  added  one  beautiful- 
whimfy  to  another,  till  he  builded  up  a  fyftem 
that  carries  no  conviftion  to  the  mind;  and  only 
ferves  to  give  great  admiration  of  the  author. 


It 

OTHER  divines,  befidesCOD^^oftTH,  haveai- 
fumed  that  God  knows  according  to  our 
manner  of  knowing,  by  the  help  of  ideas.  Thus 
Clarke,  in  his  book  of  Demonftrations,  which 
has  much  more  reputation  than  it  deferves,  af- 
fumes  that  goodrtefs  and  juftice  in  God  are  the 
fame  as  in  our  ideas^  and  that  the  relations,  pro- 
portions, and  rationes  of  things  are  abfolutely 
and  neceflarily  what  they  appear  to  be  to  the 
underftandings  of  all  intelligent  beings;  among 
whom  fie  muft  needs  comprehend  the  Supreme 
Being,,  fince  he  mak-es  thefe  relations,  proporti- 
ons and  rationes  of  things  to  be  the  rule  or  law 
bv  which  God  proceeds,  and  for  his  ©bfervation 
of  which  he  appeals  to  man.  Thus  he  affirms^ 
at  leatt^  that  God  knows  by   the   help   of  ideas. 

.  ♦  .    .  Bur 
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But  MALEBRAN^HEout-fhoots  him,  and  confines 
the  Supreme  all  pcrfedi  Being  to  this  human 
manner  of  knowing.  He  allows  him  no  other. 
He  denies  that  he  can  have  any  otlier.  The 
ideas  of  bodies^  and  of  all  other  objeds,  "  que 
**  nous  n'appercevons  point  par  eux  memes,"  be- 
caufe  they  are  exterior  to  the  foul,  are  perceiv- 
ed by  us  for  no  other  reafon  but  this,  they  are 
in  God,  in  him  we  fee  them.  All  the  ideas 
of  created  beings  muft  be  in  God,  it  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  that  they  fhou Id  be  fo;  becaufe 
if  they  had  not  been  fo,  he  could  not  have  cre- 
ated fiich  beings.  "  Puifqu'autrenaent  il  n'au- 
**  roit  pas  pu  les  produire."  He  could  no  more 
have  made  Adam,  if  he  had  not  had  the  idea 
of  Adam  in  his  mind,  than  Kneller  could 
have  painted  your  Pifture,  jif  hi?  hacj  not  had 
the  idea  of  you  in  his  mind. 

Heathen  divines  builded  their  theology,  "not 
only  on  phyfical,  but  on  moral  philofophy .  They 
made  gods,  not  only  of  the  elements  and  the 
parts  of  this  material  fyftem,  but  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  human, intelleft,  as  of  memory;  of 
the  paflions  of  the  mind,  as  of  hope,  fear,  love  , 
of  our  affedlions  and  habits,  as  of  piety,  ofjult- 
ice,  of  virtue,  and  fo  on.  Now  it  feems  that 
if  this  ancient  polytheifm  and  idolatry  was  to  be 
renewed,  the  dodtrine  I  have  combated  would 
contribute  extremely  to  the  introduftion  of  it. 
Thefe  abftradt  ideas,  every  one  of  which  is  an 
eternal  eflence,  an  intelligible  nature,  an  incor- 
poreal fubftance,  might  pafs  for  proper  objecls 
of  adoration ;  fince  they  are  reprefented  as  eter- 
nal patterns  according  to  which  all  things  are 
made  or  done,  as  eternal  principles  by  a  parti- 
cipation of  which  every  thing  is  what  it  is.  Why 
fliould  they  not  be  adored?  .They  are  inde-r 
j^ndent  on  God :  nay  God  is  fo  fs^r  dependent 
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on  them,  that  his  will  is  determined,  and  hi$ 
condudt  and  operations  are  directed,  by  them. 
Our  pronenefs  to  misafure  all  other  )>eing$ 
by  ourfelves  grows  up  into  ftrangc  ejctravagance, 
when  we  prcfume  to  meafijre  in  feme  fort  even 
God  by  this  rule.  God  has  given  us  a  manner 
of  knowing  fitted  to  our  fyftcm,  ^nd  fuificient 
for  all  our  real  bufmefe  in  it.  Wc  can  conceive 
no  other.  But  is  there  then  no  other?  Is  the 
pofitive  nature  of  God,  is  the  extent  of  his  pow- 
er, confined  to  the  limits  of  our  conceptions  ? 
There  is  an  eye  which  never  winks,  a  fun  which 
never  fets,  but,  with  Dr.  Cudworth's  leave, 
the  abfurdity  lies  on  the  fide  of  the  philofopher 
who  pretends  to  fee  with  this  eye,  and  *to  walk 
in  the  brightnefs  or  lucidity,  to  ufe  his  word, 
of  this  fun :  not  on  the  fide  of  a  modeft  and 
humble  theift,  who  is  far  from  all  metaphyfical 
prefumption  and  theological  arrogance,  and  there- 
fore dares  not  affume  fo  much  in  his  own  fa- 
vor, nor  in  favor  of  any  created  being.  Such 
a  mm  will  think  that  he  makes  a  much  more 
appofite  fimile,  when  he  fays  that  wc  arc  (hut 
up  in  one  of  thefe  dark  caverns  of  the  uni^ 
verfe,  mentioned  in  the  Phaedp;  that  there  we 
grope  about  after  knowledge,  not  by  the  light 
of  the  fun,  but  by  that  of  a  fmall  and  dim  ta- 
per. This  light,  whatever  it  is,  was  bellowed 
on  us.  by  God.  He  gave  us  our  light.  He 
did  not  give"  us  his  own.  They  who  think  in 
this  manner  cannot  be  fufpeded  of  being  too 
near  a  kin  to  thofe  ancient  theotogues  Aristo- 
tle fpeaks  of,,  who  fetched  the  original  of  God  . 
and  all  things  out  of  night.  They  who  think 
in  the  other,  would  do  well  to  confider  whe- 
ther they  are  not  too  near  a  kin  to  thofe,  who 
have  promoted,  in  all  ages,    of  heathenifm  and 

of 
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«f  cTiriftianity,  ftiperftitioii  in  rcJigionr  paradox 
in  philofophy,  and  enthufiafm  in   both. 

It  may  be  faid,  you  know  it  has  been  faid 
by  one  I  love  and-^onor,*  **  that  the  imme- 
**  diate  objeft  of  knowledge  being  called  an 
"  idea,  theVe  is  no  inconvenience  in  faying  that 
*'  God  knows  objcds,  .that  be  knows  ideas  in 
"  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  which  is  Locke's 
**  fenfe ;  altho  our  coacepMon  of  God's  know- 
**  ledge,  or  any  other  of  his  attributes,  be  infi- 
'*  nitely  inadequate,  yet  he  faw*  no  abfurdity 
**  in  fuppofing  that  human  knowledge  hath  fome 
^'  fimiBtudc  to  the  divine,  as  a  thing  finite  and 
^*  inaperfedt,  and  weak  and  fmall,  can  have  to 
^^  that  which  is  infinite  and  all  perfe(9:,  nor  in 
**  fuppofing,  with  the  Greek  poet,  that  we  are 
"  bisofl&pring ;  and  with  the  Latin,  that  we  con- 
**  tain  divinae  particulam  aurs."  It  feems  evi- 
<3cnt  to  him,  **  that  intelledk  is  above  the  pow^- 
*'  ers  of  motion  and  figure,  and  that  it  is  of  kind 
^*  altogether  incorporeal."  I  refpeft  the  autho- 
rity which  made  this  objedtion  to  whait  J  have 
faid,  and  (hall  therefore  go  as  far  as  I  cap  in 
fubmiffion  toit.  I  fee  no  inconveniency  in  fpeakr 
ing  of  the  divide  ideas,  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
divine  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  I  fee  much 
conveniency  in  it;  becaufe  I  apprehend  that  we 
can  neither  conceive  any  thing,  nor  explain  our 
conceptions  on  many  occafions,  concerning  God's 
knowledge,  without  afcribing  to  him  hypothe- 
tically  the  fole  manner  of  knowing  that  is  known 
to  us.     But  I  think  it,  however,  both  abfurd  and 

Srophane  to  pronounce  dogmatically,  that  this  is 
od's  manner  of  knowing,  that  he  has  no  other, 
and    that    without  the  help  of  ideas   he  could 
neither  govern  the  world  as  he  governs  it,  nor 
have  made  it  as  he  made  it.     To  fay,  in  al- 
legorical 
•  B,    of  q. 
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Icgorical  or  poetical  ftlle,  that  we  are  made  in 
the  image,  of  God,    that  we    are    his  offspring, 
or   that  we  contain  divinae  particulam  aurae,  may 
pafs  for  fonje    of  thofe  images  by  which   we  en- 
deavour,  and  often  improperly  enough,  to  help 
our    own  thoughts,   and   the    communication  of 
them ;  but   furely  they  are  not  to  be   employ- 
ed in  the  didadlic   ftyle,  and  fo  as  to  pafs,  not 
for  diftant  images  of  truths  that  we  cannot  con- 
template  nearly  and  directly,  but  for  real  truths 
which  we   do  fo  contemplate.     1  do  not  believe 
that  matter  can  draw  intelleft,  to  ufe  an  expref- 
fion  ofL'AfiBADiE,  out  of  it's  own  bofom;  nei- 
ther do  I  believe   that   the  rncorporeity  of  the 
foul  can  be  proved  from   the  non-exiftence  of 
matter,  which  my   right  reverend  friend  takes  to 
be  a  demonftrable  pcint.      Intelleft  is  certainly 
above   the  mere  powers  of  motion  and  figure,  ac* 
cording   to  all  tlie  ideas  w^  have  of  them ;  and 
therefore  I   embrace    very   readily  the    opinion 
of  thofe  who  affume   that  God,  who  has,  with- 
out  any  color  of  doubt,   notwithftanding  fome 
logical  and  trifling  cavils,  the  power  of  doing  it, 
has  been  pleafed  to   fuperadd  to   feycral  fyftems 
of  matter,  in  fuch   manner  and  in  fuch  propor- 
tions as  his  infinite  wifdom  has  thought  fit,  the 
power  of  thinking.     Every  other  hypothefis Teems 
to   me  unconceivable,  and  this,  of  which  fo  much 
has   been  faid  here,  particularly   dangerous.'   It 
might   ferve  to  introduce  polytheifm,  or  it  is  not 
very  far  from  fpinozifm.     1  could  be   an  anthro- 
pomorphite  and  believe   the  human   figure  to  be 
God's  figure,  as  foon  as  I  could  believe  the  hu- 
man intelleft  to  be  God's  intellect,  and  the  mo- 
difications of  the    former  to  be  the  modifications 
of  the   latter.     If  I   was   abfurd   enough   to   be 
perfuaded   of  this,    I  fhould  be  abfurd   enough 
cafily  to  believe,    with   the  help  of  intelligible 

natures 
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natures  and  incorporeal  fubftances,  or  fubftan- 
ces,  "  quafi  incorporeal,"  as  niany  Gods  as  men, 
and   to  credt  a  larger   pantheon  than  the  gods 
of  the  heathen  or  your  faints  require.     If  I  avoid- 
ed this  extreme,  the  fame  hypothefis  might  draw 
roe  into  another,  and  I  might  perfuade  myfelf^ 
that  fince  there  is  an  univerfal  raipd,  in  which 
all  ideas  are  contained,  and  of  which  every  par- 
ticular mind  is  a  participation,  every  intelligence, 
down  to  the  loweft,'  is  a  modification  qf  the  fame 
mind,  as  every  material  fyftem  is  a  modificati- 
on of  the  fame  matter ;    which   would   bid  fair 
for  a  compofitlon   with  Spinoza  :  and  two  fub- 
flances  might  render  a  Supreme  Being  as  unne- 
ceflary  as  one  fubftance,  to  which  the  modifi- 
cations of  both  kinds  are  afcribed  in  a  manner 
lefs  conformable  to  our  ideas,   and  much   mor© 
repugnant  to  theology. 

I  HAVE  as  good  a  right  to  deny,  as  the  moft 
dogmatical  writer  can    poflibly  have    to  affirm, 
that  the    Supreme   Being  knows   by  the  inter- 
vention   of  ideas.      Nay   the   negative  is   more 
probable  than  the  affirmative  on  many  accounts, 
and   particularly    on  this,    that    our   manner  of 
knowing  feems  neither  immediate,  abfolute,  nor 
pcrfedl  enough   to  be  afcribed  to  him.     To  talk 
pofitively   of    the   divine   nature  and  attributes, 
and  to  determine,  on  our   fuppofed  knowledge 
of  them,  any   thing  more  than  we  are   able   to 
colleft  from  his  works,  and  the   proceedings  of 
his  providence,  is  very   great   prefumption,  tho 
tlie  common  praAice  of  divines.     But  to  deny 
concerning  them  whatever  implies  the   leaft  de- 
feft  or  imperfedtion,    is  highly  reafonable,    and 
cffential  to  true  thcifm.     Of  the  excellencies  of 
God's  nature    we  can    have  no  adequate  ideas: 
they  are  infinite.     But  this  we   can   knpw  moft 
certainly,   that  thofe  things,  which  are  ihort  even 

of 
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of  the  excellencies  we  arc  able  to  comprehend, 
ought  not  to  be^  afcribcd  to  him.  That  the 
firll  caufe  of  all  things  is  an  intelligent  caufe, 
may  be  proved  invincibly  a  pofteriori,  and  can 
be  proved  no  other  way ;  after  which  it  will 
not  require  much  logic  to  demonftrate  a  prio- 
ri, that  the  all-perfeft  Being  muft  be  omnifcient, 
as  well  as  felf-exiftent.  But  bow  he  knows,  or 
what  knowledge  is  in  him,  we  are  unable  U)  fay. 
We  may  •  frame  dark  and  confufed  notions  of 
knowledge  vaftly  fuperior  to  our  own  in  kind 
as  well  as  degree,  and  we  ftiould  do  much  bet- 
ter to  reft  in  tlieie,  dark  and  confufed  as  they 
are,  than  to  frame  others,,  which,  being  dedu- 
ced from  our  own,  are  feemingly  too  adequate 
to  be  truly  true.  The  paft,  the  prefent,  and 
the  future,  as  we  conceive  them,  arc  known  alike 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  not  by  the  perception, . 
the  retention,  or  the  anticipation  of  ideas,  but 
in  a  manner  inconceivable  by  u^;  for  there  is,  . 
I  think,  a  plain  fallacy  in  this  expreffion,  that 
the  immediate  objeft  of  knowledge  being  cal- 
led an  idea,  we  may  fay  that  God  knows  an 
objeft,  that  he  knows  an  idea.  When  we  fpeak 
of  objefts  of  human  knowledge,  we  allude  to 
the  fenfe  of;  feeing,  and  we  apply,  very  pro- 
perly, t!ie  allufion  to  the  inward  perceptions 
of  the  mind.  But  furely  ^no  man,  who  tries  to 
elevate  his  notions  of  the  all  peirfeft  Being  as 
much  as  he  can  above  the  low  level  of  humani- 
ty, for  fo  I  will  call  what  we  know  of  the  hu- 
man nature,  can  think  the  fome  aJlafion  appli- 
cable to  the  divinity.  Ou^tvrard  and  inward  fenfe 
have  a  great  coniaexity  m  the  human  fyftem. 
The  former  gives  occaficn  to  the  ktter,  they 
help  one  another,  and  both  have  their  obje(!:ls. 
But  it  will  no  more  foWow  thn  God  thinks  like 
man>  than  that  he  fees  like  naan.    He  may  have 

confcious 
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confcious  knowledge  of  all    things    poffible,  as 
we  have    confcious   knowledge   of  our  own  ex- 
iftence,  a  know ledget  which  prevents  even  thought, 
fo   far  from  being  originally,  whatever  we  make 
it  afterwards,  an  objeft  of  thought.     But  further^ 
When  God    is  faid  to  know  objefts,  he  is  faidto 
know  ideas.     The  words  are  taken  fynonimouf- 
ly  on  this  occafion.      But  we    muft  diftinguifh 
them.      A    knowledge  of  things    as   they   are, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  ideas  of  them,  are  ex- 
tremely  different,  as  different  as  immediate  and 
refledled  light,    as  abfolute   and  relative   know- 
ledge.    Every   thing  we  know  is  known  to  us 
in  the  fecond  manner  ;  nothing  in  the  firft.     Eve- 
ry thing  is  •  known  to  God    in   the  firft  ;  and  he 
has  no  need  of  knowing  any  thing  in  the  fe- 
cond.    As   it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay,  that  God 
receives  ideas  from  external   objects,  fo  it  is  no 
lefs  abfurd    to  fay  either  that  the  divine  mirid 
combines  and   abflrads  ideas,    or  that  complex 
and  abftradt  idsas  exift   in   it,  or  coexift  /with 
it,  like  fo    many  incorporeal    independent  fub- 
ftanccs,  by  the  contemplation  of  which  God  ha«?, 
and  Plato   and  his  fcholars  afllire  us   that  man 
may  have,  real   knowledge. 

These  hypothetical  refleftions,  on  which  I 
lay  no  n;iore  weight  than  they  deferve,  will 
ferve  at  leaft  to  (hew,  how  little  ought  to  be 
laid  on  thefe  dogmas  to  which  they  are  op- 
pofed. 

If  the   Supreme  Being  does  not   knoM^  by  the     • 
help  of   ide^s,    the  chain  of  Dr.  Cudworth's    " 
reafoning  is   broke  in  the  firft  link  of  it;    for, 
there   are    then  no  fuch  eternal   abftraft    ideas, 
cither  in  or  out   of  the  fupreme  mind,  as   have 
been  fuppofed;  and  all   the  incorporeal  fubftan- 
ces,  with  the  verities  clinging  like  ivy  about  them, 
that  have  been  faid  to  exift  eternally  and  in- 
dependently, 
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dependently,  neither  exift,  nor. never  did  exift, 
out  of  the  imaginations  of  metaphyficians,  thofe 
fruitful  nurferies  of  phantadic   fcience. 

Shoul,d  any  one  a(k,  like  Ciidworth,  and 
the  fixth  objedor  to  the  metaphyfical  medita- 
tions of  Des  Cartes,  at  what  time  it  was  not 
yet  adtually  true  that  a  triangle  has  three  an?- 
gles  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or   when  it  began 

•  to  be  true  that  twice  four  are  eight  ?  It  would 
be  a  full  and  fufficient  anfwer'  to  fay,  that  the 
time  when  neitht?r  thefe  truths,  nor  the  ideas  from 
a  comparifon  of  which  they  refult,  did  exift,  v/as 
that  wherein  God  had  not  yet  created  any  in- 
telligence whofe  manner  of  knowing  was  by  the 
intervention  of  ideas,  and  that  thefe  ideas  began 
to  exift  when  fuch*  intelligent  beings  were  actu- 
ally created.  There  never  was  a  time  wheix 
two  and  two  were  unequal  to  four.  But  there 
was,  we  may  conceive,  a  time  when  their  equa- 
lity  did  not  exift,  becaufe  no  numeral  things  ex- 
ifted,  nor  any  mind  to  compare  them  except 
the  fupreme  mind;  which,  being  affumed  not 
to  know  by  the  help  of  ideas,  can  no  more  be 
faid  to  compare  than  to  perceive  them,  or  to 
perform  any  operations  about  them.     If  he  who 

^  made  this  anfwer  was  preffed  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  confequences  of  it,  he  would  have  at 
leaft  the  advantage  of  retorting  arguments  drawn 
from  the  confequences  of  the    other  hypothefis, 

.  and  of  ftiewing  that  he,  and  thofe  learned  di- 
vines he  oppofed,  were  in  a  cafe  very  cornmon 
to  theifts  and  atheifls  in  their  difpiites.  He  had 
difficulties  in  his  way  ;  they  had  abfurdities  in 
theirs.  He-  would  own  the  difficulty  o(  account- 
ing for  knowledge  independently  of  ideas :  but 
he  would  demonftratc  the  abfurdity  of  main- 
taining, that  knowledge  in  God  is  dependent  on 
ideas,  and  thefe  ideas  independent  on  him.    He 

would 
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Would  have  the  further  advantage  of  flopping 
his  enquiries  >^'here  the  means  of  knowledge 
flop;  of  confeffing  his  ignorance,  and  of  pre- 
ferving  that  awful'  relpeft  for  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing which  divines  are  apt,  above  all  other  men» 
to  lofe,  by  reafoning  about  his  nature  and  his 
attributes,  as  well  as  his  providence,  in  a  fly le 
and  manner  that  no  other  theift  prcfumes  to  ufe, 
and  to  which  they  have  no  better  pretence  than 
that  which  the  taylor  gives  them  by  making 
gowns  for  them,  and  coats  for  every  one  elfe. 
Were  men,  even  they  who  afFeft  to  exa- 
mine like  philosophers,  and  to  inveftigate  truth 
in  all  the  recefles  of  it,  lefs  ignorant  of  that 
which  is  nearcft  to  them,  of  themfelves,  and 
lefs  liable  to  be  blinded  by  their  affedlions 
and  paflions,  by  the  force  of  habit  and  the  de- 
termining influence  of  felf  intereft,  it  would 
not  be  fo  eafy  as  it  is,  to  impofe  fuch  high  opi- 
nions of  the  human,  and  fuch  low  opinions  of 
the  divine  nature.  In  attempting  the  firft,  me- 
tapbyficians  and  divines  run  the  rifk  of  liaving 
the  confcious  knowledge  of  every  man  oppofed 
to  them ;  for  every  man  knows,  or  may  know, 
that  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  his  means 
of  knowledge,  are  not  firch  as  they  would  per- 
fuade  him  that  they  are.  Every  man  has  rea- 
fon  to  fufpedt,  from  the  natural  imperfe(Slions, 
from  the  accidental  infirmities,  from  the  fenfible 
growth,  maturity,  and  decay  of  that  which  thinks 
m  him,  and  from  it's  apparent  dependance  on 
the  body,  that  his  foul,  whatever  it  be,  has  no 
affinity  with  the  all-perfe£t  Being.  To  maintain 
therefore  an  opinion  of  this  affinity,  the  fame  per- 
fons  have  recourfe  to  another  method,  froni  man, 
vhom  we  can  fee,  to  God,  whom  we  cannot  fee  j 
from  man,  of  whom  we  have  intuitive,  to  God, 
of  whom  we  have  demonftrative  knowledge  alone; 

and 
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and  which  goes  little  further  than  a  certainty 
of  his  exiftence,  and  of  his  infinite  power  and 
wifdom,  but  not  fofar  as  to  reach  his  manner 
of '  exilling,  or  his  manner  of  knowing.  The 
knowledge  of  men  is  confined  to  ideas.  They 
cannot  raife  it  higher  in  imagination,  in  their 
own,  nor  in  that  of  other  men.  They  try  dierc- 
fpre  to  reduce  the  divine  knowledge  to  their 
own  low  level,  and,  as  ftrange  as  it  is,  it  is 
true  that   they  fucceed. 

Let  them  not  fucceed  with  you  and  me.  This 
world,  which  is  the  fcene  of  our  aftion,  is  the 
fcene  of  our  knowledge :  we  can  derive  none 
that  is  real  from  any  other,  whatever  intellec- 
tual worlds  we  may  imagine.  Let  us  confider 
then  how  it  is  coaftituted^  in  what  relations  we 
fland,  to  what  ends  we  are  directed.  Let  us 
trull  to  pure  intel4e6l  a  little  ^efs  than  we  are 
ad'vifed  to  do,  and  to  our  fenfes  a  little  more. 
Wheti  we  have  examined  an^  compared  the 
informations  we  receive  from  thefe,  and  have 
reafoned  a  pofteriori  from  the  works  to  the  Vill 
of  God,  from  the  conftitution  of  the  fyftem 
wherein  we  placed  by  him  to  our'intereft  and 
duty  in  it,  we  fliall  hivp  laid  the  foundations 
of  morality  on  a  rock,  inftead  of  laying  them 
on  the  moving  fands,  or  the  hollow  ground,  that 
metaph>  fics  point  out  to  us.  Thus  we  fhall  know, 
as  God  defigned  we  (hould  know,  and  purfue, 
as  far  as  our  part  extends,  the  plan  of  infinite 
wifdom.  Inftead  of  amufmg  ourfelves  vainly  with 
a  falfe  fublime,  let  us  keep  foberly  within  the 
bounds  of  our  nature ,  let  us  reafon  cautioufly, 
pronounce  modcftly,  praAice  fmcerely,  and  hope 
humbly.  To  do  this,  is  to  be  wife  and  good : 
and  to  be  wife  and  good,  is  better  far  than  to  be 
a  philofopher,  a  metaphyiician,  or  even  a  divine. 

The 
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The  law  of  their  nature,  is  the  concern  of 
all  men  alike.  All  men  are,  therefore,  able  alike 
to  difcover  this  law,  and  the  conftitution  of 
things  from  whence  it  is  derived.  All  men  do 
rot  difcover  it  indeed  alike,  tho  all  men,  even 
the  moft  favage  and  ignorant,  have,  as  I  belidve, 
fome  imperfect  notions  of  it,  which  ohftrvation 
and  experience  force  into  their  minds.  If  there 
are  any  creatures  of  human  figure,  to  whom  even 
thus  much  cannot  be  afcribed,  which  I  do  not 
believe,  they  are  ranked  as  improperly  under 
the  human  fpecies,  as  they  would  be  if  they 
had  a  different  figure.  Ignorance  about  the  law 
of  nature,  like  ignorance  about  many  other  truths, 
to  which  no  man  can  refufe  his  aflent  when  they 
arc  propofed  to  his  underftanding,  is  due  to  fome 
or  more  of  thofc  many  reafons,  by  which  men 
are  diverted  from  the  purfuit  of  attainable  know- 
ledge, or  flopped  in  it :  and  their  errors,  in  this 
cafe,  may  be  imputed,  in  fome  degree,  to  the 
fame  caufes,  as  well  as  to  afFeflions,  paflions, 
and  the  force  of  cuftom.  But  philofophers,  di- 
vines, and  lawyers,  who  diveft,  or  Ihould  divcft 
thcmielves  of  aftedtions  and  paflions,  and  pay  no 
regard  to  cuftom,  run,  by  a  contrary  method, 
into  a  variety  of  contrary  opinions,  concerning 
one  of  the  plaineft  and  moft  important  objefts 
of  our  thoughts.  The  former  flop  (hort  of  that 
knowledge,  which  lies  within  the  bounds  of  hu- 
man comprehenfion.  Tlie  latter  overlook  it, 
whilft  they  aim  at  knowledge  that  is  unattain- 
able ,  becaufe  it  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  therefore  of  human  compreheil- 
fion. 

The  notions  on  which  Cudworth  endea- 
vours to  ground  eternal  and  immutable  morali- 
ty have  prevailed  much,  with  fome  difference 
iii  the   reprefentation  of  them>   among  ancient 

and 
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and  modern  theifts.  Let  us  mention  two  of  the 
latter  only,  befides  himfcif,  Grotius  and 
Clarke. 

One  v/ould  be  tempted  to  think  that  when 
thefe  men  affert  the  eternity,  independency,  and 
immutability  of  the  great  principles  of  the  law 
of  our  nature,  they  mean  all  this  comparative- 
ly only;  comparatively  with  civil  laws,  which 
are  novel,  dependent  on  the  will  of  man,  and 
hiUtable  at  his  pleafure.  One  might  think  it 
ftrange  too,  that  they  rtiould  not  diftinguifli 
between  the  divine  prefcience,  and  the  divine 
inftitution';  or  imagine  a  law,  made  for  man, 
co-eternal  with  God.  But  their  theological  pur- 
pofe  in  maintaining  ati  opinion  liable  to  fo  ma- 
ny objedions,  and  quite  unneceflary  to  the  efta- 
bliftiment  of  our  moral  obligations  on  the  firm- 
eft  foundations,  will  appear  in  the  courfe  of 
thefe  reflexions.  Divines,  among  whom  the  great 
lawyer  we  have  mentioned  has  a  juft  right  to 
be  reckoned,  fee  far  before  them,  and  are  deter- 
mined in  laying  of  principles  by  the  confequen-  • 
ces  they  intend  to  draw. 

PuFFENDORF*  is  of  a  coutrary  opinion  to 
Grotius.  He  cenfures  very  juftly  thofe  who, 
like  him,  endeavour  to  join  with  God  any  coe- 
val, extrinfecal  principle,  which  they  afliime  that 
he  was  obliged  to  follow  in  afligning  the  forms 
and  effences  of  things.  He  maintains,  that  the 
aftions  of  men  are  perfedlly  indifferent,  if  you 
fet  afide  the  confideration  of  all  law  divine  and 
human  ;  that  the  morality  of  adtions  in  a  focial 
creature,  is  derived  from  that  focial  nature  which 
God  has  been  plcafcd  to  give  him,  and  not 
from  any  immutable  neceflity ;  and  he  (hows  how 
ill  thofe  paflages  of  Scripture,  which  Grotius 
quotes,  are  applied  to  prove  an  original  law  fo 
truly  common  to  God  and  man,  that  God  per- 
mits himfelf  to  be  judged  according  to  it. 

•    Clarks 

•  Lftw  of  natareand  nations.    I.  i.  c.  2, 
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Clarke  has,  in  our  time,  diftinguifhed  him* 
felf  in  defence  of  the  dodtrine  we  oppofe.  He 
has  made  it  the  firift*  propofition,  in  his  Eviden- 
ces of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  with  a  ma- 
gifterial  air,  and  all  the  confidence  of  thofe  n>en 
who  talk  on  every  occafion  of  nothing  lefs  than 
demonllration.  "  Fidenter  fan^  ut  folent  ifti, 
**  nihil  tarn  verens,  quam  ne  dubitarc  aliqua  d^ 
**  re  videretur*."  This  prppofition,  however, 
on  which  he  prefumes  to  reft  fo  important  a 
caufe,  as  on  the  angular  ftone  of  all  religion, 
will  appear  to  be  abftird  and  inconfiftent,  when 
it  is  once  analyfed;  and  his  proofs  of  it  will 
appear  to  prove  nothing,  or  to  prove  what  is  out 
of  difpute.  Thus  I  think :  and  if  I  think  right- 
ly, there  is  the  more  reafon  to  demolilh  this  falfc 
foundation ,  becaufe  it  is  as  eafy,  as  ncceffary, 
.  to  lay  one  that  is  undeniably  true. 

The  general  abfurdity  and  inconfiftency  of 
this  propofition  lies  here.  The  demonftrator 
confounds  in  it  two  contrary  propofitions ;  and 
Aiding,  infenfibly  to  many  readers,  from  that 
which  no  reafohable  man  can  admit,  into  that 
which  every  reafonable  man  mtft  admit,  he  means 
nothing  by  a  pomp  of  words,  or  he  means  to 
make  the  proofs  of  the  latter  pafs  for  proofs  of 
the  former.  He  aflerts,  that  neceflary  and  eter- 
nal relations  of  different  things  to  one  another, 
and  the  confequent  fitnefs  and  un^tncfs  of  ap- 
plication of  thefe  things  and  of  their  relations, 
determine  the  will  of  God  always  and  neceflari- 
ly  to  chufe  to  adt  only  what  is  agreeable  to  juft- 
ice,  equity,  goodnels,  and  truth,  that  is,  to  thofe 
abftradt  ideas,  in  order  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
univerfe.  Thefe  expreffions  lead  me,  they  can- 
not but  lead  me,    to  underftand  that  the  fame 

Vol.  V.  D  dodtrine 

f  TuLLYdcNat  Deor.  Lib.   i.  fpeakiagof  Vellbivj 
the  Epicurean. 
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doftrine  is  intended,  as  we  have  faid  no  reafon- 
able  man,  no  good  theift  moll  certainly,  can 
admit,  the  doftrine  of  eternal  independent  eflen- 
ces,  a$  it  has  been  taught.  But  the  ftate  of 
the  queftion  is  changed  at  once;  for,  after  af- 
ferting  that  all  fubordinate  rational  beings  ought 
to  determine  their  wills,  and  condudt  their  ac- 
tions, by  the  fame  eternal  rules  by  which  God 
proceeds  in  governing,  and  therefore  proceeded 
in  creating,  the  world :  the  inftances  brought' to 
prove  it  are  all  relative  to  our  human  ftate, 
and  the  rules  are  fuch  as  could  be  no  rules  an- 
tecedently to  the  exiftence  of  fubordinate  ration- 
al beings,  and  moral  agents.  Let  us  mention 
two  or  three  of  thefe  inftances.  That  God  is 
infinitely  fuperior  to  man,  is  as  clear  no  doubt, 
as  that  infinity  is  larger  than  a  point,  or  eter- 
nity Ipngex  than  a  moment.  That  men  fliould 
worfliip  and  obey  God,  for  I  dare  not  ufe  the- 
ological familiarity  and  talk  of  imitating  God,  is 
as  fit,  as  it  is  true  that  they  depend  on  him. 
In  ftiort,  general  beneyolence,  fidelity  in  par- 
ticular compacts,  and  all  the  duties  of  natural 
religion,  ari'e  moft  evidently  from  a  fitnefs  of 
application  of  different  things,  and  their  different 
relations  arifing  from  the  nature  which  God,  ac- 
cording to  his  good  pleafure,  has  beftowed  upon 
lis,  and  frOiH  that  of  the  fyftem  which  he  has 
conftitutcd,  and  wherein  he  has  placed  us.  That 
God  is  fuperiot  to  man,  and  that  man  ought  to 
worfhip  and  obey  God,  are  truths  that  have  ex- 
ifted  ever  fince  there  was  fuch  a  rational  crea- 
ture as  man  to  perceive  them,  and  to  ftand  in 
fuch  a  relation  to  God.  That  benevolence,  fide- 
lity, and  every  other  moral  obligation  has  ex- 
ifted  likewife,  ever  fincc  there  was  fuch  a  mo- 
ral agent  as  man  to  be  obliged  by  them,  and 
to  ftand  in  fuch  relations  as  we  ftand   to  one 

another* 
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another.  Is  it  not  enough  that  we  go  as  high  as 
our  nature,  to  difcover  the  laws,  of  it  ?  To 
what  purpofe  do  We  make  that  Intricate,  by  me- 
taphyfical  abftradlions,  which  God  has  made  fd 
extremely  plain  ? 

I  miOht  alk,    to  what  purpofe  tliis  kind   of 
legerdemain  is  employed  in  reafoning?      After 
Dr.  CuDwoRTH  has  talked  dogmatically  of  eter- 
hal,  immutable,  independent  natures,    it  comes 
out.  that  he  does  not  mean  real  natures,  but  the 
ideas  that   we   frame  of  nature?  that  we  aflume. 
Much  in  the  fame  manner,    after   Dr:  Clarke 
has  talked,  at  leaft  as  dogmatically,  of  an  eter- 
nal rule  by   which  God  has  always  afted  ne- 
ceflarily,  and   of  juftice,  equity,    ^oodnefs,  and 
tmth,  as  of  intelligible  natures  which  h^ve   al- 
ways exifted,  and  agreeably  to  which  God  ha# 
always  diredted  his  condudt,*  he  proceeds  to  talk 
of  this  very  rule  not  as  a  rule  eternally  refult- 
ing  from  the  eternal  and  independent  differences 
of  things  and  of  their  relations,    but  as   a  rule 
refulting  from  a  fyftem   of  beings  whom  God 
created  in  time,  and  from  the  relation  in  which 
he  conftituted  them   to  himfelf  and  to  one  ano- 
ther.    No  man  will  deny,  that  a  fquare   is  dou- 
ble to  a  triangle  of  equal  bafe  and  height,  frorri 
all  eternity,  if  the  doftor  pleafes,  and  rather  than 
engage  in  fuch  ufelefs  difquifitidns ;   but  every 
man  of  common  fenfe  will  deny,  that  there  could 
be  a  law  of  human  nature  before  ariy  fuch  na- 
ture was  in  being.     Clarke  raifes  man  firftto 
adt  by   the  fame  rule,  by  which  God  made  and 
governs  the  univerfe  2  and  after  that,  he  reftrains 
infinite  ^knowledge    and  wifdom  ta  adt  by  the 
lame  rule  by  which   the  creatures  of  God  deter, 
mine,  or  ought  to  determine,  their  wills,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  that  they   derive  from  the 
contemplation  of  their  own  fyftem  of  being,  that 
..Da  is, 
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IS,  of  a  fmall,  ahd  doiibtlefs  an  inconfidcrabfe 
part  of  the  univerfe^  not,  by  immenfe  degrees^ 
of  the  whole.  *'  Qno  teneam  Protca  nodo  ?" 
By  tlie  firft  we  are  bewildered  in  metaphyfical 
abftradions,  that  have  no  tendency  to  promote 
morality ;  and  by  t'he  laft,  divines  obtain  a  la- 
titude of  making  what  hypothefes  they  pleafe^ 
and  a  pretence  of  reafoning  with  the  fame  licence 
about  the  defigns  and  conduft  of  the  living  God, 
as  they  wDuld  take  in  reafoning  about  thofe  of 
a  dead,  but  not  of  a  living  monarch.  This  rs 
the  true  theological  fecret :  and  I  believe  you 
will  think  itfo^  whenwe  come  toconfider Clarke'^ 
dodtrine  concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  u^fe  he  makes  of  it. 

But  to  carry  on  the  analyfe  of  this  firft  propo- 
fiiion.  We  are  told  in  it,  that  thefe  eternal  and 
neceflary  differctices  of  things,  for  fuch  they  arer 
ftill  called,  caufe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  men,  or 
ky  an  obligation  upon  them,  to*  aft  according 
to  this  rule,  feparate  from  the  confideration  of 
the  will  oF  God,  and  from  any  expectation  of 
reward,  or  fear  of  punifhment,  annexed  either 
by  natural  confequence  or  by  pofitive  appoint- 
ment. Now  furefy  this  muft  be  thought  a  very- 
odd  method  of  promoting  natural  religion^  and 
giving  evidences  of  it,  fince  it  puts  the  atheift 
and  the  thevft  Into  the  fame  cafe ;  and  as  tales 
Were  inconfiftently  jumbled  together^  before,  ft> 
charafters  are  now.  The  atheift  may  have  re^ 
gard  to  natural  differences  alortie^  and  to  the  con- 
fluences of  afting  or  not  aftfng  according  to 
tlrem.  He  may  fee,  that  altho  human  aftions, 
confidered  merely  as  natural,  and  abftraCbsdly 
fnom  all  relations,  circumftances,  and  confequeit- 
ces,  might  be  deemed  abfolutely  indifferent,  yet 
no  human  aftion  can  be  fo  confideted.  The  athe- 
ift, therefore,  may  think  himfetf  very  li^lj  un^- 

der 
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Ar  an  obligation  of  intereft,  aiifmg  from  the 
<JifFerent  confcquences  of  his  aftions,  tho  he  ac- 
knowledges no  divine  legiflature ;  and  lie  would 
laugh  very  juftly  at  the  man  who  fhould  tell 
him,  that  he .  was  not  obfiged  fo  pafe  over  the 
bridge,  tho  he  might  be  drowned  in  the  torrent, 
becaufe  there  was  no  adt  of  parliament  for  it* 
The  theift  indeed  muft  think  himfelf,  in  this  re-- 
ipeft,  under  an  obligation  of  duty  as  well  as  in- 
tereft. Whatever  adions  are  naturally  good  or 
evil,  muft  appear  to  him  to  be  ib  morally.  They 
derive  their  particula^r  natures  from  the  conftitu- 
tion  ofourfyftem.  They  might  not  have  been 
what  they  are,  if  this  fyftem  had  not  been  what 
it  is,  and  this  fyftem  could  not  have  been  what 
It  is,  if  God,  who  made  it,  had  not  willed  that 
Jt  fliould  be  fo.  Nay,  even  on  the  fuppofition 
of  eternal  neceflfary  differences,  and  independent 
Tiiatures,  it  would  be  flill  true  that  the  wili  of 
God  conftitutes  the  obligation  of  duty.  It  would 
be  falfe  to  affert,  in  the  terms  of  this  propofition, 
that  the  fuppofed  eternal  necelTarydifferenpes  of 
things  conftitute  it  alone.  How  independent  foc- 
ver  we  fuppofe  the,  different  natures  of  tilings  tx) 
be,  it  depended  moft  certainly  on  the  will  of 
God,  who  made  the  fyftem,  to  introduce  tliem 
into  it  as  he  thought  fit.  If  he  did  not  mikt?, 
he  affcmblcd,  he  ordered  them;  and  whatever 
obligation  refults  from  them,  in  this  fyftem,  re- 
fults  from  them  therefore  by  his  will,  and  is 
impofed  by  it.  Once  more,  and  to  conclude  tliis 
analyfe.  It  is  plainly  falfe  to  affert,  that  men 
are  obliged  to  obferve  the  laws  of  nature  on  ab- 
ftraft  confiderations,  and  for  reafons  alone,  of 
the  fame  kind  as  thofe  which  determine  them  (o 
agree  about  proportions  or  difproportions,  in  ge- 
ometry and  arithmetic*  The  advantages  or  dif- 
advantagei^,  annexed  by  natural  confequence  to 

tlic 
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the  obfcrvation  or  breach  of  the  law  of  nature; 
do  certainly  determine  the  atheift  who  obfervcs 
it  without  believing  a  law  in  the  ftridt  fenfe  of 
the  word,  but  believing  an  obligation  in  the 
iftridteft:  and  it  is  manifeft,  that  no  other  con- 
fideration  can,  nor,  on  his  principles,  ought  to 
determine  him.  The  thcift  is  determined  by 
the  fame  advantages  or  difadvantages,  ftill  more 
ftrongly  j  becaufe  he  looks  on  them  as  annexed, 
not  only  by  natural  confequences,  but  by  po- 
fitive  and  divine  appointment.  I  fpeak  of  the 
theift  as  a  philofopher  only.  If  we  confidered 
him  as  a  chriftian,  we  fliould  confider  him  un- 
der the  influence  of  further  and  greater  advan- 
tages or  difadvantages,  annexed  by  the  fame  di- 
vine appointment.  Thus  the  matter  (lands  ve- 
ry clearly  :  and  tho  men  may  puzzle  it  by  play- 
ing with  the  words,  inducement,  obligation,  will 
of  a  fuperior,  law,  and  others,  they  cannot  alter 
the  ftate  of  it.      ' 

Right  reafon  cpnfifls  in  a  conformity  with 
truth,  and  truth  in  a  conformity  with  nature. 
Nature,  or  the  aggregate  of  things  which  arc, 
is  the  great  fource  froni  whence  all  the  rivu- 
lets of  real  knowledge  muft  be  derived.  When 
we  cannot  go  up,  and  as  far  as  we  cannot  gp 
up  thither,  we  muft  remain  in  ignorance,  and 
we  may  be  the  riiofe  contented  to  remain  fq 
in  feyeral  cafes,  becaufe  we  go  up  in  fcveral  to 
the  fpring  head,  pr  at  leaft  as  far  towards  it, 
as  the  Author  of  all  nature  thought  it  necefla- 
ry  that  creatures  in  our  rank  of  being  (hould 
go.  It  is  a  Ihong  inftance  of  the  perverfity 
of  the  human  will,  but  it  is  true  in  fadl,  that 
rnen  attempt  often  to  gp  beyond  nature,  for  no 
better  a  reafon  than  this,  becaufe  they  cannot 
go  up  to  it ;  or  than  this,  becaufe  they  do  not 
find  that  to  b",  which  imagination  had  told  them 

might 
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might  be.  Thefe  men  are  metaphyficians,  and 
by  this  method  jhey  have  fallen  at  all  times  in- 
to error,  or  into  fomething  worfe  perhaps  than 
error,  but  worfe  fureiy  than  ignorance,  into  doubt, 
perplexity,  needlefs  difquifitions,  and  endlefs  dif- 
putation.  Thus  it  has  fared  with  the  greateft 
fcholars,  and  with  men  of  the  niceft  difcernmcnt 
and  acutcnefs,  with  Cudworth,  for  inllancc, 
and  with  Clarke.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafeft 
fide  is  that  of  ignorance :  if  he  may  be  called 
ignorant,  who  keeps  within  the  obvious  bounds 
of  nature  and  truth,  and  prefumes  to  continue 
the  purfuit  of  knowledge  no  further.  Ignorance 
belongs  more  properly  to  him  who  is  thought 
to  know,  whilft  he  tranfgreffcs  thefe  bounds,  and 
calls  every  hypothefis  a  demonftration. 

That  the  philofophers  we  have  mentioned 
are  guilty  of  this  abfurdity,  has  been  fhewn  ;  and 
it  would  not  be  hard  to  (hew,  by  many  proofs, 
that  whilft  they  pretend  to  eftablifh  morality, 
they  do  real  injury  to  theifm.  They  make  the 
incomprehenfible  Being,  in  a  certain  fenfe,  too 
comprehenfible,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  al^- 
perfedl  Being  too  nearly  allied  to  the  imper- 
fedion  of  the    human.^ 

Things  are  what  they  are  by  nature,  not  by 
will,  fays  Cudworth.  Would  it  not  be  more 
confiftent  with  theifm,  to  fay,  things  are  what 
they  are  by  immutable  natures,  which  the  will 
of  God  has  given  them  f  Would  it  not  be  more 
within  the  bounds  of  human  conception,  and  there 
fore  more  reafonable,  to  fay,  that  God  conftitu- 
ted  thefe  natures  in  conflituting  this  fyftem,  than 
to  affume  that  thefe  natu^es,  which  are  contained 
in  our  fyftem,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  arrive  no  other  way  than  by  the  gradual 
knowledge  that  we  acquire  of  our  fyftem,  are 
independently  on  it  and  on  the  ^d  who  made  it } 

This 
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The  reafon   of    things,    deduced  from    their 
difference,    from  their   different    relations,    and 
the  different  confequences   of  their  applications^ 
may  be  fufficient  for  the  atheift,   'He   may  refer 
the  whole  to  the  powers  and  operations  of  fome- 
thing,  he  knows  not  what,  but  fomething  felf-cx- 
iftent  and  eternal,  which  he  thinks  fit  to  call  the 
univerfe,  or  univerfal  nature.     The  theift  is  not 
fo  content.     The  reafon   of  things  is  to  him  that 
clue  by  which  he  condu<Sls  himfelf  indifcovering 
the  exillence  of  God,   and  the   will  of  ^  God,  as 
far  as  man  is  an  objeft  of  it.     But  the  will  of 
God  is  fome thing  lefs,  apd  the  reafon  of  things 
is  fome  thing    more,    in  the  efteem     of  fuch  of 
thefe  men  as  call'  themfelves  divines.     An  eter- 
nal reafon  of  things,  arifing  from  their  independ- 
ent natures,  and  known  to  man  as  well  as  to  God, 
is,  accqyding  to  thefe   philofophers  and  divines, 
the  true   criterion  of  moral  good  and  evil,    the 
rule  by  which  the  Creator  and  the  creature  are 
obliged  alike  to   adt ;  with  this  difference  arifing 
from  the  perfedtions  of  one  and  the  imperfedions 
of  the  other,  God  cannot  aft  otherwife,  man  may. 
Is  it    not  to  be  apprehended  that  men,  tainted 
with  fuch  notions  as  thefe,  will  reafon  conftant- 
ly   a  priori,  and  from  them,  down  to  their  mo- 
ral obligations :  the  confequence  of  which  may  be, 
that  thefe  obligations  will  become  as  unfixed  and 
as  fludtuating  in  their  minds,  as  general  and  ab- 
ftradt  ideas  ufually  are.'*      Is  it   not  to  be  ap- 
prehended,   that  they    will  never  condefcend  to 
reafon  a  pofteriori,  and  from  the  adVual  conftitu- 
tion  of  things,  up  to  tJie  will   of  God   and    the 
duty  of  man  \  the  confeq!ience  of  which  would 
be  to  eftablifh  a   rule   of  judgment  concerning 
the   great  principles  of  moral  obligations,  as  in- 
variable as  the  obligations  themfelves.? 

These  metapliyfical  divines  are,  for  this  rea- 
fon, 
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fon,  the  more  to  be  condemned,  that,  whilft  they 
pretend  to  knowledge,  that  nerther  men  nor  an- 
gels, I  ^^refiiniey  arc  capable  of  having,  know- 
ledge of  divine  ideas,  and  of  the  rute  by  \vhich 
infinite  wifdom  governs,  and  whilft  they  would 
entice  us  by  learned  language,  vague  expreflions, 
and  falfe  airs  of  demonftration,  to  feek  the  laws 
of  our  nature  out  of  the  fcene  of  our  nature, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  clear  ctjucepiions 
we  are  able  to  have i  this  very-  law  is  enaifted 
in  all  the  works  of  God,  promuigated  in  ternis 
the  moft'  proportionable  tg  "human,  conception, 
and  writ  in  characters  {b  pk-in,  that'. he  who  run* 
may  read  them./ 

The  igreat    prwciples  of   mofal  truth  are  .as 
much  founded  in  the   nature  of  things,  as  thofe 
of  mathematical  truth :  and  it  is'  not  a  little  lefe 
abfurd  to  contradift  the  former  by  our  words  or 
aftions,  than  to  deny  the   latter.     If  the  latter  of 
thefe  have  an  advantage  in  this  refpe<ft,  that  the 
demonftratibns  of  them  are  carried  on  with  great- 
er fteadinefs  and  precifion,  by  the  immediate  and 
joint  afliftance  of  fenfe  and  intellect;    .the   for- 
mer   have  an  advantage,    for    fuch    it  may  be 
reckoned,  of  an  other  kind.     We  perceive  the 
truth  of  both  with  equal  evidence  4    butt  as  tfie 
former  are  mucb  more  important  to  us  than  tiiC 
latter,    we   may    be  ignorant  of  all.  mathemati- 
cal, we  cannot  be  fo  of  all   moral  truth.     We 
difcover  one,    the   other  difcovers  itfelf  •  it  db- 
trudes  itfelf  on  the  mind,  and  the  mind  perceives 
it  with  greater   fatisfadion.      He  who  demonft- 
rates  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  or  that  a  fquare  is  double 
to  a    triangle  of  equal  bafe   and  height,   has  a 
dry  inward  complacency.     But  he  who  contem- 
plateS'  the  obvious  advantages  of  benevolence  an4 
jufti,cc  to    fociety,  and  of  fqciety  to  mankind, 

will 
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'  born  infants,  infants  have  not  the  ufe  of  fpeech, 
fome  men  are  born  dumb»  and  have  it  not  du- 
ring their  whole  lives,  men  are  therefore  by 
their  nature  incapable,  or  unfit  to  fpeak.  If 
men  were  at  any  time,  for  years  or  ages,  in 
that  ftate  of  war  and  confufion  which  Hobbes 
aflumes  to  be  their  natural  ftate,  it  would  not 
follow  that,  every  one  had,  by  nature,  a  right 
to  do  what  every  one  had,  by  particular  cir- 
cumftances  and  contingency  of  events,  the  pow- 
er to  do.  It  would  only  follow,  that  inuindt 
determines  fooner,  and  appetite  and  paffion  more 
ftrongly,  than  reafon.  It  would  only  follow^ 
that  the  fpring  of  human  nature  exerted  it's 
force,  before  the  balance,  which  is  defigned  to 
-controul  and  regulate  the  impulfes  of  it,  was  put 
into  aftivity,  as  it  mull  be,  according  to  th^ 
fame  nature,  by  time  and  experience.  But  the 
cafe  affumed  has  no  pretence  to  be  admitted; 
neither  is  it  poflible  to  conceive,  on  any  fuppo- 
fition,  fuch  a  ftate  of  mankind  as  the  philofo- 
.pher  of  Malmesbury  had  figured  to  himfelf. 
However  you  fuppofe  the  human  race  to  have 
begun,  focieties,  little  indeed,  but  focieties  ftUl, 
muft  have  been  co-eval  wirii  it.  If  there  was  a 
firft  man  and  a  firft  woman,  they  and  their 
children  ffor  thefe  could  not  nurfe  and  educate 
themfelves)  muft  have  conftituted  a  firft  focie- 
tv.  If  numbers  of  men  and  women  fprung  out 
of  tlie  earth  at  once,  there  might  be  fome  con- 
tefts  among  the  men  about  thefe  primitive  ladies, 
and  fome  violence  might  be  emj:Joyed,  and  fome 
confufion  might  arife,  in  the  immediate  hurrv  of 
copulation.  But  after  that,  the  fame  infiind^whivh 
had  cr.ufed  variance,  would  have  formed  focieties. 
Families  wpuld  have  been  foon  xaifed,  and    the 

authority 
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authority,  fubofdination,  order»  and  union,  ne-' 
ceffary  for  their  well  being,  muft  have  follow- 
ed naturally,  as  we  may  obferve  that  they  do 
among  the  moft  favage  people.  Men  never  were, 
becaufe  they  could  never  fubfift,  in  a  Hate  of 
abfolute  individuality.  Self-love,  direded  by  in- 
ftind\  to  mutual  pleafure,  made  the  union  of 
man  and  woman.  Self-love  made  that  of  parents 
and  children.  Self-love  begat  fociability ;  and 
reafon,  a  principle  of  human  nature,  as  well  as 
inftindl,  irtiproved  it.  Reafon  improved  it,  ex- 
tended it  to  relations  more  remote,  and  united 
feveral  families  into  one  community,  as  inftind: 
had  united  feveral  individuals  into  one  family. 
Reafon  performed  this  by  the  help  of  experience : 
and  what  is  the  effeifl  of  experience.?  It  is  not 
to  make  any  thing  new  in  nature,  it  is  to  dif- 
cover  what  was  in  nature,  tho  unobferved  befpre. 
We  might  fay  as  truly  that  Columbus  difcover- 
ed  a  neWs  world, 'in  the  abfolute  as  well  as  rela- 
tive fenfe  of  the  word,  as  to  fay  with  Hobbes, 
that  when  men  diftinguifhed  between  juft  and 
unjuft,  and  made  laws  and  inftitutions  on  that 
diltindlion,  they  made  that  to  be  juft  or  unjuft 
which  was  indifferent  before.  The  natural  ob- 
ligation to  exercife  benevolence,  to  adminifter 
juftice,  and  to  keep  compafts,  is  as  evident  to 
human  reafon,  as  the  defire  of  happinefs  is  agree- 
able to  human  inftinft.  We  defire  by  inftind, 
we  acquire  by  reafon.  The  natural  defire  leads 
us  neceCTarily  to  the  natural  obligation :  and  we 
proceed,  in  this  cafe,  from  intuitive  tp  demonft-. 
rative  knowledge,  by  the  fame  fure  fteps,  by 
which  we  proceed  from  the  knowledge  of  our 
own,  to  that  of  God's  exiftence.  The  law  of  na- 
ture, o^  of  right  reafon,  is  the  real  original  of  all 
pofitivie    laws.      Such  it  appeared    to    Tully  «. 

''  Ergo 
'.  Dc  Leg.  Lib.  ii.  b  ibid. 
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*'  Ergo  eft  lex,"  fays  he,  **  juftorum  injuftorUm- 
"  que  dillinAio  ad  illam  antiquiffimam  et  rerum 
*'  omnium  principcm  expreffa  naturam,  ad  quam 
•*  leges  hominum  diriguntur."  As  the  civil  laws 
derfve  their  authority  from  a  conformity  to  this 
original,  fo  it  is  their  real*  or  fuppdfed  tendency 
to  the  fame  end  that  induces  men  tofubmit  to 
them.  Tully^  fhall  fupport  my  opinion  again. 
It  is  certain,  according  to  him,  that  they  who 
gave  laws  to  mankind  *'  populis  oftendifle  fe  ea 
"  fcripturos  atque  laturos,  quibus  illi  adfcriptis 
•*  fufceptifque  honefte  beat^que  viverent*. 

Let 

^  De  Lfg.  Lib.  ii. 

•  TTio  T  would  rnr  take  Tully  for  my  sjuidc  in  matters 
of  the  (irft   philofophy,  yet  his  opinions  are  often  true,  and  hrt 
authority  is  always  of  weight,    if  not  to   determine,  yci  lo 
confirm  us,  on  fuch  fubjefts  as  ihefe.     It  docs  fi  very  reafbn- 
ably  in  the  notions  that  nre  advanced,  and  implied  in  this  pa- 
ragraph.    They  who  alTumc  that  the  will  of  a  fuperior  can 
alone  condirute  obli;/ation,  do  really  trifle,    and  miftake   too 
groilly  ;  fmce  not  only  a  moral  obligation  may  exift  without  a 
law,  but  a  law  may  be  fuch  as  to  create  no  moral  obligation^ 
When  we  fpeak  of  moral  obligations,  cither  we  mean  nothing 
or  we  mean  that  we  are  tied,  bound,  tfnd  under  an  internal, 
that  is,    a  moral  necefllty  of  conforming  ourfelves  to  ihofe 
rules  which  are  expreifv-d   in  the  conftiiuiion   of  our  nature* 
and  on  the  cfafervation  of  which  the  happinefs  of  our  kind 
depends.     Rea(<>n  is  in  this  cafe  the  obliger.     A  rational  crea- 
ture is  the  obliged  ;  and  he  is  Co  obliged  as  no   law,  made 
by  mere   will,   can  of  itfelf  oblige,      The   mere  will  of  a 
Icgiflator  may  conftrain,  may  force,  may  create  an  outward, 
ft  phyfical  necefllty,  but  this  necefllty  implies  no  obligation  • 
and  if  king  lords  and  commons   had  ena6led,  that  when  pa- 
rents lived  to  the  flge  of  fourfcore  their  children  iliould  put 
them   to  death,  you  would  not  have  thought  yourfelf  under 
an  obligitinn  of  putting  your  old  mother  to  death.     In  fhort, 
human  laws  are  in  a  firft   confideraiion  nothing    more   than 
the  diftaies  of  will,  the  will  of  a  legiflator,   enforced  by  fu- 
perior power ;  and  in    a  fecond,  they  may  acouire,  or  not 
acquire,  the   right  of  obliging,   as  they  have  the  power  of 
forcing.     Rut  this  order  is  invetted  in  the  divine  law  of  na- 
ture.   The  moral  necefllty  of  a6ting  agreeably  to  itj  in  or- 
der 
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Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  men  have  been 
fometimcs  feduced,  and  fometimcs  forced  to  re- 
ceive the  will  of  other  men  for  law :  that  this 
has  been  done  without  any  regard  to  the  law 
of  nature,  and  might  have  been  done  juft  as 
effeftually  on  the  fuppofition  of  no  fuch  law, 
Reafon  will  tell  us,  that  it  cannot,  and  expe- 
rience that  it  has  not  been  fo  done,  whatever 
appearances  might  have  ftruck  thofc  who  do  not 
took  far  enough  back  to  the  caufes  of  things. 
Men  are  not  attradled  by  founds  or  odors,  nor 
hived  like  bees;  and,  far  from  fubmitting  to 
civil  lav^s  made  by  mere  will,  they  have  fubmit- 
ted  to  thefe,  that  they  might  not  be  governed 
by  mere  will.  That  fraud  and  force  hold  men 
in  fubjedion,  I  do  not  deny,  the  firft  princi- 
pally  to  ecclefiaftical,  and  both  to  civil  tyran- 
ny. But  this  I  deny,  that  fraud  and  force  were  ^ 
fufficient  of  themfelves,  and  the  true,  fole,  and 
original  means  of  fubmitting  men  to  fuch  ty- 
ranny. 

I  SHALL  not  fpeak  here  of  religious  tyran- 
ny, the  firft,  and,  with  rcfpeft  to  the  authori- 
ty it  prophanes,  the  moft  audacious  offspring 
of  fraud.  Enough  has  been  faid  on  that  fub- 
jea  in  another  Effay.  Here  I  confine  myfelf 
to  civil  inftitutions  and  civil  government  alone 
and  I  reft  aftoniflicd  at  the  ftrange  perverfion 
of  reafon  in  thofe  men,  who  make  the  abufeof 
natural  law,  as  far  as  they  can,  pafs  for  the  ori- 
ginal of  all  law.  Could  the  fraud,  or,  if  ycu 
will  foften  the  terms,  the  art  of  Icgiflators  have 

impofed 

^^r  ^^  ?  r"'*^  ^^^^  happinefs  wMch  we  are  determined  irrefii^- 
ibry  to  dcfire,  is  a  firft  confiderarion,  and  is  alone  fufficient  to 
create  obligation.  In  difcovering  this  law  we  are  led  ro  difco- 
ver  thelegiflator,  andwillis  added  to  inveft  obligation  with 
fiU  the  forms  of  law,  the  will  of  that  being  who  conftituied 
the  obligation  when  he  made  the  human  fyftem,  and  who  by 
conftiiutiflg  ihe  obligation,  made  aod  promulgated  the  law. 
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impo(ed  originally  for  laws  the  diftales  of 
mere  wUl  ?  Certainly  not.  Mere  will  would 
have  revolted  mankind  from  them,  if  it  had  ap- 
pealed to  be  fuch  :  and  it  would  have  appear- 
ed to  be  ftKh,  if  there  had  not  been,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  in  the  reafon  of  man,  a 
law  which  fometimcs  gave,  and  always  feemed 
to  give  a  fandtion  to  their  laws.  What  there- 
fore could  fraud  do,  or  has  fraud  done*,  in  this 
refpe<ft  ?  Notliing  more  than  this.  When  rea- 
fon and  experience  determined  men  to  walk 
in  thofe  paths  which  the  law  of  nature  points 
out,  and  which  lead  to  the  happinefs  of  their 
kind ;  fraud,  like  an  unfaithful  guide^  led  them 
infenfibly  iuto  others.  Nature  direfted  them  to 
unite  in  focieties,  and  to  fubmit  to  civil  laws^ 
from  their  common  utility.  Fraud  betrayed  them 
into  the  tyranny  af  mere  will,  and  when  various 
inftitutions  and  various  cuftoms  had  made  them 
lofe  fight  of  the  law  of  their  nature,  it  was 
not  hard  to  perfuade  them  that  the  diftates  of  will, 
defigned  for  particular  not  comrrKMi  utility,  and 
even  repugnant  to  this  law,  were  deduced  from 
It.  Thus  again,  as  to  force.  When  abfolutc 
power  is  once  eftablilhed,  it  may  impofe  arbitra- 
ry will  for  law.  It  cannot  make  things  juft  or 
unjuft,  ncr  create  natures,  that  exifted  before 
government  itfelf.  But  as  they  were  ill  obferv* 
cd  then,  they  may  be  ill  defined  now,  in  parti- 
cular inftances.  Th^  unjufl  may  pafs  for  what 
it  is  in  fome  cafes,  and  be  decreed  juft  in  others : 
and  thus,  civil  laws,  not  only  may,  but  do  very 
frequently,  confound  the  diftindion  that  nature 
has  made,  the  very  diftinftion  which  is  fo  falfe- 
ly  afcribed  to  their  fole  authority.  But  what- 
ever abfolute  power  does  when  it  is  eftabliflied, 
how  could  it  be  eftabliflied  originally,  and  in  a 
ftate  of  nature  like  that   which    is    fuppofed? 

Abfolute 
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Abfolute  power  muft  have  been  acquired  by  fu- 
perior  force,  and  fuperior  force  by  fuperior  num- 
bers. Still  the  .qiieftion  will  return,  how  were 
thefe  fuf)erior  numbers  collefted  in  one  intereft, 
and  under  one  diredtion  ?  They  could  not  be 
fo  originally  by  vforce  ;  for  force  foppofes  them, 
and  is  derived  from  them.  Hercules  might 
have  travelled  with  his  club  in  his  hand,  front 
the  eaft  to  the  weft  :  his  club  might  have  deftroy- 
ed  here  and  there  a  monfterv  but  would  have 
formed  a  fociety  no  where.  Nothing  but  confent 
can  form  originally  colleftive  bodies  of  men. 
Nothing  but  confent,  therefore,  to  which  men 
are  determined  by  the  fociability  of  their  nature, 
by  an  antecedent  law,  could  have  raifed  an  ar- 
fcny,  or  created  that  force  by  which  it  is  affumed 
that  all  laws,  thofe  we  call  civil  and  thofe  we  call 
natural,  Were  alike  impofed  on  mankind. 

On  the  whole,  as  faft  as  families  united  in 
larger  focieties,  and  the  fame  plain  and  fimple 
rules,  the  firft  rudiments  of  natural  law,  that 
had  been  fuflScient  under  paternal  government, 
were  fo  no  longer,  but  required  greater  exten- 
fion  and  a  greater  variety  of  application.  Philo- 
fophers  and  legiflators  arofe,  conftituted  govern- 
ments, and  made  laws  wifely  and  unwifely, 
agreeably  and  difagreeably  to  the  nature  of  things, 
according  to  the  general  imperfedtion  of  human 
productions :  but  there  would  have  been  no  fo- 
cieties to  whom  laws  might  be  given,  no  pretence 
to  give  them,  no  difpofition  to  receive  them, 
if  there  had  not  been  a  primaeval  law,  a  lavv 
by  which  the  families  of  men  were  governed  in 
that  ftate  which  we  commonly  call  a  ftate  of 
nature,  and  which  laid  the  principles  of  future 
government  in  another  ftate,  to  which  they  ;were 
advancing  gradually.  This  primaeval  law  is 
that  code  wherein  all  the  laws,  to  whicji  God 

Vol.  V,  E  has 
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has  fubjefted  his  human  creatures,  arc  contained. 
Civil  laws  are  the  glofles  which  foftietimeisr'  ex- 
plain and  fometimes  perplex  it,  which  men  make, 
and  men  may  alter  at  their  \^ill;  whilll  the 
other  remains  immutable  like  that  of  God.  Hob- 
BEs  feems  to  admit  this  primaeval  law,  and  to 
give  up  his  pwn  doftrifne  in  thstt  place  of  hisf 
book  **  dc?  cive"  where  he  fpcaks  to  this  efFedV, 
for  I  quote  here  upon  my  memory,  "  that  merl 
**  were  obfigfed  to  enter  into  compa€fe  to  pre- 
**  ferve  one  another,  and  to  feek  peace  wher-* 
"  ever  it  could  be  had,  in  order'  to  prevent? 
*'  the  mifchref  and  defolation  which  would  at-' 
**  tend  his  imaginary  flate  of  nature.*'  Now 
rf  fome  things  were  fit  to  be  prevented,  fome 
things  were  unfit  to  'be  dorie,  irf  the  ftippofect 
ftate  of  nature;  from  whence  it  follows,  that 
the  diftindion  between  juft  and  unjull  was  made 
before  governments  were  inft'ituted,  or  legiilatora 
made  it,  which  the  fame  Mr.  Hobbes  denies. 

I  CONCLUDE  my  reflediions  by  obfcrving; 
that  the  whole  hypothefis  feems  to  be  raifed  ow 
three  great  miftakes.  If  confiders  man,  i^n  the 
ftate  of  nature,  under  the  direftion  of  hrs  appe- 
tites alone,  and  going  out  of  that  Itete  aflborr 
as  he  begins  to  exercifc  his  reafon ;  a-ltho  Hob- 
bes fays,  inconfiftently  enough  on  fome  occafi- 
ons,  that  right  reafon  is  the  rule  of  human  ac- 
tions, even  antecedently  to  civfl  laws.  But  to 
riiink  rightly  of  man  in  this  very  ftate,  we  ought 
to  confrder  him  under  the  adhial  diredlion  ofalh 
his  natural  faculties,  of  his  reafon  as  well  as  his 
appetites,  of  his  reafon  artlefs  indeed  and  untu- 
tored by  experience,  but  therefore  undebauched 
Irkewifc,  and  in  all  cafes  fufficient  to  dentonftrate 
to  him  the  firft  general  and  obvious  principles 
on  which  the  happinefs  of  his  kind  is  builded^ 
and  to  A^hich  he  is  plainly  and  llrongly  diredled 

by 
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by  the  neceflilies  of  his  nature*  In  the  next  place^ 
this  hypothcfis  confiders  each  man  as  an  indivi- 
dual, no  more  a  member  of  the  great  corhmon- 
wealth  ef  mankind  than  of  ahy  particular  com- 
monwcahh,  it  fuppofes  him  to  nave  a  right  to 
every  thing,  and  to  be  a  rival  and  enemy  on 
that  account  to  every  other  man ;  whereas  it  is 
not  more  evident  that  we  are  born  to  walk  with 
our  legs,  and  to  handle  things  with  our  hands, 
than  it  is  that  we  are  ix)m  to  aflift,  and  to  be 
ailiAed  by  one  another.  It  id  not  more  plain 
that  each  man  cannot  enjoy  every  thing,  than 
it  is  that  each  man  has  not  an  unlimited  right 
to  enjoy  every  thing,  or  that  the  right  of  each 
man,  where  things  are  common,  is  limited  by 
his  real  wants.  It  did  dot  require  more  faga- 
city  to  difcover  thefe  truths  in  a  ftate  of  nature, 
than  it  did  to  reafon  and  to  aft  as  unnaturally 
as  mankind  muft  have  done  in  a  perpetual  round 
of  jealoufy,  precaution,  and  defign,  according 
to  their  plan  of  life,  fuch  as  Hobbes  had  ima- 
gined. In  the  next  and  laft  place,  this  hypo- 
thefis  confounds  the  ideas  of  original  laws,  and 
of  laws  made '  to  explain  and  renew  thefe.  It 
does  this  unneceflarily  too,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  this 
philofopher  to  have  been  fo  abfolutely  an  atheift, 
that  he  was  forced  by  his  fyltem  to  afcribe  the 
obligation  of  all  law  to  man  and  not  to  God : 
for  nothing  can  be  better  founded,  nor  more 
cxifequential,  in  the  reafon  of  all  thofe  who  ac- 
knowledge fuch  a  being  thin  this  opinion  that 
the  author  of  all  nature,  having  given  to  his 
different  creatures  different  natures,  according  to 
the  different  purpofes  for  which  they  were  de- 
figned  in  the  fcheme  of  his  providence,  and  eve- 
ry one  of  thefe  natures  mduding  it's  own  pe- 
culiar lawi  whether  that  of  inflinft  or  that  of 
icifon,  the  moft  rational  of  his  human  creatures 
E  z  eltebliflied 
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eftablifhed  from  time  to  time  rules  of  conduct 
and  government  conformable  to  it,  and  which 
are  in  particular  inftances  fo  many  republicati- 
ons of  it.  To  ufe  an  obvious  and  familiar  ex- 
ample :  the  fame  rights  of  Engliftimen,  which 
were  fettled  by  the  great  charter,  have  been 
enadted  over  again  by  many  particular  laws. 
Would  Mr.  HoBBES  have. dated  thefe  rights,  if 
he  had  admitted  them,  from  thefe  later  laws? 
He  would  not  moft  certainly. 

To  conclude  therefore,  nothing  of  this  kind 
can  deferve  our  attention  more,  becaufe  nothing 
can  contribute  more  to  keep  us  within  the  gol* 
den  mean  of  truth,  than  to  obferve  the  ftrangc 
extremes  into  which  philofophers  are  carried, 
by  prefumption,  by  an  affedtation  of  fingulari- 
tv,  and  by  other  motives,  little  lefs  inexcufable^ 
tho  in  appearance  more  plaufible.  Thus  they 
are  carried,  in  the  inftance  before  us,  fome  to 
fee  the  ^principles  of  morality  out  of  our  fight 
and  their  own  too,  whilft  they  aflume  them  ta 
be  derived  from  eternal  natures^  independent  on 
the  will  of  God;  fome,  to  lay  thefe  principles 
as  much  too  low,  as  low  as  the  level  of  human 
policy,  whilft  they  aflume  them  to  be  nominal 
natures,  dependent  on  the  will  of  man;  fome, 
to  infill  that  God  wills  we  fliould  follow,  in  pur 
moral  conduft,  the  fame  eternal  rule  which  he 
follows  himfelf,  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verfe ;  and  fome,  to  affirm,  that  fai»  from  having 
any  rule  at  all,  every  thing  is  indifferent  in  it's 
nature,  and  man  by  nature  a   lawlefe  favage. 


A 


IV. 


Fter   cenfuring  thefe  extremes,  it  becomes 
proper  to  inquire,  a  little  more  particular- 
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ly,  what  the  truth  is  which  lies  between  them, 
how  the  laws  of  nature  develope  themfelves  to 
the  hunjan  underftanding,  how  felf-love  leads  to 
Ibciability,  and  the  moll  confined  principle  ex- 
tends itfelf  to  be  that  which  conneds  the  whole' 
rape  of  mankind.  But  before  I  fay  any  thing 
further  on  thefe  fubjeds,  I  muft  give  fome  an* 
fwer  to  a  query  which  our  gctod  friend  the  B. 
of  C.  makes.  The  query  is  this,  "  Whether 
•'  there  is  any  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  that 
*'  man  fhould  imitate  the  author  of  nature,  fo 
'*  far  as  he  is  able  ?"  This  is  faid  to  be  "  not 
•*  only  agreeable  to  the  chriftian  plan,  but  alfo 
*'  to  that  of  the  Stoics."  See  Balbus,  in  TuUy 
de  Nat.  Deorum. 

In  .anfwer  to  this  query  I  confefs,  and  think 
niyfelf  obliged  in  confcienoe  to  confefs,  that  I 
hold  it  to  be  abfurd,  and  worfe  than  abfurd  to 
affert,  that  man  can  imitate  God,  except  in  a 
fcnfe  fo  very  remote,  and  fo  improper,  that  the 
exprefllon  Ihould*  never  be  ufed,  and  much  lefs 
fuch  a  duty '  be  recommended.  Divines  have 
diftinguifhed,  in  their  bold  analyfes,  between 
God's  phyfical  and  his  moral  attributes,  for  wjiich 
diftinftion,  tho  I  fee  feveral  theological,  I  do  not 
fee  one  religious  purpofe  that  it  is  neceflary  to 
anfwer.  But  the  diftindlion  once  made  by  their 
fupreme  authority,  tho  they  admit  that  we  can- 
not imitate  God  in  the  exercife  of  the  former, 
they  infill  that  we  can,  and  ought  to  imitate 
him  in  the  exercife  of  the  latter;  and  to  com- 
pleat  this  proof,  that  confifts  of  affirmation  ra- 
ther than  argument,  they  maintain,  at  lead 
Clarke*  does  fo  very  peremptorily,  that  the 
divine  moral  attributes^  that  is,  holinefs,  good- 
nefs,  juftice,  righteoufnefs,  and  truth,  are  the 
very  fame  in  God  as  they  are  in  our  ideas. 
Nay  he  adds,  that  God,   put .  of  a  tender  and 

hearty 
•  Evid.  p.  u6. 
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hearty  concern  for  the  happinefs  of  man,  {ftrange 
words  to  bo  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being !) 
defires  to  be  imitated  by  him  in  tliofe  perfec- 
tions, wjiich  are  the  foundation  of  his  own  un- 
changeable happinefs. 

When  they  djftinguifli  thus  between  the  phy- 

fical  and  moral   attributes,  it  is  plain   that  they 

ftSe  how  abfurd  they  would  appear,  if  they  pro- 

pofed  to  creatures,   confcious  of  their  corporeal 

and  mental  weakiiefs,  to  imitatjc,  even  fo  far  as 

they  are  able  or  in  any   degree,  infinite  power 

arid   wifdom|.  which  would  be  a  ridiculous  mi- 

inickry,  not  a  real  imitation.     When  ^they  pro- 

pofe  this  imitation  of  the  moral  attribiites,  they 

flatter  themfelves  that  the  rijdicule   will   be  lefs 

liable  to  obfervation.      Thefe  attributes  are  lefs 

ifo,    and  they  can  make,    by  the  help  of  their 

precarious  metaphyfical    and  logical  reafonings, 

fuch  reprefentations  of  them  as  may  fccm  to  reii- 

der  them  iriiitable  by  man.     But  they   would  do 

well    to    confider,   that  if  the   moral  attributes 

were    demonftrated  by   arguments  a  priori,  and 

they  are  not  fo  even  by  them,    to  be  the  fame 

in  God  as  they  are  in  our  ideas,  yet  this  general 

affurance  would  be  far  from  makiiig  them  ob- 

jedts  of  human  imitation. '     To  be  fuch,    they 

muft  be  known  a  poftpriori,    like   his  phyfical 

attributes }    for  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of 

either,  except  that  which  fenfe  and   Experience 

give  U5.    They  muft  be  difcemed  in  the  works 

of  God,  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  providence  v, 

and  it  is  evident  thai  they  are  not,   cannot  be 

fo  difcemed  in  them  as    to   be  proper  objedls 

I      pf  oiir  imitation.     The  divine  attributes  are  ex- 

I       ercifed  in  fuch  innumerable  relations  abfolutely 

\      unknown  to  us,  that  tho  we*  gre  fure  the  exer- 

clfe  of  them,  in  the  immenfity  of  the  univcrfc, 

is  always    directed  by  the  all-perfcit  Being  to 

that 
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that  which  is  fitted  to  be  done  on  the  whole ; 
yet  the  notions  of  created  beings  who  fee  them 
in  one  relation  a^lone,  like  us,  cannot  be  applied 
to  them  with  any  jM'opriety;  nor  with  any  cer- 
tainty fufficient  to  make  them  objects,  of  their 
imitation.  This  is  fo  true,  that  in  many  cafes 
we  fhould  aft  in  direik  contradiction  to  the  law 
of  our  nature,  if  we  made  the  ponduft  of  divine 
providence  the  rule  of  ours.  God  makes  his 
ftin  to  rife  upon  the  cvtl  and  the  good,  and  he 
fends  rain  on  thejuft  and  the  unjuft.  He  inr 
volves  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  great  ca^ 
himities :  and  tliere  is  no  theme  on  which  di- 
vines enlarge  more  pathetically  than  on  the  unr- 
juft  diftribution  of  good  and  evil,  when  they 
join  with  the  atheifts,  tho  for  different  purpofes^ 
in  one  common  cry.  Are  thefe  appearances, 
however  conftant  fome,  and  however  frequent 
others  of  them  may  be,  to  Hand  as  objefts  that 
we  are  to  imitate  in  our  moral  condudt  f  I  think 
BO  man  will  fay  that  they  are,  except  thofe  who 
have  fo  little  regard  to  confiftency  that  they 
propofe  the  firft  to  our  imitation,  whilft  they 
aggravate  the  two  laft  to  fu'ch  a  degree,  that 
fhcy  affun^e  the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  God's 
difpenfations,  in  this  fyftem,  to  be  capable  of  no 
other  vindication  than  that  which  fuppofes  anor 
ther.  Thefe  writers  and  preachers  therefore  mull 
mean,  when  they  eochort  us  to  imitate  God,  not 
the  God  whom  we  fee  in  his  works,  and  in  ail 
that  his  providence  orders  or  permits,  but  the 
God  who  appears  in  th^r  reprefentations  of  him, 
and  who  is  often  (udi  sl  God  as  no  pious  theift 
can  acknowledge. 

When  Balbus,  fince  Balbus  is  cited  on  this 
occafion,  endeavQurs  to  prove  the  world  a  wife 
being  and  a  God,  he  fays,  fpeaking  after  Chry- 
iSiprys,  ^^  ipfe  auteni  homo  ortus  c&  ad  munt- 

*•  dum 
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**  dum    contemplandum  &   imitandum/'    }it  is 
born  to  do  this,  fo  far  as  he  1$  able ;  for  the  world 
is   perfeft,  and  he  is  only  **  quaedam  particula 
"  perfefti."     He  has  only  a  participation,   our 
divines  would  fay,  •  of  the    divine    pcrfeAions. 
Further  on,  the   fame  Balbus,  being   to  prove 
that  the  world    is  governed  by  the  providence 
of  the    gods,,  affumes   that  the  gods   muft    be 
"  non  folum  ani  mantes  fed  etiam  rationis  com-- 
*'  potes,"  and  that   they  muft  live  together  in  a 
fort  of  civil  fociety,   governing  the   world   like 
one  common  republic  or  city.     From  hence  it 
follows,  he   fays,  that  there   is  the  fame  reafon, 
the  fame  truth,  ana  the  fame  law  of  right  and 
wrong,    *'    utrobique,"    both  in   God  and  man. 
The  wifdom,    the   reafon,  the  prudence  of  the 
god^  are  greater  indeed,  tho  of  the   fame  kind  ; 
and  fince  thefc  are  employed  by  them  in  max- 
**  imis  &  optimjs  rebus,"  they  muft  be  employ- 
ed of  neccflity  in  the  government  of  the  world ; 
becaufe  nothing  can  be  greater  npr  better  than 
the   world,"    nee    majqs,    nee   melius    mundo.'* 
Thefe   are  all   the    paffages  I  recolle6t,    where 
Balbus  fpeaksof  any  thing  pertinent  to  the  pre- 
fent  queftion;  and  I  cannot  find  any   thing   m 
them  that  is  favorable  tp  the  dodlrine  taught  by 
platonic  and  chriftian  divines,    about  our  obli* 
gation  to   imitate  Gqd.     I  am  forry  to  find  too, 
that  this  doArine  is  more  esftravagant   than  the 
extravagancies  of  the  ftoics.     To  maintain,  that 
the   material  v/orld  is  a  divine   animal,    a  wife 
being,    and  a  god,  is   blafphemous  and  abfurd. 
But  to  fay,    that  man  is   born  to   contemplate, 
and   imitate  the  world,    may    admit   of  a  very 
good  fenfe,  with,  a  liitle  interpretation;  fince  it 
may  be  made  to  fignify,  what  it  would  be  better 
to  exprefs  plainly,  that  man   is  born  to  contem- 
plate the  world,  and  to  conform  his  behaviour 

to 
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to  the  will  of  God,  that  is  manifefled,  relative- 
ly to  man,,  in  the  conftitution  of  it.  Thus  the 
doftrlne  of  Balbus  may  receive  a  reafonable  inters 
pretation,  which,  I  am  fure,  that  of  Clarke 
and  other  chriftian  divines  cannot ;  and,  befides, 
it  will  aflford  as  much  pathetic  matter  "^  per 
**  la  predica"  with  the  advantage  of  being  true, 
as  the  other,  which,  however  pioufly  intended 
or  heard,  is  falfe  and  prophane. 

The  man,  who  negledts  the  duties  of  natu- 
ral religion   and  the  obligations  of  morality,  afts 
againft  his   nature,   and  lives,  in   open  defiance 
to  the  author  of  it.     God  declares  for  one  or- 
der of  things,  he  for  another.     God  blends  to- 
gether the  duty   and  intereft  of   his  creature ; 
his  creature  feparares  therp,    defpifes   the  duty, 
and  propofes  to  himfelf  another  intereft.     He, 
who  adls  in  a  conformity  to  the  nature  of  things, 
carries  on  the  fyftem  of  God,    and   cooperates 
with  him;  and  furely  tp  put  the  fyftem  of  di- 
vine wifdom  in  execution,  and  to   cooperate  with 
the  creator,    is  honor  enough   for   the  creature. 
Thus  we   may    attain  t©  the  perfe<ftion  of  our 
nature,  and,  by  pretending  to  no  more,  we  may 
do  it  real  honor :  whereas,  by  affuming  that  we 
imitate  God,  we  give  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  the 
iippcrfedion   of  our   nature,    whilft  we  neglt<!:\ 
the  real,    and  afpire  vainly  at   a  .mock   honor ; 
2&  pride,  feduced  by  adulation,,  is  prone  to  do; 
and  as   religious  pride,  wrought  up  by  felf-con- 
ceit  into  enthufiafm,  docs  above  all  others.     They 
who  encourage  and  flatter  this  pride,  like  Cl  arkk, 
afe  a    fort  of  eunomians,   and  boaft,    like    the 
founder  of  that  fed,  and  the   faft   friend  of  the 
arians,  that  they  know  Gpd  as  well  as  he  knows 
himfelf. 

Heathen  divines  were  very  far  from  having 
tile  fame  prefumption.     The  Gods  they  pretend- 
ed 
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cd  to  know    were  inmates    in  one  groat  houfe 
with  men,  or  fellow  citizens  of  one  great  city, 
^uch  Gods  they   might  pretend   to  know,  and  to 
imitate  too.  But  we  ftiall  not  find  that  thofe  of 
them,  who  acknowledged,  befides   thefe  inferior 
generated  Gods,  one  fuprcme  ungcnerated  Beings 
prefumed  to  claim  any  fuch  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  him.     On  the  contrary,  they  fuppofed 
him  to  be  above  all  human  conception,  and  there* 
fore  above  all    human  imitation.     He  did  not 
ftand,  in"  their  ideas  of  him,  even  in  the  relation 
to  man  of  creator  or  governor,  except  he  might 
be  faid  to  ftand   immediately,  through  thefc  in- 
ferior divinities,  in  that  relation :  and  thus  we 
have  another  inftance  of  the  ftrange   extremes- 
into  winch    philofophers  run.      Thefe  extremes 
would  be  avoided,  if  they  could  content  them* 
felves  to  know  God»  as  he  has  thought  fit  to  be 
known  by  them:  and  why  are  they  not,  divines 
cfpecially,  fo  content  ?    He  appears  in  his  works, 
fsmd  by  cafy  deAictions  from  our  knowledge  of 
them,    to   be    the  firft,   felf-exiftent,    intelligent 
caufe  of  all  things,   a  Being  of  infinite  wifdom 
and  power,  and  therefore  an  obje<5l,  to  all  ran- 
onal  creatures,  not   of  curiofitj  but  of  awe^  of 
reyergncc,  of  adoration,  of  gratitude,  of  obedience, 
and  refignation.     To  what  purpofe  then  dodi^ 
vines  contend   to  make  him  an  objeS  of  human 
imitation,  by  dedu^ions  from  his  nature  and  at- 
tributes, independently  of  his  works,    by   which 
alone  they  can  have  the  little,  inadequate,  gene- 
ral, but   fufficient,  knowledge  of  his  nafire  and 
attfibutes   that    has  been   mentioned  ?     Do  they 
hope  to  carry  theifm,  and  the  obligations  of  na- 
tural religion  further,  by  nice  metaphyfical  fpe- 
culations,  hard  to  und^rftand^   and  inconclufive 
when   they  are  underilood,  than  by  thofe  obvi- 
ous proofs  which  God  has  proportioned    to  tlic 

compielienfion 
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comprchenfion  of  every  man  ?  I  conclude  there- 
fore my  anfwer  to  this  query,  by  alking,  in  my 
turn,  our  excellent  friend,  whether  the  dodrine 
of  imitating  God,  even  fo  far  as  .we  are  able, 
does  not  tend  to  draw  men  off  unneceflarily, 
and,  if  I  may  fay  fo,'  wantonly,  from  real  know- 
ledge, into  thofe  abftra«5lions  that  have  led  fo 
many  to  confound  the  divine  and  the  h»man 
nature,  to  imagine  an  uninterrupted  fcale  of  in- 
telligence from  man  up  to  God,  to  flatter  them- 
felves  with  notions,  not  only  of  imitating  him, 
but  of  being  united  to  him,  and  to  invent  or 
adopt,  in  the  licentioufnefs  of  imagination,  all 
that  metaphyfical  and  myftical  blafphemy  which 
has  paiTed  for  the  moft  fublinae  theology. 


WHAtT  has  been  faid  in  anfwer  to  the  que-» 
ry  about  imitating  God,  is  not  remote 
from  the  fubjeft  we  are  upon,  tho  it  may  feem 
a  digreflion,  fmce  it  tends  to  lay  the  principles  of 
natural  law  on  their  true  foundation.  All  that  can 
be  faid,  to  any  real  and  ufeful  purpofe,  concern- 
ing this  law,  is  extremely  plain.  It  lies  too  in  a 
very  narrow  compafs ;  and  yet  what  volumes  ha\c 
been  written,  what  difputeshave  arifen,  about  it ; 
>hilft  men  have  been,  as  authors  are  commonly, 
much  more  intent  to  Ihew  their  learning  or  acute- 
nefs,  than  to  fet  their  fubjcft  in  a  clear  and  fuf- 
ficient  light.  A  fuperfluous  glare  not  only  tires, 
but  offufques,  the  intellcdual  fight ;  and  of  this 
there  are  examples  to  be  found.  But  the  writeis 
I  fpeak  of  here,  feem  oftner  to  do  like  the  fchool- 
men,  of  whom  my  lord  Bacon  fays  very  wit- 
tily and  juftly,  that  inftead  of  fetting  up  a  light 
Aifficient  to  enlighten  a  large  room,  they  go  about 

with 
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with  a  fmall  taper,  and,  whilft  they  illuminatcf 
one  corner,  darken  the  reft.  He  fays  very  tru- 
ly,  that  they  break  the  folidity  of  fciencc  by 
the  minutenefs  of  their  queftions  ^  and,  we  m^ 
add  as  truly,  that  the  learned  perfons  I  intend 
here,  of  both  forts,  puzzle  and  perplex  the  plain- 
eft  thing  in  the  world;  fometimes  by  citations 
little  to .  the  purpofe,'  or  of  little  authority  j 
fometimes  by  a  great  apparatus  of  abftrad  rea- 
foning,  and  by  dint  of  explanation.  Read  Sel- 
DEN,  read  Grotius,  read  Cumberland,  reacj 
PuPPENDORF,  to  mention  no  others,  if  you  have 
leifure  and  patience  for  it :  and  after  you  have 
done  fo,  I  wil}  appeal  to  you  for  the  truth  of 
the  judgment  I  make.  There  are  many  curious 
refearches,  no  doubt,  and  many  excellent  ob- 
fervations  in  thefe  writers;  but  they  feem  to 
be  great  writers  on  this  fubjed  by  much  the 
fame  right,  as  he  might  be  called  a  great  tra^ 
veller,  v^ho  ftiould  go  from  London  to  Paris  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Among  all  the  trifling  queftions,  that  have 
been  raifed  concerning  the  law  of  nature,  none 
is  more  trifling  than  the  cavil  made  at  the  very 
cxpreffion..  It  is  futile  and  pedantic,  and  would 
not  dcferve  of  itfelf  even  the  little  "notice  that 
I  have  taken  of  it  occafionally.  But  the  ill 
confequence  of  admitting  it,  with  refpedt  to  the 
original  and  univerfal  obligation  of  the  law, 
rnakes  it  deferve  refutation.  Hobbes  ufed  the 
term,  tho  he  denied  the  thing.  His  point  of 
view  was  to  derive  all  law  from  the  authority 
of  the  civil  magiftrate;  and  therefore,  tho  he  ac-. 
knowledged  right  reafon  to  be  the, rule,  he  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  the  law,  of  human  adions. 
But  the  inftanccs  he  brings  in  proof  are  nothing 
to  the  purpofe.  The  laws  of  nature,  taught  by 
philofophcrs  in  their  writings,    ^xe  not  therefore 

written 
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Wttteti  laws^  nor  are  the  writings  of  lawyers  fuch, 
for  want  of  a  ftipreme  autliority, "  ob  defedum  auc* 
**  toritatis  fumm«."  No  doubt  they  are  not.   But  if 
they  are  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things,  they 
have  an  authority  fupcrior  to  Hobbes's  fupreme 
authority.     The  philofophers  and  lawyers  colled- 
ed  them,  God   made  them,  and  civil  laws  them-* 
felves  have  no  real,  %o  intrinfical  authority  dif*  * 
tinA  from  this.     Nay,  an.  avowed  atheift  might 
indulge  us  in  the  ufe  of  this  term,  like  Hobbes^ 
whether  he    was  one  or  no,    tho  fome  divines 
will  not;  for  the  rule  of  right  reafon  muft  ap- 
pear evident  to  him,  if  he  reflefts  at  all  on  the 
nature  of  things,   and   not  the  rule  alone,  but 
the  happinefs  or  unhappinefs  of  mankind,  con- 
fequent  to  the  obfervation  or  the  breach  of  it ; 
all  which'togethcr,  he  mull  own,  would  amount 
to  a  law,  if  he  could  bring  himfelf  to  acknow-^ 
ledge  a  lawgiver ,  and  comes  very  near  it,  how- 
ever, in  a  large  but  proper  fenfe.     How  ftiould 
it    not,    when  we    colled   this  double  fandion 
from  the  fame  nature  from  whence  we  colled  the 
rule? 

Selden,  much  more  orthodox  than  Hobbes^ 
in  his  firft  book  '*  De  Jure  Nat.  ct  Gent,  juxta: 
Dif.  Ebraeor.  where  he  treats  this  matter  with 
that  profufion  of  learning  which  he  pours  forth 
on  every  occafion,  agrees  that  the  principles  of 
natural  law  were  difcovered  by  the  right  ufe  of 
reafon.  But,  after  this,  he  endeavours  to  fhew^ 
from  the  different  and  contrary  placets  of  philo- 
fophers, as  well  as  inftitutions  of  legiflators,  that 
leafon  cannot  frame  fuch  an  uniform  ftated  rule 
of  right  and  wrong  as  thrs  has  been  reprcfented, 
nor  much  lefs  a  law  wrthout  a  legiflative  autho- 
rity :  and  he  concludes,  as  evety  theift  muft,. 
and  as  the  Jews  did,  that  God,   who  made  the 

law 
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law,  is  certain ;  that  he  gave  it,  and  ftill  gives 
it  "  pcrpetua  indicatione,'*  is  no  lefs  certain  i 
but  the  manner  in  which  he  gave,  and  continues 
to  give  it,  according  to  the  Jews,  is  very  far 
from  being  fo.  It  is  a  rhapfody  of  aflumed  fadt, 
and  of  fuperftitious  and  enthufiaftical  notions, 
common  to  them,  to  feveral  heathen  philofophers, 
to  chriftian  fathers,  to  fcholaftic  divines,  to  ma- 
hometan  doftbrs,  and  arabiart  metaphyficians. 
To  lay  the  foundatiori  of  the  la*  of  nature  on 
fuch  vain  hypothefes,  is  to  make  the  moft  impor- 
tant of  human  concerns  ridiculous,  the  moft  dif- 
tindl  and  cleareft  ideas  confufed  and  obfcure, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  hinder  us  from  feeing  truth 
itfelf  in  a  clear  light. 

God  gave  the  law  of  nature,  according  to  the 
rabinical  dodlrine,  by  word  of  mouth  to  Adam 
firft,  and  to  Noah  afterwards;  and  the  great 
principles  of  it  were  contained  in  the  feven  arti- 
cles, that  are  called  "  feptem  praecepta  Noa* 
"  chidarum,"  by  whom  they  mean  not  Noah 
and  his  immediate  oflfepring  alone,  but  the  whole 
race  of  mankind.  How  the  laft  of  thefe  laws, 
*'  de  membro  animalis  viventis  non  comedendo/* 
came  to  be  given  to  AbAirf,  if  it  was  not  law- 
ful to  eat  any  flefh,  as  they  fay  it  was  not  in 
the  antediluvian  world,  is  not  eafily  explained* 
We  may  therefore  fuppofe  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  include  this  article  among  the  precepts 
given  to  Ai>am,  thoan  inconfiftency  never  flop- 
ped the  talmudifts,  and  tho  the  rabbins  blunder 
daily  through  many  that  are  as  obvious  as  this. 
The  diftinAion  they  makd  between  themfelves 
and  all  other  j)eople^  with  refpeft  to  the  divine 
communication  of  this  law,  is  a  little  more  intel- 
ligible. As  they  were  defc^ndants  of  Noah, 
this  law  was  given  to  them  in  common  with ' 
all  men;   and  fmCe  there  was  no    written  law 

before 
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beford  Moses,  their  patriarchs  tfiemlelreS  coulcf 
hdvc  rro  other  moral  law  than  this  tradition. 
But  then,  as  they  were  a  chofcn  people,  feled- 
ed  and  feparated  from  the  reft  of  mankind, 
God  gave  them,  by  his  fervant  Moses,  a  pecu- 
liar law  ;  and  thus  they  flood  dilVingiiifhed  froni 
the  reft  of  the  Noachidae,  whom  they  called 
the  Nations  •,  as  the  Greeks  had  the  folly  to  call 
every  ftian  a  barbarian  who  was  not  a  G reeky 
and  as  even  the  modern  Italian^,  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  old  Romans,  have  fonletimes  given  the' 
fame  appellation  even  to  the  moft  civilized  of 
their  neighbours. 

Another  wtoy,  by  which,  acfcording  to  the 
lame  raWnical  dodlrine,  the  law  of  nature  wa^ 
and  is  communicated  to  man  by  God,  is  that 
of  immediate  or  mediate  infpiration,  in  oppofiti- 
cfn  to  nntere  rational  faculties  and  operations. 
1  call  it  infpirarion,  becaufe  the  Jews  imagined 
an  "  intelieftus  a^ens,"  or  aflive  fpirit,  by  the 
influence  or  illtimtnatton  of  which,  and  in  con- 
currence with  which,  the  human  underftanding 
is  fnide  capable  of  knowing,  not  only  the  laws 
of  natdre,  but  all  the  principles  of  fcience,  and 
deductions  of  reafon,  which  are  thd  obje<^  of 
it.  This  *'  intelledus  agens,"  ts  fortietimes,  and 
to  them,  God  himfelf,  by  a  particular  preroga- 
tive belonging  to  their  nation,  '*  ex  prerogative: 
gentis."  To  other  m^n  it  is  the  minifter  of  God, 
that  illuminates  their  minds,  like  an  intelletlual 
Am,  by  a  forctf  and  with  an  authority  derived 
from  God.  It  was  ?n  the  firft  way,  no  doubt/ 
that  Abraham*  difcovered  by  philofbphical  me- 
ditation, in  the  midft  of  Idolatry,  the  exiftence 
of  the  one  true  God  f  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  the 
Jews  (hould  be,  by  vhtue  of  this  prerogative,, 
the  moft  enlightened  and  the  moft  knowing 
people  on  earth  j  whereas  they  feem  to  have  beer* 

in 
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in  all  ages  the  very:  reverfe;  before  their  cap* 
tivity,  indocile  and  ignorant ;  after  it,  credulous 
and  bigot,  little  ciirious  of  the  real,  much  addift- 
cd  to  the  imaginary  fciences  that  were  cultivated 
by  o:her  nations. 

They  entertained  the  notion  of  this  feconcf 
kind  of  infpiration  later  than  .that  of  the  firft, 
•'  juxta  difciplinam  rec^ntiorem,'*  fays  Selden  : 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  did  fo.  They  had 
been  ufcd  to  think,  that  the  divine  prefence  re- 
fided  amongll  them,  and  that  they  confulted 
God  by  their  high  prieft ;  that  he  fpoke  imme- 
diately to  their  prophets,  and  exercifed  his  pow- 
er immediately  in  the  condudk  of  their  affairst 
But  afterwards,  tho  he  was  near  them  ftill,  he 
was  not  fo  near  them ;  and  mediate  infpiration 
to  illuminate  their  minds  became  neceflary.  Be- 
fides,  it  was  not  till  after  their  captivity  that  a 
more  refined  philofophy,  and  notions  more  meta* 
phyfical  thjan  any  they  had  had  before^  began  to 
be  introduced  among  them,  whilft  they  lived  un-^ 
der  the  Seleucidae  and  the  Ptolemys,  in  ages  when 
the  firil  philofophy  was  growing  up  to  that  pitch 
of  enthufiafm  and  madnefs  at  which  it  arrived 
in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria,  and  wherever  the 
do£ttines  of  the  latter  pythagoricians  and  plato- 
nicians  prevailed.  From  hence,  I  fuppbfe,  it  has 
happened,  that  this  dogma  of  the  rabbins  bears  fo 
near  a  refemblance  to  the  opinions  of  the  grcek> 
and,  in  imitation  of  them,  of  the  arabian  meta- 
phyficians,  who  confound  together,  with  more 
difference  of  expreffion  than  of  meaning,  if  any 
of  them  can  be  faid  properly  to  have  had  a 
meaning,  the  divine  and  human  reafon.  But 
however  all  this  may  have  been,  the  rabbins  affert 
that  the  divine  illuminating  prefence,  by  which 
alone  men  are  able  to  difcover  the  law  of  nature^ 
illuminated  chiefly  the'dcfccndants  of  Seth  and 
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of  Sem,  till  the  days  in  which  the  law  was  given 
by  Moses,  when  feven  other  prophets  only  arofe 
among  the  nations  ;  and  that  from  this  aera  the 
divine  illumination  has  feldom  fliined  on  any  per- 
fons  except  thcmfelves.  So  that,  on  tiiis  hypothec 
fis,  no  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
fciences  fmcc  tiie  days  of  Moses,  eircept  by  the 
Jews.  • 

I  HAVE  drawn   this  Iketch   frbm  Selden,  in 
order  to  contrafte  the  extravagancy  of  thefe  noti-  * 
ens,  which '  are  derived   from  a    true   principle, 
that  the  law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  God,  with* 
thofe  of  HoBBEs,  which  arc  founded  oil  this  falfe 
principle,    that  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of 
civil  magiftrates  :  and  I  conclude  upon  the  whole 
that  we  (hall  do  much  better  to  trirft  ourfelves 
than  fuch  mailers,    who  lead  us  into  error' about 
the  origin  of  natural  law,  or  about  the  means  of 
arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  it.     One  makes  the 
origin   independent  on  God,  and  fome  divines  do 
little  lefs.      Another  makes  the  nieans  of  arriving 
at  the  knowledge  independent  on  man,  and  above 
the  ftfength  of  his  natural  reafon  ,  the  the  author 
of  nature  has  been  gracionlly  pleafed  to  propor- 
tion them  one  to  the  other.     M"  thefe  dodrines  are 
hurtful  in  different    refpefts,    many  words  and 
much  time  are  fp^nt  about  others  very  little  ne- 
ceflkry,   about  abfirad  notions  of  moral.enti ties, 
and  about  the  caufcs  of  mcval  truth,  concerning 
which  we  may  ^ly  fall  into  error  (whilft  we 
can  fall  into  none  concerning  the  great  principles 
of  it)  unlefs  we  have  the  light  of  that  nature  to 
which  our  fearch  is  dtrefted.      The  philofopher 
inay,.becaufe  he  docs  this;    I  had  alriioft  faid 
muft  ;  but  the    niian  of  common  fenfe  cannot 
err  about  thefe  principles,  tho  he  may  remain  in 
ignorance  about  foHie  caf  theim,  for  want  of  in- 
duftry  or  opportunity  to  difcover  thein  alL 

Vol.  V.  .  F  VI, 
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LE  T  -us  take  things  then  as  we  find  themV 
more  curious  to  know  what  is,  than  to  ima- 
gine what  may  be.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  on  our-' 
felves,  and  confider  how  we  are  made.  We  fliall 
not  find  either  the  imniediate  or  med'-ate  illumi- 
nation, that  is  fuppofed  to  corrie  to*  us  from  with- 
out, and  independently  6n  which  it  is  fuppofed 
that  the  human  mind  can  exercife  no  a£k  of  rntel- 
Kgence :  but  we  (hall  find,  that  there  is  fuch  a 
thing  as  natural  reafon,  rmplanted  iti  us  by  the 
author  of  our  nature,  whofe  progrefe  and  opera- 
tions are  known  to  its  intuitively,  and  by  ther 
help  of  which  we  afe  able  to  acquire,  not  only 
moral,  but  every  other  human  fcience. 

Experience  and  obfervation  require  time; 
and  reafon  that  coHeds  from  them,  and  is  im- 
proved by  them,  comes  flowly  to  oiir  afliftance. 
It  would  come  too  flowly,  and  want  much 
of  the  power  it  lias,  weak  and  imperfeA  a^  that 
is,  to  regulate  the  conduft  of  human  life,  if  the 
alwife  creator  had  not  implanted  in  us  another 
principle,  that  of  felf-love,  which  is  the  original 
fpring  of  human  aftions,  under  the  drreftion  of 
inftind  firft,  and  of  reafon  afterwards.  The  firft 
direftion  is  common  to  all  animals,  even  to  thofc 
that  microfcopes  alone  can  make  vifible  to  the 
eye.  The  fecond  we  fay  is  peculiar  to  mafi,  and 
fo  we  may  probably  enough,  whether  we  con- 
ceive this  faculty  in  man  and  beaft  to  be  wholly 
different  in  kind,  br  whether  we  conceive  it  ta 
be  vaftly  tranfcendent  in  man. 

**  Homo  animaris  quidem  eft,"  Grotius  fpeaks*, 
^*  fed  cximium  animans,  multoque  bngiils  diftans 

a  caeteria 
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a  caetcris  omnibus,  quam  caetdrorum  genera  inter 
fe  diftant."      I  do  not  tahe  this  propofition  to  be 
entirely  true.     It  is  impoflible  to  obferve  the  reft 
of  the  animal  kind,  and  not  difcern,  in  many  of 
them,  certain  adlions  and  rules  of  condudl  that 
denote  not  only  a  more  extenfive  and  furer  in- 
ftindl  than  we  are  confcious  of,  but  fornething 
that  appears  rather  a  lower  degree  of  reafon,  than 
a  higher  Kiegree  of  inftinct ;  if  we  are  able   by 
obfervation  alone,  and  without  any  communica- 
tion  of  their  ideas,  to  diftinguilh  fo  accuriately. 
In  all  cafes,  and  in  v/hat  manner  foever  it  has 
been  ordered  by  infinite  wifdom,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  refuting,  by  particular  fafts,  the 
general   affertion  of  Grotius,  nor  in  fhewing 
that  the  difference  in  this  refpe(5l,  between  fome 
men  and  fome  other  animals,    is  naturally  lefs 
than  that  between  different  fpecies  of  animals, 
and  even  between  animals  of  one  fpecies,  between 
man  and  man  at  leaft.      Superior  beings,  who 
look  down  on  our  intelleftual  fyftem,  will  not 
find,  I  perfuade  myfelf,    fo  great  a  diftance  be- 
tween a  Gafcon  petit  maitre  and  a  monkey,  or 
a  German  philofopher   and  an  elephant,    what- 
ever   partiality    we    may    have    for    our  own 
fpecies,   as  they  will   find   between  thofe  men 
who  are  born  to  inftruft,    and   thofe  who  are 
born  incapable  of  inftruAion.     Grotius  might 
have  allowed  other  animals   much  more  intel- 
ligence  than  he  did  ;  tho  he  allows  them  in  a 
note,  and  on  the  authority  of  Philo  and  others, 
a  little  more  than  in  his  text.     What  the  autho- 
rities of  ancient  authors  fignify  in  a  matter  fo  no- 
torious, and   fo  much  within  the  obfervation  of 
every  age,  I  know  not.     But  I  know  ftill  lefs 
what  he  means,    when  he  fays,    **  quod  in  illis 
"  quidem   procedere  credimus  ex  principio  ali- 
!1  quo  intelligentc  extrinfeco,    quia  circa  aftus 
F  z  !!  alios 
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**  alros  iftis  neutiqiiam  difficiliores  par  intdli- 
*'  gentia  in  illis  non  apparee."  If  he  had  faid 
from  an  inward  principle,  **  ex  principio  in- 
**  trinfeco,"  as  he  has  been  made  to  fay  iit 
fome  editions,  he  woufd  have  been  inteiligtble^ 
and  would  have  moaned  very  plainly  a  di- 
refting  inftinft,  or  a  reafoning  faculty,  much 
inferior  to  that  of  man,  and  varioufly  im- 
plar^tfed  ill  the  animal  kind,  to  diredl  their 
aftions  to  their  different  ends :  but  this  would 
have  been  inconfiftent  with  his  argument,  and 
he  would  have  contradicted  himfelf.  He  faid 
therefore  "  ex  principio  extrinfeco  :"  and  what 
could  he  mean  by  that?  An  outward  forcci 
that  impels  or  reftrains  them,  and  diredts 
tlieir  condudl  occafionally,  but  not  uniformly  ? 
This  would  be  too  abftird.  Could  he  mean 
that  immediate  or  mediate  illumination"  from, 
above,  which  the  rabbins  fpeak  of,,  and  fupp- 
pofe  that  animals  receive  from  thence  the  in- 
telligence they  want,  in  certain  cafes,  to  ful- 
fii  the  law  of  their  nature ;  whilft  they  are 
left  deftitutc  of  any  intelligence,  in  others^ 
This  would  be  ftill  more  abfurd'.  Might  it 
it  not  be  deemed  prophane  too  among  thofe, 
who  fear  to  proftitute  the  divine  a6lion,  as 
men  who  make  hypothefes  in  theology  and 
philofophy  are  apt  to  do? 

The  furell  way  of  avoiding  fuch  abfurdities 
is  to  be  neither  dogmatical,  nor  even  over  cu- 
rious ;  and  there  is  the  lefs  temptation-  to  be 
either,  on  this  fubje<fl,  becaufe  the  principles* 
of  the  obligation  of  natural  law,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  to  know  them,  are  extremely 
obvious.  Inftinft  precedes  reafon  In  man.  It 
fupplics  the  wanr,  or  the  imperfeftion  of  it 
m  other  animals.  Should  we  venture  to  refine 
a  little  further  on  appearances,  we  might  guefs, 

that 
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Aat    as    the  reafon  o(  man   grows    up   oqt  of 
habitual  inftindt,  by  experience  and  obfervation, 
fo  does  that  faculty,   which  I  fear  we  m«ft  call 
by  the  fame  name  in   beafts.      Some  of  thefe 
have    inftinft   and    reafoij    far  above  therq  all  : 
becaufe  tho  they  have  fenfes  more   acute  than 
n>en  very  often,  and  feveral,  perhaps,  of  which 
we  have   no    ideas  ;    yet  Ac  very   contrary  is 
true   as  to   mental  faculties,  which   are  plainly 
lefs  imperfedt,  and  more  numerous,  in  us  than  i^ 
them.      They  perceive  ideas  both   fimple   and 
complex  that  come  in  by  the  fenfes,  and  they  re- 
tain  them  too,  as  we  do.     That  they  compare 
thefe  ideas,  in  fome  degree,  is  certain.     How  faf  ^ 
they  compound  them,  by  any  intelledtual  ope* 
ration,    I   much  doubt.     But  this  feems   to   be 
out  of  doubt,'  that  they   want  totally  the  great 
inftrument  of  human  knowledge*  I  do  not  fay  ab^ 
ftra^ion,  which  I  take  to  be,  as  it  is  underfiood,  a 
mere  "  ens  rationis,"  and  to  deny  them  which,  is 
to  deny   them  nothing  \   but  I  mean  the  wide 
extended  power  of  generalising  the  ideas  they 
have,  without  which    there  can  be    no  ratioci-r 
nation,    nor  knowledge   fufficient   to  conftitute 
moral  agents. 

As  divines  have  impqdently,  and  wickedly, 
affomed  (give  me  leave  to  ufe  00  this  oc- 
cafion,  which  deferves  it  if  any  can,  the  ftyla 
they  employ  on  every  difpute)  that  there  is 
a  law  of  right  reafon  common  to  God  and 
man ;  fo  lawyers  have  advanced,  njoft  ab- 
furdly,  that  the  law  pf  nature  is  common  to 
man  and  beaft.  **  Jus  naturale  eft,"  fay  the 
compilers  of  the  digeft,  -  quod  natura  pmnia 
"  animalia  docuit^  Narri''  jus  iftud  non  hu- 
^^  mani  generis  proprium^  fed  omnium  anima-^ 
^  lium,  etc."      • 

That? 
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That  the  hiftory  and  law  of  Mosis  is 
favorable  to  this  opinioji  likewifc,  and  that 
beafts,  as  well  as  men,  are  reprefentcd  and- 
•  treated  therein  as  accountable  creatures,  muft 
not  be  denied,  whatever  (hifts  and  evafions 
commentators  have  invented.  God  is  made  to 
fay,  9th.  chapter  of  Genefis,  fpeaking  to  Noah 
and  his  children,  *'  fanguinem  animarum  veftra- 
"  rum  requiram  de  manu  cundlarum  bcfti- 
arum,  et  de  manu  hominis,  etc.'*  The  text 
is  plain'.  Shall  it  be  evaded  by  fayfng,  on 
fome  rabinical  authority,  that  the  antediluvian 
tyrants  kept  wild  beafts  to  deftroy  men  ?  and 
if  they  did  fo,  who  was  to  fuffer,  the  tyrant 
or  the  beafts.?  not  the  beaft  certainly,  unlefs 
they  had  both  the  fame  law :  and  yet  the  beaft 
was  accountable  by  it,  as  well  as  the  tyrant. 
Thus  again,  in  the  13th.  of  Deuteronomy,  God 
is  made  to  fay  in  the  fuppofed  cpfe  of  Ido- 
latry      '*  percuties    habitatores    urbis   illius 

**  in  ore  gladii,  et  dclebis  eam  ac  omnia 
**  ^uae  in  ilia  funt,  ufque  ad  pecora."  Will 
it  be  fufficient  to  fay  that  this  order  was  given 
to  ftiew  the  heinoufnefs  of  a  crime,  by  the 
punifhment  of  creatures  wh<D  neither  were  nor 
could  be  guilty-  of  it  f  Among  the  judgments 
denounced,  in  Leviticus,  againft  thofe  who  ftiould 
copulate  with  beafts,  'the  punifhment  is  to  be 
inflifted  on  the  beaft  *  as  well  as  on  the  man 
or  woman.  •*  Qui  cum  jumento  &  pecore 
**  coierit  morte  mori^tur :  pecus  quoque  occidite. 
"  Mulier  qu3e  fuccubuerit  cuilibet  jumento  fimul 
**  interficietur  cum'eo:*  fahguis  eorum  fit  fu- 
'*  per  eos."  The  Jews  afefeid  to  have  dif- 
penfed  with  this  puniftiment,'  when  the  boy 
was  under  nine,  and  the  "girl  under  three 
years  of  age  ,  becaufe  they  did  not  fuppofe 
children  fo  young  to   be  capable  of  fuch  pol- 

lution. 
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lotion.  But  was  the  beaft  that  copulated  With 
a  man  or  a  woman,  at  any  age,  capable  of 
knowing  the  crime  f  Mr.  Selden  brings  a 
paffage  o^  two  out  of  the  Mifna  to  (hew 
that  the  beaft  was  not  put  to  death  for  fin- 
ning againft  any  law,  but  in  order  to  blot 
out  -the  memory  of  fo  great  a  fcandal.  He 
adds,  that  the  death  of  Ae  bead  was  deemed 
a  punifliment  on  the  owner,  who  ftiould  have 
kept  him  with  greater  care  ;  and  from  hence, 
he  concludes,  "'  aded  ut  poenam  ob  jus  ali- 
**  quod  violatum  ad  beftiam  attiaere  neuiiquam 
**  ullatenus  admiltant,  nee  jure  aliquo  eam  tene- 
**  ri."  But  it  will  not  be  hard  to  prove,  from 
what  Mr.  Selden  *  himfelf  admits  in  this  very= 
diapter,  that  the  Jews  made  beafts  accounta- 
ble, like  moral  agents,  whatever  theif  rabbins 
might  pretend,  to  mitigate  the  abfurdity. 
The  faducees  brought  feme  fuch  accufatioa 
againft  them.  Maimonides  anfwers  it  by  de- 
fying that  the  beaft,  who  had  killed  a  man, 
was  put  to  death,  **  ad  poenam  ab  ilia  ,exi- 
**  gendanx"  He  was  put  to  death,  *'  ad  por 
**  enam  exigendam  a  dorhino,"  for  it  was  not 
lawful  to  eat  the  goaring  ox,  after  he  had 
been  ftoned.  But  if  this  was  fo,  how  came 
the  ox  to  efcape  when  he  had  killed  a  gentile, 
and  to  be  ftoned  irremiHibiy  when  he  had  killed 
a  Jew  ?  How  came  the  fame  rule  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  cafe  of  beftiality  f  In  (hort  is  it 
not  plain,  and  would  it  not  be  allowed  to  be 
fo,  in  the  cafe  of  any  other  nation,  that  the 
Jews  imagined  the  law  of  nature  to  be  com- 
mon to  man  and  beaft-,  that  they  underftood 
and  executed  their  own  law  accordingly,  and 
Aat  notwithftanding  the    diftindion    made  be- 

tweeii 
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twecn  the  law  of  the  gentiles  and  the  Ixw  of  the 
Jews,  with  refpedk  to  the  punilhment,  they  muft 
li^ve  proceeded  in  the  cafes  here  mentioned  without 
any  principle  at  all,  or  on  this  principle  that  beads 
are  by  nature  accountable  for  crimes,  and  even 
able  to  difcern  between  the  greater  crime  and 
the  lefs  ?  I  know  nothing  more  abfurd  than 
thi?,,  except  a  cuftonri  or  law  at  Athens,  that 
was  however  lefs  cruel.  The  weapons  by  which 
a  murder  had  be^n  committed  were  brought 
into  court,  as  if  they  too  were  liable  to  pun- 
iftiment ;  and  the  ftatue  that  had  killed  a  man  by 
it's  fall,  was,  by  a  folemn  fentence  of  that  wife 
people  the  Thafii  founded  on  a  law  of  Draco,  caft 
into  the  fea. 

The  principle  of  this  jurisprudence  cannot 
be  reconciled  to  right  reafon.  But  the  definition 
of  the  Roman  lawyers  may  be  (hewn  to  be  rather 
too  (hort  than  falfe.  As  far  as  an  inftin<ft,  com- 
mon to  all  animals,  direfts  the  conduft  of  men, 
this  inftinft  may  be  called  the  law  of  nature,  and 
this  law  niay  ibe  called  the  law  of  the  whole  kind. 
But  in  the  human  fpecies,  where  inftinft  ceafes, 
reafon  is  given  to  diredt ;  a  fecond  table  is  added 
to  the  firft,  and  both  together  cpmpofe  the  law  of 
nature  relatively  to  man.  Inllindl  and  reafon 
may  be  conceived  as  different  promulgations  of 
the  fame  law  ;  one  made  of  a  part  only  by 
nature  herfelf,  immediately  and  univerfally ;  the 
ocher  marked  out  by  her  in  the  whole  extent  of 
the  law,  and  to  be  colledlecj  from  thefe  marks  or 
notices  by  reafon,  which  is  right  or  wrong  as  it 
promulgates  agrecaljly  to  tl^cm  or  not. 

There  is  a  fort  of  genealogy  of  law,  in  which 
nature  begets  natural  law,  natural  law  fociability, 
fociability  union  of  focieties  by  confent,  and  thiq 
union    by    confent  the  obligation  of  civil  laws. 

When 
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When  I  make  fociability  the  daughter  of  natural 
law,  and  the  grandaughter  of  nature,  I  mean 
plainly  this.  Self-love,  the  original  fpring  of  hu- 
man adtions,  directs  us  neceCarily  to  fociability. 
The  fame  determination  of  nature  appears  iij 
other  animals.  They  all  herd  with  thofe  of  their 
own  Jpecies,  with  whom  they  fymphathife  more  ^ 
whole  language,  perhaps,  whether  it  confifts  in 
figns  or  founds,  they  underftand  better,  and  from 
whom  if  individuals  do  not  receive  much  good, 
they  may  have  lefs  evil  to  apprehend.  This 
inftinft  operates,  at  lead,  as  ftrongly  in  man.  I 
ftall  not  contradict  what  Tully  faysf,  in  his  ofr 
fices,  that  if  we  were  not  fociable  "  propter  ne- 
*'  ceffitatem  vitas,"  on  account  of  our  mutual 
wants,  if  they  were  all  fupplied  by  providence 
and  without  any  human  help,  "  quafi  virgula  di- 
"  vina/*  yet  flill  we  (hould  fly  abfolute  folitude, 
and  feek  human  con  ver  fat  ion.  I  believe  we  (hould. 
But  evpn  in  this  imaginary  cafe,  felf-love  would 
be  the  determining  principle  ftill.  That  friend- 
ihips  may  be  formed,  and  maintained,  without 
any  confideration  of  utility,  I  agree,  and  hope  I 
have  proved.  There  is  a  fort  of  intellectual  fym- 
pathy,  better  felt  than  exprcfled,  in  charaeters, 
by  which  particular  men  are  fometimes  united 
fiioneri  and  more  intimately,  than  they  could  be 
by  mere  efteem,  by  expedt^tion  of  good  offices, 
or  even  by  gratitude.  I  know  not,  to  fay  it  by 
the  way,  whether  there  is  not  a  fort  of  corporeal 
fympathy  too,  without  the  fuppofition  of  which  it 
is  impoflible  to  account  for  the  ftrong  attachments 
which  fome  men  have  had  for  the  leaft  tempting 
and  in  J^ll  refpedts  the  leaft  deferving  women,  and 
fome  w.omea  for' the  leaft  tempting  and  leaft  de- 
ferving men. 

Bur 
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But  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  general  fociability.', 
To  account  for  that,  we  have  no  need  to  recur  to 
occult  qualities.  Inllin£t  leids  us  to  it,  by  a  fenfe 
of  pleafure  :  and  reafon,  that  recalling  the  paft^ 
forefees  the  future,  confirms  us  in  it,  by  a  fenfe 
of  happinefs.  Inftinft  is  an  inferior  principle, 
and  fufficient  for  the  inferior  ends  to  which  other 
animals  are  diredted.  Reafon  is  a  fuperior  princi- 
ple, and  fufficient  for  the  fuperior  ends  to  -which 
mankind  is  diresSted,  The  neceffities,  the  conve- 
niencies  of  life,  and  every  agreeable  fenfation, 
are  the  objeAs  of  both.  But  happinefs  is  a  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  thefe,  and  that  is  an  objedt 
proportioned  to  reafon  alone.  Neither  is  obtained 
out  of  fociety  ,  and  fociability  therefore  is  the 
foundation  of  human  happinefs.  Society  cannot 
be  maintained  without  benevolence,  juftice,  and 
the  other  moral  virtues.  Thefe  virtues,  therefore, 
are  the  foundations  of  fociery  :  and  thus  men  are 
led,  by  a  chain  of  neceflary  confequences,  from 
the  inftindtive  to  the  rational  law  of  nature,  if  I 
may  fpeak  fo.  Self-love  operates  in  all  thefe 
ftages.  We  love  ourfelves,  we  love  our  fami- 
lies, we  love  the  particular  focieties,  to  which 
we  belong,  and  our  benevolence  extends  at  laft  to 
the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Like  fo  many  dif- 
ferent vortices,  the  center  of  them  all  i^  felf- 
love,  and  that  which  is  the  moft  diftant  from  it 
is  the  wcakeft. 

This  will  appear  to  be  in  faft  the  true  con- 
ftitution  of  human  nature.  It  is  the  intelligible 
plan  of  divine  wifdom.  Man  is  able  to  under- 
lland  it,  and  itiay  be  induced  to  follow  it  by 
the  double  motive  of  interell  and  duty.  As 
to  the  firll,  real  utility  and  tight  reafon  coin- 
cide. As  to  the  laft,  fines  the  author  of  our  na- 
tuj:e  has  determined  us  irrefiftibly  to  defire  our 
own  happinefs,  and  fince  he  has  conltituted  us  fo, 

that 
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that  private  good  depends   on   the  piiblic,^nd 

nefFotfocietyi^tlie    pradlice    of    all   the  focial 
virtues  Ts'fRe  law  of  our  nature,  and  made  fiich 
by  the  will  of  God,  who,  having  determined  the  | 
end  and  proportioned  the  means,  has  willed  that  ' 
we  fliould  purfue  one  by  the  other.     To  think 
thus,  is  to  think  reafonably  of  man  apd  of  riic 
law  of  his   nature,    as  well  as  humbly  and  re- 
verently of  the  Supreme  Being.     But   to  talk, 
like  Cumberland,  of  promoting  the  good  of  the 
whole  fyilem  of  rational  agents,    among  whom 
God    is  included,   and    of   human    benevolence 
towards  him,  is  to  talk  metaphyfical  jargon  and 
theological  blafphemy.     He  confclTes  that  he  ufes 
thefe  expreflions  in  an  improper  fenfe,    and  ex- 
plains,  mod  unintelligibly,  to  any  man  who  has 
right  conceptions  of  the  majefly  of  the  all  per- 
fedl  Being,  what  he  means.     His  meaning,  which 
he  takes  from  Tully,  and  which  Tully  took 
from  the  ftoicians,    \s   exprefled  by  the  Roman 
philofopher  in  the  fir  ft  book  of  his  lawsl     H? 
fays   there,      that    '*   nothing    is     more   divine 
*'  than  reafon  ;    that   reafon   grown   up   to   ma- 
**  turity     and    perfedVion     is    called     wifdom  ; 
**  that   nothing    being   better   than    this   reafon, 
**  which   is    in   man   as   well   as    in    God,    the 
**  firft   fociety   that   man   has   is   in    this  com- 
"  munity  of  reafon   with  God  ;    that  from  this 
**  community   of  reafon  there   arifes  a  commu- 
*'  nity  of  law,    fo  that  the   whole   world   is  to 
**  be  deemed  one    city   or  ftate,    compofed  of 
"  gods  and   men.*"  .    Much  might   be  faid  to 
(hew    th^  abfurdity   and  impertinence  of  fuch 

dodtrines 
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doftrines  as  thefe,  and  fome  refleftions  to  this 
purpofe  have  been  made  occafionally.  But  I  con- 
tent myfelf  to  obferve  here,  how  unneccflary 
thefe  dodtrines  are  to  explain  what  the  laws  of 
nature  are,  and  what  the  authority  is  by  which 
they  are  made  laws,  even  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe  of 
the  word.  We  fay,  that  the  law  of  nature  is  the 
law  of  reafon :  and  fo  it  is  in  this  fenfe,  and  thus 
far.  A  right  ufe  of  this  faculty,  which  God  has 
given  us,  colled^s  this  law  from  the  nature  of 
things,  as  they  Hand  in  the  fyftem  which  he  has 
conltituted.  Reafon  can  look  no  higher,  nor  will 
right  reafon  attempt  it ;  for  furely  no  difquifition 
can  be  more  vain  and  needlefs  than  that  which 
examines,  whether  adions  are  lawful  or  unlawful, 
^  debiti  aut  illiciti,"  becaufe  they  are  commanded 
or  forbid  by  God;  or  whether  they  are  fuch 
**  per  fe,"  independently  on  God,  and  therefore  ^ 
neceffarily,  "  neceflario,"  commanded  or  forbid-  ' 
den  by  him.  Grotius  *  adopts  the  laft  of  thefe 
notions  :  and  tlie  general  current  of  metaphyfical 
refinement  runs  that  way.  It  aflfiimes  in  man 
a  community  of  reafon  with  God,  and  then  it 
feems  confequential  to  affume,  that  men,  fuch 
jnen  at  leaft  as  thefe  reafoners  imagine  themfelves 
to  be,  arc  able  to  difcern  natures  and  to  judge  of 
things  antecedently  to  adtual  exifteiice,  and  ab- 
ftraftedly  from  it;  whereas  perhaps,  to  think 
rightly,  we  muft  think  that  thefe  natures  aird 
things,  confxdered  abttraftedly  from  the  manner 
and  the  relations  in  which^they  cxift,  are  nothing 
better  than  imaginary  entities,  objedts  of  ill  cho-^ 
fen  fpeculation  not  of  knowledge.  He  who 
thinks  thus  will  be  apt  to  aflc,  what  would  be* 
come  of  juftice  if  we  fuppofed  a  fyllem  wherein 
there  was  no  property  j  or  what  of  temperance, 

•  if 
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if  wc  fuppofed  one  wherein  there  could  be  no  ex- 
cels ?  fuch  queftions,   and  many  other  objedions^ 
would  not  be  eafily  anfwered  :  and  the  folc  effedk 
oT  this  hypothefis  muft  be,  as  I  think  it  has  been^ 
to  render  our  notions  of  natural  laws  difputable 
and  indeterminable  in  many  cafes.     This  dilcjui- 
fition  is  therefore  not  only  vain  but  hurtful.     It 
is  needlefs  too,  abfclutely  needlefs^    for  will  any 
man  deny,  that  however  indifferent  aftions  may 
be,  "  per  fe"  and  fimply  confidered,  they  ceafe 
to  be  fo  when  they  are  connefted  with  a  fyftem^ 
and   cannot   be  feparated  not  even  in  imagina- 
tion from  the  relations  they  bear  to  other  parts  of 
the  fyftem,  nor  from  their  efFedls  on  the  whole  ? 
the  fyftem  to  which  we  belong,  like  every  other 
fyflem,   was  made   by    the   will   of  God,  and 
therefore  all  the  natures  contained  in  it,  both  phv- 
fjcal  and  moral,  were  ordained  by  the  fame  will. 
It  has  been  faid  with  (hocking  impiety,  by  fchool- 
men  and  others,  that  if  things  were  made  as  they 
are  by  the  mere  ynll  of  Ood,  and  not  according 
to  the  effcntial  differences  and   eternal  indepen- 
dent natures  of  things,    God   might  have  made 
our  obligations  by  the  law  of  nature  to  be  con- 
trary to  what  they  are.     He  might  have  made 
it  our  duty   to  blalphcme    not   to  adore  him, 
and  to  excrcife  injuftice  not  juftice  in  our  deal- 
ings with  other  men.      But  this  is  one  inftancey 
and  not  the  lead,   of  that  habitual  prefumption 
which  men  contraft  in  the  fchools  of  metaphyfics  . 
and  theology,    where    they   are   accuflomed    to  ' 
rea(bn  about    what   infinite  wifdom   and  powtcj 
might,    or    fhould    have  done,    inftead  of  con-| 
tenting  themfelves  to  fenow  what  they  have  done^ 
and  pronouncing  it,  for  that  reafon,  fitteft  to  be 
done.     In  creating  man,  God  defigned  to  create 
not  only  a  rational,  but  a  focial  creature,  and  H 
moral  agent :   and  he  has  framed  bis  nature  ac- 
cordingly. 
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cordingly.  If  he  had  defigned  this  world  to  be 
the  habitation  of  devils,  he  might  have  made 
us  by  nature,  what  we  fay  that  they  have  made 
themfclvcs  by  rebellion.  But,  as  we  ought  not 
to  prefume  to  meafure  the  divine  perfe<5lions, 
nor  the  proceedings  of  infinite  wifdom,  by  our 
fcanty  and  precarious  ideas,  fo  it  is  worfe  than 
prefumption  to  afcribe,  even  hypothetical! y,  to 
the  all  perfedt  Being  any  thing  that  is  evident- 
ly repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  perfedtion.  Once 
more,  therefore,  let  us  be  content  to  know  things 
as  God  h^  been  pleafed  to  (hew  them  to  us> 
and  to  look  no  further  than  our  nature  for  the 
law  of  it.  In  that,  we  (hall  find  this  law  coe- 
val with  our  fyftem,  if  not  with  the  author,  and 
as  immutable  as  the  fyftem,  if  not  as  immutable 
as  God. 

They  who  afFedt  to  carry  their  fearch  fur- 
ther, fall  into  different  abfurdities.  Some  are  in- 
tent On  fuch  abftradions,  as  have  been  mentir 
oned,  abftraAions  ,  of  eternal  effences,  intelligible 
independent  natures,  by  which  both  natural  and 
moral  differences  were  conftituted,  before  there 
was  any  natural  or  moral  law,  any  natural  or 
moral  agents.  Whilft  thefe  men  pretend  to  con- 
fult  the  dictates  of  right  reafon,  they  leave  reafon 
no  rule  to  go  by.  Every  man  aflTurties  that  his 
own  is  right :  and  ethics  become  as  intricate,  as 
uncertain,  and  as  contentious  a  fcience,  as  theolo- 
gy. Whilft  thefe  men  mifapply  and  abufe  their 
reafon,  there  are  thofe  who  feenj  to  have  no  want 
of  it,  in  order  to  difcover  the  Uw  of  nature. 
They  affirm  that  they  have  fand  the  fole  proof 
in  this  cafe,  as  in  the  cafe  of  abftraclion,  is  af- 
firmation) a  moral  fenfe,  that  is  an  inftindl  by 
which  they  diftinguifh  what  is  morally  good 
from  what  is  morally  evil,  and  perceive  an  agree- 
able or  difagreeable  intelledual  fenfation  accord- 
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iflgly,  without  the  trouble  of  obfervation  or  re-, 
iiedion.  They  bid  fair  to  be  enthufiafts  in  ethics, 
and  to  make  natural  religion  as  ridiculous,  as 
fome  of  their  brothers  have  made  revealed  reli- 
gion, by  infilling  on  the  dodtrine  of  an  inward 
light. 

The  laft  of  thefe  wild  rnen,  that  t  fhall  men- 
tion, are  fuchas  Anaxarchos,  andour  Hobbes. 
If  the  fornier  had  been  guilty  of  nothing  worfe 
than  that  which  Grotius  lays  to  his  charge, 
he  would  have  been  lefs'  liable  to  cenfure  than 
Grotius  himfelf.  This  great  lawyer  and  di- 
vine diftinguifhes  between  the  law  of  hature,  and 
the  pofitive  law  of  God,  or  man.  By  the  laft, 
he  underftand^  a  kw  of  wilN.  By  the  firft, 
a  didtate  of  right  rfcafon  \  that  (hews  the  moral 
turpitudes  or  the  moral  neceffity  there  is  in  eve- 
ry a£lion»  that  is,  a  fuppofed  morality,  or  im- 
morality independent  on  any  pofitive  law.  Thus 
he  diftinguifhes,  and  therefore  blames  Anax- 
ARCHus  for  fpeaking  too  indiflindtly  <*  of  lav/. 
But  this  diftinftion  muft  not  pafs  for  true. 
The  law  of  nature,  which  he  allows  divine  in 
one  fenfe,  is  in  every  fenfe  as  much  as  any 
other  a  pofitive  law  of  God,  enafted  as  truly  by 
the  divine  will,  and  promulgated  by  the  divine 
authority  not  only  as  'truly,  but  more  evidently 
and  more  univerfally,  as  well  as  imrhutably. 
The  fault  of  Anaxarchus  lay  here,  that  to 
flatter  Alexander,  when  he  had  killed  Clitus*, 
he  attributed  to  diis  prince  thfe  power  that  the 
poets  attributed  to  Jupiter,  the  power  to  make 
particular  and  even  occafional  rules  of  right  and 
wrong  by  will.  The  fault  of  Hobbes  lay  here, 
he  put  the  fupreme  Being  out  of  the  cafe  entire- 
ly, 

(^)  Jus  voluntarium.         C*)  Didatum  refljc  raiionls. 
(*)  Moralcm  turpiiudinem,  aut  necelTuaicm  moralcm. 
(*)  Nioiium  indidindtS. 

*  PtuT.  in  Ale  X  A.v. 
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God  fo  .much  a  copy  of  man,   that  we  defign 
the   worft,  as  well  as  the  Seft,  of  our  own  fea- 
tures, if  I  may   fay  fo,    in   our   reprefentations 
of  hirn:  and   as  common  as  it  is,  no  unpreiu- 
diced  thinking  man  cian  hear,    without  aiftonifh-  * 
roent,  our  perfeftions  and  our  imperfeAions  im- 
puted to  the  Supreme  Bting,  in  the  farrie  treat Ji, 
and  by    the    f^rne   men;    with   this  difference, 
at  moft,    that  the  former  are  imputed  direAly^ 
and  the  latter  fometimes  under  the  thin  and  trite- 
Vil  of  analogy.      In  a  being  thus  conftituted, 
they  may  well  imsfgirie  that    the  moral   virtues 
are  the  fame  as   they  are  in  our   idea:s:  and  the- 
ology may.  eafily   deduce    from    his   attribtites, 
the  characters    theology   has  given  them.      But 
a    bein'g    thus   conftituted   is  not   the  ftipreme, 
the  a]l-perfeft  Being:  knd  a  vtty  fh6rt  analyfe 
of  the  excellencies  of   our   own  nature  will  be 
fufficient   to  fhew,  that  they   canrtot   be  applied 
from  man   to    God  without  prbplianerfefs,    nor 
from  God   to  man   without  the  rpoft  ihameful 
abfurdity.      Let    me   allude,   on  this   occafion, 
tip  a  paflT^e  I  have   feen  quoted  from  the  ethics 
of  AkiSTpTLE.     To   what  adttons  of  the  divini- 
ty  can  we  apply,  or  from  what  can.  We  deduce- 
our  notions  of  human  juft'ice.^     iBoth   migjht'be 
done,  perhaps,  by  thofe  who  afllrmed,  like  TTul- 
LY,  a  community  of  gods  and  men,  or  by  thofe 
who  drew  the  divinity  down   to  hufrijin  'conver- 
fatlons  arid  human  dare's,  to  be  immediately  and, 
as   wc  miay  fay,.;per(onaIly  an  ladlor  in  hunhlan 
affTiirs,  to  be  a  cotitradirtg   party   in  covcrlan^s 
ind   alliances    with  "men.      l^ay,  fbrriething   of 
the  -fame  'kirid  maybe  done  by  thofe  whoac 
knowledge  the  infinite  wifdom  of  God,  land  yet 
include  him  in   this  fv'ilem    of  rational  agents, 
every  one  of  which  is  obliged  to  prorfipte   tHe 
good  of  the  whole  ^  wHo  'ackhowfedge  the  irifi- 
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ni!e  diftance  -between  »God  -and  man,  .and  yet  af- 
fert  that  they    may   be  compared    together  oa 
account  of  th^ir  rationality,   and    be  faid,  not 
figuratively  but  literally,  to-be  of  the  £ame.miad. 
But    how   Ihall   we   deduce   fortitude   from   the 
attributes  of  God,  or  afcribe  this  virtue  to  him 
who  can  endure  no  pain,  nor  be  ^pofed  to  any . 
danger?     How  temperance,   when  it  would  be 
the  mod  horrid  bkfphemy  to  fuppofe  him  fub- 
jeft   to  any  human  appetites  and  piaffions,  and 
much  more  to  forae  fo  inordinate  as  to  require 
a  particular  virtue  to  reft  rain  and  goverp   them? 
I  might   bring  many  more  inflances  of  the  feme 
kind.     But  th^fe   are  enough  :  and  he,  who  will  ^ 
not  be  convinced  ^by    theiCe,   how  abfurdly   the 
laws  <if  nature  are  i  founded,    by  fome   writers, 
in  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  will  be  convin- 
ced by 'none. 

But  now,  as  abfurd  as  .thefe  dofitrjnes.are, 
we  muft  not  imagine  that  the  law  of  nature 
wants  any  proofs  of  a  divine  fanftion,  or  .a 
divine  original.  They  are  both  contained  in 
one:  and  the  punifliment,  .which  attends  the 
breach  of  this  law,  refults,  as  neceflarily  as  the 
law  itfelf,  from  that  nature  .whicb  God  has  beejn 
pleafed  to  conftitute,  according  to  his  good 
pleafure.  Let  it  not  be  faid,  .that  this  punifli- 
ment is  only  temporal,  and  thefandion  there- 
fore infufficient.  Let  not  this  be  faid,  particu- 
larly by  thofe  men,  who  talk  fo  much  ofapo- 
fitive  law  given  by  God  to.  lus.  chofen  people, 
the  fandion  of  which  was  no  other  than,  tempo- 
ral pains  and  penalties.  Let  it.  not  be  object- 
ed further,  that  the  penalties,  .which  make  the 
fanftion  of  natural  law,  affedt  nations  colled- 
ively,  and  not  men  individually ;  for  which  rea- 
foH,  they  are  lefs  proper  to  enforce  the.  obfer- 
vation  of  the  law.  The  penalties  annexed  to 
G  z        *  the 
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the  breach  of  the  law  of  Moses  were  of  the  fame 
kind,  in  general,  oppreflion,  famine,  peftilence^ 
wars  and  captivities :  and  when  particular  pun- 
ifhments  were  inflifted  by  virtue  of  this  law,  it 
did  no  rtiore,  than  what  is  done  every  day  and 
rn  all  countrifes,  with  lefs  tumult  and  with  better 
order,  in  confequence  of  the  kw  of  nature,  and 
for  the  prefervation  of  fociety.  Once  more,  let  it 
not  be  objedlcd,  as  it  has  been,  that  this  law  is  not 
univerfuliy  known.  It  is  univerfally  given,  and 
if  it  IS  not  known,  and  pradlifed  alike  by  all 
mankind,  many  of  the  firrt  great  principles  of  it 
are  fo  in  every  human  focietv,  even  in  thofe  of 
the  Icaft  civilifed  people ;  whilft  the  far  greatefl 
part  of  the  world  are  invincibly  ignorant  of  the 
firft  principles  of  chrifiianity,  without  the  know-] 
kdge  of  which,  and  without  faith  in  which, 
they  are  all  condemned  to  eternal  punifliment. 

Instead  of  making  objedtions  fo  infufficient 
as  thefe,  and  fo  liable  to  be  retorted,  let  the  fame 
men  confefs  that  the  divine  inftitution  of  the  law 
of  nature  Fells  on  fuller  and  more  convincing^ 
proofs,  both  external  and  internal,  than  any  that 
have  been  found,  or  could  be  given,  of  the  di- 
vine inftitution  of  chriftianity.  The  latter  has 
all  thofe  which  the  manner  in  which  it  was  re- 
vealed, and  the  nature  of  it,  allowed  it  to  have. 
But  the  mafnner  rn  which  tlie  former  has  been  re- 
vealed to  mankind,  as  well  as  the  matter  of 
It,  admitted  of  proofs  of  both  kind?,  much  more 
evident,  and  jnuch  more  proportioned  to  the 
Jiunian  underftanding.  Th^  good  news  of  chrif- 
tianity was  publtflied  by  Christ  and  his  Apof- 
tles  ;  it  was  confirmed  by  miracles,  and  the  proof 
was  no  doubt  fufficient  for  the  converfion  of  aft 
thofe  who  heard  the  publication  of  this  doc- 
trine,   and    faw    die    confirmation    of  it.     One 
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can  only  wonder,  that  any  fuch  remained  un- 
convinced. But  this  proof  became,  in  a  very 
little  time,  traditional  and  hiftorical  :  and  one 
might  be  allowed  to  wonder,  how  the  efFe<ft  of 
it  continued,  and  increafed  too,  as  the  ,  force 
of  it  diminifhed,  if  the  reafons  of  this  phaeno* 
menon  were  not  obvious  in  hillory.  Nay,  tho 
they  are  fo,  one  may  ftiil  wonder  why  they,  who 
•propagate  chriftianity,  have  not  met  oftenejr 
with  the  anfwer  which  Et.helred  the  Saxon 
king  made  to  Augustine,  "  I  cannot  aban- 
**  don  the  religion  of  my  fathers,  for  one  that 
**  you  would  porfuade  me  to  receive  on  the 
"  authority  of  perfons  quite  unknown  to  me.'' 
He  came  however  afterwards  to  a  better  fenfe, 
cither  by  the  fupernatural  efFedts  of  grace,  or 
by  the  natural  effeds  of  the  cajolement  or 
importunity,  perhaps,  of  Berthe.  The  revela- 
tion of  the  law  of  nature  is  of  aijother  kind. 
Whether  the  word  of  God  is  his  word  may  be^ 
and  we  fee  has  been,  difputed  by  iheifts. 
But  whether  his  works  are  his  works,  neither 
has  been,  nor  can  be,  difputed  by  any  fiich. 
Natural  religion  therefore  being  founded  on  hu- 
man nature,  the  work  of  God,  and  on  the 
neceffary  conditions  of  human  happinefs  which 
are  impofed  by  the  whole  fyftem  of  it,  every 
man  who  receives  the  law  of  nature  receives 
It  on  his  own  authority,  and  not  on  the  autho- 
thority  of  other  men  known  or  unknown,  and 
in  their  natural  ftate  as  fallible  as  himfelf. 
The  revelation  is  not  communicated  to  him 
only  by  tradition  and  hiftory  :  it  is  a  perpe- 
tual, a  Handing  reyelation,  always  made,  al- 
ways making,  and  as  prefent  in  thefe  days,  as 
in  the  days  of  Adam,  to  all  his  off  fpring.  The 
external  proofs  then,  for  thejEe  are  properly 
ftich,    of   Ac    divine  inftitution  of  the  law  of 
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nature,  are  conclufive  to  every  tJieift.  Let  us  cj^- 
lamine  the  internal,  and  connpare  theiji  with  the 
proofs  that  are  contained  in,  oT  deduced  froni, 
the  fcrrptures,  to  Ihew  their  divine  original. 


viii. 


NO  W  the  unwritten  law  of  God,  unwritten 
even  in  the  hearts  of  men,  how  early  foe- 
yer  inftinft  difpofes  them  to  receive  it,  is  an  ob- 
jeft  of  knowledge,  not  of  belief.     We  know  that 
God  exifts,  with  a  certainty  little  inferior  to  that 
which  we  have  of  our  own  exillence.     We  know 
that  he  has  given  us  a  law  of  our  nature,  with  as 
great  a  certainty    as  inward    confcioufnefs  and 
outward  obfervation  can  give  us  :  and  by  thefe 
means,  by  which   we  acquire   all  other  fcience, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  every  rational   creature 
to  acquire  as  much  of  this  fcicnce  a,s  the  ends  of 
his  being  make  it  neceHary  that  he  fliould.  Na- 
tural law  is  founded  in  reafon,  which  every  crea- 
ture, that  has  it,  may  exercife,  and  the  creature, 
that  has  it  not,  is  not  fubjedl  to  the  law.     Chrif- 
tianity   is  founded  in  faith ;  and  faith  proceeds 
from  grace.      He  who  has  not  faith,  cannot  fulfil 
a  law  that  confifts,  at  lead,  as  much  in  believing 
as  praftifing :  and  whether  he  (hall  have  grace,  or 
no,  does  not  depend  on  him.     Thus  the  differ- 
ence between  the  internal  proofs  of  the  tvfi^o  laws 
Hands  in  one  rcfpe<5t.      The  contents  of  the  law 
of  nature  are  objeils  of  fuch   a  certainty  as  the 
author  of  nature  alone  can  communicate.     The 
contents  of  the  whole  chriflian  fyftem,  laid  down 
in   our  fcriptures,  are  objcils  of  fuch  a  probabi- 
lity as  may  force  affent  very  reafonably,  in  this 
cafe,  without  doubt;  althp  a  concurrence  of  va- 
-  rious 
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ftofis  ci-rciirnllances,  improved  by  the  cr,edulit)r 
of  focae  men  and  the  artifice  of  others,  has  for- 
ced this  aflcnt  in  cafes  not  very  difllmilar,  ard 
wherein  it  would  have  been  more  reafonably  with- 
held.    The  diflfereoice  here  ftated/  between  the 
rngnifcftations  of  the  will  of  God  to  man  in*  the 
la\y  of  nature  and  in  every  other  law,  is  fo  true, 
tliat  every  other  law  is  controuled   by  it,    and 
could  not  pafs  for  the  law  of  pod  if  it  was  feeij : 
to  be  repugnant  to  the  former.      To  fay  nothing 
of  the  law  given  to  Adam,    nor  of  that  given  to 
Noah,  according  to  the  Jews,  all  orthodox  wri^ 
ters  think  themfelyes  obliged  to  hold,  for  the  ho- 
nor of  the  mofaical  law,  not  only  that  ther€  is  no- 
thing contrary  to  the  natural  law  enjoined  by  it, 
*'  id  quod  ea  lege  praecipitur  ijon  effe  contra  jus 
**  naturae,"  as  Grotius  fays  *,  but  alfo  that  all 
the  obligations  of  the  natural  law  are  contained  iij 
it,  *'  contiueri  quidem  in  ftcro  illo  corpore  feu 
pentateucho,"  as  Mr.  Selden  fays  ;  tho  he  owns 
at  the  fame  time  much  chemical  (kill  is  neceflary 
to  extra^fl  them  from  it.     That  the  chriftian  law 
is  nothing  elfe  than  the  law  of  nature,  enforced 
by  a  new  revelation,  every  friend  to  chriftianity 
adniits,  and  the  wor^  of  it's  enemies  dares  not 
deny,  tho  hp  denies  the  reality  of  tjie  revelation. 
Another  internal  proof  of  the  ,  divine  original 
of  the  law  of  nature  is  the  plainnefs  and  fimplicity, 
iwhich  renders  it  injelligible  in  all  time$  and  all  plar 
ces  alike,  and  proportions  it  to  the  meaneft  under- 
flaading.     It  has  been  made  intricate  by  cafuiftry, 
ijbat  of  Lawyers  and  that  of  divines,  as  chriftian 
religion  has  been  by   theology.     But  there  is  a 
confiderable  difference  between   the   two  cafes. 
The  firft  principles  of  natural  religion  are  fo  fim- 
ple  and  plain,  that  cafuiftry  has  no  apparent  pre- 
tence 
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tence  to  meddle  with  them,  no  more  than  it 
would  have  if  it  pretended  to  teach  us  to  fee 
things  that  lie  obvious  before  us,  at  a  juft  diftance^ 
and  cxaftly  proportioned  to  our  fight.  Thefe 
principles  want  neither  paraphrafe  nor  commenta- 
ry, to  be  fufficicntly  underftood  ;  whereas  the 
very  firft  principles  of  chriftian  religion,,  concern- 
ing the  fall  and  redemption  of  man,  are  fo  veiled 
in  myftery  of  language,  that  without  a  com- 
ment, ot  with  one,  and  even  with  that  of  St. 
Paul,  they  give  us  no  clear  and  diftinit  ideas, 
nor  any  thing  more  than  forms  of  fpeech  and 
words  to  pronounce.  They  who  under  this  pre- 
tence, fuch  as  it  is,  introduce  reafon  where  rea- 
fon  has  nothing  to  do,  explain  what  revelation 
has  left  unexplained,  and  define  articles  of  faith 
which  are  either  defined  in  the  work  of  God,  or 
which  no  mortal  has  any  right  to  define,  intro- 
duce afterwards  their  theology,  under  the  name 
of  moral  theology,  where  that  has  nothing  to  do, 
and  corrupt  the  unwritten  law  of  God  even  with 
Icfs  pretence  than  they  corrupted  the  written.  I 
charge  this  double  corruption  upon  them  the  more 
boldly,  becaufe  every  one,  who  is  in  the  leaft 
converfant  In  their  vvr  rings,  is  able  to  bring  nu- 
merous inftances  of  bo^h,  and  to  ftiew,  that  I  may- 
keep  to  my  picfwnt  fubjedt,  how  they  have  efla- 
blifhed  doftrines  and  decided  cafes  of  confcience, 
in  direct  oppofition  fo  the  mod  known  and  the 
mod  farred  duties  o£  nitural  religion,  till  they 
have  rendered  men  infinitely  worfe  than  they  would 
have  been  in  HoBBEsVftate  of  nature,  without 
any  religion  or  law  whatever.  Two  things  alone 
have  checked  this  torrent  of  iniquity,  to  fome  de- 
gree. The  firft  has  been  the  interpofition  of 
the  civil  power.  The  fec6ndha6  been  the  infu- 
p)erable  difficulty  of  determining  men,  generally 
und  (ponHantly,  ancj  out  of  fome  peculiar  circum- 
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ftances,  to  violate  the  laws  of  their  nature,  as  in- 
dividuals, or  as  members  of  fociety,  by  precept, 
by  example,  or  by  any  authority  whatever.  The 
light  of  nature,  like  that  of  the  fun,  may  be 
cclipfed :  It  cannot  be  extinguifhed. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  a bufes  of  private 
and  public  morality,  therefore,  that  the  palRons 
of  fome  men  may  commit  occafionally,  and  that 
the  particular  intereft  of  others  may  invite  them 
to  propagate,  even  under  the  mafk  of  religion, 
thefe  two  internal  proofs  of  the  divine  inftitution 
of  the  law  of  nature,  the  confcious  certainty  that 
we  have,  and  the  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  it, 
are  in  their  full  •  force,  and  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
the  fame  kind  which  any  other  revelation  con- 
tains. It  may  feem  ftrange  to  many  that  the 
plainmfs  and  fimplicity  of  the  law  of  nature 
ftiould  be  brought  as  a  proof  of  it's  divinity^* 
They  have  been  accuftomed  to  think  that 
types,  fymbols,  figures,  dark  enigmatical  ex- 
preflions,  and  every  thing  that  has  the  appearance 
of  myflery,  are  eflcntial  marks  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation. Such  might  a  revelation  made  to  fuperior  » 
Beings  appear  to  us  ;  and  fuch  would  a  revela- 
tion  made  to  us  concerning  the  divine  nature,  and 
the  fecret  oeconomy  of  the  divine  providence, 
not  only  appear  to  be,  but  really  be,  myfterious 
and  unintelligible,  and  therefore  no  revelation  at 
all.  For  this  very  reafon,  it  is  agreeable  to  all 
our  ideas  of  wifdom  to  believe,  that  no  fuch  reve- 
lation was  intended  to  be  made  to  us.  Such 
means  could  not  be  proportionable  to  any  end. 
The  all-wife  Creator  could  not  mean  to  inform 
his  creatures  unintelligibly,  nor  to  leave  an  expla- 
nation of  his  nature,  and  of  the  whole  ceconomy 
of  his  providence,  to  be  made  by  men  who  un- 
dertake both  prefumptuoufly,  and  who  difhonor 
both,  as  far  as  man  may  be  faid  to  honor  or  difr 
'  honor 
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honor  God,  by  all  the  fiMy.  para(;k>xes  they  ad- 
vance dogmatically,  ^nd  ^Uhoj^t  paving,  for  t^e 
moft  par^  a,ny  juft  ^otions  pv^  pf  the  wifdom 
and  dignity  of  humi^p  copdud^  in  Cuperior  forms 
of  life.  Such  myfteriqus  rneans  then  coul<4  not 
have  been  effe(5lual,  un\efs  our  iippcoyement  m 
metaphyfic^l  kqowl^^ge  J\ad  bpcn  the  pod  of  di- 
vine wifdqm,  which  it  would  he  impertinsnt  tq 
fiippofe  :  and  if  the  end  of  this  yyifdora  ^yas  to  in- 
form us  of  the  diving  v^ill,  to  fte\y  us  th^  per- 
fedion  of  our  nature,  ani  tq  fe^ch  us  to  tend  to  • 
V^ards  it  in  the  purfujt  of  happiiicfs,  fuph  meqns 
^re  quite  unnepeffary.  They  are,  therefore,  pro- 
portioaed  to  no  end.  They  arc,  therefore,  un- 
worthy of  God. 

Clearness,  precifipn,  aad  ^  tnie  conformity 
to  the  nature  of  things  are  the  perfedions  of  hu- 
man, and  much  mpre  of  diyine  Ia\ys.  Thp  the  • 
nature  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  rules  by  which 
God  proceeds  in  the  government  of  every  fyjlem, 
contained  in  it,  qfours  among  the  reft,  are  un- 
known to  us,  yet  is  the  nature  pf  qurpv/ji  fyfl^m, 
as  far  as  the  morality  of  adions  is  concerned,  fuf- 
ficiently  known  t.o  us,  and  fh.e  la>vs  of  oijr  paturp 
confequentlv,  fince  they  refult  from  it.  f^ere 
then  is  all  the  clearnefs,  all  the  precifion,  an,d  aj^ 
tli/s  conformity  to  the  nature  of  things  l)iat  0^4 
can  give,  or  man  defire.  From  hence  we  P^ay» 
$nd  we  ought,  to  form  our  judgment  of  all  law;s 
that  ajre  affum^ed  to  be  divine.  They  mujft  not 
he  incomprchenfiWe  ;  because,,  thp  )tiiey  prpce^ed 
frpm  the  diyine  in»teHigence,  they  are  adapted  to 
the  htjraan.  Qod  do;is  nox  ihew  his  o\vn  nature 
in  tliem.  He  (hews  us  our  narare,  qjid  our  du- 
ty ;  by  the  firft  of  which  we  iland  in  the  lp,weft 
relation  of  iatelledual  creatures  to  their  Crea.tor, 
and  by  4;he  laft  in  that  of  fubi'^ds  and  fervants 
to  a  gracipus^nd  beneficent  lord^rndxij^fter,  who 
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gives  us  laws  neither  ambiejious,  nor  captious, 
and  who  commands  us  nothing  which  it  is  not- 
our intereft  to  perform. 

Another  internal  proof  of  the  divinity  of  na- 
tural law  niuft  not  be  pafled  over  without  men- 
tion. As  all  is  iimple  and  plain,  nothing  is  mein 
nor  trifling  in  it.  This  religion  fhews  us  a  Su- 
preme Being,  veiled  in  the  majefty  of  his  naturl?, 
but  manifefted  in  all  his  v/orks,  to  be  the  true 
and  only  true  objedt  of  our  admiration.  In  the 
exillence  he  has  given  us,  and  in  the  benefits  thi^j: 
attach  us  fo  ftrongly  to  it,  this  religion  (hqws  Ifim 
to  be  the  firft  and  greateft  objeft  of  our  gratitude ; 
in  the  eftablifhed  order  of  things,  fubjcft  to  fo 
many  viciffitudes  and  yet  fo  conftant,  tol>e  the 
reafonable^  as  well  as  neceflary  objeft  of  our  re- 
fignation ;  and  finally  in  the  wants.  diftreiTes,  i^nd  - 
dangers,  which  th^fe  viciiTitude^  bring  frequently 
upon  us,  to  be  the  comfortable  object  of  our  hope: 
in  which  hope,  the  religion  of  nature  will  teach  us, 
no  doubt,  to  addrefs  ourfelyes  to  the  Almighty, 
in  a  manner  confiftcnt  with  an  entire  refignation 
to  his  will,  as  fome  of  the  heathen  did.  JJut  this 
religion  will  not  teach  us  to  pray,  as  if  we  in- 
formed omnifcience,  or  expoftulated  with  omni- 
potence, as  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  the  moil  re- 
formed among  chriftians  are  accuftomed  to  do ; 
nor  to  make  religion  a  fervije  of  flie>y  and  out- 
ward .gefture,,  as  your  pretended  catholic  church 
has .  done.  The  religion  of  nature  teaches  to 
worfhip  God  in  fpirit  and  in  truth,  tliat  is  in- 
wardly and  fmcerely.  It  neither  confounds  fpi- 
ritual  pride  and  enthufiafm,  nor  theatrical  pomp 
and  fuperftitious,  rites,  with  devotion.  Fraud, 
envy,  malice,  filent  and  fecret  vices,  more  dan- 
gerous often  to  fociety  than  thofe  of  greater  ec- 
lat, have  lurked  .behind  the  forrner.  Th'=' lot- 
ter,  tho  they  affedl  the  fehfes  without  toucliii  g 
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the  heart,  have  paffed  in  general,  and  ftill  pafs, 
/or  divine  worfhip.  God  has  been  ferved,  in 
a  manner  which  the  moft  fanguinary  tyrant  would 
abhor,  by  fome  people.  By  others,  with  all  the 
circumftances  of  that  low  adulation  which  earthly 
monarchs  require,  and  whereof  the  priefts  them- 
felves  have  claimed  a  fhare.  That  there  is  a 
middle  proceeding  fit  to  be  obferved,  between 
a  theatrical  worfhip  and  a  worfhtp  ftripped  of 
all  outward  folemnity  and  pornp,  I  am  ready 
to  admit.  In  this,  and  in  a  multitude  of  ca- 
fes, the  law  of  nature  or  right  reafon  may 
approve  fuch  laws  and  inftitutions  as  nature 
or  reafon  has  not  prefcribed ,  becaufe  they 
may  be  proper,  and  even  neceflary  means  to 
promote  the  obfervation  of  this  law.  But 
then  ,they  ought  to  pafs  for  forms  diredted 
to  this  purpofe^  for  human  not  for  divine 
ordinances.  Let  the  prieft  wear  a  ridiculous 
cap  and  breaft-plate,  or  fringes  and  bells  on 
his  robe,  but  let  it  not  be  faid  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  took  care  of  his  attire,  or  that 
fuch  tiifles  as  thcfe  were  the  inftitutions  of 
divine  wifdom. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  nature  unwor» 
thy  the  author  of  it ;  and  much  lefs  can  it,  or  does 
it,  contain  any  thing  incpnfiftcnt  with  itfelf.  The 
rules  by  which  God  governs  even  the  fyftem 
to  which  we  belong  are  unkno\\Ti  to»  us ;'  but  this 
we  know  moft  certainly,  that  he  cannot  com- 
mand  in  particular,  what  he  forbids  in  general. 
He  who  has  njade  benevolence  to  all  ration- 
al beings  the  fundamental  Jaw  of  our  nature, 
can  never  cornmand  fome  to  rob,  or  to  murder 
others,  to  ufurp  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  tp  ejjterminate  whole  nations. 
In  ihort,  the  internal  proofs  of  the  divinity  of 
the  law  of   nature,   both  polhivc  and  negative, 

are 
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are  (uch  as    render  this  law  the   true  crtterioa 
of  every  law  and   religion    that  pretend  to  the 
feme  original.      It   may   be   difputed,    perhaps, 
whether    our  abftradt    notions  of  the  moral  fit- 
nefsand  unfitnefs  of  things  afford  a  fufficient  rule^ 
whereby  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  any  religion 
that  is  faid   to  come  from   God.      But   there  is 
no  room  to  difpute,  whether  the   conformity  or 
nonconformity    of    fuch   a  religion   to  that  law 
which  God  has  given  to  all  his  human  creatures^ 
enafted  in  the  conftitution  of  their   nature,  and 
difcernable  by  the  ufe  of  thofe  faculties  he  has  • 
given  them   likewife,  is  a  rule  fufficient  for  this 
purpofe.     Was  it  otherwife,  we  (hould   have  no 
fufficient  rule  at  all.     Men  might   difpute  eter-^ 
nally  alxDUt  the  didates  of   right    reafon,    and 
the  will  of  God  would  be  entirely  out  of  thtf 
qucftion ;  or  it  would  be  made  determinable  by 
an   indeterminable  queftion,  what    thofe  eternal 
fitneffes  arid  unfitneffes  of  things  are^  according 
to    which,     and   in    a  dependency   on    which, 
the  will    of  God  mull   praqeed,    and   be  figni- 
fied  to  his  cre^t'jres.     That  this   would  be  fo,    is 
evident   in  the  different  opinions  that  have  been 
entertained,  ever  fince  theology  was  made  a  fci 
cnce,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  evil  as  well  as. 
good,  and   concerning  the  diftribution  of  them. 
.  But  if  we  confine  ourfelves  to  the  revelation  God 
has  made  of  his  will  in  his  works,    and  to  the 
knowledge  we  have  that  his   will  is  neceffarily 
determined  b^  his  wifdom,  we  flfiall  have  a  cer- 
t::ih  and   fufficient  rule    by    which   to  judge  of 
his  laws.     What  is  the  will   of  God,  is  a  quefti- 
on eafily    anfwcred.      What  ought  this    will   to 
br,  is  a  queftion  we  carmot  prefume   to  anfwer 
without  abfurdity    and  impiety  both.      To   an- 
fwer  the   firft  we  need  to   go   no    higher   than 
the  moral  obligations  that  arife  in  our  own  fyf- 

tem^ 
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tem,  and  of  which  we  have  very  adequate  ide- 
as. To  anfwcr  ihe  laft,  we  muft  go  up  to  the 
nature  of  the  author  of  nature,  and  to  a  mul- 
titude of  other  natures,  the  alTuming  of  which 
puts  the  Supreme  Being  juft  in  the  cafe  of  liis 
creature  man.  The  nature  of  the  human  fyll- 
em  is  independent  on  man ;  and  yet  he  is  ob- 
liged to  derive  the  rules  of  his  conduft  from  it. 
Juft  fo,  upon  thrs  aflunlptiori,  the  abftradt  na- 
tures and  'eternal  elTences  of'  things  are  inde- 
pendent on  God ;  and  y^t  God  was  obliged  to 
make,  and  is  obliged  to  govern  his  own  fyftem 
according  to  them. 

•By  employing  our  reafon  to  colleift  the  will 
of 'God  frohi  the  fiind  df  our  nature,  phyfical 
and  moral,  and  by  contemplating  fcfioufly  and 
frequently '  the  laws  tliat  are  plainly,  and  even 
neceffarily,'dedticibie  from  thence,  we  may  ac- 
quire ftot  only  a  particular  ^knowledge  of  thefe 
laws,  but  a  general,  and  in  fome  foft  an  habi- 
tual, knowledge  of  the  rtianner  in  which  God 
is  pleafcd  to  exercile  his  '  fupreme  power  in  this 
fvfteni,  beyonU  \vbich  -we  have  'no  concern. 
We  do  not  fee  the  divine  painter,  if  I  may 
employ  fo  Iowa  comparifon  on  fo  "high  a  fub- 
}e6t:  but  we  grdw  accuftomed  to  his  manner, 
and  we  learn  to  defpife  thofe  who  prcfent  us  a 
fign-poft  dawbing,  and  call  it  impudently  th<i 
work  of  Raphael. 

IX. 

AS  fcertain,  as  plain,  as  important  and  as 
con^iftcnt  as  '  the  law  of  nature  is,  it  has 
been  blerided  witli  niany  abfurd  and  contradidt- 
ory  laws,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  by  iegifla- 
tors  who  publifhed  them,  Ibmetimes  in  their 
own  nanl^,  and  fometimes  in  the  name  of  God, 
as  well  as   with  cuftoms    of  the    fame  kinds, 

which 
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which,  if  they  trrbfe  independent  on  laws, 
obramed  the  Torc^  (if  laWs.  EusebiuS,  Tn  the 
firft  book  of  liis  *eVangeiichl  preparation,  gives 
a  long  cathlo'gire'of  them;  and  he  gives  it^for 
a  very  good  purpdfe,  to  (hew  In  feveral  inftan- 
ces  how  fuch  laiv^  'arid  ciiftorns  as  thefe  Tiad 
been  I'eformed  by  ^the  gofpel,  thjit  is,  by  a  favv 
which  renewed  ihd  connfmed  and  enforced  the 
original  •a\V  of  nature.  Sextus  ENfpiRicus, 
an  ancient,  and  IMoSttagke  a  fnoddrn  fceptic, 
collecT:ed  nu'rnercius  examples  of  fhz  fame  fort 
but  tb  a  very  bad  purpofe;  to  fhew,  if  they 
had  been  able,  th^it  there  is  no  fuch  'thing  as 
a  IfiSced  imrriutabte  la\v  of  nature,  which  obli- 
ges all  men  'at  *aH 'times  alike.  They  fought 
it  where  rtis  not  to  be  found,  ^nd,  hot  finding 
it  there,  concltided  it  was  to  be  found' no  where. 
This  ^doftrine  Has  been  pVoinbted  by  pyrrhoni- 
ans,  fceptics,  "j;ind  "  academicians,  between  whom 
it  is  neitlier  oSvrbus  nor  tvorth  our  whife  to 
diftiri'gtiifh,  a(s  'well  as  by  dogmatical  atheifts ; 
fqr  they  \vho  doubted  of  God's  exifteiice,  or 
who  dented  it,  could  tiot  fail  to  d6ubt  of,  or 'to 
deny,  the  exirtence-  of  his  law.  Of 'all  thefe, 
it  Will  be  fufficient  to  mention  the  admired  Car- 
NEADXs,  the  fliVn  of  whofe  difpiitation  upon 
this  fubjc^  LAcr'ANTitrs  has  prelerved;  and 
altho  It  be  one  of  fhbfe'trite  common-place  ci- 
tations which  abound  in  learned  \vritings,  yet 
it  ideferves  'a  particular'niention ;  becaufe  it  ex- 
prefTes,  in'vety  feW  ^words,  the  full  abfiirdity  of . 
thofe  who  ^detiy  a 'natural  law,  ahd  points  out 
the  ^wo  principal  blunders  on  which  their  whole 
reafoning  proceeds^ 

CARNEADEs'then  affirmed,  *,"  that  laws  were 
•*  raadb   by  men^   for  their  "utili-ty ;  'that    'tht*y 

'"which 

•  Jura  iibi   homines  pro  utilitatc  fanxifle,  fcilicct   varia  pro 
yioribus,  et  apud  eoiUeiu  pro  teinporibus  fiepe  mutaia ;  jus 

autem 
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'*  were  therefore  various,  as  the  charafters  of  thofe 
"  who  made  ihem  ;  and,  changeable  aniong  the 
"  fame  men,  according  tb  the  various  circum- 
**  ftances  of  time :  but  that  there  was  no  law 
•*  of  nature.  That  all  men,  and  all  animals, 
**  were  carried  to  their  feveral  kinda  of  utility 
•*  by  nature,  fo  that  there  could  be  nojuftice, 
**  or  if  there  was  any  fuch  thing,  it  riiuft  be 
"  extremely  foolifh;  becaufe,  in  providing  for 
"  the  good  of  others,  the  juft  would  hurt  them- 
•'  felves."  That  lav/s  were  m^de  for  utility, 
both  thofe  which  we  call  civil  and  thofe  which 
we  call  the  laws  of  nations,  that  they  are  vari- 
ous as  the  charaders  of  men,  and  changeable 
as  the  circumftances  of  time,  no  one  will  dc;- 
tiy.  But  will  it  follow,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  a  natural  law,  fuch  as  the  wifeft  phi- 
lofophers,  and  even  the  ancient  poets  have  ac- 
knowledged, altho  a  little  confufedly  according 
tt)  their  cuitom,  yet  in  plain  and  diredt  oppo- 
fition  to  this  dodlrine  ?  a  law,  neither  invent^ 
cd  by  men,  nor  cnafted  by  human  authority, 
"  neque  hominum  ingenlis  excogitatam,  nequc 
**  fcitum  aliquod  populorum  ?"  a  law  not  co- 
aeval  with  the  divine  mind,  as  Tully*  would 
have  It,  when  he  fays  "  orta  autem  eft  fimui 
cum  mente  divind ;"  but  fuch  a  law,  as  he  de- 
fcribes  in  the  words  that  ftand  immediately  be- 
fore thefe,  a  law  proceeding  from  the  nature  of 
things,  *'  ratio  profefta  a  rerum  natura  ;*'  a  law 
which  did  not  begin  when  it  was  firft  redu- 
ced into  writing,  **  quae  non   turn  denique  in- 

"  cipit 

fttttem  nattirale  nullum  tOe.     Omnti  et  homines,   et  alias' 
atiiuiantes,  ad  utilitates  fuas,  fsatura  ducente,  feni :  proiode, 
aut  nullam    efle    juftitiara,   aut  fi  fit  aliqua,    fuminain   efTe 
(luhitiam  ;  quoniani  fibi  noceret  alienis  commodis  confulens. 

*  Tull/dclcg.  I,  I. 
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'**  cipit  lex  efle  cum  fcripta  eft,"  but  when  It 
firft  ejcifted  "  fed  tunfi  cum  orta  eft :"  and  it 
exifted  foil,  when  that  fyftem  of  nature,  frorn 
whkh  it  refults,  *'  unde  pirofefta  eft,"  began  to 
exift?  The  firft  part  therefore  of  this  acade- 
mical declamation  proved  nothing  againft  natural 
law ;  and  Caiineades  might  as  well  have  af- 
firmed, that  the  Athenians  had  no  laws  before 
Solon,  becaufe  Solon  gave  them  fome;  or  that 
rapes  were  lawful  at  Rome  before  Sextus 
Tarc^uinius  ravifhed  Lucretia,  becaufe  there 
v»*  s  no  written  law  before  that  time  which  for- 
bid them.  The  fecond  part  contains  two  blun- 
ders, that  run  into  bne  artother.  It  is  a  blun- 
der, furely  to  affume,  that  men,  and  all  otlw 
animals,  are  carried  indifcriminately  by  nature 
to  their  end,  utility ;  without  diftinguiftiing  be- 
tween, natural  inftind  common  to  both,  and  fu- 
perior  regfon  peculiar  to  man.  It  is  a  blun- 
der furely  to  affume,  in  confequence,  that  fince 
utility*  is  their  objeft,  juftice  is  a  folly.  Men 
may  have  pleafqre,  to  which  inftin^^  hurries 
them,  but  they  cannot  have  happinefs,  to  which 
reafon  leads  them,  without  juftice,  according  to 
what  has  been  already  laid  down :  and  it.  is 
wifdom  therefore,  not  folly,  to  forego  the  firft 
in  fome  inftances.  In  every  inftance  where  the 
Icaft  incompatibility  is  found  between  them, 
that  we  may  fecure  the  laft.  The  good  of  in- 
dividuals is  fo  clofely  connedled  with  the  good 
of  fociety,  that  the  means  of  promoting  one 
cannot  be  feparated  from  thofe  of  promoting  the 
Qther:  and  Socrates  was  in  the  right  to  curfe 
the  men,  who  firft  divided,  in  opinion,  things 
that  cohered  in  nature,  morality  and  utility  ; 
•'  qui  primum  haec  naturi  cohaerentia  opinioije 
**  diftraxiffentV'    *  I  might  hav^  QWted  the  laj- 

.  Vol.  V.  H  ter 
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ter  part  of  what  Lactanfius  makes  Car  n^ea- 
DEs  fay,  and  which  is  faid  to  fhew  the  great 
hurt  that  juftice  would  do,  in  ordef  to  (hew 
TT5ore  truly  the  great  hurt  that  injuftice  docs. 
If  the  Romans,  and  all  thofe  who  were  poflelF- 
6d  of  empire,  had  been  obliged  to  reftore  to 
every  people  the  unjuft  ufurpations  they  had 
made  upon  them,  thefe  conquerors  would  have 
been  obliged  to  return  to  their  huts  and  to  their 
ancient  penury,  **  ad  cafas  effe  redcundum,  et 
**  in  egcftatc  et  miferiis  jacendum."  But  it  is ' 
almoft  too  trifling  to  defcrve  mention ;  fmce, 
transferred  from  the  law  of  nations  to  the  laws 
of  particular  focieties,  it  objefts  to  juftice  the 
great  mifchief  of  obliging  a  robber  to  reftore 
to  the  owner  what  he  has  llolen  from  him,  and 
denies  that  reftitution  is  juft,  altho  reparation 
of  injuries  is  plainly  eflential  to  juftice. 

If  we  had  all  the  volumes  that  have  been 
written  concerning  the  laws,  inftitutions,  cuftoms, 
and  manners  of  the  different  focieties  of  mert, 
we  lliould  be  rather  perplexed  than  informed 
concerning  the  true  fyftem  of  natural  law :  and 
MoNTAGNE  might,  challenge  his  readers,  pretty 
fafely,  to  ftiew  him  any  one  of  thofe  which  had 
the  f«al  of  univerfal  approbation.  But  even  this 
would  not  ferve  his  purpofe,  nor  afford  any  proof 
againft  the  exiftence  of  a  law  which  human  rea- 
fon  •  colledts  from  the  human  fyftem,  as  he  vain- 
ly imagined  in  his  zeal  for  pyrrhonifme.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  truly  what  my  lord  Bacck 
ftiles  his  aphorifms,  the  laws  of  laws.  Civil 
laws  arc  always  imperfed,  and  often  falfc  de- 
dudions  from  them,  or  applications  of  them  ; 
nay  they  ftand,  in  many  inftances,  in  diredt 
oppofuion  to  them.  It  follows  from  hence,  not 
tliat  there  is  no  natural  law,  .but  that  civil 
la)^  have  been  made  without  a  fuiHcient  and 

conftant 
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conftant  regard  to  it.    Erroneous  opinions  of  phi- 
lofophers,unreafonable  inftitutions  ofJegiflators 
.are  often  derived  from  the  principles  of  nature' 
and  may  be  traced  up  to  them.     The  fountain 
from  which  they  flowed  was  pure.     They  grew 
foul  in  their  courfc;  and  no  wonder  they  (hould 
fmce  the  channels  thro  which  they  pafled  were 
infeaed  with  human  paffions,  human  prejudices 
and  human  ignorance.     Such  laws,  as  cannot  be 
traced  up  even   under  thcfe   conditions   to  the 
original  of  all  law,  are  the  arbitrary  didates  of 
mere  will,  irapofed  on  fome  men  by  the  force  or 
fraud  of  others,  and  confirmed  by  education  and 
cuflom. 

This  is  the  law  of  nature  hid  from 
our  fight  by  all  thefe  variegated  clouds  of 
civil  laws  and  cuftoms,  as  the  divine  au- 
thor of  it  is  by  thofe  of  fuperftition  and  artificial 
theology.  Some  glean;is  of  true  light  may  be 
feen  thro  them.  But  'they  render  it  a  dubious 
light,  and  it  can  be  no  better  to  thofe  who  have 
the  keeneft  fight,  till  thefe  interpofitions  are 
removed.  Then,  indeed,  •  the  objedts  appear 
in  their  fiilj  and  genuine  luftre  to  every 
fight ;  for  that  which  hid  theift  both  could  affetSt 
neither. 

X. 

MANYhypothcfes  have  been   made    to 
'account   for    the     beginning    of    civil 
foclety,  for  the  nature  of  it,  and  for  the  mo- 
tives to  it.    All  of  them  have  fome  degree  of 
^   probability,  and  might  have  fome  (hare  in  fnun- 
•  mg  thofe  political  congregatiods  and  unions,  by 
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Ivhich  mankind  has  been  di^idfcd  into  dldindt 
nations,  and  thfe  great  comnionwcallh,  ai  tht 
iloicians  called  it  not  improperly,  ihtd.  dillindl 
ftatcs.  But  no  one  of  thefe  muft  pits  For  uni- 
Verfal,  nor  be  fuppofed  to  have  dorie  Bi6  work 
^lone.  In  general  we  may  Tay,  that  the  founda- 
tions of  civil  or  political  focieties  ^tre  laid  by 
Tiature,  tho  they  are  the  creatures  X)f  art.  feocri- 
ties  ^ere  bfegnn  by  inftinft,  and  improved  by 
ciperience.  They  <vere  difturbed  early,  pcrhips 
is  foon  as  they  were  formed,  both  from  within 
iindi  from  without,  by  the  paflions  of  men :  and 
they  have  been  hiaintkined  ever  fmce,  \h  oppcfi- 
tion  to  them,  very  imperfedly,  and  under  great 
vkiffitodts,  by  human  reafon,  which  Is  ^cercifed 
Jh  particular  fyftems  of  law  for  particulat  ftates, 
in  leases  iind  covenants  between  ftat6  and  ftate, 
and  in  tacit  agreements  that  cohAitute  what  is 
cbmmohly  called  the  h<v  of  nations. 

The  firft  principles  of  every  thing,  thiat  fe- 
■<||Uires  humian  underftanding  and  human  ftidbftry 
to  be  trrnployed  about  it,  are  lightly  laid  in  ha- 
fuVe ;  they  kfe  obvious  to  our  fearch,  and  we  are 
nbte  to  difcover  and  purfue  ttfc  cdrifeqtfences  of 
them  in  fffeculation  and  \n  praAice.  But  in 
doing  this,  we  are  left,  as  I  may  fay,  to  dui^ 
felves.  We  owe  the  firft  difcoveries  lo  our  own 
obfcrvation,  and  the  progrefs  we  make  after- 
wards to  the  ftrcngih  of  our  own  underftandings, 
to  our  application  and  induftry.  We  may  do- 
this  well  or  ill;  we  may.  do  too  little  or  af tempt 
too  much,  'kccdrding  fo  the  ufc,  iariS  'Aic 
tight  or  wrong  judgnfeht,  Ve  make  of  dor  ia- 
-^cultrfes;  f6r  ithc  **  bona  and  riiala  ratTC 
<hat  "CoTTp-x  Infffts  upon  &  rniuch  *   is  notBi'ng 

It 
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It  is  4n  great  meafure  otherwife  in  A\t  cafe  of 
civil  polity"     In  thij  we  are  not  left  to  oiuieives. 
We  are  not  left  to  make  the  difcovery,  nor  to  pro- 
ceed, in   confi^ue^ce  of  it,  by  ttie  ftrength  of 
our  own   underlbndings.     We  axe  led  to  it  by 
the  hand  of  God,  as  it  were,  and  even  before  we 
have  the  full  ufe  of  put  underftandings.     When 
God  made  man,  he  rn^de  a  creature,  the  happi- 
nefs  of  whofe  being  depended  on  his  fociability 
with  animals  of  his  own  fpecies.    He  made  him 
therefore  a  fociable  aramal,  an  animal  capable  of 
feeling  the  immediate  jpleafure  and  advantage  of 
ibciety.     The  neqeflity  of  natural  precedes  that 
of  artificial  fociety ;  and  the  former,  which  js  con- 
neAed  by  inftindt,  prepares  us  for  ifte  latter,  to 
which  we  are    determined  by  reafon.     We  ar^ 
made  capable  of  both  in  their  turns.     The  infant 
cannot  conceive  the  nature  of  tfiofe  covenants  that 
conftitute  civil  fociety,  any  more   than  lie  can 
propagate  his  fpecies.     Neither  his  mental,  n^r 
his  corporeal  powers  are  arrived  at  their  maturity. 
The  ignorant  man  does  not  know  fhepn,  becaufe 
he  has  not  informed  himfdf,  nor  been   informed 
by  others,  about  them :  and  he  who  is  born  ftupid 
is  out  of  the  cafe,     i  fay  this  the  rather,  to  ex- 
pofe    once    more   the  futility  of  that  j^rgument 
which  has  been  mentioned   already.     To''  prove 
that  thechiid,  w'hilft  he  is  a  child,  and  the  igiio- 
•  rant  man,  whilft  he  is  ignorant,  can  neither  in- 
ftitute  civil   fociety,  nor  comprehend  the   nature 
of  it,  ferves  to  no  other  purndfc,  than  to  compofc 
to  (lumber  a  reacler  of  common  fagacity,    who 
perceives  at  one  glance  the  fJifFerent  ferifes,  tho 
equally  true,  in  which  men  are  reckoned  quali- 
fied for  civil  fociety,  and  fifties  to  fvvira,  or  birds 
to  fly,  or  oaks  to  bear  acorns*. 

You 
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You  poets  h^vc  given  beautiful  clt£criptions 
•  of  a  golden  age,  with  which  you  fttppofe'that  the 
world    began.     Some .  venerable    fathers   of  the 
church  have  given  much  the  fame  defciiptions  of 
another  golden    age,   with  which   they    fuppofe 
that  it   is   to  end,   and  which  will  make  fome 
amends  for  the  Ihort  duration  of  the  paradifaical 
ftate,  fince  the  latter  is  to  continue  a  thoufand 
years.     Now,  tho  I  do  not  believe  that  men  were 
as  good,  any  more  than  I  believe  that  other  ani- 
mals were  as  tame,  by  nature,  as  you  reprefent 
them  to  have  been  in  the  primaeval  world ;  yet  I 
do  not  believe  neither,  that  fuch  a  ftate,  as  Hobbes 
affu/Ticd,  ever  did,  or  could  exift,  nor  that  men 
ever  were  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  individuality  at 
any  time  before  the  Inftitution.  of  civil   fociety. 
How  they  came  into  the  world,  reafon  will  tell  us 
no  better  than  hiftory  or  tradition  does.     To  fup- 
pofe that  the  firft  of  human  kind  were  quickened 
into  life  by  the  fun,  and  were  animated  fyftems 
of  mud,  as  the  Egyptians  did,  I  think,  according 
to  DiODORus   SicuLus,   would  be   too  abfurd; 
neither    could    we    conceive,    if   the  hypothefis 
was   admitted,   how    thefe  human    infcAs    were 
able  to  provide  for  their  wants,  and  to  rear  them- 
felves  up  to  manhood,  whatever  we  affuined  the 
phyfical  conftitution  of  the  world  to  have  been  at 
that  time.     If  we  are  perfuaded  then,  that  this 
world,  and  the   inhabitants  of  it  had  a  beginning 
in  time,  we  muft  of  neccflity  alTumc  that  the  firft 
men  and  the  firft  wonien,  or   that  one  man  and 
ope  woman  at  leaft,  were  produced  in  full  ftrength 
fifnd  vigor  of  body  and  mind,  prompted  by  in- 
ftindt  tC)  an  adt  of  which  they   might  not  forefee 
the    confequence,    and    prompted    by     felf-lovls, 
when   they  faw   it,    to  love   themfelves  in  their 
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children,    and    to  nurfe    and    educate  their  oflP- 
ipring. 

Thus  natural  focieties  and  paternal  govern- 
ments began.  I  fhall  not  inquire  how  far  the 
latter  is  founded  in  that  blind  aft  of  generation, 
whofe  motive  and  end  is  the  mutual  pleafure  of 
man  and  woman  alone.  Much  lefs  fliall  I  mif- 
pend  any  time  in  comparing  the  opinion  of  Gro- 
Tius  %  which  is  favorable  to  paternal^  with  that 
of  HoBBEs,  which  is  fo  to  maternal  authority  b. 
This  only  I  will  obferve,  by  the  way,  that  if 
HoBBEs  advanced  a  paradox,  it  was  fach  an  one 
9s  he  might  have  maintained  with  advantage 
againft  Grotius,  and  even  'with  more  againft 
FiLMER,  who  left  the  word  **  mother"-  out  of 
his  quotation  of  the  fifth  commandment.  Gro* 
Tius  did  not  prefume  thus  far,  but  he  gives,  the 
preference  to  paternal  authoiity,  in  the  cafe  of 
any  difpute  between  the  tv/o,  on  account  of  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  fex,  "  ob  ftx»us  praeftantt- 
"  am."  Another  writer  would  have  urged,  that 
if  the  right  of  parents  over  children  was  acquired 
by  generation,  as  Grotius^  affirmed,  the  light 
of  the  mother  ought  to  be  preferred,  in  cafe  of  any 
difpute,  fince  her  right  by  generation  can  never 
be  doubtful ,  the  father's  may.  She  is  always  a 
teal  mother :  he  may  be  often  a  reputed  fa-rher, 
and  the  argument  "  ob  fexus  praeftantiam"  is, 
in  this  particular  inftance,  more  applicable  to  the 
womaq.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  paternal 
authority,  arifmg  from  education,  is  clear :  and 
that  inftintfl,  which  determines  parents  to  rake 
care  of  their  children,  gives  them,  by  the  law  of 
nature,   all  that  authority  over  them*,  ^^iihoiit 
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which  they  could  not  take  this  care.  This  autho- 
rity is  and  mufl  be  abfolute,  whilft  their  children 
are  unable  to* judge  for,  and  to  direft  themfelvesi 
It  becomes  limited,  when  their  children  are 
able  to  do  this  without  their  help,  and  yet  con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  lame  family.  It  ceafes,  when 
their  children  go  out  of  their  familyv  and  acquire 
independency,  or  even  paternal  donainion  of  their 
own.  ^ 

Thus  far  the  law  of  nature  is  plain :  and  this 
is  fufficient  to  (hew,  ho\y  we  are  led  by  the  hand 
of  God,  that  is,  by  the  circumftances  in  which  he 
has  ordained  that  we  (hould  be  born  5  by  the  ne- 
ceffary  dependance  of  children,  by  the  infli«6t  of 
parents,  by  information,  by  habit,  and  finally 
by.  reafon ;  how  we  are  led,  I  fay,  to  civil  thfo 
natural  fociety,  and  are  fitted  to  be  members 
t>f  one,  by  having  been  members  of  the 
other.  This  is  the  cafe  of  every  one  in  partial- 
iar,  and  has  been  tliat  of  mankind  coUe^vely 
confidered. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  fome  other  planet  may 
jfiave  been,  perhaps,  from  their  creation  united  oa 
one  great  fociety,  fpeaking  the  fame  language, 
iand  living  under  the  fame  government;  or  too 
perfedl  by  their  nature  to  need  the  reftmint  of  > 
any.  But  mankind  is  conftituted  very  diflfe- 
rently :  and  altho  the  natural  law  of  our  whole, 
fpecies  be  the  fame,  yet  W5C  are  by  nature  in- 
'capable,  on  many  accounts,  of  uniting  under  one 
form  of  government,  or  of  .fuhnittn^  to  one  rule 
of  life.  Our  neareft  ap^rcaches  to  this  ilate  are 
vaftly  diftant  from  it  •;  and  even  thefe  were  nnade 
by  flow  degrees,  and  with,g!»ettt  variety  of  imper- 
feAion;  altho  nature  herfclf,  by  direAing  the 
firft,  made  all  the  reft  the  more  eafy,  as  fhe  made 
ihem  the  more  "necelfery.     Men  were   never  out 
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of  focicty ;  for  if  they  were  divided  into,  families 
before  they  were  affembled  into  nationsv  tiicy  were 
in  fociety  Hill  from  their  original :  aod  tlie  want 
of  comprehending  that  which  is  natural,  and  that 
which  is  artificial,  properly  diiUngiailhed,  under 
the  fame  general  term,  has  produced  mucli  con- 
fufion  in  reaibmng  on  this   fubje6t,  and  has  Served 
to  miaintain  many  a  fialfe  arguraient.     Bayle*, 
for*  inftance,  denies  that  the  peace,    the  happi- 
pcfs,  aed  even  the  prefervation  of  naankind,  de- 
pend on  fociety.     How  does  he  fupport  his  para-   t 
dox  ?  As  ill  at  kafl^  as  he  fupports  the  ioutidlty 
oF  religion  to  government.     He  cites  Sallust  to 
prove  that  the  iVborigines  in  Italy,  and  the  Gem- 
liaas  and  the  Lybians  in  Africa,  had.  neither  Jawa, 
nor  -magiftrates,  nor  forms  of  government.     He 
cites  Pompon  I  us  Mela,  and  he  might  have  citod 
many  other   authorities  ancient  and  modeai,  lo 
much  the  fame  purpofe ;  for  autlwrs,  b3'^  repeat- 
ing one  another,   propagate   the  fame  miftakes 
very  often,  and  increafe  the  number  of  witnclfes, 
without  ftrengthening  the  teftimony  ;  which  may 
have  happened  on   thefe  occafions  .lor  ^aught  ht 
Itnew.     But  this  he  knew,  this  he  ihould  have 
obferved^  and  this  he  would  have  obferved,  if  the 
oTjfervationhad  made  for  him  in  this  place,  for  he 
makes  it  in  all  tbofe  where  it  does  make  for  him, 
how  much  authors  are  apt  to  exaggerate  in  thsdr 
defcriptions,  and  the  charaftcrs  they  draw.    How 
barbarous    were    thofe  .nations,    who  broke   Ac 
Homan  empire,  r^prefented  to 'be,  the  Goths  fo^ 
example,  or  the  Lombards?   and  yet  when  tTiey 
came  to  fettle  in  Italy,  and  toT)e  'better  known, 
.how  much  lets  barbarous  did  they   s^ppearj  even 
than  the  Greeks  and   the  Ronians  ?    whal   pri>- 
..dencc  in  their  government?  what  wifdora  in  their 

laws? 
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Jaws  ?  But  I  touch  this  without  infiftingon  it.  Let 
it  be,  that  the  Aborigines,  the  Getulians,  tlie  Ly- 
biaris,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  inward  parts  of 
Africa,  had  neither  written  laws,  nor  civil  magi- 
fti^tes,  will  it  follow  that  they  had  no  cuftoms 
which, were  among  them  equivalent  to  laws,  no 
fathers  nor  ciders  that  fupplied  the  place  of  civil 
magiftrates,  no  foiins  of  government  bccaufe  they 
Jiad  not  thofe  of  civil  government  ?  Will  it  follow, 
in  ftort,  that  they  lived  without  fociety,  becaufe 
they  lived  without  political  fociety  ?  The  very 
paflage  cited  from  Pomponius  Mela  (hews  the 
contrary.  They  were  difperfed  in  families  in- 
deedj  and  thefc  families  were  governed  by  no  law 
common  to  them  all,  nor  by  any  joint  confulta- 
'tions.  '*  In  familias  paflim  et  fine  lege  difperfi, 
"  nihil  in  commune  confultant."  Juft  fo  are 
the  Arabs  of  the  defart,  many  of  the  Tartars,  and 
other  vagabond  people  at  this  day,  not  united  by 
any  national  conftitution ;  but  fo  far  from  being 
without  fociety  or  government,  that  their  feveral 
families,  or  tribes,  or  hordes,  are  fo  many  focie- 
ties,  and  often  better  regulated  than  thofe  that 
appear  to  be  more  civilifed.  Bayle,  and  the  au- 
thors he  cites,  had  nothing  in  their  minds  but  po- 
litical focieties  of  human  inftitution,  and  did  not 
advert  to  thofe  that  are  natural.  When  he  affirm^ 
ed,  *'  that  thcfe  people  multiplied,  and  preferred 
**  therhfclves  without  living  in  fociety."  and  de- 
nied, on  the  authority  of  thefe  examples^  "  that 
"  fecial  life  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  prefer- 
*'  vation  of  the  humm  race/'  he  did  not  enough 
confider,  that  it  was  impoffible  they  fhould  multi- 
ply without  forming  focieties,  and  that  he  might 
Lve  faid  juft  as  well,  that  a  country,  over-rufi 
wi^h  independent  companies  of  foldiers,  had  none 
in  it,  becaufe  thefe  companies  were  not  yet  formed 
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Antient  traditions,  facred  and  prophane,  how 
imperfeft  and  uncertain  foever  they  are,  give  us 
fufficient  reafon,  by  their  concurrence  in  this  ge- 
neral account,  to  believe  that  niankind  was  at 
firft  difperfcd  in  families,  Aivhich  formed  fo  many 
diftinil  focieties  under  paternal  government. 
The  mofaical  hiftory  contains  the  defcent  of  one, 
that  of  Seth,  down  to  the  flood.  There  was  no 
need  of  mentioning  that  of  Cain,  which  was  to  bs 
wholly  deftroyed  in  nhis  terrible  cataftrophe. 
Thedefcent  of  the  family  of  Sem,  after  the  flood, 
is  moft  carefully  recorded,  and  thofe  of  Ham  and 
of  Japhet  are  occafionally  njentioned  :  for  which 
difference  a  very  gdod  reafon  may  be  found,  fmcc 
the  genealogy  of  the  patriarchs,  and  of  the  people 
of  God,  was  to  be  deduced  from  Sem.  Our  di- 
vines find  a  further  reafon.  The  Mefliah  was 
to  proceed,  above  two  thrafand  years  afterwards, 
from  a  branch  of  the  fame  family  :  and  therefore 
the  greateft  care  poflTible  was  taken  to  prefcrve  the 
genealogy,  as  well  as  to  perpetuate  tlie  race ;  of 
the  latter  of  which  Patrick  gives  ^  moft  remark- 
able inftaiice  in  his  commentary  on  Genefis.  If 
the  daughters  of  Lot  committed  inceft  with  thf.ir 
father,  we  are  not  to  afcribe  it  to  unnatural  hilt, 
but  to  their  innocence,  their  fimplicity,  and  a  lau- 
dable concern  for  the  prefervation  of  their  fathers 
family :  for  they  believed  all  mankind  deftroyed, 
according  to  laENiEusy  or,  at  leaft,  they  might 
believe  that  none  were  left  who  might  go  in  unto 
them,  "  juxta  morem  univerfae  terrae  *.  Our 
learned  bifhop  afllimes,  much  more  ingenioudy 
and  with  greater  regard   to  virgin  modefty,  that 
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thefe  young  women  had  the  fame  eagsr  defire, 
uhich  then  pofleffed  the  hearts  of  good  peo- 
ple, lofeilfil  die  promife  of  fche  Mefliah,  It  W9fi 
ihat  which  put  them  on  this  otihcrwife  man- 
ftrous  crkne.  It  was  that  which  fandtificd  it, 
iti  the  intention,  tho  not  in  the  -event  j  for  rthe 
two,  accurfed  races  of  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
^erc  the  fruits  of  this  inceft. 


XI. 


I  HAVE,  rat  fpokcn  of  this  family  to  introduce 
the  anecdote  juft  mentioned,  inftruiilive  and 
^ifying  as  it  is,  but  to  fhew,  by  an  illuftrioujB 
•example,  what  the  firft  fooieties  of  men  were,  and 
•how  ,civil  focieties  arofe  out  of  natural,  as  natural 
♦focieties  arofe  out  of  one  another.     When  any  of 
thefe  grew  too  numerous  to  inhabit   tJie  ftme 
country,  or  diffentions  arofe  among  $hem,  as  k 
-happened  in  the  cafe  of  Abraha,m  and  Lot, 
and  of  Esau  and  Jacob  afterwards,  they  fcpa- 
^ated.      When  the  father  of  the  family  preferred 
,one  of  his  fons  to  all  the  reft,  as  Abraham  had 
-^one,  ^nd'  as   it  was  necefl&ry  that  Isaac  flaouJd 
do   in   order    to  give   Jacob  the  pre-emm^nce 
rOver  Esau,  and  the  Ifraelkes  over  the  Iduimans, 
"the  families  feparated   llfcewife,   and  ncjv  .fami- 
lies were  formed  by  the  fwarms  that  iflued-from 
antient  hives.      The  incrcafe  of  families  w^s  not 
only  great  in  thofc  prolific  ages,  as  we  may  ob- 
ferve  by  the  numerous  pofterity  of  the.  two  bro- 
thers Esau  and  Jacob  ;  but  we  may  conclude, 
from   reafon  and  analogy   both,  that  if  families 
f()metimes  feparated,  they  fometimes  united  tpo, 
for  mutual  conyeniency ;    and  that  in  this  man- 
ner fcveral  little  dynafties  were  formed,   which 

had 
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had  riiore  fettled  eflablifhments  than  the  vaga- 
bond families.  How  little  thefc  dynafties  were, 
we  may  judge  by  the  defeat  which  Abraham 
gave,  with  an  army  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
of  his  fervants,  to  the  four  kings  who  had  beat 
the  five,  arid  pillaged  Sodom  and  Gomorrah* 
There  has  been  much  learned  difpute  about  the 
fiqryptian  dynafties ;  and  they,  who  have  corrupted 
Manetho  more,  very  probably,  than  he  did 
the  truth,  have  delivered  them  down  to  us  in  fuch 
a  broken,  tranfpofed,  interpolated  condition,  that 
nothing  almoft  ,which  is  probable  can  be  collected 
from  theni.  Why  ftiould  we  not  believe,  that 
his  thirty  dynafties  were  cotemporary,  not  fuccef- 
five  ?  Why  Ihould  the  Egyptians  not  have  been 
under  the  dominion  of  feveral  petty  kings,  as 
well  as  their  neighbours,  when  the  title  of  king 
was  beftowed  fo  very  liberally  ?  On  the  whole^ 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  the  firft  ibci- 
eties  of  men  were  thofc  of  families  formed  by  na- 
ture and  governed  by  natural  law,  nor  that  king- 
doms and  ftates  were  the  fecond. 

Meighbourhood,  an  intercourfe  of  good  of- 
ficer, and,  in  a  word,  mutual  conveniency,  might 
tive  a  beginning,  by  the  union  of  independent 
imilies  under  compels  and  covenants,  to  civil 
focietics.  But  the  principal  caufe  of  fuch  artifi- 
cial or  political  unions  was  of  a  very  different  kind. 
We  cannot  fuppofe,  that  all  the  members  of  eve- 
ry family  lived  in  a  ftate  of  uninterrupted  con- 
cord. Thete  was  a  quarrel,  and  one  brother  af- 
faffinated  another,  even  in  the  family  of  the  firft 
iBfin.  But  flill  in  focieties,  as  confined  as  thefe, 
the  father's  eye  was  over  the  wbole  conlmunity ; 
paternal  authority,  not  the  royal  fatherhood  of 
that  ridiculpus  writer  Filmer,  was  always  ready 
fo  interpofe^  and  the  remedy  of  feparation  was  al- 
"Wtfys  4t  hand  when  every  other  failed.    The  ftate 
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oF  mankind  altered  extremely  when  families  had 
been  long  ftparated,  whatever  the  caufe  of  fe^ 
.paration  was  ;  and  when  the  natural  bands  Were 
not  dniy  loofencd,  but  loft  and  forgot  in  the 
courfe  of  generations  ;  when  there  was  no  longer 
any  regard  to  one  common  anceflor  ;  when  there 
was  no  authority  to  interpofe  between  different 
people,  and  to  influence  and  direft  their  conduft,  as 
paternal  authority  had  done,  where  different  mem- 
bers of  the  fame  family  were  alone  concerned ; 
then  mutual  injuries  became  more  frequent,  aiid 
their  confequences  more  fatal. 

As  faft  as  the  diftribution  of  mankind  into  fa- 
milies, and  as  paternal  government  ceafed,  men 
went  out  of  a  natural  into  a  political  ftate.  The 
former  was  fo  little  what  it  has  been  reprefent-^ 
cd,  a  ftate  of  individuality,  that  individuality 
could  never  be  properly  afcribed  to  creatures  borft 
m  fociety,  and  members  of  it  as  foon  as  born. 
Individuality  belongs  to  communities,  not  to  per^ 
fons.  Families  might  be  conceived  as  individu- 
als, tho  not  men,  in  the  ftate  of  nature ;  and  ci- 
vil focieties  much  more  fo  in  the  political  ftate. 
The  reafon  is  plain.  We  have  a  natural  fociabi- 
lity,  that  is,  we  are  determined  by  felf-love  to 
feek  our  pleafure  and  our  utihty  in  fociety,  as  it 
has  been  faid  ;  but  when  thefe  ends  are  once  fuf- 
ficiently  anfwered,  natural  fociability  declines,  and 
natural  infociability  commences.  The  influence 
of  felf-love  reaches  no  further.  Societies  become 
in  all  refpeAs  individuals,  that  is,  they  have  no 
regard  to  others  except  relatively  to  themfelves  ; 
and  felf-love,  that  promoted  union  among  men, 
promotes  difcord  among  them.  Like  the  philo- 
fopher  of  Malmesbury's  wild  men,  they  adt  as 
if  they  had  a  right  to  all  they  can  acquire  by 
fraud  or  force  :  and  a  ftate  of  war,  fo  for  from 
being  the  caufe,  has  been  the  effect  of  forming 
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diflinft  focieties,  tho  by  the  general  plan  of  na- 
ture ihe  propagation  of  mankind  makes  it  necef- 
fary  to  form  them.  Such  is  our  inconfiftency, 
fuch  are  the  contradidtions  that  unite  in  the  hu- 
man character. 

HoBBES,  and  Cumberland  in  oppofition  to 
Iiim,  have  faid  much  about  the  focieties  of  ants 
and  bees.  I  fhali  compare  them  with  thofe  of 
men  no  further,  than  the  comparifon  is  immedi- 
ately appcfile  to  my  prefent  purpofe.  The  bees 
then,  for  it  will  be  enough  to  fpeak  of  one  fpe* 
cies,  and  the  comparifon  will  hold  beft  with  that 
of  which  we  have  moft  experience  ;  the  bees,  I 
fay,  co-operate  vifibly  to  one  end,  the  general 
good  of  their  refpcdive  communities,  not  by 
choice,  nor  compadt,  moft  probably,  nor  by 
authority  neither,  for  their  monarchs  have  no 
flings  to  punifli  the  difobedient  or  the  lazy ;  but 
by  one  invariable  and  conftant  cUredtion,  that 
of  inftinft.  If  reafon  could  fupply  the  place  of 
ijiftindl,!  be  always  at  hand,  and  determine  with 
as  rnuch  force,  men  might  be  as  good  citizens  as 
bees.  But  the  rational  creatures  negledl  their 
reafon,  or  degrade  her,  in  the  intelledual  oeco- 
noray,  and  make  her  the  vile  inftrument  of  their 
appetites  and  paflio^s.  This  is  fo  much  the  cafe, 
that  men  would  have  been  what  Hobbes  affumes 
that  they  were,  if  the  divine  wifdom  had  not 
conftituted  them  fo  that  they  are,  as  foon  aa 
they  come  info  the  world,  members  of  focieties 
which  are  formed  by  inftincl  and  improved  by 
reafon.  What  reafon  cannot  do  by  herfelf,  (he 
does  in  fome  degree  by  the  adventitious  helps 
which  experience  enables  her  to  acquire,  by  or- 
ders and  rules  of  government  which  every  man 
concurs  to  maintain ;  becaufe  every  man  is  wil- 
ling to  controul  the  paifions  and  rcftrain  the  ex- 
ceffes  of  otHcrs,  whate\'er  indulgence  h(i,  has  for 
•  his 
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Ills  own.  I  faid,  in  fome  degree ;  (oti  evea 
with  thefe  adventitious  helps,  reafon  prefervcs 
human  focieiies  unequally,  and  by  a  perpetual 
conflidt :  whereas  inftinft  preferves  thofe  of  bt^cs 
in  one  uniform  tenor,  and  without  any.  conflidk 
at  all.  The  palBons  rebel  againft  reafon  :  but 
inflini^  is  reafon  and  paffion  both. 

Thus  bees  live  with  bees  in  their  feveral  hives, 
and  have  much  advantage  over  men  in  domeftic 
Jife.^  But  their  fociability  goes  no  further.  When* 
ever  any  of  thefe  families,  for  to  fuch  they  may 
be  compared,  tranfmigrate  or  fend  out  colonies  to 
feek  new  habitations,  cruel  wars  enfue,  if  you 
will  take  the  word  of  Virgil,  as  good  9  naturalift 
at  leall  as  Hombr,  for  it.  I  have  read  fomewherc^ 
that  Or  I  GEN  thought  God  had  thus  determined 
them,  to  fet  an  example  of  making  war  to  men. 
1  had  rather  believe  tne  father  mifunderftood  or 
helied  ;  and  aiTume,  that  the  fame  inftindt  governs 
thefe  animals  no  longer,  Avhen  they  forfake  the 
hives ;  fo  that  their  own  ferocity,  dr  that  of  their 
kings,  carries  them  to  all  the  excefles  of  tnfocia- 
bility.  Every  king  is  a  Joshuah,  or  an  Atti- 
1a,  and  under  his  command 

**  corpofa  bello 
*'  Objedant,  pulc^aHicJuc  petunt  per  vulnera 
mortem.** 

As  long  as  he  lives  there  is  no  compofuion,  no 
peace,  no  truce  to  be  had.  They  fi^t  "  ufque 
"  ad  intcmecionem*'.  As  fooii  as  he  ifallsi  they 
plunder  their  common  hive,  and  the  faniily  or  lit- 
tle ftate  is  diffolved; 

**  Rege  incolumi,  niens  oraxubus  una^eft. 
**  Aralffo,  riipere  fidem,  conftrudaque  mella 
**  Dixlpuere  ipfae,  et  crates  folvcife  favorum.** 

It 
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It  i^  not  quite  the  fame  in  th^  cafe  of  man- 
kind. Their  families  or  hb'rds,  and  the  colonies 
they  ferid  out,  unite  fometimes  for  mutual  utility 
with  others,  as  I  have  hinted.  Reafon,  which 
had  co-operated  with  inftirift  before,  takes  the 
place  of  it  now.  They  coalite  amicably  by  co- 
venants, they  make  laws  by  common  cbnfent,  and 
from  being  members  of  a  natural,  they  become 
fuch  of  a  political  fociety.  It  feems,  however; 
that  thefe  political  focieties  have  b^en  more  fre- 
quently formed  by  compofitions  after  wars,  by  a 
forced  fubmiffion  to  the  law  of  conquerors,  and  by 
affbciatlons  made  to  prevent  conqueft.  We  ea- 
fily  conceive  that  the  infoclability  of  families  made 
the  ftrongeft  irtvade  the  weakeft;  and  thd  weakeft 
unite  againft  the  ftrongeft.  When  larger  commu- 
nities were  thus  formed,  the  fame  infociability^ 
and  therefore  the  fame  policy,  continued ;  fo  that 
fear  may  be  faid  to  have  been  a  principal  in- 
ducement in  this  manner  to  mankind,  not .  to 
form  focieties,  as  it  has  been  underftood,  but  to 
fubmit   to  civil  government. 

Communities,  formed  by  the  union  of  differ- 
ent families,  were  not  only  more  numerous  than 
any  particular  families,  biit  they  were  cohipofeci 
of  heterogeneous  parts,  of  .members  iinconnefted 
by  confanguinity,  or  the  habit  of  living  toge- 
ther, and  cdnneded  only  by  accidental  cir- 
cuniftances,  and  the  tye  of  covenants.  Thefe 
circumftances,  or  the  difpoliticns  they  had  pro- 
duced, might  alter;  and  the  ^tye  of  covenants, 
without  a  fupreme  power  to  enforce  the  obfer- 
vation  of  them,  could  not  hold.  Paternal  au- 
thority, therefore,  which  hsid  been  fufficieat  to 
maintain,  in  fome  degree,  peace  and  good  or- 
der in  focieties  compoled  of  a  few,  and  thofe 
few  members  of  the  fame  family. as  well  as  of 
tht  fame  fociety,  might  be  infufficie^t,  on  both 
Vol.  V.  I  ^      thefe 
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•thefe  accounts,  to  maintain  the  fame  degree  of 
peace   and  good    order  in    communities    more 
numerous,    and   incorporated    rather    by    art  or 
by  force,  than  by  nature.     Thus   it  became  ne- 
ceffary  to  eftablifh  a  power  fuperior   to  that  of 
tibc    fathers    of  families,    and,  as    fail   as  men 
went  out  of  the  ftate  of  nature,  to  fubflitufe  ar- 
tificial  to  natural  government.      Thrs  was   not 
done  all  at  once,    I  fuppofe,    nor  every  where 
in   the   fame   manner.     But   it  feenfis  mod  pro- 
bable,   that    thefe  governments   were    in  gene^ 
ral  monarchial.     I  know  that  fome  writers  have 
thought  otherwife  ;    but  they  have  no  more  right 
to  affirm  than    I   have,    who  am  far  from   af- 
firming.    We  muft  all   guefs,  and   probabrlrties 
.muft    be  weighed.  .     It   has    been  faid,    **  that 
*'  when   men,     who  were   in    a  ftate  of  nata- 
"  ral  freedom    and    natural    equality,    refolved 
**  by   common  confent  to  fubrait  themfelves  ta 
*^  civil  governnxnt,    they  chofe  the  democratr- 
"  cal  form,   in  order   ta  keep  this  government 
"  in  their  own  hands  ;    and  that  the  fathers  of 
"  familiei^   who  had   been    uf^d    to    independ- 
**  tUQj^     mufl:    have    concurred    in    the    fame 
**  choice*."     Now    the    very    reverfe    of    this 
iecms  more  provable    to  me.      The  fathers  of 
famiJies,    who  could  not  all  be  kings  upon  this 
change,    would    have    preferred    ariftocracy    to 
democracy,   and  the  multitude  would  have  pre- 
ferred monarchy   to   both.     The   former  would 
have   been    defirous    to    retain   fome    image  of 
their   antient  .authority,    and   the    latter    would 
have  Aided .  into  a    form   of  government    that 
rcfemblcd    the     paternal,    to    which    they   had 
been  accuftomed,    much  more  eafily  than  they 
would  have  conttituted  one  entirely  new,  and 

the 

*  Puff.  L.  vii,  c.  j. 
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the  nature  of  which,  for  want  of  experience, 
would  fiot  have  been  very  obviotis  to  thcli* 
apprehenfion.  This  eafy  tfanfition,  frofii  pa- 
ternal government  to  motldrchial,  feenls  to 
have  been  very  \VdI  underftoocf  by  Lycurgus, 
who,  when  he  was  advifed  to  eflabirfh  a  po- 
pular governmefif  \h  Sparta,  bid  his  advifet 
fry  in  the  firft  pface  to  ella^blirti  democracy 
m  his  own  faitiityt-  ^^^  ^^V  c'<mceive  equal- 
ly well  how  ittoftarchy  cftanged,  by  the  abufe 
of  power  into  afiftocracy,  or  derftocracy;  arid 
how  thefe  changed,  by  the  ufirrpation  of  p'ov<r- 
er,  into  nionarchy.  But  the  moil  antrent  tra- 
ditions, and  the  authority  of  antient  wrirefs,  I 
think,  concur  in  eftablirfiirtg  this  matter  of  fadV^ 
that  monarchy,  I  do  not  fay  abfo'lute  monarchy 
nor  tyranny,  \vas  the  ftfft  form  of  civil  go- 
vernment. There  are  many  paflTages  to  this 
purpofe  that  might  "be  collected,  if  it  wa3  worth 
my  while.  But  thefe  is  on^  in  the  beginning 
of  ARisTOTLfi's  Polifics-  fo  moch  in  point  that 
it  mufi  by  no  means  be  omitted.,  Me  fays 
**  that  regal  government  xVas'  the  firft  ;  becaufe 
'*  they,  w'ho  by  their  uniting  formed  the  fint 
•*  ftates,  had  been  before  that  time  under  the 
^*  fame  regimen  in  families,  which  they  after- 
**  wards  continued  iti  kingdoms." 

1  KNOW  that  the  po\^er  of  thefe  kings  was; 
fimited,  as  their  kingdoms  were  fmal!,  in  the 
heroicill  ages.  Btit  ftill  they  wcare  kings,  and 
fiot  the  fefs,  but  the  more  properly  arid  th^ 
more  truly  fuch,  betaufe  they  were  reftrained 
from  being  tyrants.  When  JcSTrN  fayS,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  things  the  government  of 
people   and  nations  was  monarchical*,   he  conr 

1  2  firms 

f  PtUT.  in  tita  Lyc»r» 
a)  PViacipio  rerum,  g^uiH  nationumque  ixnperiun^pebM- 
regos  crat« 
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firms  the  opinion  I  am  of.     When  he  fays  that 
.  the  people  were  bound  by  no  laws,  and!  that  the 
will  of  princes  held  the  place  of  laws**,  we  muft 
not  imagine  that  thefe  firft  -  monarchies  were  go- 
vernments of  mere  will*^.     The  tenor  of  tradition 
contradidts  any  fuch  propofition.     I  might  quote 
the   authority    6f    Thucydides,     and    others, 
againft  it;    but  I  choofe  to  quote  that  of  Jus- 
tin himfelf  againft  it,  who   fays,    in    the    fame 
place,  that  it  was  not  ambition,  but  a  modera- 
tion tried  and  approved  by  all  good  men,  that 
raiftd   up    princes   to   this  dignity*^.     Thus  the 
Medes,    weary  of  that  anarchy  into  which  their 
families   were    fallen,    chofe    Dejoces,    a   man 
famous  for  wifdom,  integrity  andjuftice,  to  be 
their  king.     It  was  iwt  by  virtue  of  their  roy- 
al prerogative   that   thefe   firft  kings  gave  laws 
written  or  unwritten,  permanent  or  occafional ; 
•  for  it  is  probable,   that    in    thbfc  '  ancient    days 
there  were  few  or  no  written  bodies,  of  law :  and 
you  can  tell  better  than  I  can,  whether  Homer 
once   mentions  the  word    in    his    poems.      But 
however  this  might  be,  the  firft  kings  had  nei- 
ther arbitrary  nor  legillative  power  by  virtue  of 
any  regal    prerogative ;    on   the   contrary,    they 
were  chofen  kings,  becaufe  they  were  chofen  le « 
giflators,   and  the  goodnefs  of  their  laws  recom- 
mended them  to  the  throne,  and  maintained  them 
in  it.     The  power  of  making  laws  was  fo   far 
from  being  originally,  and  exclufively,  annexed 
to  monarchy,  tho  it   fometimes  made   monarchs, 
that  Draco,   who  never  was  one,  impofed  his 
laws,    which  were  faid  to  be  writ  in  blood  be- 
caufe 

b)  Populus  nullis  legibus  tenet)itur»  arbitria  pnncipuin  pro 
legibus  crant. 

c)  Jull.  1.  I.  c.  1.  d}— — Quos  ad  faftigium  hcjus  ma- 
Jeflaris  non  ambitio  popularis,  fed  ipe^ata  inter  bonos  uiodcra- 
tio,  provehebat.  ii). 
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Cftufe  of  their  extreme  feverity,  oji  the  Athenians  ^ 
that  Solon,  who  never  would  be  one,  repealed 
thefe  laws,  and  eftabliflied  others;  ^nd  that  Pis- 
I6TRATUS.,  who  made  himfelf  one,  far  from  re- 
pealing thofe  of  S0J.0N;,  governed  by  them.  The 
fif ft. kings  were  limited  monarchs.  They  earned 
the  foveteigrity  by  great  aijd  good  aftions,  held 
it  from  their  people,  and  were  accountable  to 
their  people  for  the  exercife  of  it.  Such  I  mean 
a«  came  to  their  crowns  by  confent,  and  in  coun^- 
tries  where  common  utilities  united  families  in 
civil  fociety,  and  neither  conqueft  nor  the  fear 
of  it; 


XII. 


TH  E  attempts  which  fo  many  learned  and 
ingenious  men  have  made,  with  infinite  la* 
hour  of  ftudy,  to  fix  points  of  chronology  and 
hiftory  concerning  ancient  nations,  that  of  the 
Egyptians  particularly,  have  feemed  to  me,  ever 
fince  I  knew  what  they  are,  extremely  ridiculous. 
They  have  feemed  Co  the  more,  becaufe  fbme  ge- 
neral and  ufeful  truths  may  be  cqlledted,  without 
any  trouble,  from  the  broken  and  fabulous  mate- 
rials they  employ  with  f9  much  trouble,  and  to  fo 
little  ufeful  purpofe.  The  original  pf  the  Egyp- 
tians and  tl'ie  order  olF  their  dynafties  will  never 
be  known.  The  moft  antient  traditions,  facred 
and  prophane,  fuppofing  them  all  authentic,  would 
be  ftill  jnfufficierit  for  this  end.  But  they  are  fuf- 
ficient  for  another.  They  (hew  us  the  nature  of 
government,  and  the  charadtet  of  mankind,  in 
thofe  early  ages.  They  (hew  us  the  firft  kings, 
and  the  primitive  government  of  Egypt,  fuch  as  \ 
have  dpfcribed  j  and  fuch  they  continued  to  be  as 

long 
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long  as  their  gods  reigned,  that  is,  as  long  as 
their  kings  purfued  the  true  ends  of  their  inftitu*- 
tion,  and  made  their  glory. confift  in  the  goed  go- , 
vernmcnt  of  their  own  people,  not  in  the  conqucft 
of  others*.  Osiris  and  Isis  civjUfcd  their  man- 
ners, and  taught  them  to  fow  corn  and  to  plant 
the.  vine.  The  firft  Mercury  taught  them  the 
ufe  of  letters,  inftruded  them  in  the  fcicnces,  and 
in  -arts,  in  thatofphyfic  efpecially,  both  for  the 
body  and  the  mind,  and  was,  befidcs,  their  firft 
or  greatcft  legiflator.  Other  Mercuries  fucceed* 
ed.  Thot.  Cotta  makes  them  five  in  all  f. 
Thefe  explained  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  firft, 
improved  on  what  he  had  taught  in  fix  and  thirty 
thoufand  volumes  or  rolls,  as  fome  legends  affirm, 
and  completed  that  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians 
wherein  Moses  was  inftrudled  ;  for  no  man,  ex- 
cept a  few,  will  believe  that  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh fent  into  Greece  to  procure  preceptors  for 
her  foundling. 

The  Egyptians  were  little  known  to  the  Greeks, 
from  whom  all  our  knowledge  of  then)  is  derived^ 
till  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  much  more  than 
a  thoufand  years  after  the  dynafties  of  their  gods, 
and  their  golden  age,  as  we  may  call  it  j  and  yet 
even  tlien,  the  firft  principles  of  good  policy  and 
of  a  limited  monarchy  fubfifted.  They  piercecj 
thro  various  revolutions  of  government,  and 
maintained  thcmfelves  in  reverence  during  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  years.  The  fame  thing  has  hap- 
pened, and  by  the  fame  means,  among  the  Chi- 
nefe,  whonj  I  might  have  quoted  for  the  fanae 
purpofe  as  I  quote  the  former  ;  fince  their  empire 

began 

•  Fines  impel ii  tucri,  magi's  quam  proferr*,  mas  erat.     lotra 
Aiam  cuique  paittam  regna  iiniebamiir.     Jvst.    ubl   fupia* 

t  Apud  CicER..  dc  Nat.  Deor, 
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began  as  e^rly,  has  lafted  near  three  thoufand 
years  longer^  and  refembles  that  of^  Egypt  in 
many  refpecfls ;  in  thefe  particularly,  in  a  great 
reverence  for  antiquity,  in  a  ftrong  attachment  to 
thofe  primitive  inftitutions  by  which  the  order  of 
their  government  has  been  prefer ved,  their  mo- 
narchs,  how  abfolute  foever  they  may  appear, 
have  been  reftrained  in  the  exercife  of  their 
power. 

Now  thefe  governments,  like  all  others  which 
men  have  inflituted,  and  to  which  they  have 
fubmitted  by  confent»  tho  they  are  artificial^ 
are  however  inflituted  by  virtue  of  the  law  of 
our  nature,  and  are,  in  this  fenfe,  of  divine  ap- 
pointment. That  fovereignty,  or  fupremacy, 
for  fuch  It  may  be  called  in  a  true  fenfe,  which 
was  at  firfl:  in  fathers  of  families,  not  for  their 
fakes,  but  for  tlie  fake  of  their  offspring,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  human  fpecies,  belongs 
to  one  fovereign  or  fupreme  magiftrat^;  to 
more  than  one,  to  the  colleftive  or  reprefentr 
ative  body  of  the  people ;  and  fomenmes  to 
all  thefe,  according  to  the  various  conftitutions 
of  civil  governments,  which  were  indifferent 
before  they  were  made,  but  ceafe  to  be  fo,  and 
are  obligatory  on  every  member  of  the  com-  » 
munity,  afterwards.  There  muft  be  an  abfolurc 
power  in  every  civil  fociety  placed  fomewhere. 
As  it  is  placed  in  one  man,  or  in  more,  a 
monarchy  arifep,  or  an  ariftocracy,  or  a  demo- 
cracy :  and,  when  it  is  divided  between  all  thefe, 
a  mixed  government,  which  is,  I  prefume,  the 
bell  of  the  four.  By  this  reprefentation,  fo  evi- 
dently true  that  nq  man  who  is  in  his  wits' 
can  doubt  of  it,  we  may  learn  to  defpife  and 
abhor  certain  yenal  or  ftupid  writers  in  favor 
of  monarchy,      Sotr\c  of  thefe  would  perfuade, 

like 
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hkt  FiLMER,    that   Adam  was  an  abfolute  mo- 
narch by  creation ;  that  his  right  has  defcended 
to  kings;  that   all  other  men  are  flaves  by  birth, 
and  never  had    a  right  to   choofe  either  forms 
of  jgovernment  or  governors.     Some  again  would 
pirfuade,  like  Hornius,    whom  PupfENDORP* 
cites  and   refutes,  that  altho  men   have  a  right 
to  make  covenants  and  conftitute  civil  govcrn- 
ijients,  they  have  no  power  to  confer  fovercign- 
ty  on  princes.      They   may   choofe    a   king  to 
govern  them,  that  is,  they  may  name  a  perfon 
en   whom    this    fovereignty,    this  majcfty,    this 
power  to   govern  which  they  cannot  give,  will 
defcend,  by  a  fort   of  divine  emanation,    from 
God,  who  can  alone   give  them.     Filmer's  hy- 
pothefis   will  be  always   lame  as  well  as  abfurd, 
till  Adam's  right  heirs,  for  all  other  princes  arc 
by  this   hypoihefis  no   better  than   ufurpers,  can 
he   certainly  diftinguifhed.     They  would  be  fo 
by  Harry  Martin's   expedient,  if  they  were 
bom  with    combs    on  'their  heads,    and   every 
other  man  with  a  bunch  on  his  back.     But  no- 
thing of  this   kind  has  yet  appeared  among  the 
■  phaenomena  of  nature,  and  till  it  does  we  muft 
content  ourfelves  to   acknowledge  fuch  kings  as 
we  have.     The  hypothecs  of  Hornius  does  not 
expofe  us  to  the  fame  uncertainty,  and  we  may 
know  our  king  by  much  the  fame  rule  by  which 
the  Tartarians  know  their  god.     When  a  king 
is  chofen,  fovereignty  and   majefty  defcend  im- 
mediately    upon    him,    and   he    is    completely 
a   king.      When  a   great    lama  is  chofen,    the 
foul  of  Foe  enters  immediately  into  him,    and 
he  is  completely  a  god.     There  are  many  more 
foolifli   and  knavifh  hypothefes  of  the  fame  kind ; 

Jind 

•  Lib.  vii.  c.  3. 
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and  the  principal  promoters  of  them,  in  every 
country,  have  been  the  clergy,  whofe  flattery  to 
princes  had  well  nigh  fucceeded  among  us,  fo  as 
Jo  make  the  caufe  of  tyranny,  what  it  has  been, 
and  ftill  continues  to  be  made  in  other  nations, 
the  caufe  of  God.  But  tho  we  believe  that 
monarchy  was  the  firft  form  of  civil  government, 
and  that  paternal  government  might  lead  men 
to  it;  yet  may  we  believe  very  confiftently, 
and  we  muft  believe  unlefs  we  refolve  to  be- 
lieve againft  fact  and  reafon  both,  that  is,  like 
every  other  form  of  government,  is  of  human 
inftitution,  eftablilhed  by  the  people,  and  for  the' 
people;  and  that  no  other  majefty,  fmce  the  word 
impofes  fo  much,  is  inherent  in  it  than  that  which 
belongs  to  the  fupreme  power  of  every  ftatc, 
wherever  that  power  is  placed.  Natural  govern- 
ment was  defigned  to  laft,  and  did  laft,  till  civil 
government  became  neceflary.  Nature  inftituted 
one,  and  directed  human  reafon  to  the  other.  She 
meaned  the  fame  in  both  cafes,  the  good  of  the 
governed.  Her  inftitution  and  her  direftion 
could  not  have  different  ends.  She  intended,  no 
doubt,  that  they  who  had  been  treated  like 
children,  under  the  influence  of  inftint5\,  fhould 
be  treated  fo  likewife,  under  the  influence  of 
reafon. 


XIII. 


I  HAVE  faid  thus  much,  in  order  to  fliew  that 
political  focieties  grew  out  of  natural,  and  that 
civil  governnwnts  were  formed  not  by  the  con- 
currence of  individuals,  but  by  the  afibciations  of 
femilies.  It  is  the  more  neceffary  to  repeat  and  to 
inculcate    this  diftinvlion,   becaufe,  for  want  of 

making 
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making' it,  and  by  reprefenting  marvkind  to  them- 
felves  like  a  number  of  favage  individuals  out  of 
all  fociety  in  their  natural  Itate,  iiiftead  of  confi- 
dering  them  as  members  of  families  from  their 
birth,  and  fuch  top  long  to  be  at  any  time  the 
folitary  vagabonds  of  the  other  hypothefis,  our 
beft  writers,  even  Mr.  Hooker,  and  much  more 
Mr.  Locke,  hav^  reafoned  both  inconfiftently^ 
and  on  a  falfq,  foundation.  Incpnfiftently,  be- 
caufe  they  fometimes  acknowledge  paternal  go- 
vernment to  have  preceded  civil,  and  yet  reafon 
about  the  inflitution  of  civil,  as  if  men  had  been 
then  firft  affemblcd  in  any  kind  of  fociety,  or  had 
been  fubjeCt  to  any  kind  of  rule ;  for  to  fay  that 
the  law  of  nature  was  of  itfelf  fuch  a -rule,  and  that 
jcvery  one  of  tliefe  independent  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  did,  or  might  exercife  juftice  for  himfclf  and 
others,  on  thofe  who  violated  this  law,  was  lan- 
guage unworthy  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  unneceflary 
to  his  fyftem,  and  yet  it  is  the  language  of  his 
fecond  chapter  in  his  fecond  book  of  civil  govcrnr 
ment.  FalfelyV  becaufe  it  is  eafy  to  demonftratc 
that  mankind  never  was  in  fuch  a  Hate  of  nature 
as  tliefc  authors  generally,  the  bcft  and  the  worft, 
have  affurued,  by  demonftrating  that  the  genera- 
tions of  men  could  not  have  been  continued  in 
fuch  a  ftate.  It  is  impolTible  we  fliould  know, 
by  hiftory  or  tradition,  how  the  firft  civil  goverh- 
'  ments  were  eftabliftied.  It  is  fo  impoffible,  that 
if  any  hiftory  or  tradition  pretended  to  give  fuch 
relations,  they  \yould  lofe  defervedly  all  credit  for 
this  very  reafon.  Dut  we  may  guefs  wirh  great 
prc6ahility,  by  analogy  from  what  we  know  ,  and 
we  may  reje^  without  prefqmption  the  whimfies, 
that  fpecuiativc  men  invent  in  contradiction  to  this 
analogy,  and  to  the  vifible  conuitution  t>f  bunaan 
nature,     *'  If  wc  may  not  iuppofe  men  ever  to 

have 
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have    been    in    the    ftate    of  nature,"  fays   Mr, 
Locke  *  **  becaufe  we  hear  not  much  of  them  in 
**  fuch  a  ftate,  we  may  as  well  fuppofe  the  armies 
**  of  Salmanasser  or  Xerxes  were  never  chil- 
*  dren,  becaufe  we  hear  little  of  them  till  they 
^  were  men,^nd  embodied  in  armies.'*     But  with 
fubmiflion  to  this  great  author,  the  comparifon  is 
not  at  all  to  his  purpofe,  nor  helps  him  in  tlie  leail 
to  anfwer  the  objection    he  fuppofed  might  be 
made  to  him.     No  man  would  be  mad  enough, 
moft  certainly,  to  deny  that  all  thefe  foldiers  had 
been  once  children,  tho  he  neither  knew  them  nor 
had  ever  heard  of  them  in  their  childhood,     But, 
to  make  the  comparifon  appofite,  no  man  (houlcf 
be  able  to  affirm  that  all  thefe  foldiers  had  been 
members  of  other  communities  before  they  were 
embodied  in  thefe  armies.     The  qucftion  is  not, 
whether  men  lived  together  in  the  ftate  of  nature 
fince  the  world  was  their  common  habitation,  but, 
what  the  ftate  of  nature  was,  whether  it  was  com- 
pofed  of  men  who  lived  together  in  families,  and 
whether  thefe  families,  by  uniting  together,  gave 
a  beginning  to  political  focieties ;  or  whether   it 
was  compofed  of  as  many   folitary    individuals 
as   there  were    men  in  the    world,    and    whe- 
ther   thefe    men,   independent    and    equal    otic 
amongft  another,   met   anucably  together,    and 
fet  up  government  without  any  better  ffreparation 
for  it. 

Locke  infifts  much  on  the  natural  equality  and 
freedom  of  mankind,  but  he  feems  to  carry  his 
notions  on  the  fubjeft  a  little  further  tlian  nature, 
and  the  reafon  of  things,  will  allow.  We  may 
diftinguilh  a  perfonal  and  a  focial  equality.  Na- 
ture 

♦  Ciy.  Go?,  c.  viii. 
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turehas  been  far  from  conftituting  the  firft,  and 
the  creatures  of  no  other  fpecies  are  probably  fo 
wnequal  in  this  refpe<ft  as  thofe  of  the  human. 
The  utmoft  efforts  of  art  cannot  give  them  even 
the  appearances  of  equality.  But  nature  has 
really,  if  not  fo  apparently,  conftitiited  the  laft; 
for  the  father  was  a  fon,  and  the  fon  will  be  a 
father ;  the  magiftrate  might  have  been  a  fubjecl, 
and  the  fubjcft  a  magiftrate.  Nature  has  deter- 
mined nothing  in  thefe  cafes,  and  therefore  thefe 
laft  deftinations,  when  they  are  made  with  a  par- 
tial inequality  in  thefe  focieties  of  men,  are  due 
folely  to  the  folly  of  men,  to  their  negledl  of  na- 
tural infiications,  not  to  the  indications  of  nature, 
and  to  the  imperfedlion  of  all  human  eftablifh- 
ments;  fo  that  the  rcverfe  of  them  would  take 
eflfeft,  for  the  moft  part,  if  the  indications  of 
nature  *  were  obfervcd  and  followed.  He 
who  fits  on  a  throne  would  inhabit  a  cottage, 
and  he  who  holds  a  plough  would  wield  a 
fcepter. 

That  all  men  are  born  to  be  free,  is  undoubt- 
edly true ;  and  therefore  I  think,  that  they  never 
were  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  nature  as  Locke  aflumes*. 
His  ftate  of  perfedt  freedom,  fo  he  calls  it,  would 
have  been  a  ftate  of  war  and  violence,  of  mutual 
and  alternate  oppreflion,  as  really  as  that  which 
HoBBEs  imagined  to  have  been  the  ftate  of  nature. 
He  diftinguifhes,  indeed,  between  liberty  and 
licence,  and  fuppofesa  law  of  nature  in  force  to 
rcftrain  the  latter.  But  as  he  fuppofes,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  every  man  had  an  equal  right  to 
be  the  executioner  of  this  law,  as  well  as  the 
judge,  and  to  punilh  the  offenders  againft  it,  not 
only  for  his  own  prefervation,  but  in  order  to  pre- 
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ferve  mankind  in  general,  it  is  plain  that  this  hy- 
pothefis  implies  the  fame  abfurdities  as  the  other, 
and  that  the   ftate  of  mankind  under  the  law  of 
nature,  according  to   Locke,    would  have  been 
very   little,  if  at  all,  better  than  the  ftate  of  na-. 
turc  before  there  was  any  fuch  thing  as  law,  ac- 
cording to  HoBBEs.     The  pretence  of  law  in  one, 
tvould  have  done  as  much  hurt  as  the  want  of  it  in 
the  other;  and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive   what  ty- 
ranny and  oppreffion  would  have  prevailed  uni- 
verfally,  if  every  man,  befides  being  judge  in  his 
own  caufe,  had  been  an  univerfal  judge  and  exe-^ 
culioner. 

Mr.  Locke  doubted  not  but  his  dpArine  would 
feem  very  ftrange   to  fome  men ;  and,  in  truth, 
they  muft  be  very  ftrange  men  to  whom  it  doe^ 
not  appear  fuch.     He  afks,-  however,  before  i^  be 
condemned,  to   have   this  queftion  rcfolved,    by 
what  right  princes  or  ftates  can  put  to  death  or 
punifh  an  alien  for  any  crime  he  commits  in  their 
countries  i  The  alien  is  not  fubjedt  t®  their  laws. 
They  muft  punilh  him,  therefore,  by  the  law  of 
nature ;  and,  if  by  the  law  of  nature  every  man 
hath  not  power  to  punifh  offences  agiinft  it,  h6 
docs  riot  fee  how  the  magiftrates  of  any  community 
can  punifh  an  alien.     This  is  the  queftion,  this 
the  argument ;    and  a  fufficient   anfwer  may  be 
given  to  both,  without  confulting  Grotius,  Puf- 
fENDORF,  or  any  of  the  oracles  of  law.     Tho  an 
alien  does  not  owe  allegiance  to    the    fovereign 
power  of  the  country  wherein  he  is  an  alien,  be- 
caufe  two  diftindt  allegiances  cannot  be  due  from 
the  faniie perfon at  the  fame  time;  yet  he  is  undet* 
the  proteftion  of  that  government,  and  a  fubjeA 
of  it  who  fhould  rob  or  murder  him  would  be  pii- 
nifiied  by  the  laws  of  it.     He  is  therefore  liable  to 
be  punifbed  by  the  fame  laws,  and  it  is  not  true 

that 
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that  they  wh6  make  them  and  they  -who  execute 
them  are  to  him,  in  fuch  cafes  as  thefc^  men  with- 
out authority.     The  laws  that  concern  men  as  de- 
nizens only  concern  him  not,   for  he  enjoys  none 
bftjie  advantages^ peculiarly  and  exclufively  attri- 
buted to  deni:tens.     But  the  laws  that  are  necefla- 
ty  to  preferve  tte  peace  and  good  order  of  a  com- 
munity cwicern  every  man  who  lives  in  it,  and 
the  alien  fubmitshimfelf  voluntarily  to  them  when 
he  refolves  to  do  fo.     He  can  be  entituled  to  pro- 
tedion  on  no  olher  condit'^on.     He  accepts  this 
condition :  he  is  pUnifhable  therefore  by  his  own 
confent,  and  the  municipal  laws,  not  the  laws  of 
nature  alone,  condemn  him  juftly.     But  if  the 
former  did  not  fpeak  (o  him,  if  be  was  not  bound 
to  hearken  to  them,  as  Locke  affirms  too  gene- 
rally and  too  raflily,  wouW  there  be  no  difference 
between  the  right  which  h^  affumes  to  belong  to 
every  man  by  nature  of  puniftiing  offences  againft 
ber  Jaws,  as  this  man  (bberly  judges  the  cafe  to 
require,  and  that  right  which  a  court  of  juftice  has 
to  proceed  by  ftated  rules,  that  reafon  authorifcs, 
and  general  confent  approves,  againft  an  alien 
who  violates  at  once  the  {particular  laws  of  a  com- 
munity and  the  univerfil  laws  of  nature?  Would 
there  be  fo  little  difference  that  one  could  not  ftand 
without  the  other,  nor  the  conduA  of  princes  and 
Hates  in  punifliing  aliens  in   thefe  cafes  be  jufti- 
fied,  unlefs  this  ftrange  doArine  were  admitted  ? 
1  think  ^o  man  wlio  is  capable  of  refledion  will 
be  of  this  mind.     But  thus  it  happens  to  men  of 
the  greateft  genius,  when  they  grow  to  be  over- 
fond  of  an  hypothefis*     Tliey  purfue  the  trains 
of  their    abftradt,   that  is  their    generad    ideas, 
wherever  they  carry  them.     Thus  they  are  led  to 
maintain  proportions  fo  little  conformable  to  the 
real  conftitution  o£  thiogis^  thai  he  who  reafoos 
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lefst)n  general  notions,  and  confines  himfelf  more 
to  obferve  this  conftituuon  in  every  particular, 
will  have  frequent  occafions  to  difcern  a  tvidc 
difference  between  the  fpeculations  of  philolb- 
phers  and  the  original  invariable  fyftem  of  na* 
ture. 

I  AM  not  as  mucKperfuadedas  Mr.  Locke  was, 
that  ail  political  focieties  began  from  a  vo/untary 
union.  Many  of  them  did,  and  I  think  that  this 
union  was  a  voluntary  union  of  families  in  fccie- 
ties  that  may  be  called  legal,  becaiife  they  were 
made  according  to  natural  and  divine  appoint- 
ment; for  thofe,  that. may  be  called  illegal,  Vvill 
fall  under  another  confideration.  I  think  thus 
becaufe  the  mod  early  traditions,  and  the  moft 
antient  as  well  as  modern  hiflories,  even  thofe  that 
are  cited  to  prove  the  contrary,  fhew  meitiankind 
not  only  in  their  childhood,  but  in  their  manhood^ 
aflembled  in  families  before  they  were  fo  in  civil 
focieties.  Joseph  Acosta,  who  is  cited  by 
Locke,  fays  "  there  was  reafon  to  conjecture, 
**  that  the  people  of  Peru  had  neither  kings  nor 
^*  Qommonwealths  for  a  long  time."  But  how  did 
they'  live  during  this  time  ?  Were  they  fo  many- 
individuals  fcattered  about  the  country  without 
any  form  or  appearance  of  fociety  ?  By  no  means. 
They  lived  in  troops  as  they  do  at  this  day  in 
Florida,  and  we  know  how  the  people  of  Fforida 
and  North-Ame^ca  live  at  this  day,  by  a  multi- 
tude of  perfons,  miflionaries  and  others,  who  alf 
reprefent  tliem  as  tribes  or  families,  that  obferve 
the  precepts  and  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors,  that 
have  public  affemblies  for  confuhation  wherein 
their  elders  prefide,  and  that  give  the  fuprefce 
command,  over  them,  in  time  of  war  at  leaft,  to 
perfons  they  eleft,  as  other  favages  fubmit  to  the 
more  permanent  aistliority  of  their  caciques.     I 

think 
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think  it  evident  beyond  all  contradidVion,  firoiti  ob-  ! 

ferving  the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  phyfical, 
and  ^Tioral,  that  mankind  could  not  have  fubfifted^ 
nor  have  been  propagated,  if  men  had  been  ever 
out  of  fociety,  and  that  having  been  educated  till 
their  years  of  difcrejion  in  it,  tho  they  might  pof- 
fibly  but  rarely  change  focieties,  they  would  never 
go  out  of  fociely,  nor  could  become  fuch  unaffb- 
ciated  independent  creatures,  as  they  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  by  the  other  hypothefis,  till  they 
became  members  of  fome  political  fociety.  I 
think  it  eafy  to  conceive  how  men  were  prepared, 
by  living  in  natural  to  live  in  political  focieties, 
and  impolliblc  to  conceive  how  ftroling  favages, 
who  knew  no  fubordination,  nor  had  been  accu- 
Homed  to  obferve  any  rules  of  focial  life,  could 
be  picked  up  one  by  one,  as  it  were,  and  reduced 
at  once  under  the  laws  of  any  civil  government. 
Whenever  this  was  done,  paternal  authority  had, 
no  doubt,  a  great  (hare  in  determining  their  fami- 
lies to  Imite  with  one  another;  but  if  we  believe 
that  the  confent  of  every  family  was  colkdlively 
taken,  we  fiiall  aflume  no  more  than  what  is  ac- 
tually pradlifed  among  thefavages  on  every  occi- 
fion,  of  making  war  and  peace,  of  huntings  and 
tranfmigrations  from  one  fettlement  to  another. 
In  (hort,  I  think,  as  tradition,  hlllory,  and  ana^ 
logy  to  what  paffes  in  fome  fort  before  our  eyes, 
.  and  the  aftual  conftitution  of  taiman  nature  lead 
me  to  think  ;  whereas  much  abler  men  are  led  info 
different  extremes,  to  fupport  different  hypothe- 
cs. To  fupport  the  divine  right  and  abfolute 
power  of  kings,  Filmer  advanced  the  filly  and 
rtavidi  notion  of  royal  fatherhood.  Silly,  indeed,^ 
as  well  as  flavifh  it  muft  be  reputed ;  fmce  tho  the 
power  of  the  father  was,  on  many  accounts,  grea- 
ter and  lafted  longer  than  that  of  the  mother,  aAd 
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fince  he  coiild  not  therefore  have  talked  of  royal 
motherhood,  if  it  had  ferved  his  purpofe,  with  as 
much  feeming  propriety  as  of  royal  fatherhood  5 
yet  is  it  certain  that  even  the  paternal  was  a  tem- 
porary power,  as  it  has  been  explained  above,  and 
that  when  it  continued  longer  than  the  minority  of 
children,  this  was  due  to  gratitude,  to  habitual  re- 
"Verence,  or  to  circumftances  of  conveniency,  and, 
in  no  fort,  to  any  natural  right  that  the  father  had* 
To    deduce    therefore  from  hence  a   right  and 
power,  fuchas  Filmkr  would  afcribe  to  kings,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  greateft  abfurdities  that  waiJ 
ever  committed  to  paper.     A  very  commendable 
zeal  to  explode  thefe  ralfe  notions  of  government, 
and  to  affert  the  caufe  of  liberty,  carried  Locke 
into  another  extreme,  very  unnedeffarily,  as  t  ap-  ' 
prehend*     He  aflumed  the  ftate  of  nature  to  be 
fuch  as  could  never  exift,  and  the  method  of  efta- 
bliftiing  civil  fogieties  to  be  f^ch  as  could  never 
be  executed.     Will  it  be  faid  that  he  meaned  only 
to  give  an  abftraft  fyftem  of  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind  ?  1  (hall  aflc,  if  it  be  faid,  to  what  pur- 
pofe  it  was  to  make  an  abftradl   (yftem  of  rights, 
that  never  did  nOr  could  exift,  ^nd  of  a  method  of 
cftabliihing  civil  govcrnnlent  that  never  could  be 
taken.?  It  could  ferve  furely  no  other  purpofe, 
than  to  give  us  a  notion  of  natural  liberty  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  real  conftitution  of  nature,   by 
which  we  are  lefs  able  to  preferve  liberty  without 
fome  fort  or  other  of  government,  than  we  are 
liable  to  lofe  it  by  the  abufe  of  government.     I 
ihall  alk,  in  the  next  place,  whether   the  right  of 
mankind  to  be  governed  by  law,  and  not  by  will^ 
under  every  form  of  civil  government,  be  not  ad 
«c  leftabliflied  by   referring  the  original  of  all 
thefe  forms  to  the  confent  of  men  affembled  in  fa* 
Vou.  V.  K  '      milie$, 
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miRes,  as  to  the  confent  of  men  difpcrfed,  God' 
knows  vvhy,  after  having  been  educated  in  one 
kind  of  fociety,  and  aflembled,  God  knows  how, 
to  eftablifli  another. 


XIV. 

AS  it  is  much  more  rcfafonable  to  Judge,  in  aH 
cafes,  by  a  confideration  of  tlie  a^ftual  con- 
ftitutibn  of  human  nature,  than   to  run  the  riik  of 
millaking  what  is  true  by  imagining  what  may  be 
fo ;  it  is  likewife  both  reafonable  and  neceffary,  on 
the  fubjeft  fpokcn  of  here,  to  took  as  far  back  as 
we  have  any  light  on  the  natural  and  political  ftate 
of  mank,ind,  in  which  review  we  fhalf  find  fuffici* 
ent  inducements  to  think  that  the  ftate  ef  nature 
was  not  a  ftate  of  anarchy  but  a  ftate  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  feme  -form  or  other  of  it  fubftfted 
at  all  times  and  in  all  placCvS,  however  thefe  forms 
may  have  varied.     We  diftinguilh  between  natu- 
ral and  political  fociety ;  but   the  real  difFerenee 
between  them  is  not  fo  great  as  we  imagine.     Na- 
ture inftituted  the  former,  but   we  cannot  doubt 
that  reafon   and  experience   improved   it,  without 
changing  the  form,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  cir- 
cuinibnces  of  families  altered.     When  thefe  were 
altered  fo  far  that  the  fame  form  would  do  no  Ion* 
g=*r,.  men   altered    thfe   form   itfelf.     They   kept 
nearer  to   it  in  tome  focieties,  and  went  furriier 
from  it  in  others.     The  inftitution  ceafed  to  be 
that  of  nature,  it  becaijie  that  of  art.     But  in  all 
otlier  refpeds  there  was  no  rfiore  reafon,  perhaps^ 
to  fay,  whenever  and  whatever  this  happened^  for 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  ^ffume  that  it  happened 
every  where  at  once,  that  a  new  ftate  of  mankind 

arofe 
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arofein  thofe  places  and  at  thofe  times,  than  there 
has  been  to  fey  fo  on  every  great  revolution  of 
government  fince,  when  monarchies  have  chang- 
ed from  eledkive  to  hereditary,  when  an- 
(loceacies  gr  democracies  have  been  raifed  on 
their  ruin,  or  mixed  governments  on  thofe  of  all 
three. 

Mention  has  been  madj^  of  the  Egyptians  who 
appear  to  have  been,  if  any  people*^  we  know  of 
were  fuch,  the  Aborigene?  oif  their  country.     The 
accounts  which  hiftory  gives  of  their  political  coh- 
ftitution,  and  thofe  anecdotes  which  tfadition  has 
prefefv^  concerning  the  original  of  it,  incline, 
and  almoft  determine,  one  to  think  that  it  was 
formed  in  the  manner  which  has  been  aflumed  df 
forming  poHtical  ibcieties  for  mutual  acjvantage, 
or  comnion  defence ;  that  the  union  of  families 
compofed  feveral  fmall  dynafties;  and  the  union 
of  dynafties  ope  great  einpire;   that  it  was  fo 
formed  on  principles  of  common  utility,  and  with- 
out the  infociable  defign  of  invading  pthefs,  till 
Sethosis,  or  povPTus,  or  Sesostris  a'nd  other 
coinquerors  arofe,  who  invaded  the  nations  of  Africa, 
of  Afia,  and  even  of  Europe,  as  the  Ethiopians  and 
Arabians  invaded  Egypt.   The  other  great  empire, 
the  Babylonian  or  Affyri^n,  of  which  the  Gre- 
cian antiquaries,  who  knew  nothing  of  China,  relate 
fo  many  wonders,  feems  to  h^ve  been  formed  in 
another  manner. 

Lawyers  fpeak  of  illegal  communities  of 
bodies  of  men  who  unite  under  certain  conditions, 
and  become  focieties  to  break  all  the  rules  of  focia- 
bility;  to  rob,  and  to  plunder,  like  t)ie  antient 
Gredcs  fpoken  of  by  Thucydidps,  or  the  moderh 
Arabs  and  Tartars.  Some  of  theie  have  never 
fettled  in  civil  go^i^emmentis.  They  have  gathered 
^m  thnetotime,  like  vapon^  into  clouds,  have 
K  a  pro- 
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produced  florms,  marked  their  courfe  by  deva(^ 
tatioiiy  and  done  great,  but  tranfient,  mifchief. 
Other  confederacies  there  have  been,  as  illegal  as 
thefe  in  their  inftitution,  defigned  to  invade  the 
pofleffions  of  others,  and  to  formr  political  fo- 
cicties  by  conqueft  againft  tlie  law  of  nature,  in- 
ftead  of  forming  them  by  compadt  agreeably  to 
it. 

As  I  aflume  with  more  probability  on  my  fide 
than  fuch  hypothefes  have  generailv,  that   th« 
reigns  of  the  moft  antient  kings  of  Egypt  were  ' 
€alled   the    reigns  of  the  gods,  on  acv.ount  of 
the  wife    laws  and    inftitutions  by  which  they 
promoted  the  peace,  and  happinefs  of  that  people; 
fo  we  may  affumie,  that  the  affyrian  empire  was  • 
founded  and  fupported,  from  the  firft,  by  vio- 
lence. Who  NiMROD  was,  or  BELus,^or  any  of  thofc 
that  have  been  named  in  the  variety  and  uncer- 
tainty of  traditions,  among  the  founders,  of  this 
empire,  when  they  lived,  and  what  they  did,  it 
is  impoffible  to  fay.     Even  Marsh  am,  who  la^- 
bored  this  point  fo  much,  with  all  his  fagacity, 
and  all  his  learning,  left  it,  as  he  found  it,  in  the 
dark.     But  as  Nimrod  ftands  reprefentedy  in  the 
mofaical  hiftory,   a  mighty    hunter    before  the 
Lord,  he  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  warrior,  and  wc 
may  believe,  without  flraining  the  fenfe  of  antient 
anecdotes  too  much,  that  Bel,  Belus,  or  Baal^ 
who  was  fo  fanguinary  a  God,  had  not  been  a 
king  of  great  moderation,  nor  had  acquired  pow- 
er by  perfuafion  rather  than  by  force,  by  the  arts 
of  peace  than  by  ufurpation  and  war.     Justik 
fays  that  Ninus  was  the  firft,  not  to  make  war, 
but  to  change  the  nature  of  it*   and  to  extend  his 
empire  by  fubduing  his  neighbours.     The  egyp- 
tian  Sesostris,  and  thcfcythian  Tanaus  much 

mofc 

(*)  Avitum  gentium  xnorein. 
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more  antient,  had  made  war  for  fame  alone,  and, 
content  with  vidtory,  had  abftained  from  empire**. 
Their  kingdoms,  which  each  nation  reputed  to  be 
the  raoft  antient  of  the  world,  and  which  were  fo 
perhaps  of  the  world  they  knew,  had  been  efta- 
blifhed  long  before  thefe  wars  begun.  *  Art«  and 
Sciences  were  more  improved  among  the  Egypti- 
ans :  primitive  fimplicity  among  the  Scythians.. 
Eut  it  is  probable,  that  neither  of  them  engaged 
in  wars,  till  felf  defence  made  them  neceffary,  or 
till  the  ambition  of  their  princes  gave  occafion  to 
them.  Then  Sesostris  harnefled  moriarchs  to 
his  chariot.  Then  the  Scythians  impofed  a  tribute 
on  Afia,  rather  as  the  trophy  than  the  reward  of 
their  viAory^.  The  firft  aflyrian  kings,  on  the . 
contrary,  eilablifhed  their  monarchy  by  force,  in 
an  age  when  the  illegal  confederacy  of  a  few  fa- 
milies was  fufficient  to  give  the  moft  forward,s 
and  the  moft  popular  man,  amongft  them  the  ti- 
tle of  a  mighty  hunter,  and  die  means  of  forming 
a  political  fociety  on  a  principle  of  ambitipn,  and 
by  ufurpation  on  the  other  little  ftates,  unflcilled, 
and  unable  to  refift  :  *^  rudes  ad  refiftendum." 

There  muft  needs  have  been  a  multitude  of 
numerous  families,  or  little  ftates,  in  thefe  early 
days,  and  in  tlie  countries  we  fpeak  of  here,  fmce 
Joshua  conquered  one  and  thirty  kings  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  It  is  eafy,  therefore,  to  conceive 
how  fuch  a  man  as  we  aflume  Nimrod  to  have 
been,  on  the  authority  ,of  fcripture,  and  Bel  us 
after  him,  if  they  were  different  perfons,  for  that 
one  was  the  Saturn  andthe  other  the  Jupiter  of 
the  Greeks  is  not  fo  very  certain,  that  fuch  a  man,  l 
fay,  might  unite  by  confent  both  men  and  fami- 
lies of  men,  as  fierce  as  hinifelf,  in  confederacies 

to 

(*)  Content!  vi^lorid,  imperio  abftincbant. 

I*)  Migi9  in  titfiluui^  iajperii^  <)uain  in  yi^orkie  praeniium. 
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to  invaite  others.  Whatever  ufe  they  .made  of 
this,  whether  they  contettted  themfelves  to  con- 
quer and  to  ravagik,  or  whether,  as  they  had 
united  by  ooAfent,  they  obliged  their  neighbours 
to  unite  with  them  by  force,  it  feems  that  Ni- 
Nus  profited  of  their  fuctefe  to  do  the  laft.  He 
extended  his  dominion  by  vidory,  and  as  he 
extended  it,  he  confirmed  it.  Thus  the  babylo- 
nian  empire  was  founded  by  force  of  arms,  and 
thus  it  was  maintained  ;  till  as  force  had  raifcd 
it,  force  deftroyed  it,  and  illegal  confederacies 
put  an  end  to  what  illegal  confederacies  had  be- 
gun. 

I^  we  confidcr  the  true  ends  of  fociety,  to 
which  the  general  nature  and  reafon  of  things 
direft- mankind,  we  (hall  find  it  hard  to  conceive 
how  they  Hiould  be  induced  to  unite  their  fa- 
milies on  any  other  mofives  than  thofe  of  cpmmon 
utility-,  and  common  deferice^  againft  the  little 
robbers  that  have  been  mentioned  ;  or  how, 
when  a  fupcrior  force  made  them  fafe  from  thefe, 
they  (hould  choofe  to  become  great  robbers  them- 
felves, and  to  invade  and  conquer,  as  if  their  hap-^ 
pinefs  had  depended  more  on  fubduing  other  go- 
vernments than  on  a  wife  and  juft  conftitution  of 
their  own.  But  if  v/e  confider  the  particular  na- 
ture of  man,  wherein  there  is  one  principle  that 
direfts  him  agreeably  to  the  general  law  of  nature, 
ap.d  another  winch  is  nothing  more  than  the  im- 
pulfe  of  appetites  and  paffions  that  are  of.fubor- 
dinate  ufe  in  the  human  oeconomy,  but  were  not 
defigned  to  be  the  laws  of  it,  we  iTiall  eafily 
conceive  how  the  conduA  of  mankind  has  be- 
come in  thefe  cafes,  and  almoft  in  all  other^r, 
repugnant  to  nature,  reafon,  and  their  own 
common  fenfe. 

The  firft  imprefllons  that  are  made  on  focie- 
tics,    like    thofe  on    particular  men,   laft  long, 

and 
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ind  the  worft  longeft.  The  charadler  of  a  few 
eminent  perfons,  nay  of  fome  one  -who  has 
acquired  fame,  authority^  and  power,  efpecialJy 
if  he  has  had  the  legiflative  in  matters  religious 
as  well  as  civil,  becomes  diat  of  a  nation,  grows 
confirmed  by  cuftom,  and  paffes  for  natural  and 
reafonable  in  defpite  of  nature  and  reafpn.  This 
happens  in  particular  flates,  and  this  has  happen- 
ed in  the  grteat  commonwealth  of  mankind.  If 
fome  men  have  been  deified  for  the  good,  miiny 
have  been  fo  for  the  hurt  they  did  ;  and  con- 
querors, the  moft  noxious  of  all  animals,  have 
become  objefts  of  adoration.  However  unlike 
nations  may  be  to  nations  in  their,  difpofitions  and 
manners,  all  of  them,  even  the  weakeft,  feek 
their  own  advantage,  real  or  imaginary^  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  others.  Thus  have  the  civil  focieties  of 
men  afted  towards  one  another  from  their  ;pri- 
mitive  inftitution  ;  for  if  fome  fet  tlie  example, 
the  others  foon  folloWed  it,  and  whilft  every  par- 
ticular ftate  has  gone  thro  vanous  forms  of  go-, 
vernment  and  revolutions  of  fortune,  the  univer- 
fal  ftate  of  mankind  has  been  little  lefs  than  a 
ftate  of  perpetual  anarchy.  Families  k«pt  mm 
out  of  that  ftate  of  individuality  which  Hobbes, 
and  even  Locke,  fuppofes.  But  political  focier 
ties  have  beea  always  individuals, 


XV, 


BESIDES  the  two  manners  that  have  been, 
mentioned,  in  which  civil  focieties  were 
formed,  there  was  a  third  very  near  a  kin  to  tlie 
fecond,  that  came  into  frequent  ufe,  when  the 
numbers  of  people  increafed  ia  fon^e  countries 

fafter 
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failer  than  their  induftry,  and  the  order  of  their 
government     made     provifion     for     them ;    or 
when,  for  fome  other  reafon,   the  greateft  part 
of  a  community,  and  the  fovereign  power  in  It 
refolved   to  drive  out  a  fmaller  part  that  they 
judged  noxious  to   the  whole.     This  manner  of 
eftabliihing  new  governments  when  it  was  done 
by  force,  and  it  was  fcldom^done  with  the  confent  . 
of  the  invaded^  was  full  as  illegal,  relatively  to 
the  law  of  nature,  in  the  invaders,  however  fof- 
tened  by  pretences  of  neceffity,  as  the  fecond.     It 
was  more  bloody  too,  when  they  who  defended 
their  anticnt  poffeflions  were  more  able  to  refift^ 
and  they  who  fought  new  habitations  were  more 
numerous  than  either  of  them  had  been,  when 
kingdoms  and  dates  were  firft  formed,  and  co- 
lonies were  firft  planted.     The   Inhabitants  of 
Gaul  were  grown  fo  numerous,  that  i  i  the  very 
beginning  of  the  roman  empire,  in  the  reign  bf 
the  elder  Tarquin,  the  cehic  Gauls,  who  facked 
Rome  two  hui'idred   years  afterwards,  began  to 
fend  their  colonies  abroad,  at  the  inftigation  of 
their  king  Ambioatus*.     He  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  exonerate  his  kingdom  over  crowded, with 
people,  '*  exonerare  prfibgravante  turba  regnum." 
He  authorifed  the  expeditions,  by  fetting  his  ne- 
phews at  the  head  of  them,  by  giving  them  com- 
raiiiions  to  fettle  wherever  the  gods  (hould  direft 
by  auguries,  "  in  quas  dii  dediffent  auguriis  fedes,'* 
and  by  levying  fuch  formidable  armies  for  this 
purpofe  as    no  nation  (hould    be    able   to   rc- 
fift,  **  nc  quae  gens  arcere  advenientes  poffet/* 
This  account,  that  Ltvy  gives  of  the  eel  tic  in  va- 
fions,  may  ferve,  in  fome  fort,  for  thofe  wl/ich 
Qthor  nations  made  on  the  roman  provinces,  long 
after  hi^  time,  and  in  the  decline  of  that  empire. 

The 
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The  Oftrogoths,  the  Vifigoths,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Lombards,  to  whom  the  Franks,  ahho  an  af- 
femblage  of  adventurers  perhaps,  rather  than  one 
people,  may  be  added,  were  the  principal  na- 
tions, who  broke  down  the  barriers  of  the  roman 
empire,  and  who  eftabliflied  themfelves  in  feveral 
provinces  on  the  ruins  of  it.     They  were  all  de- 
tached to  feek  new  habitations^  from  the  various 
and  numberlefs  families  and  focieties  of  people 
who  inhabited  Scy thia,  that  is  the  immenfe  extent 
-  of  country  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  as 
far  as  the  Baltic  northward,  and  the  Euxine  and 
the  Cafpian,  at  leaft,  eaftward.     We  know  little 
about  them,  whilft  they  remained  in  their  deferts, 
alnd  that  little  is  very  confufed,  and  no  doubt  ve*- 
ry  fabulous.      But  this  in  general  is  gertain,  their 
numbers  increafed  fo  much  in  every  fociety,  andU 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  which  every  fociety 
poffefled,  as  well  as  their  flcill  to  improve  it,  was 
(b  little  proportionable  to  the  wants  of  fuch  num- 
bers, that  they  were    continually  fending  forth 
new  colonies  to  feek  new  habitations,  one  at  the 
expence  of  the  other,  driving,  and  driven  out  by 
turns.     The  fame  neceffity,  ard  the  fame  habits 
of  invading  continued  when  the  roman  empire, 
divided  by  Const  antine,  and  weakened  by  his 
*  chriftian  fucceflbrs,    was  no  longer  able  to  repel 
their  incurfions.     They  had  too,  befides  necelfity, 
another  ftrong  temptation  at  this  time.     The  ex- 
peditions  they   undertook,    were   in   themfelves 
more  inviting  than  any  of  the  former,  ''  haud 
paulrt  laetiorem  viam  dii  dabant,"  as  Livv  Ciys, 
when  he  compares  that  of  Eelovesus  into  Italy, 
with  that  of  SicovEsus  into  the  Hercynian  forell. 
They  removed  to  better  climates,  to  countries 
more  fruitful,  or  more  cultivated,  as  well  as  more 
adorned  than  their  own ;  and  the  furprifeof  Atha- 
jjARicus,  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  who  had  made  a 

peace 
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peace  with  Gratian  for  prefents,  and  principal- 
ly for  viduals,  when  he  came  to  Conftantinople, 
at  the  invitation  of  Theodosius,  is  nothing  lefs 
than  furprifmg  altho  JornandSs  defcribes  it  to 
have  been  extreme. 

A  MULTITUDE  of  exsmplcs  might  be  brought 
of  kingdoms  and  dates,  that  arofe  from    fuch 
tranfmigrations  as  thefe,  of  Greeks,  of  Phoeni- 
cians, and  of  other  People.    Sometimes  they  were 
formed  by  agreement,  a  few  inftances  of  which  are  ^ 
to  be  found  in  hiftory,  and  tradition,  but  much  of- 
tener  by  violence,  and  fometimes  by  fuch  crrcum- 
ftances  of  cruelty  as  were  fufficient  to  exterminate 
the  lawful  pofleffors,  one  inftance  of  which,  be- 
fides  thofe  already  pointed  out,  requires  a  parti- 
cular mention  in  this  place.     It  is  not  only  to  be 
reputed  more  authentic  than  any  other,  becaufe  it 
makes  a  part,  and  a  principal  part  of  facred  hif- 
tory, but  it  is  more  full  and  more  marvellous  in 
all  the  particular  circumftances  of  it,  and  (hews 
'smother  occafion,  befides  that  of  a  too  great  in- 
creafe  of  people,  on  which  one  part  of  a  commu- 
nity was  defirous  to  feek  out  new  habitations,  or 
was  compelled  to  it  by^  the  other.      The  wan- 
dering family  of  Abraham,    that  had  hoven^d 
long  about  Egypt,  and  had  gone  thither  often  for 
bread,  to  the  want  of  which  thefe  paftors  wera^ 
much  expofed,  fettled  in  that  country  at  laft,  un- 
der the  proteftion  of  Joseph,  and  continued  in  it 
above  two  centuries.      That  they  did  n6t  attempt) 
to  eftablidi  a  government  of  their  own  in  it,  like 
other  ftrangers  who  came  from  barren  into  fruit- 
ful countries,  is  eafily  accounted  for  by  t!ie  fmall- 
nefs  of  their  number,  as  well  as  by  the  fituation 
of  Joseph,    and   their   relation  to  him.     But   it 
is   not  fo  eafy  to  account  for  the  patience  with 
which  they   bore,    after   the  death    of  Joseph, 
a  cruel  fervitude  of  fourfcore  years,  to  which  the 

tyranny 
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tyranny  of  the  l^yptians  had  reduced  them,  wh^n 
their   number   increafed  in  every   generation   fo 
vaftly,  that  they  could  bring.^  at  the  time  of  die 
Exode,  fix  hundred  thoufand  fighting  men  into  the 
field.     This  very  increafe  might  feem  incredible 
in  any  other  hiftory,  notwithftanding  tlie  calcula- 
tions that  liave  been  madev  to  (hew   that  it  does 
not  exceed  the  natural   multiplication  of  a  people, 
among  whom  polygamy  and  concubinage  are  efta- 
blifhed.     But  admitting  tJiefe  immenfe  numbers, 
and  this  extreme  patience  of  the  Ifraelites,  naturally 
impatient,  ralh,  and  unruly,  to  be  confident,  ad- 
mitting that  the  expedVatien  of  a  promifed  land, 
Vrhereof  their  father  Abraham  had  taken   pofief- 
fion  for  them,  by  ere<5ling  altars  in  it,  as  the  fpa- 
nifli  adventurers  took  poffeflion  of  feveral  countries 
in  America,  by  erefting  crofles  in  them,  which  they 
conquered  afterwards,   and  claimed  by  virtue  of 
this  right  of  poffeflion  to  belong  to  them  ;  admit- 
ting this  expedlation,  I  fay,  as  an  additional  rea- 
fon  why  the  Ifraelites  fubmitted  to  their  bondage  fo 
long,  and  made  no  attempt  to  eftablifli  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  or  commonwealth  in    Egypt; 
yet  will  it   be  hard  to  conceive  how  they  could 
find  it  fo  difficult  to  withdraw  themfelves  out  of 
this  country,  when  Moses  determined  tbeip  to  it. 
An  army  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  men  was  fuffici- 
ent  to  have  conquered  Egypt.     The  Arabians  pro- 
bably, and  the  Perfians  certainly  conquered  it  with 
a  Icfs  force  than  ihey  might  have  employed  merely 
to  march  out  of  it. 

Such  confiderations  may  lead  one  to  think,  that 
the  accounts  pagan  authors  give  of  their  exode  are 
not  wholly  fabulous,  and  that  it  is  an  example  in 
point  of  the.  cafe  I  affumed,  the  cafe  of  people 
driven  out  of  fome  communities,  becaufe  they 
were  for  fome  rcafon  or  other  not  only  burrfien- 

ibme 
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fomc  but  noxious  to  them.  The  Ifraelites  were 
not  guilty  of  fediiion  nor  rebellion.  They  bore  ■ 
their  ftripcs  patiently.  9ut  as  their  ftripcs  made 
them  v/illing  to  leave  the  country,  an  epidemical 
infedious  diftemper  in  thp  lower  Egypt  mighjt 
piake  Pharaoh  defirous  to  drive  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  his  kingdom,  into  the  neighbouring 
deferts,  and  if  he  followed  them  to  the  red  fea,  it 
'  might  be  rather  to  recover  the  jewels,  and  the  vef- 
fcls  of  gold,  and  filver,  which  they  had  ftole  under 
the  pretence  of  borrowing,  than  to  ftop  them  and 
to  bring  them  back.  Tertullian*  has  pre- 
ferved  a  tradition  which  favors  this  fuptx)fitioH  j 
for  he  relates  that  the  Egyptians  fent  meffengers 
to  Moses  in  the  dcfert  to  demand  reftitution,  that 
the  Ifraelites  on  their  fide  demanded  to  be  paid  for 
their  labor  whilft  in  fervitudc,  and  that  an  account 
being  ftat^d,  the  ballance  feeraed  to  be  much  in 
favor  of  jhe  latter.  Thus  you  fee  that  the  Egypti- 
ans robbed  the  Ifraelites,  not  the  Ifraelites  the  Egyp- 
tians as  it  has  been  thought. 

Mr.  Selden  has  given  us  (he  fame  ftory  f,  and 
two  others,  as  they  are  told  with  fomc  little  diffe- 
rence in  the  babylonian  gemara,  and  a  book  called 
berefith  rabba.  This  overlearned  writer  does  not 
decide  whether  the  fadts  are  true,  or  whether  they 
are  rabinical  inventions,  **  ingenii  rabinici  figmen- 
**  ta."  They  deferve,  however,  to  be  mentioned, 
becaufe  of  their  immediate  relation  to  the  anecdote 
juft  now  quoted  from  Tertullian,  and  to  the 
right  the  Ifraelites  had  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  The 
anecdote  is  much  the  fame.  The  fcene  where 
it  puffed,  and  the  perfons  among  whom  are  alone 
changed.     Joseph  us,   and  others  after  him,   and 

like 

•  Adv.  Marcionem.  Lib.  ii.  c.  ao. 
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fifce  him,  have  founded    high  the  reverence  and 
tnunificcnce,  "  reverentiam  atque  munificentiam" 
fays  Selden,  which  Alexander    the  Great, 
fTiewed    to  Jaddws   the  high   prieft,  and  to  the 
Whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  when  he  received  them 
under  his  protcftton,  for  they  purchafed  his  prcv 
teftion,  much  as  the  priefts  of  Jupiter  Hammoi^ 
did,  one  by   flattering  prophiecies,  the  other  by  a 
flattering  genealogy.     Three  controverfies,  then; 
were  decided  in  their  favor  at  the  tribunal  of  thi^ 
princC  againft  the  Egyptians,   the  Africans,  and 
the  Ifinaelifes,  or  Arabs,  according  to  the  rabbins, 
thofe  great  compilers  of  Jewifh  traditions.     The 
Egyptians  demanded  reditu tion  of  the  fdver  and 
gold  which  they  had  lent  the  Ifraelites  about   a 
thoufand  years   before  at  the  time  of  their  exode, 
and  infilled  on  the  paflage  where  Mosbs  fays  that 
God  gave  his  people  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyp- 
tians*.   But  GiBEAft   ben  Pesisa   the  famous 
lawyer,  who  was  council  on  the  other  fide,  pleaded 
that  fix  hundred  thoufand  of  the  Ifraelites,  having 
ferved   the    Egyptians   four  hundred  and   thirty 
years,  the  former  had  a  juft  demand  on  the  latter 
for  this  fervice;  and  thisdebty  which  was  comput- 
ed for  a  time  fo  much  longer  than  that  of  the  bon-- 
dage  of  the  people  of  Ifrael,  and  for  numbers,  fo 
ntlich  greater  than  theirs  at  any  time  perhaps^  but 
certainly  during  the  far  greateft  part  of  the  time, 
fhat  they  were  even  known  to  the  Egyptians  j  this 
debt,  I  fay,  we  '  may   well  believe  exceeded  the 
value  of  a  few  jewels,  and  veflekof  gold  and  filver, 
and  lome  raiment,  or  old  cloaths  that  they  carried 
away  with  them.     In  ftiort,  the  Egyptians  were 
condemned,  in  this  fuit,  at  Alexander's  tribunal. 

So 

*  Deum  dediflc  gratiam  populo  in  ocuHs  AEgyptioruniy  ut 
fwftulata  concederent  cis>  feu  mutuo  darent  quae  ipQ  pcte- 
rent. 
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So  were  the   Africans  who  demanded  the  land  of 
Canaan,  as  the  eftate  of  their  father  Canaan,  and 
therefore    their  inheritance.     The   lawyer  of  th« 
Jews  quoted  tlie  curfe,  pronounced  againft  the  fon 
of  Ham,  more  unfortunate  than  guilty;  a(ked,  if 
the  pofl'efiions  of  flaves  did  not  belong  to   their 
mafters,  infilled  that  the  Africans  were  ftill  fuch 
to  his  clients  in  equity,  tho  not  in  fadt,  and  fent 
them  away  in  confufion.     The  caufe  of  the  Ifmae-? 
lites  who  pretended  to  be  co-heirs  with  the  Ifraelitei 
came  on  laft,  but  they  were  foon  filenced  by  pror 
ducing  the  will  of  Abraham,  as  Moses  recorded 
it,  and  in  which  the  patriarch  gives  all  his  eftate  to 
IsAAC/except  fome  legacies  to  the  children  he  had 
by  his  concubines.     Well  might  Selden  fay,  that 
thefc  fuits  were  of  a  wonderful  nature,  "  mirae 
"  funt  hae  difceptationes  forenfes",  wherein  both 
fides  agreed  to  have  the  caufe  decided  by  argu^ 
raents  drawn  from  the  law  of  the  Jews,  from  their 
hiuory,  and  from    their  interpretations  of  both, 
without  any  regard  to  a  prefcription  of  fo  many 
age?.     But  it  is  time  that  I  return  to  fpeak  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Ifraelites  proceeded   in  the 
acquifition  of  new  habitations,  and  in  forming  not 
only  one  commonwealth  the  more  in  the  world, 
but  the  moft  fmgular  cftabliJhment  ecclefiafticaj 
and  civil  that  ever  was  formed ;  for   fuch  it  mull 
be  allowed  to  have  been,   unlefs  any  one  fliall 
think  that  it  appears  to  us  more  fingular  than  it 
really  was,  becaufe  we  do  not  know  all,  as  we  know 
fome  of  the  laws,  cuftoms,   and  pretenfious  of 
other  antient  nations. 

When  I  include  with  the  Ifraelites  in  this  tranf- 
migration,  many  of  the  other  iijhabitants  of  thp 
lower  Egypt,  and  fuppofe  that  a  common  difleai- 
per  rather  than  a  common  religion,  unlefs  that  reli- 
gion was  idolatry,  united  them  in  it,  nothing  is 

aflumed 
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affutnedunreafonaWy,  asevefy  one,  who  confiders 
how  littfe  fit  the  Ifi^aeliites,  fo  prone  to  idolatry 
themfelves,  wetfe  to  convert  others  from  it,  mull 
agree.  But  whatever  the  religion  of  his  mixed 
multitude  of  Ifraelites  and  Egyptians  was,  before 
ihey  put  themfelves  under  tlie  cbndud  of  MosEg, 
they  became  the  feme  people  in  this,  and  in  every 
other  refpedt  afterwards.  They  e^itertained  the 
feme  hopes,  and  marched  with  confidence  under 
the  fame  leader  to  conquer  new  habitations.  Weil 
might  they  march  with  thia  confidence,  when  mi- 
racles accompanied  them  in  one  continued  feries, 
and  it  is  even  furprifing  that  they  (hould  defpond 
at  any  time,  after  the  firft  miracle  had  been  wrought 
at  the  paffage  of  the  red  fea,  tho  Josephus  goes 
out  of  his  charafter  on  this  occafion,  ^nd  Inftead 
of  magnify  ingdiminiflies  the  wonder,  by  compart" 
ing  this  paffage  to  that  of  Alexander's  army, 
Mfho  marched  on  the  ftrand,  or  waded  thro  fhallow 
water  along  the  pamphilian  coaft. 

Thibre  were  befides  the  miracles  many  circum- 
ihmces  in  this  famous  tranfmigration  of  the  Ifrae- 
Utes,  which  deferve  our  notice  for  their  particular 
rity.  One  of  thefe  is  fo  much  to  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe  Aat  it  muft  be  mentioned.  The  Ifraelites  re- 
mained forty  years  in  the  defert,  before  they  under- 
took the  conqueft  of  the  promifed  land,  a  time 
fufiicient  to  wear  out  the  leprofy,  if  they  were 
afflicted  with  that  diftemper,  as  prophane  hiftory  - 
aflferts,  thea<ithority  of  which  muft  not  be  lightly 
reje^ed,  finge  Jews  andChrifti^ns  both  are  foglad 
to  kan  upon  it,  whenever  it  ferves  to  explain  or 
GOQfirm  any  point  of  facred  cbronplogy  or  hiftory, 
and  finoe  Ae  impertinence  of  thinking  it  fufficient 
for  that  purpofe,  and  infufficient  for  any  bther 
wotiki  be  too  grofs.  There  is  apother  reafon  given, 
in  the  hiftory  afcribed  to  Moses,  why  the  Ifrae- 
lites 
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lltes  were  kept  fo  long  in  the  defert.  When  they 
came  to  the '  borders  of  the  promifed  landj  they 
mutinied,  diftrtifted  God,  who  was  already  de- 
clared their  God,  their  king,  and  the  general  of 
their  armies.  They  threatened  to  dioofe  another 
leader  and  to  return  tb  Egypt.  Upon  this  provo^ 
cation  it  is  faid,  that  God  refolved  to  keep  them^ 
as  he  did  keep  them,  wandering  in  the  wildernefs 
till  the  whole  generation,  of  twenty  years  and 
wpwards,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  was 
dead.  Then,  arid  not  foonef^  they  paffed  the 
Jordan. 

To  this  reafon,  founded  folely  in  the  dnger  of 
Gcrd,  may  \fre  not  prefume  to  add  another,  which 
prcteeeded  from  political  confiderations  ?  When,  I 
fay,  political  confiderations,  I  mean  thofe  of  Moses^ 
l\ot  thofe  of  God.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  aecount 
for  the  reafons  on  which  the  oeconoriiy  of  provi- 
dence proceeds,  when  thefe  reafons  arc  riot  plainly 
revealed  to  me  in  the  word,  or  works  of  God.  Far 
be  it  from  me  even  to  affume  that  infinite  wifdom 
is  direfted  by  confiderations  of  hurflan  policy. 
But  it  is  neither  licentious,  nor  prophane,  to  guefs 
at  thofe  which  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  might 
have,  and  1  fhalldo  it  on  this  occafion  without  any 
fcrdple. 

As  foon  as  Moses  had  brought  the  mixed  multi-^ 
tude  into  the  defert,  the  decalogue  was  given, 
^nd  othe:r  laws  were  publillied.  He  kept  them  in 
this  ftation  more  than  a  year,  and  during  that 
time  the  fanhedrim  was  eftiblifhed,  rrtany  laws 
political,  judicial,  and  ceremonial  were  promul-^ 
gated,  and  an  entire  fyftem  of  religion  and  civil 
government  was  formed.  All  thefe  inftitutions 
Were  enforced,  not  only  by  miracles,  but  by  a 
moll  rigorous  punilhment  of  offenders  5  witnefs, 

among 
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among  feveral,  that  maflacre  \^hlch  the  levitdi 
made  of  three .  thoufand  men  in  one  day,  when 
they  were  commanded,  without  any  other  form  of 
proceeding,  to  take  every  man  his  fword,  and  to 
flay  his  neighbour.  Se^en  or  eight  and  thirty- 
years  of  fuch  governnrent  as  this-  of  a  theocracy; 
wherein  Moses,  who  converfca  familiarly  witli 
God,  fpoke  in  his  name,  and  delivered,  and  exe- 
cuted his  orders,  could  not  fail  to  make  ftrong 
impreflions,  and  to  form  ftrong  habits  in  a  new 
generation  of  men,  who  had  been  bred  up  under 
it.  To  confirm  thefe  imprellions,  and  thefe  habits 
at  the  end  of  4he  fortieth  year,  juft  before  the  dsath- 
of  MosEs,  this  legiflator  renewed  the  covenant,  fd 
it  was  called,  between  God  and  this  People,  re- 
peated the  law,  exhorted  them  by  promifes  and 
threatenings  to  a  flridl  obfervatioh  of  ii,  and  fent 
them  forward,  not  to  conquer  and  fqbdue,  but  to 
exterminate  a  whole  race,  who  were  devoted  by 
God  to  deftrudlion,  and  whofe  country  had 
been  given  to  his  favorite  people,  the  Ifraelites, 
fome  ages  before,  even  before  they  were  a 
people. 

Other  nations,  thofe  for  inftance  who  efta- 
bliftied  new  governments  in  feveral  provinces  of 
the  roman  empire,  conquered,  and  fubdued,  but 
did  not  feek  to  exterminate.  Thfe  Franks  pro- 
ceeded thus  in  GauK  the  Vifigoths  in  Spain,  the 
Oftrogoths  and  the  Lombards  in  Italy.  Driven 
out  of  dieir  old  habitations  by  force,  or  by  want, 
th?y<fought  for  new  ones  in  better  climates,  and 
countries  more  fruitful  than  their  deferts.  Their 
fpies  vifited  the  lands  they  defigned  to  conquer, 
and  as  thait  *'  which  flowed  with  milk  and  honey" 
tempted  the  Ifraelites,  thofe  that  abounded  with 
bread,  and  fruits,  and  wine  invited  them.  But 
when  they  had  defeated  all  oppofition  by  the  force 

Vol.  V.  L  and 
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and  terror  of  their  arms,  they  ceafed  to  be  enemies 
and  the  vidbriotis  and  the  vanquished  foon  became 
©ne  people.     They  mixed  together  and  lived  under 
€ommon  laws.     But  this  could  never  be  the  cafe 
between  the  Ifraelites  and  any  other  nation.     The 
firft  principle  of  their  policy,  ecclefiaftical    and 
civil,  was  infociability,  and  acgordingly  their  man- 
ners were  rendered  unfuitable  to  the  common  na 
ture  and  genius  of  mankind,  as  that  great  divine 
Dr.  Bai^row  expreffes himfelf,  in  his  expofition  of* 
the  creed.     "  They  were  a  chofen  people,  they 
•*  were  holy,  and  the  reft  of  mankind  prophane.*'' , 
God  didated  their  law,  he  inftituted,  nay  he  admi^ 
niftred  their  government,  for  which  purpofe   he 
refided  amongft  tliem,  and  the  levites  carried  hira- 
before  them  in  a  wooden  trunk,  between  the  che- 
rubim*, as  your  priefts  pretend    to  carry   him 
about  in  a  gold  or  filver  box.     In  a  word,  as  abjedl 
as  this  people  had  been   in  Egypt,   Moses  had 
taught  them  to  think  more  highly  of  themfelves  in 
the  defert,  and  they  came  out  of  it  the  moft  info- 
ciable  nation  upon  the  earth.     So  infociable  thfit 
they  could  be  nothing  lefs  than  tyrants  when  they 
conquered,  nor  any  thing  better  than  flaves  when 
they  were  conquered.     This  has   been  their  cafe 
too.     Their  traditions  boaft  a  few    centuries  of 
profperity  and  triumph ;  but  in   almoft  all  ages, 
before  the  coming  of  Chris  jr.  as  well  as  fmce,  they 
have  been  what  Tacitus  calls  them,  **  viliflima. 
pars  fervientium."    As  they   were  formed  to  this 
character  of  infociability  and  inhofpitality  in  the 
defert,  fo  they  came  out  of  it,  like  beafts  of  prey, 
thirrting  after  blood.     The  Huns,  begot  by  devils* 
who    inhabited    mount  Caucafus,.    on    Scythiaa 

witches, 

«  -1..  Area  cherubinis  inftruflfa,  dei  vehiculum,  ct  praefcntiac 
fuae pignus.    Sfb n.  de Theo.  Jud. 
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Witches,  *  (hewed  lefs  inhumanity,  when  they  wer<( 
condudled  by  an  hind,  whom  they  followed  as  a 
guide  fent  them  by  the  gods,  into  Europe  f. 
Attila  extended  his  conquefts  furthet  than 
JosHXJAi  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  fhed 
more  blood.  More  cool  blood  he  did  not  moft 
certainly.  Attila  gave  quarter  often,  Joshua 
never  -,  and  the  five  kings  who  hid  themfelves  in 
a  cave  )at  Makkeda,  and  who  were  murdered  by 
the  latter,  after  he  had  deftroyed  their  armies,  and 
made  himfelf  matter  of  their  country,  would  have 
been  fpared  by  the  former.  It  was  criminal  among 
the  Ifraelites  in  his  time,  and  it  was  fo  much  later, 
to  be,  content  with  conquell,  and  with  fpoil^ 
©r  to  fliew '  fti6rcy  to  thofe  they  had  rob- 
bed. . 

By  fuch  a  conduct  as  we  have  defcribed,  agree  ^ 
ably  to  the  fcriptures,  this  Ejgyptian  colony  efta- 
bjifhed  itfelf  in  Paleftine,  and  formed  a  civil 
fixiety  in  the  laft  mentioned  manner.  There 
was  not  above  one  city  I  think  with  whom  they 
made  peace.  None  efcaped  the  edge  of  .theif 
fwords,  except  fuch  as  they  could  not  conquer,  and 
filch  is  found  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  Some 
found  it  among  the  Phoenicians,  for  to  fay  that  the 
Phoenicians  defcended  from  thefe  refugees,  is  to 
aflurm  what  neither  has  been  nor  can  be  proved. 
Some  found  it  in  other  countries,  in  Afric  very 
probably  §,  fince  ProcopIus  fpeaks  of  pillars  that 
remained  in  the  Tingitana  with  this  infcription, 
•*  we  arc  they  who'fled  from  the  face  of  Joshua 
"  the  robber,  the  fon  of  Nane."  Thus  yoii  may 
iec  how  the  prophecy  pf  Noah  was  fulfilled,  which 
feems  fo  plain  to  Bochart,  and  other  great  fcho-J 
L  z  lars^ 

•  IpRN.  Hifl.  Oot«      t  lb.        $  la  Vaodalicif . 
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lars,  and  which  is  fo  little  iatelligiblc  in  the  terms 
and  in  the  application  of  them.  But  whatever 
becomes  of  the  prophecy,  theconqueft  of  Canaan 
by  this  colony  from  Egypt  is  the  itrongcft  exam- 
ple that  can  be  produced,  of  the  mifchiefs  brought 
on  mankind  in  the  eftablifliing  of  civil  focieties 
by  violence,  and  therefore  much  to  my  prefent . 
purpofe. 


XVI. 

TH  O  the  eftabliftiment  of  civil  focieties  ori- 
ginally, and  the  maintenance  of  them  fince, 
have  caufed,  in  the  order  of  providence,  perpetual 
wars,  and  much  6f  that  mifery  which  injuftice  and 
violence  bring  on  the  world,  "  tot  bella  per  orbem, 
*•  tam  multae  fcelerum  facies,"  yet  the  neceflity 
of  eftablifliing  and  maintaining  them  arifes  from 
the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  and  is  therefore 
indifpenfable.  The  great  commonwealth  of  man- 
kind, cannot  be  reduced  under  one  government^ 
nor  fubfift  without  any.  Juft  fo  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  particular  focie- 
ties are  every  where  various,  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
ftances  cppofite,  and  in  many  abfurd.  Laws  and 
conftitutions  are  however  neceflary  to  be  made,, 
and,  when  they  are  made,  to  be  kept ;  fo  that  we 
may  apply  to  all  thefe  cafes  a  paflage  in  Terence, 
much  more  properly  than  it  is  applied  by  Grotius 
in  favor  of  abfolute  power*,  *'  aut  haec  cum  illis 
**  funt  habenda,  aut  ilia  cum  his  amittenda 
''  funt". 

But 

•  De  jure  B.  et  P.  L.  i.  c.  3.  Ts  r.  Hcaut. 
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But  now  firice  the  law  of  nature  tends  to  pro* 
mote  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  and 
fince  this  law  is  immutably  the  fame  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  for  which  reafon  Aristotle 
i:ompar€d  it  to  fire,  that  warms  or  burns  alike  in 
Perfia  and  in  Greece,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that 
the  means  prefcribed  by  it,  anfwcr  the  ends  of  it 
fo  ill?  The  anfwer.i^  fliort,  but  full.  Becaufe 
thefe  means  are  employed  by  men  whofe  imper-* 
fedtion  is  fuch,  that  all  they  do  mull  be,  of  courfe, 
imperfeftly  done.  Wfiether  they  are  compounded 
of  tWQ  fubftances,  or  no,  may  be  doubted,  but 
that. they  have  in  one  fubftance  or  one  naturej  two 
principles  of  determination,  cannot  be.  doubted. 
AfFeftions  and  paffions  excited  by  immediate  ob-» 
jedts  of  apparent  good,  are  therefore  continually 
in  adtion,  and  are  excited  independently  of  the 
will  which  they  determine  afterwards.  But  reafon 
is  a  fluggard,  that  cannot  be  fo  excited.  Reafon 
muft  be  willed  intoaftion,  and  as  this  can  rarely 
happen  when  the  will  is  already  determined  by  afr 
fedtions  and  pafTiorts,  fo,  when  it  docs  happen,  a 
fort  of  cotnpofition  generally  follows,  between  the 
two  principles ;  and  if  afFeftionsand  paffions  can- 
not  govern  abfolutely,  nor  even  fubjcdt  reafon  to 
ferve  as  their  inftrument,  they  require  and  obtain 
more  indulgence  from  her  than  they  deferve,  or 
than  (he  would  (hew  them  if  (he  was  entirely 
free  from  their  foree,  and  free  from  their  feduc- 
tion. 

These  refledions,  which  have  been  touched 
upon  already,  may  account  for  the  unnatural  man- 
ner in  which  the  law  of  nature  has  been  executed 
by  civil  focieties,  and  for  the  abfurd  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  copied,  and  improved  too,  as 
they  pretend,  by  civil  laws.  Had  the  reverfe  of 
0II  this  been  done  in  a  clofer  confprtnity  to  the  law 

of 
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of  nature,  the  moral  ftate  of  mankind  liad  been 
truly  paradifiacal,  but  it  wouM  not  have  been 
human.  We  (hould  not  have  been  the  creatures 
we  were  defigned  to  be,  and  a  gap  would  have 
been  left  in  the  gradation  of  created  intelligences, 
The  tables  of  the  law  of  nature  are  hung  up,  as 
it  were,  in  the  works  of  God,  and  are  made  obvious 
to  the  fight  of  man,  not  becaufe  he  is  able  to  ob- 
ferve  them  in  their  whole  extent  and  in  every  part 
alike,  but  that  he  may  keep  them  conftantly  in 
view,  and  depart  as  little  as  poflible,  in  the  midft 
of  fo  many  infirmities  and  fo  many  temptations, 
from  them.  God  has  ftiewn  us  wherein  our  wif- 
dom,  our.  happinefe,  and  the  perfection  of  our  na^ 
lure  confift ;  and  he  has  left  us  to  purfue  thefe 
ends  by  the  ufe  of  our  reafon.  But  reafon  not 
being  given  to  all  alike,  and  being  very  imper- 
fedlly  given  to  thofe  who  poffefs  the  greateft  (hare, 
.  our  wifdom,  and  our  happinefs  are  very  imperfedi 
likewife,  and  the  ftate  of  mankind  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  very  imperfed  ftate.  We  look  up  much 
higher  than  we  are  able  to  rife. 

Whatever  violations  of  thefe  laws  may  have 
been  frequently  committed,  by  particular  men, 
and  upon  particular  occafions,  none  that  wer6 
deemed  to  be  fuch,  and  perhaps  few  that  might  be 
called  fuch  ftriftly,  have  been  enafted  into  laws, 
or  have  grown  up  into  eftablifhed  cuftoms  by  the 
plenary,  or  lefs  plenary  permiffion  which  civilians 
fpeak  of,  one  of  which  gives  a  right  to  do,  and  the 
other  exempts  from  punifhment  for  doing.  I 
fcarce  believe,  on  the  credit  of  ancient  and  fnodern 
authors,  many  of  the  ftories  which  are  told  con- 
ceming  tl^e  manners  of  people,  whom  they  call 
favage  or  barbarous.  But  if  I  believed  them  all, 
I  would  ftiil  maintain  that  there  were  in  Greece, 
and  at  Rome,  as  many  things  repugnant  to  the 

law 
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\ayf  of  nature  enjoined,  or  at  leaft  permitted,  as 
can  be  produced  from  the  relations  we  have  of  the 
people  of  Colcho^  of  the   Maffagetae,  or  of  the 
Cetulians ;  anjd  further,  that  if  there  are  not   in 
our  civilifed  ajnd  enlightened  age  as  many,  there 
ane  fume  that  exceed^  in  injuftice  and  inhumanitv^ 
all  that 'we  are  told  of  Iroquois,  Brafilians,  or  tne 
wildeft  inhabitants  of  african  deferts-     The  great 
and  principal  difference  lies  here.    Our  legal  vio- 
la-tions  of  natural  law  have  a   folemn  varnifli  of 
f)olicy,  and  even  of  religion,  which  the  cafuifts  of 
the  law  and  thofe  of  the  gofpel  throw  over  them^ 
and  which   always    difguifo,   altho    they   cannot 
always  hide  them.     Illiterate  favage  nations  have 
no  fuch  varnilh  to  employ,  and  their  laws  and 
culloms  appear  to  every  eye  but  thdr  own,  as 
unnatural  and  abominable  as  they  really  are.     To 
this  it  may  be  added,  that  they  who  can  write  have 
a  great  advantage  over  thofe  who  cannot,   in  all 
fuch  cafes.     They  can  extenuate  and  exaggerate 
matters  of  fa<9:,  and  they  fcldom  fail  to  do  it,  with 
no  more  regard  to  truth  than  is  neceflary  to  make 
the    falfehoqd    pafs.     If  we   had  the   hiftory  of 
Canaan  writ  by  a  canaanite,  that  of  Carthage  by  a 
Carthaginian,  or  that  of  Mexico  and  Peru  by  a 
mexican  and  peruvian,  figure  to  yourfelf  how  the 
hofpitality,  t^e  fidelity,  the  innocence,  and  fimpli- 
city  of  manners,  of  all  thefc  people,  would  be  ex- 
emplified in  vaiiojiis  inftances,  and  what  further 
proofs  would  be  brought  of  the  ferocity,  the  trea- 
chery, the  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  the  Ifraelites,  the 
Romans,  and  the  Spaniards,  of  the  firft  and  the  laft 
€fpecially. 

It  has  been  faid  that  "  the  tables  of  natural 
•^^  law  are  hung  up  in  the  works  of  God,  and  are 
**  obvious  to  the  fight  of  man."  They  are  fo^ 
They  are  fo  obyious,  that  no  roan  who  is  able  to 
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read  the  plaineft  charadter  can  miftake  them,  and 
therefore  no  political  focif  ty  ever  framed  a  fyftcm    , 
of  law  in  diredt  and  avowed  contradidlion  to  them. 
Np  not  even  the  Jew§,  \vho  might  think,  and  who 
did  think,  that  they  had  little  concern  in  the  law 
of  nature ;  fmcc  the  author  of  nature   had  given 
them  a' particular  law.     They  might  juftify  their 
rcgledt  of  the  former,  in  much  the  fame  manner 
that  Omar  juftiBed  the  ojrder  he  gave  for  burning 
the  alexandrian  library ;  and,  by  what  (ome  of  their 
rabbins  have  faid,   they  feem  to  do  little  elfe.     If 
the  law  of  nature  contains  nothing  more  than  the 
written  and  oral  law  of  Moses,  it  is  linnecellary, 
might  they  fay,  and  the  faying  would  be  worthy 
of  them.     If  it  contains  any  thing  which  is  not  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  or  which  differs  from  that,  it 
ought  to  be  deftroyed.     But  however  they  acknow- 
ledged in  fome  fort  a   law  of  nature,  fmce  they  . 
acknowledged  a  law  antecedent  to  that  of  Moses 
and  given  to  all  the  fons  of  Noah. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  law  of  nature  is  too  evi- 
dent, and  too  important  not  to  have  been  always 
the  law  of  laws.  Such  it  has  been  reputed,  and 
as  fuch  it  has  been  refpeited,  not  only  by  the  moft 
ff^mous  legiflators  and  philofophers,  but  by  thofc 
who  made  the  firft  rude  elfays  towards  the  eftablilli- 
ment  of  civil  government.  Inward  confcioufnefe, 
and  outward  obferyation,  could  not  fail  to  make 
it  known  to  them,  and  to  the  fathers  of  families,  or 
the  patriarchs  of  mankind  before  them.  The  errors 
about  it,  and  the  contradic^Vions  to  it,  that  abound, 
and  have  always  abounded,  in  the  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  of  focieties,  proceed  from  caufes  of  a  very 
diflfcrent  nature,  and  vecy  confident  with  all  that 
has  been  faid  of  it.  The  law  is.  plain,  but  the 
precepts  it  contains  arc  general.  Reafon  colleAs 
t;(jem.  e^^ily  from  the  whole  fyftemof  Gpd's  works, 

frorifi 
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from  the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  the  confe- 
quences  of  human  aAions,  and  the  invariable 
tourfe  of  things.  But  then  to  make  the  greatelt 
part  of  thefe  general  precepts  as  ufeful  to  human 
kind  as  the  divine  lawgiver  intended  them  to  be, 
rcafon  has  a  further  talk  afligned  her.  Reafon 
nauft  be  employed  to  make  proper,  and  neceffary, 
deduAions  from  thefe  precepts,  and  to  apply  them 
in  every  cafe  that  concerns  our  duty  to  God  and 
man,  according  to  the  different  relations  in  which 
we  all  Hand  to  bgdi,  and  the  different  places  we 
hold  in  fociety. 

Now  human  reafon  being  at  beft  as  fallible  as 
it  is,  and  having  been  as  little  informed  by  expe- 
rience as  it  was  in  the  early  ages,  when  mankind 
began  to  gather  into  political  focielies,  a  multitude 
of  falfe  deduAions  and  wfong  applications  could 
not  fail  to  be  made  i  for  nothing  can  be  more  true 
than  this  obfervation,  that  the  diffit;ulty  of  apply- 
ing general,  and  even  common  notions  to  particu- 
lars, is  one  great  caufe  of  the  errors,  and  misfor- 
tunes of  mankind.     Thefe  deduAions  and  appli- 
cations were  made  diverfly  among  divers  people, 
and  every  one  accepting  thofe  of  their  own  growth, 
fpr  tme  didates  of  nature  and  reafon,  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive  what   numberlefs   prejudices  they  pro- 
duced, and  how  tlie  laws,  cuftoms,  opinions,  and 
manners  of  nations  have  been  rendered  as  various, 
and  as  oppofite   in   the .  very   fame   refpedls,  as 
they  are  and  have  always  been.     Thefe  prejudices, 
for  fo  they  may  be  properly  named,  were  at  firll 
univerfally,  as  they  are  ftill  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,   the  prejudices  of  real  ignorance,     Thofe 
of  fantaftic   knowledge   fucceeded    thefe,   wher- 
ever  men   advanced   from   fimplicity   to   refine- 
ment,   "  a    neceffariis    ad    elegantiora  5"     and 
which    of    thefe    have    done    moft    hurt   may 

be 
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be  difputcd.  Thus  much  is  certain.  There  were 
prejudices  of  fuperftilion  to  corrupt  religion,  and 
prejudices  in  favour  of  licentioufnefs  and  of  ty- 
ranny, both  to  corrupt  the  firll  principles  of  civil 
government,  and  to  perpetuate  error:  fo  that 
when  men  of  different  families  and  countries,  and 
all  fraught  with  different  prejudices,  mingled  one 
way  or  other  in  the  fame  focieties,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  their  fyftems  of  r61igion  and  government  were 
fuch  as  we  find  them  in  all  ages. 

The  confufion  was  fo  great  that  the  law^ 
of  nature,  and  thofe  of  pofitive  inftitution, 
were  but  ill  diftinguifhed,  and  that  fome,  or 
^11,  of  the  firft  kind  paffed  for  laws  of  the 
fecond,  whilft  fome  of  the  fecond  paffed  for 
laws  of  the  firft.  Such  examples  may  be  found, 
particularly  among  the  Jews,  about  whom,  of 
.  all  the  antient  nations,  we  are  the  moft  concern- 
ed to  be  inquifitive,  and  of  whom  it  is  hard 
to  fay  whether  their  traditions,  or  their  reafon- 
ings  upon  them,  are  moft  precarious.  They 
acknowledged  in  fome  fort,  as^it  has  been 
faid,  a  law  of  nature,  fmce  they  acknowledg- 
ed a  law  antecedent  to  that  of  Moses,  and 
unwritten  precepts  of  univerfal  and  perpetual 
obligation.  The  reftitudc  of  thefe  precepts  is 
manifett,  and  unknown  to  no  man,  ^  Redi- 
"  tudo  eft  manifeftior,  utpote  nemini  fere  noa 
**  agnita,"  as  Mr.  Selden  fays'^,  fpeaking  after 
the  rabbins.  But  thefe  precepts  were  not  col- 
lected by  human  reafon,  from  the  conftitution 
of  nature.  They  were  revealed  by  God  him- 
felf  to  Noah,  the  Jews  affirm,  and  were  de- 
figned  for  all  his  pofterity,.  as  they  were  re- 
newed to  the  Ifraelites,  at  the  ftation  in  Mara, 
with  a  precept  about  keeping  the  fabbath,  and 

other 
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Other  additional  precepts.  I  enter  into  thefe 
particulars  in  order  to  obferve  only,  what  an 
unnatural  jumble  this  people  made  of  fcvcn 
principal  precepts,  which  compofed,  according 
to  them,  a  code  of  natural  and  univerfal  law^ 
and  the  original  fource  of  all  law,  "  primor- 
**  dialem  legem  et  matricem  omnium  praecep- 
**  torum  Deif."  There  is  nothing,  perhaps, 
more  abfurd  nor  ridiculous  in  the  whole  jewifli 
fyftem. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  whether  the  law 
of  nature  forbids  idolatry,  blafphemy,  murder, 
theft,  and,  I  think,  inceft,  too,  at  lead  in  the 
ftricleft  fenfe  of  the  world,  and  in  the  higheft  in- 
ftance  of  it.  But  furely  none,  except  rabbins, 
could  have  blended  up  with  thefe  a  precept  that 
forbids  the  eating  the  member  of  a  living  animal, 
which  is  fuch  a  piece  of  cruelty,  that  1  (hall  not 
believe  on  the  word  of  Maimonides,  of  Arno- 
Bius,  or  any  other  author,  that  the  kings  of  the 
nations,  or  the  moll  enthufiaftic  bacchanals,  did 
it  in  the  celebration  of  their  idolatrous  feafts,  nor 
even  that  the  Ifraelites,  who  were  fo  prone  to  fpill 
blood,*  were  as  fond  of  fwallowing  it  in  this  fil- 
thy manner,  frefh  and  reeking.  This  circum- 
fiance  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the 
**  praecepta.  Noachidarum"  were  an  invention  of 
the  talmudifts,  whofe  praftice  it  was  to  forge,  and 
who  wanted  flcill  sind  knowledge  to  make  their 
forgeries  probable.  A  natural  law  againft  a  prac- 
tice to  which  there  is  no  inducement  in  human 
nature,  altho  men  are  carnivorous  animals,  is 
moft  rabinically,  that  is,  impertinently,  aflumed. 
He  muft  be  4  rabbin  too,  who  is  able  to  difcover 
how  a  precept,  to  regulate  judicial  proceedings, 
can  be  faid  to  have  made  another  head  of  natu- 
ral 

t  It; 
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ral  law.  Selden  *  treats  of  this  in  the  laft 
place,  becaul\he  thinks  it  relative  to  the  other 
fix,  which  would  have  been  given  in-  vain,  if 
judgments  had  not  been  eftabliftied  to  punifli 
the  violation  of  them.  But  how  could  all  thefc 
judgments  be  eftablilhed  by  one  of  thefe  feven 
precepts  ?  By  judgments  the  talmudiftsunderftand 
all  conftitutions,  cuftoms,  aftions,  circumftan- 
ces,  decifions,  and  1^  cafes,  which  are  of  mo- 
ment in  criminal  caufes.  It  would  be  too  ridi- 
culous to-fuppofe  judgments,  in  this  fenfe,  cfta- 
biinied  by  a  fingle  precept  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture. What  did  this  precept  then  command  ? 
A  tribunal  to  be  ere(5led  for  the  trial  of  all  of- 
fences againft  thefc  laws,  or  a  council  chamber 
wherein  new  laws,  for  enforcing  thefe,  ftiould  be 
made  t?  Or  did  God -by  one  precept  of  natural',^ 
and  univerfal  law  confirm  and  ratify  all  future 
judgments  that  (hould  he  given,  and  all  future 
laws  that  fliould  be  made  by  human  authority, 
to  fecure  the  obferyation  of  fix. other  precepts  i  1 
can  think  fo  the  lefs,  becaufe  the  judgments  of 
his  chofen  people  were  often  repugnant  to  the 
Jaw  of  nature,  truly  fo  called  in  particufar  in- 
fiances -,  and  becaufe,  in  general,  a  fpirlt  of  in- 
juftice,  which  eftablUhed  one  rule  for  therafelves 
and  ano  her  for  every  other  perfon,  ran  thro  all 
their  judicial  proceedings. 

Another  inftance  of  that,  confufion  which 
arofe  in  men's  notions  concerning  laws  of  nature, 
and  laws  ofpofitive  inftitmion,  might  be  drawn 
from  the  decree  of  the  firft  chriftian  council,  \i\ 
which  the  apoftles  and  the  elders  impofed  no 
other  load  on  the  converts  from  paganifm,  thnn 

abfti- 
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aljftinence  from  things  offered  to  idols,  from 
blood,  fiom  thiYi^s  fuffpcated,  and  from  forni- 
cation, according  to  the  copy  we  have  of  it ; 
all  of  which,  as  well  as  circumcifion,  and  otlier 
obfervances  from  which  thcfe  converts  were  ex* 
^mpted,  made  parts  of  the  raofaical  inftitutionf. 
But  it  appears  by  antient  maniifcVipts,  and  by 
the  citations  of  Irenaeus,  and  Cyprian,  as  well 
as  by  other  authorities,  that  another  duty  which 
was  not  moft  certainly  of  mofaical  inftitution,  and 
was  plainly  a  moral  obligation  arifing  from  the 
real  law  of  nature,  had  been  contained  in  the 
original  decree.  The  converts  were  to  abftain 
from  doing  to  others  what-  they  would  not  that 
others  ftiould  do  to  them.  This  inftance,  and  the 
former,  might  be  more  explained.  But  enough 
his  been  faid  on  thefe  two  fubjedls,  and  we  may 
proceed  to  take  notice  of  thofe  in  fiances  wherein 
things  arc,  and  hare  been,  forbid  by  civil  or 
feclcfiaftical  laws,  which  are  not  only  permitted 
in  the  fulleft  manner  by  the  law  of  nature,  but 
feem  much  more  conformable  to  it  than  the  in- 
ftitutions  oppofed  to  them  ;  and  of  others  where- 
in things  diredtly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature 
are,  and  have  been,  permitted,  or  commanded, 
by  civil  or  ecclefiaflical  laws,  and  by  both. 


XVII. 


THAT  the  human,  like  every  other  fpe- 
cies  of  animals,  (hould  muhiply  by  the  co- 
pulation of  the  two  fexes,  and  be  propagated  bv 
their  care  to  nurfe  and  breed  up  their  young,  is 
undoubtedly  a  law  of  nature.     Self-love,  the  great 

fpring 
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fpring  of  human  aftions,  prompts  to  both.  But 
ias  it  is  more  immediately  determined,  and  more 
ilrongly  ftimulated  by  inftindt,  and  by  nature,  to 
one  than  to  the  other,  it  became  neceffary  to  give 
this  principle,  by  reafon  and  by  art,  all  the  addi- 
tional ftrength  that  could  be  given  by  them,  or, 
at  leaft,  to  let  it  lofe  none  that  it  had.  For  this 
purpofc  it  was  neceffary,  that  parents  fhould  know 
certainly  their  own  refpeftive  broods,  and  that, 
ds  a  woman  cannot  doubt  whether  fhe  is  the  mo- 
ther of  the  child  (he  bears,  fo  a  man  (hould  have 
all  the  aflurancc  law  can  give  him,  that  he  is  the 
father  of  the  child  he  begets ;  for  a  likenefs  of  fea- 
tures, would  not  amount  to  a  fufficient  affurance, 
tho  I  have  read  of  a  country  where  women  were 
common,  and  where  paternity  was  afcertained  no 
other  way.  Thus  matrimony  forms  families, 
which  could  not  be  formed  without  it;  It  was 
this  firft  and  natural  union  which  preceded,  and 
prepared  mankind  for  political  or  civil  union,  and 
the  bonds  of  this  fecond  union  were  more  effedlu- 
H'lly  ftrengthened  by  thofe  of  paternal  and  filial 
affeftion,  and  of  confanguinity,  than  they  could 
have  been  by  thofe  alone  of  accidental  interefts 
liable  to  vary,  and  of  covenants  liable  to  be  bro- 
ken. On  fuch  principles,  and  for  fuch  purpofes, 
I  prefume  that  matrimony  was  inftituted.  They 
are  evidently  derived  from  the  law  of  nature.  The 
tnftitutlon  therefore  is  confortxiable  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture, as  far  as  it  is  fubfervient  to  thefe  ends.  But 
when  it  is  carried  further  than  thefe  ends  require,  and 
thcrt  which  is  confident  with  them,  or  even  condu- 
cive to  them,  is  forbid,  it  is,  in  eycry  fuch  refpedt,  a 
-  mere  arbitrary  impofition. 

Great  attention  has  been  had  irt  every  well 
conftituted  government,  to  promote  the  multipli- 
cation of  mankind,  and.  this  attention  muft  be  al- 
ways neceffary  j  for  if  the  human  rate  is  daily  in- 

creafuig 
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creafing,  it  is  daily  decreafing  likewifs,  and  it 
tvoUld  be  trifling  to  maintain  thai  celibacy  is  lefs 
hurtful,  or  polyganiy  lels  necefiary  than  they 
were  formerly,  on  Cumbi^rland's  vain  afTump- 
tion  that  the  earth  is  fufflciently  peopled.  Men 
who  were  advanced  in  years,  and  had  never  been 
married,  were  ftigmatifed  at  Sparta  -,  and  as  well 
Acre  as  at  Rome,  and  in  many  other  places, 
great  immunities,  prerogatives,  and  other  en- 
couragements were  granted  to  thofe,  who  had  a 
large  legitimate  ifiTue.  The  talmudifts  carry  the 
obligation  of  getting  children  fo  far,  that  they 
declare  the  negleft  of  it  to  be  a  fort  of  homi- 
cide. •  "  Quicunque  Ifraelita  llbcris  opefarh  non 
"  dat,  eft  velut  homicida '*. 

Two  forts  of  polygamy  ar6  diftinguifhed  by 
the  civilians.  That  of  one  man  who  has  feveral 
>Vives,  and  that  of  one  woman  who  has  feveral 
hufbands.  A(l  the  erids  of  matrimony  ^re  an-* 
fwered  by  the  firft.  It  has  therefore  prevailed  al- 
\^ays,  and  it  ftill  prevails  generally,  if  not  uni- 
verfally,  either  as  a  reafonable  indulgence  to  man- 
kind, or  as  a  proper,  and,  in  the  early  ages,, a 
rieceflary  expedient  to  increafe  their  numbers. 
Such,  it  is,  no  doubt,  fuch  it  muft  be,  in  the 
order  of  nature,  and  when  we  are  told  that  it  has 
not  this  effeft  among  the  people  who  retain  the 
cuftom  at  this  day,  either  the  (2Lt\  aflerted  by  men 
\frho  cannot  be  competent  judges  of  it,  may  be 
untrue,  or  fodomy  and  abortions,  in  conjundioii 
with  other  unnatural  caufes,  may  prevent  the  na- 
tural efFedt  of  polygamy.  The  ends  of  matri- 
mony are  net  anfwered  by  the  fecond,  which  has 
been,  I  fuppofe,  a  double  polygamy,  wherever  it 
has  been  pradliced ;  fince  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  fuperior  fex  ever  fubmitted  thdir  prerogative 

to 
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to  the  inferior,  and  that  feveral  men  became 
the  property  of  one  woman,  altho  mention  be 
made  by  Strabo  of  the  Sabaeans  among  whom 
one  woman  was  the  wife  of  a  whole  family. 
She  lay  with  the  eldeft  all  night,  and  drudged 
on  with  the  reft  all  day.  Other  examples  of 
the  fame  kind  might  be  quoted  from  modern 
travellers,  who  fpeak  of  fome  countries  where 
every  woman  is  married  to  feven  hufbands,  and 
of  others  where  the  wife  may,  and  the  huf- 
band  may  not,  call  in  afliftants  to  the  bed, 
by  which  cuftom  the  prerogative  of  the  an- 
tient  patriarchs  would  be  reverfed  in  favour  of 
women,  and  they  would  have,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  their  male  concubines.  But,  to  proceed  on 
the  more  probable  hypothefis,  the  divine  Plato 
approved,  the  Spartan  lawgiver  inflituted,  a 
community  of  wives,  and  Caesar  reports  that 
there  were  in  our  Britain  certain  amicable  fo- 
cieties  of  both  fexcs,  wherein  every  woman  was 
the  ^vife  of  ten  or  twelve  men,  and  every  man 
the  hufband  of  as  many  women.  The  moft 
admired  philofophers,  the  moft  famous  legifla- 
tors,  and  feveral  of  the  leaft  civilifed  people, 
Britons  and  others,  admitted  the  fame  abfurd 
abufe  of  matrimony,  and  deftroyed  one  end  at 
leaft  of  it's  inftitution,  by  making  the  afcer- 
tainment  of  fathers  impoflible,  as  Dit)dorus 
SicuLus*  fays  *'  that  of  mothers  too  was  made 
*'  by  a  nation  in  India,  where  the  children  were 
**  changed  as  (oon  as  born." 

The  firft  fort  of  polygamy,  for  the  fecond 
was  too  contrary  to  nature  and  good  policy  to 
fpread  wide,  or  to  laft  long,  was  allowed  by 
the  mofaical  law,  and  was  authorifed  "by  God 
himfelf.     There  is,  indeed,  a  very  loofc  reft  rain  t 

laid 
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laid  on  a  king,  in  the  feventeenth  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy. He  is  not  to  multiply  wives,  left  his 
heart  Ihould  be  turned  a.vay  \  neither  is  he  to 
multiply  greatly  filver  and  gold.  Moderation 
was  prefcribed  in  both  paffages  2  but  wives  and 
v/ealih,  fuitable  to  the  kingly  ftate,  were  implied 
in  both.  The  number  of  one,  and  the  quantity 
of  the  other,  are  not  determined.  They  were 
left,  probably,  to  the  judgment  of  the  king  hinv- 
felf,  for  whom  the  law  was  made  :  but  the  rab- 
bins, who  made  many  arbitrary  laws  of  their  own, 
under  pretence  of  interpreting  divine  laws,  as 
other  rabbins  have  continued  to  do,  thought  fit  to 
limit  the  number  of  queens,  or  of  queens  and 
Concubines  both,  to  eighteen  j  the  ridiculous  rea- 
fons  for  which  fpecific  number  may  be  feen  in 
Seldek's  treatife,  called  *'  Uxor  Ebraica*".  By  ' 
the  fame  authority  priefts  were  allowed  to  have 
but  one  wife^  and  all  other  perfons  but  four  ;  the 
reafon  for  which  number  it  is  more  eafy  to  ima^ 
gine,  than  to  exprefs  decently. 

The  zeal  of  the  Jews  to  proniote  the  obfcrva- 
tion  of  the  precept  to  increafe  and  multiply,  wa^ 
fo  great,  that  befides  the  eftabliihment  and  regu- 
lation of  polygam}',  their  dodors  defcended  into 
many  particulars  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  among 
the  reft  were  careful  to  appoint  ftated  periods, 
beyond  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  negleft  the 
performance  of  conjugal  duty  in  any  f®rm  of  life. 
The  periods  were  marked  even  to  the  artificer^ 
the  countryman,  ai>d  the  feaman ;  and  the  wife 
had  her  remedy  if  the  law  was  not  obferved.  The 
prodigious  numbers,  of  which  this  nation  appears 
to  have  confifted,  from  the  exode  to  the  deftruc-' 
tion  of  their  city  by  Titus  Vespasian,  and  the 
conftant  reparation  of  thefo^numbers  after  fo  many 
maflacres,  captivities,  and  other  defolations,  miift 
Vol.  V;  M  be 
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be  afcribed,  as  I  think,  if  we  believe  them  to  have 
been  real,  to  that  prodigious  and  conftant  in- 
cfeafe  of  people  which  a  well  ordered  polygamy 
cauf^d. 

The  writers,  who  pretend  fometimes  that  poly- 
gamy has  not  the  effect  afcribed  to  it,  employ,  at 
other  times,  this   very  increafe   as  an  argument 
againft  it.     But  furely  the  argument,  as  well  as  the 
pretence,    is  falfe.     Increafe  of  people    mull  be 
always  an  advantage,  and  can  never  be  hurtful  to 
any  Itate',  no  nor  cumberfome  to  particular  fami- 
!rcs,  unlefs  the  want  of  order,  good  policy,  and 
induftry  make  it  fo.     To  talk  of  a  commonweafth 
finking  under  it's    own  weight   by  the  increafe 
of  people,  as  Puffendorf  does   in   one   place  *, 
might   have   appeared    reafonable   to    thofe   an- 
ticnt    nations    of  Europe    and    Afia,    who     fent 
fo  many   colonies    abroad    for  fear    of  ftarving 
at  home,  and  would,  I  queftion  not,  appear  fo  at 
this  time  to  the  nations  of  Africa,  who  kl\  their 
children  not  only  to   procure   themf?lves  brandy 
and  tpbacco,    or  other  wares,  but  to   prevent  an 
overflock  of  inhabitants.     The  truth   however  is, 
and  it  may   be  eafily  demonftrated,  that  numbers 
of  people  are  flrength  and  wealth  to  every  country, 
and  that  the  law  of  nature,  whieh  direfts  the  in- 
•  creafe  of  them,  is  in  this  inftance  what  it-is  in  all 
othcr-s,  the  law  of  good  policy. 

Thus  therefore  the  matter  ftands.  This  fort  of 
polygamy  is  quite  conformable  to  the  law  of 
nature,  and  provides  the  mod  efFeftuaf  means  for 
the  generation  and  education  of  children.  In  the 
other  ftate,  mankind  may  multiply  perhaps  as 
much  in  the  firft  inftance  of  begetting,  but  not  in 
the  fecond  of  breeding  up,  for  want  of  an  equal 
afcertainment  of  both  the  parents :  and  this  defect 
may  difappoint,  to  a  great  degree,  theintentiewi  of 

nature. 
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nature.  Monogamy^  on  the  other  hand,  or  the 
confinernent  of  one  hufband  to  one  wife,  uhiJft 
they  both  live,  fori  fhall  ufe  the  word  in  this  fenfe 
here,  will  unite  the  care  of  both  parents  in  breeding 
up  fubjeds  of  the  comnionwealth,  but  will  not 
ferve  as  effectually,  nor  in  as  great  numbers,  to 
the  begetting  thern.  The  prohibition  of  polygamy 
of  the  firft  kind,  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  prohibi- 
tion of  what  nature  permits  in  the  fulleft  manner^ 
but  of  what  fhe  requires  too  in  fome  manner,  and 
often  in  a  greater  degree  than  ordinary,  for  the  re- 
paration of  ftates  exhaufted  by  wars,  by  plagues^ 
and  other  calamiti'jSi  The  inftitution  of  the  fecond 
fort  contradifts  her  intention  inonepart,  as  the 
inftitution  of  monogamy  diminishes  the  effeft  of 
her  law  in  another  part.  The  prohibition  is  ab- 
furd,  and  the  impofition  arbitrary. 

The  imppfition  is  veryantient:  however,  if  it 
be  as  antient  in  Greece  as  Cecrops,  and  if  this 
kind  of  matrimony  was  the  mofl  perfeft,  as  maiiy 
affert,  there  would  be  reafon  to  wonder  how  the 
mofl  perfedt  kind  came  to  be  eftablifhed  by  art 
uninfpired  lawgiver  among  the  nations,  whilft  the 
leaft  perfeft  kind  had  been  eflablifhed  by  Moses, 
the  meffenger,  and  prophet  of  God,  among  his  cho- 
fen  people.  The  Romans  took  many  things  from 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  from  the  Etrurians,  at  the 
foundatioti  of  their  monarchy,  altho  Pythagoras 
was  no  more  the  cotemporary  of  Noma,  than  he 
was  the  fcholar  of  Ezechiel.  But  from  whom- 
foever  they  took  the  inftitution  of  marriage,  the 
matrimonial  tables,  and  the  oath  which  every  mar- 
ried man  was  obliged  to  take  before  the  cenfors, 
declared  it  to  be  for  the  procreation  of  children  ^ 
and  they  made  laws  occaflonally  to  encourage  this 
procreation. 

Ip  Lycurgus,  on  whofe  principles  every   child 
was  the  child  of  the  commonwealth,  deemed  it 
expedient  for  improving  the  fcvcral  broods,  that 
M  2^.  his 
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his  citizens  fhould  crofs  them,  by  lying  with  tfie 
Nvives  of  one  another ;  and  if  the  ephoii  obliged 
one  of  their  kings  to  take  a  fecond  wife,  when  he 
would  not  part  with  the  firft,  who  was  barren,  the 
Romans  needed  to  have  made  no  great  fcruple  of 
borrowing  wives,  to  increafe  or  to  mend  their  race, 
and  Cato  is  faid  to  have  lent  liis  Marcia  to- 
KoRTENSius.  Nay,  Caesar  intended  to  pro- 
cure a  law,  which  one  of  the  tribunes  had  orders, 
to  propofe,  and  by  which  every  one  Ihould  be* 
authorifed  to  take  as  many  wives  as  he  pleafed, 
and  fiich  as  he  pleafcd,  *'  liberorum  quaercndo- 
*'  rum  cauf^"  The  paflage  may,  indeed,  have 
another  fenfe  i  and  if  Suetonius,  from  whom  it  is 
taken,  writ-—''  uxores — quas  et  quot  veltet,"^  In- 
ilead of  *\  vellent,"  it  mull  mean  that  Caesar 
intended  the  new  prerogative  for  himfilf  alone,  as 
the  occafion  that  introduces  the  anecdote,  and  the 
circumftance  of  directing  the  law  to  be  pro]X)fccl 
when  he  fhould  be  abfent,  **  cum  ipfe  abcfiet,!* 
may  incline  one  to  fufpeft.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  this,  that 
Caesar  confidcred,  befides  the  conftant  waile  o£ 
roman  citizens,  which  the  expofttion  of  infants, 
and  perhaps  the  feverity  of  pate.nal  power,  but 
certainly  their  ordinary  ftate  of  war 'occafioned,  the 
extraordinary  lofs  of  people,  which  the  common- 
weahh  had  fuftained  in  his  time  by  profcriptions, 
and  a  long  courfeof  civil  war.  It  is  probable  that 
he  confidered  this,  and  it  is  therefore  much  more 
wonderful  his  fucceflbr  Ihould  not  think,  after  ano- 
ther profcription,  and  another  civil  war,  of  eila- 
blifhing  polygamy,  to  repair  thefe  accumulated 
lofTes,  than  that  he,  the  firft  Caesar,  fhould. 
This  was  not  done,  however^  nor  was  polygamy 
elli^bliflied  among  tne  Romans  before  they  were 
chrifiians.  It  was  lefs  likely  to  be  fo  afterwards, 
and  if  Valentinian  married  two  wives,  aud  gave 
leave  to  his  fubjefts  to  do  the  fame,  by  a  public 

edrcl, 
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TdiiSl,  as  the  ecclefiaflical  hiftorian  Socrates  fays 
he  did,  his  example  was  not  followed.  We  may- 
doubt  too,  whether  that  of  Socrates,  the  philofo- 
pher  I  mean,  was  followed  on  the  fame  occafion  at 
Athens.  Diogenes  L a er t ius  *  relates,  that  the 
Athenians  decreed,  when  their  city  was  depopu- 
lated by  war  and  ficknefs,  that  every  citizen  might 
liave,  toincreafe  the  number  of  children,  a  fecQnd 
vife,  befides  her  who  was  called  his  town  wife,  and 
of  which  fort  he  could  have  but  one  +.  Socrates 
took  the  advantage  of  this  decree,  which  fet  afide 
the  lav/  of  Cecrops,  and  hedefpifed,  with  a  great 
-elevation  of  mind,  thofe  who  criticifed  his  conduct:, 
and  threw  out  reproaches  agninft  him.  This  fa- 
mous miffionary  of  natural  religion  and  law  declar- 
ed by  this  aftion,  that  polygamy  was  againft  nei- 
ther, and  that  the  law  .of  C^crops  had  forbid  wh^t 
diey  allowed. 


5CVIII. 

THE  reafons  that  determined  the  lawgivers 
of  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  of  fome  few  other 
fcites,  to  forbid  a  plurality  of  wives,  which  was 
permitted  in  almoft  all  countries,  may  have  been 
iuch  as  thefe.  They  faw  that  polygamy  would 
create  large  families,  and  large  families  a  greater 
expence  than  could  be  borne  by  men  who  wecc 
reduced  to  live  in  dties,  andf)ther  fixed  habitati- 
ons, where  property  was  diftinguifhed,  and  where 
no  one  could  afford  to  fpend  more  than  his  legal 
poflTeflions,  his  labor,  and  his  induftry,  gave  him. 
Monogamy   was  a  fort  of  funiptuary  law,  ai^ 

might 

*  Vit.  SocR  A  T.         f  — Uti  ufbanani  quidem  unam  uxo- 
fem  cijres  ducerent^  liceret  autem  ct  cz  alteia  procrei^e  libcros. 
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might  be  thought  the  more  reafonable^  bccaufc, 
even  in  thofc  countries  where  polygamy  was 
eftablifhed,  men  were  not  permitted  to  marry- 
more  women  than  they  were  able  to  main- 
tain. 

Another  reafon,  that  ferved  to  confirm  this 
infiiturionj  was  the  part  afligned  to  the  priefls  in 
it.  DioNYSius  Halicar.  *  having  pbfervcd  how 
ill  women  had  been  uifed  to  keep  their  conjugal 
vow,  even  in  countries  where  a  very  fingular  ma: 
giftrate^  a  magifirate  to  preferve  their  chaflily, 
wns  a^ppointed,  fpeaks  with  great  encomium  of  a 
law  that  Romulus  made  to  attach  every  roman 
wife  to  her  hufbandi  by  an  entire  participation  of 
all  his  pofleffions  and  of  his  religious  rites «.  Thefe 
facrcd  nuptials  were  celebrated  by  a  folenin  facri- 
fice,  and  by  the  eating  together  of  a  confccratcd 
bcrlcy  cake.  The  natural  effeft  of  this  law  and 
this  religious  ceremony  was  fiich,  that  during  five 
hundred  and  twenty  years  there  was  no  inftance  of 
a  divorce  at  Rome ;  for  fo  I  underftand  the  hiftc- 
rian,  who  does  not  refer,  according  to  my  appre- 
henfion,  to  any  exprefs  prohibition  of  divorces,  in 
the  cafe  even  of  thcfe  marriages,  by  the  law  that 
eftablifhed  them,  as  feme  have  imagined.  Thus 
monoganiy  became,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
prieflhood,  a  religious,  as  well  as  a  civil  inftituti- 
on.  I  might  add,  not  improperly,  nor  untruly, 
that  this  inftitution  has  received  at  leaft  an  indi- 
reft  fupport  fi'om  tlie  vices  of  hufbands  and  wive5, 
from  ihcjfe  very  abufes  which  it  was  dcfigncd  by 
RoMtJLUS,  and  by  other  legiflators,  to  reform.  By 
entering  into  fingle  marriages,  men  fatisfied  the 
natural  defire  of  propagating  ihtir  fpecies,  and 
acquired  the  means  of  having  a  legitimate  iffue; 
whilft  nothing  hindered  them,  nor  their  wives  nei- 
ther, 

{*)  Lib.  ii.  24,  ij.      (>)  -^Cui  mtillerum  caftiiMCiinie  efll^. 
(*)  — Ouiniuai  et  bonofuui  et  lacroruui— 
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ther,  CTcccpt  the  want  of  opportunit)-,  from  indulg- 
ing their  luft  with  others,  in  fpight  of  iheir  faered 
bonds,  and  the  legal  property  they  had  in  one  ano- 
ther's perfons.  Wc  may  believe  the  more  eafily, 
that,  fuch  confiderations  helped  to  reconcile  pagans 
to  the  feeming  conftraint  of  fmgle  marriages,  fince 
we  can  make  no  doubt  that  they  have  the  fame 
effeft  on  chriftians,  who  think  thefe  marriages  in- 
ftitutecj  by  God  himfelf  immediately,  as  many  of 
the  former  deemed  them  to  be  enjoined  by  the  law 
of  nature;  for  what  authority  does  in  one  cafe, 
cuftom  miglit  very  well  do  in  the  other ;  and  it  is 
much  lefs  iTrange  that  cuftom,  which  we  call  a 
fecond  nature,  fliould  pafs  f(5r  the  firft  and  real  na- 
ture, than  that  human  authority  fhould  pafs  for 
rfivine. 

But  of  all  the  reafors,  by  which  we  may  ac- 
count for  the  prevalence  of  fingle  mairiagcs,.in  op- 
pofition  to  polygamy,  divorces  conftituted  th?  prin- 
cipal and  the  moft  efFedual.  With  them  mono- 
gamy may  be  thought  a  reafonable  inttitution: 
Without  them  it  is  an  abfurd,  unnatural,  and  cruel 
impofition.  It  croffe^  the  intemign  of  nature  dou- 
bly, as  itftandsin  oppofition  to  the  moft  cfFedual 
means  of  multiplying  the  human  fpeci?s,  and  as  it* 
forbids  the  fole  expedient,  by  which  this  evil  can 
be  leffened  in  any  degree,  and  the  intention  of  na- 
ture can  be,  in  many  cafes,  at  all  carried  on.  Altho 
the  firft  mention  of  divorces  be  made  by  Isaiah. 
and  Jeremi  AH  occafionally,  feven  or  eight  hundred 
years  after  the  law  was  given,  they  had  been 
always  in  ufe  among  the  Ifraelites  :  and  as  the  right 
was  derived,  by  their  doctors,  both  from  the  natu- 
ral and  the  m.ofaical  law,  fo  they  were  praftifed 
under  no  very  ftridl  regulations.  I  fay  nothing 
of  the  forms.  The  legal  caufes  had  a  great  lati- 
tude :  a  divorce  was  fufficiently  authorifed  when 
a  woman  did  not  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  her  huf- 
band,  becaufe  of  fome  turpitqcje  in  laer  perfon  or 

beha- 
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behavior,  or  even  bccaufe  he  found  another  woman 
whom  he  thought  handfomer,  or  whom  it  was 
more  convenient  to  him  to  marry  *.  Thus  tlie 
^people  of  God  had  an'  advantage,  in  this  refped, 
over  other  people.  Plurality  of  wives  might  have 
made  divorces  lefs  neceflary .  The  <lefe£ls  in  body 
or  mind  of  one,  would  be  ccmpenfated  by  the  per- 
fections of  the  others ;  or  if  they  proved  all  alike 
difagreeable,  the  hufband  had  the  refource  of  con- 
cubines. The  cafe  of  the  Romans,  and  all  thofe 
nations  where  fmgle  marriages  were  eftabl  (hcd, 
was  very  different.  He  who  had  a  barren  wife 
could  not  fulfil  the  law  of  nature,  nor  fwoar  with- 
-  cut  perjury,  as  he  was  obliged  to  do,  that  he  kept 
^  wife  in  order  to  have  chi}dren  by  her ;  and  there- 
fore. Carvilius  RuGAf  aAed  very  confcienti- 
oufly  when  he  was  the  grft,  if  he  was  the  firft,  to 
put  away  his  wife.  The  lawcafuifts,  who  decide 
that  barrennefs  is  not  a  fufficient  caufe  of  fepara- 
tion,  becaufe  it  may  be  tjie  misfortune,  but  cannot 
be  imputed  as  the  fault  of  the  woman,  might  as 
well  decide,  that  no  accidental  infirmity,  "which 
renders  a  man  incapajile  of  performing  his  office 
in  the  ftate,  is  a  fulfipient  reafon  for  removing  him. 
The  Romans  paid  no  regard  to  fuch  cafuiftry. 
They  continued  divorces  in  this,  and  many  other 
cafes;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  ill  management  of 
family  affairs,  or  an  intolerable  and  incurable  ill 
humor,  which  were  the  reafonfe,  I  prefume,  of  Ci- 
cero's divorce  fiom  Terentia;  and  good  rea- 
fons  furcly,  fince  the  hufband  may  be  ruined  by- 
one,  and  the  peace  of  his  whole  life  bedelhoyed  by 
the  other.  '      '  .     . 

The  inftitution  pf  divorces   was  of  fuch  abfo- 
lute  neceffity  where  a  plurality  of  wives  was  for- 
bid, 

•  Foedltatcm  perfonalcm,  negotium  impndlcum.  SI  inverc- 
rit  aliam  pnlchrioreci,  aut  fibi  comnicdioVcm.  Se  ld.  De  ^x, 
ebraic.      f  DiON.  Ha  l.  ubi  iupFa.  -^ 
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bid,  and  of  (o  much  conveniency  where  this  plura^ 
lity  was  allowed,  that  it  continued  on  the  fame 
foot  among  the  Romans,  till  chriftianity  was  efta- 
bliihed  fully  in  tlie  empire,  and  that  it  continues 
fliii  among  the  J^ws  in  the  eaft,  if  not  praclifed, 
for  prudential  reafons,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  ag 
openly,  in  the  weft. 

Selden  gives  a  very  particular  account,  in  the 
third  book  of  his  "  Hebrew  wife,"  of  the  occafion 
on  which  divorces  were  reftrained,  and  it  amounts 
to  this.     HiLLEL  and  Sammaeas  were  of  that  fet 
of  men,  the  rabbins,  who   pretended  to  have  au- 
thentic  traditions,  and  certain   interpretations  of 
their  law  conveyed  down  to  them  from  Moses  ; 
and  who  were,  notwithftanding   this   oral  rule  of 
faith,  of  doftrine,  and  of  manners,  frequently  \n 
oppofition,  and  at  the  head  of  different  faftions  in 
the  fchools  of  the  Jews.     Two  fuch   faftions  had 
been  formed,  concerning  the  legal  grounds  of  di- 
vorces, by  HiLLEL,  and  Sammaeas  who  had  been 
his   fcholar,  as  Gamaliel,   the   matter  of  faint 
Paul,  is  faid  to  have  been  his  nephew  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbr;  and   the  difputes  ran  high  between  tlien^^ 
whilft  Christ    was  on    earth.     The   Hillclians 
maintained  the  original  right  of  repudiation,   and 
fuch  as  it  was  pradifed,  not  only  in  the  cafe  of 
adultery,  or  turpitude,  but    in  every  other  cafe, 
"  obomnimodam  rem  feu  caufam»."     The  Sam- 
maeans  infifted  on  a  reformation  of  this  cuftom, 
^nd  on  a  new  interpretation  of  the  law  founded  on 
a  grammatical  criticifm.     They  confined  the  right 
of  divorce  to  the  cafe  of  turpitude,  alone.   Christ 
decided  the  queftion  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  fpe- 
cified  but  one  kind  of  turpitude.     This  decifion 
appeared  fo  ftrange  to  his  difciples,  that  they  were 
at  a  lofs,  as  well  as  the  pharifees,  to  guefs  why  then 
Moses  bad  eftablifhed  the  right  of  divorce;  for  it 
is  probable  the  notion  had  not  prevailed  amongft 

tbem, 
(•)  lb,  I.  iii.  c.  20, 
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therri,  that  God  tolerated  fuperftitious  pradlices,  or 
permitted  even  crimes  to  have  the  (andlion  of  his 
law,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe  it  is  faid  that  he  did, 
bcc'aufe  of  the  hardnefs  of  heart  of  their  fathers. 
The  difciples  therefore  cried  out,  that,  if  this  was 
ihe  cafe,  it  would  be  better  not  to  marry.  The 
Jev/s  did  not  fubmit  to  this  decifion.  The  fame 
difpute  continued  many  years;  and  about  feventy 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  it  was  decided  in  favor 
of  HiLLF.L  by  that  cracle  from  heaven,  "  the 
"  daughter  of  the  voice  *>,'*  which  was  heard  at 
Jabne,  not  far  from  Jerufalcm,  and  the  place  per- 
haps  where  the  fanhedrim  was  then  held.  But 
the  law  of  grace  was  fuperior,  in  time,"to  the  natu- 
ral, and  the  mofaical  law,  among  chriftians.  It 
had  a  right  to  be  fo ;  and,  befides,  we  may  believe 
very  probably,  and  very  pioufly,  with  Justin  the 
martyr,  that  Joseph,  having  fufpeded  the  holy 
virgin  to  have  been  got  with  child  before  her  mar- 
riage, had  entertained  thoughts  of  feparating  from 
a  wife  whom  he  could  not  keep  according  to  the 
Jav/s  of  his  country  ^.  We  may  believe  too,  on  the 
foundation  of  this  anecdote,  that  chriftians  were 
prepared  to  underftand  the  words  of  Jesus  in  a 
ienfe  the  moft  reftriftive  of  divorces,  and  the  leaft 
favorable  to  that  inftitution.  I  faid,  that  the  law 
of  grace  was  fuperior  in  time  to  tlie  other ;  for 
as  little  as  we  know  what  the  practice  of  chrifcians 
v/as  during  the  firft  three  hundred  years,  we  know 
in  general,  that  great  relidts  of  judaifm  remained 
k)ng  amongft  them ;  that  divorces  were  in  ufe, 
even  thofe  whi^h  wives  fignified  to  their  hufbands , 
that  the  meaning  of  the  word  fornication  wrs  ex- 
tended from  the  flvifh  to  the  f; irit ;  and  that  xKis 
inftitution  v/as  obferved,  admitted,  denied,  to  the 
time  ofCoMSTANTiNE,  without  an  V  certain  rule  at 
all;  *'  aliter  atque  aliterV'  f^ys  Selden. 
From  that  time  downwards,  ernperors  publilhed 

edicls ; 

C*)  Filia  vocis.        {«)  — JuxtR  patrioi  mores  ejiciendain. 
(-)lb.c.28.  T 
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edifts  •,  councils  made  decrees ;  fathers,  and  ^fter 
them  fchool-men  advanced  opinions ;  ecclcfiafti- 
cal  and  principally  papal  power  increafed  ;  a  new 
j  urifpriidcnce,  the  child  of  ufurpation,  of  igno- 
rance, and  bigotry,  grew  up  under  the  care  of 
the  canonifts;  marriage  was  declareda  facramept, 
and  this  tie  indiifoluble. 


XIX. 


BEFORE  we  leave  the  fubjea  of  pofltivq 
laws,  ecclcfiaftical  and  civil,  that  forbid 
thofe  things  arbitrarily,  and  by  mere  will,  which 
the  laws  of  nature  peraiit;  we  may  properly 
enough  take  notice  of  fome  reftridions  relatively 
to  marriages,  which  have  not  been  fo  hard  to 
impofe  as  the  obligation  of  fingle  marriages.  Por 
lygamy  had  been  allowed  in  mod  nations,  divor- 
ces I  believe  in  all.  It  required  time,  therefore,  to  , 
abolifti  inftitutions,  both  of  which  had  revelation 
and  renfun  on  their  fide,  and  the  laft  of  which  had  ' 
been  confirmed  by  univerfal  praiftice.  But  it  requi- 
red neither  time  nor  pains  to  continue  the  prohibi- 
tion of  marriages  within  certain  degrees  of  confar- 
guinity  and  affinity.  The  Jews,  among  whom  chrif^ 
tianity  arofe,  held  fuch  incellupus  marriages  to  ' 
be  forbidden  33  much  as  adultervi  fodomy,  and  , 
beftiality.  Ths  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  among  j 
whom  chriftianity  had  the  greateft  increafe,  and  j 
the  firmefl  ellablifliment,  feem  to  have  held  dif-  j 
ferent  opinions,  at  different  periods,  about  the  | 
remoter  degrees,  but  not  to  have  varied  about  J 
thofe  in  the  afcending  or  defcending  lines ;  and  the  4 
Romans,  who  made  one  ftate,  were  more  uniform  j 
on  this  head  than  the  Greeks,  who  were  divided  \ 
into  many,  and  whofe  country .  produced  many  a  1 
whimfical  philpfopher  that  affedled  law-giving^  \ 
bcfides  Plato.     The  nations  among  whom  no' 

regard 
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regard  was  paid  to  thefe  degrees,  but  brothers 
rnixed  wj^th  fillers,  fathers  with  their  daughters^ 
and  fonswidi  their  mQthers,  were  held  in  abomi- 
nation, like  all  other  nations,  by  the  Jews,  who 
were  in  return  held  in  contempt  by  thcle  and  all 
others.  Thefe,  and  all  others,  were  deemed  bar- 
barous by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans;  fo  that 
iheir  example  might  well  have,  as  it  had,  no  ef- 
fect, in  this  refpect,  either  on  the  Jews,  the  Greeks, 
or  the  Romans ;  tho  two  of  them  at  leaft^  the 
cgyptian  and  babylonian,  had  been  mafters  of 
the  former  in  every  fenfe,  and  tho  the  fecond  and 
the  third  had  received  the  firft  principles  of  all 
their  knowledge,  and  perhaps  the  firft  ufe  of  let- 
ters, from  the  fame,  either  immediately  like  the 
Greeks,  or  mediately  thro  the  Greeks,  like  the 
Romans. 

That  the  abhorrence  ofinceftuous  marriages 
fhould  prevail  among  the  Jew$,  is  eafily  accquht- 
cd  for,  fince  they  founded  it  on  a  pofitive  law  of 
God.  But  how  it  came  to  prevail  among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  is  not  fo  clear.  Was  it 
founded  among  them  on  a  law,  and  is  it  even  an 
infiindt  of  nature?  This  has  been  faid,  but  can- 
not be'  maintained.  They  fcarce  dcferve  an  an- 
fwer,  who  would  prove  thefe  marriages  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  nature,  on  the  fuppofition  that  there 
is  a  repugnancy  in  nature  to  any  fuch  copulations  j 
as  if  confanguinity,  like  fire,  produced  an  agreea- 
ble fenfation  at  certain  diftances,  and  pain  and 
abhorrence  at  a  nearer  approach ;  as  if  a  multitude 
of  nations,  civilifed  and  uncivilifed,  could  have 
been  determined  to  aft  unneceflarily  againft  fo 
itrongan  inftind  of  nature,  as  this  repugnancy  or 
abhorrence  is  afllimed  to  be  \  and  finally,  as  if  the 
firrt  men,  who  could  not  increafe  and  multiply 
without  committing  inceft,  had  teen  commanded 
to  do  it  by  the  author  of  nature,  againft  the  laW 
pf  that  nature  he  had  juft  before  ^iven  them. 

A  GREAT 
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A  GREAT  deal  of  dull  pains  has  been  taken  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  offhame,  and  to.difcover 
the  motives  of  that  modefty  witli  which  almoil  all 
mankind,  even  the  moll  favage,  conceal  the  parts, 
and  remove  out  of  fignt  to  perform  the  aft" of  ge- 
neration. How  comes  this  about.  Pay  fuch  Wii- 
ters,  **  when  the  propagation  of  fo  noble  a  creature 
as  man  *^  is  in  itfelfaworkof  honor  and  credit^?'* 
The  queftion  might  be  fufficiently  anfwered  by 
faying,  that  the  parts,  deftin'^d  to  this  pleafant, 
and  nonorable  ufe^  are  dellined  likewife  to  ufes 
that  are  offenfive  to  our  fenfes ;  and  that  they 
liiew,  by  the  neceffity  they  are  of  to  our  being 
in  one  deflination,  and  to  the  propagation  of  our 
fpecies  in  another,  a  certain  mortifying  identity 
of  nature  with  the  vileft  of  the  animal  kind^ 
Thefe  parts  are  placed,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  way 
in  the  human  fabric;  and,  in  conformity  to  this 
indication,  the  cuftom  of  hiding  them,  and  of  re- 
tiring from  the  fight  of  others  when  we  employ* 
them  to  any  purpofe,  has  grown  up  in  both  fexes, 
and  been  confirmed  by  education.  Hanc  naturae 
"  tam  diligentem  fabricam  imitata  eft  hominum 
*'  verecundia  f.'*  Sliame  or  modefty,  according 
toTut-LY,  makes  us  imitate  nature  in  this  in- 
flanee :  but  I  think  that  the  latent  principle  of  this 
ftiame,  or  modefty,  is  a  vanity  inherent  in  our 
nature,  derived  from  an  opinion  of  excellence  and 
dignity.  It  is  this  that  makes  us  fond  of  ftiev/mg, 
wherever  we  can  fhew  it,  how  fuperior  we  are  to 
other  animals,  and  to  hide,  wherever  we  can  hide 
it,  how  much  we  participate  of  the  fame  nature. 

Other  refledlions  might  be  added  to  thefe, 
fuch  particularly  as  furnifli  reafons  for  the  folitude 
wherein  the  two  fexes  afFe(5l  to  copulate ;  among 

which 
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which  perhaps  ^n  uncoittrouled  and  undifturbed 
indulgence  to  th:ir  mutual  lull  would  not  be  found 
the  lealt.  But  to  what  purpofe  fhould  this  be 
done,  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  aflumcd  (hamc, 
even  if  we  allow  if  to  be  natural,  that  has  any 
more  relation  to  inceftuous  than  to  other  marria- 
ges ?  The  (hame  of  expofmg  their  fecret  parts, 
and  of  copulating  in  public,  was,  to  be  fure,  jufl 
ns  llrong  in  thofe  who  contratfted  the  firft,  as  in 
thofe  who  contracted  the  fecond ;  and  it  is  ioippf- 
fible  to  conceive  that  it  can  caufe  any  natural  ab- 
horrence of  one  of  thefe  conjundiions  more  than 
cf  the  other,  or  indeed  of  either^  It  remains 
therefore  that  this  abhorrence  is  artificial,  and  that 
it  has  been  infpired  by  human  laws,  by  prejudice, 
and  by  habit. 

Bur  tho  this  be  evidently  true,  yet  is  it  true 
likewife,  that  the  degrees  fpoken  of  are  to  be  diA 
tinguifhed  ,  for  tho  the  prohibition  cannot  be  de- 
duced, in  any  of  them,  from  inftinft,  or  anima! 
nature,  yet  it  is  favored  by  reafonable  nature  in 
fome.  The  permiflion,  that  her  laws  give  to  con- 
junctions neceffary  to  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies 
of  animals,  may  be  conceived  to  be  in  the  human 
lefs  and  more  full,  or  abfolute,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived diftindtionof  legal  permiflions  that  I  "have 
fomewhere  meotioned.  The  conjunftions  of  fathers 
Xvith  their  daughters,  and  bffons  with  their  mo- 
thers, if  they  are  .thought  permitted,  muft  be 
tliought  to  be  fo  by  the  loweft  fort  of  natural 
permiflion,  not  only  for  the  reafon  Socrates 
gives  in  Xejjophon,  the  difparJty  of  age,  from 
which  he  fuppofed,  not  Weakly,  as  it  has  been 
objefted,  but  wifely,  and  providentially,  ttiat  fe- 
veral  mconv^niencies  would  arife ;  but  for  a  rea- 
fon of  more  imnortance,  and  of  univerfal  extent. 
The  firft  foci'^ties,  and  thofe  which  compofe  all 
others,  are  family  focidties.  Thefe  are  natural, 
and  the  belter  they  are  regulated  the  riiore  cafily 

and 
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find  the  more  furelv  will  political  focieties,  whofe. 
component  parts  they  are,  be  put  and  maintained 
under  good  regulations.  Parents  are  tlie  chief 
magift rates  of  families^  and  eve'-y  thing  that 
tends  to  diminifh  a  reverence  for  them,  or  to  con-» 
vert  it  into  fome  other  fentiment,  dtminillies  their 
authority,  diflblves  the  order  of  thofe  little  com- 
monwealths, and  introduces  a  licentioufnefs  of 
manners,  which  th-^y  carry  with  them  and  diftufc 
in  the  greater.  This  now  mutt  happen  in  fome 
degree  wherever  the  cuftom  prevails,  that  fathers 
take  thdr  daughters,  and  fons  their  mothers  for 
wives  or  millVeffes,  whenever  they  do  it  atftually, 
or  may  do  it  lawfully.  I  need  not  flay  to  prov^ 
and  toitluftrate  this;  but  may  conclude  on  what 
has  been  faid,  that  if  natural  law  does  not  di- 
reclly  prohibit  fuch  conjundions  as  thefe,  it  does 
not  permit  them  neither  in  fo  full  a  rnanner,  a^ 
to  give  them  that  fanftioa  which  other  marriages, 
that  are  reputed  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  na-» 
ture,  and  that  are  called  alike  inceftuous,  have. 
The  marriages  of  brothers  and  fitters,  for  in- 
ftanoe,  which  ftand  in  the  very  next  degree,  may 
be  o'-jedted  to,  as  they  may  be  defended,  by 
probable  arguments  drawn  from  political  confi- 
derations ;  but  no  colour  of  an  argument  can  be 
drawn  againft  them  from  the  conftitution  of  na- 
ture in  which  all  her  laws  are  contained,  and  by 
which  they  are  all  promulgated.  It  may  be  faid, 
end  I  find  that  fomething  of  this  kind  has  been 
faid,  that  the  intention  of  reafonable  nature  being 
not  only  to  ftrengthen  the  bonds  of  fociety  as 
much,  but  to  improve  fociability  amqng  men, 
and  to  extend  it  as  wide  as  poffible,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  infociability  which  is  fo  apt  to  grow 
up  between  diftinft  families  and  ftates,  thofe  pa- 
fitive  laws,  which  forbid  hnarriages  in  near  de- 
grees of  confanguinity  and  affinity,  arc  conforma- 
ble 
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ble  to  nature,  and  drawn  by  neceffary  cdnfe-* 
quences  from  her  Ia\<^s.  For  this  reafon  it  may 
be  faid,  that  fuch  marriages  were  forbidden 
dmong  feveral  of  the  moll  civilifed  nations  in 
the  pagan  world,  and  that  we  find  fo  many  pro- 
hibitions in  cafes  of  affinity,  as  well  as  of  confan- 
guinity,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus. 
The  more  remote  degrees  were  prohibited  per- 
haps to  fence  in,  and  to  fecure  tlie  better  an  ob- 
fervation  of  the  neareft ;  and  this  might  be  the 
more  neceffary  becaufe  of  the  precedent  praftice 
of  mankind,  who  had  been  conftituted  by  God, 
at  the  creation,  in  a  neceffity  of  committing  what 
\%cis  now  forbidden,  fince  they  could  not  other- 
wife  have  obeyed  his  firft  and  great  precept,  to 
increafe  and  multiply.  Eve  was  in  fome  fort  the 
daughter  of  Adam.  She  was  literally  bone  of  his 
bone,  and  flefh  of  his  flefll,  by  birth,  if  I  may 
call  it  fo,  whereas  other  hulbands  and  wives  are 
fo  in  an  allegorical  manner  only.  But  to  pafs 
this  over,  the  children  of  the  firft  couple  were  cer- 
tainly brothers  and  fitters,  and  by  thefe  conjunc- 
tions, declared  afterwards  inceftuous,  the  human 
fpecies  was  firft  propagated.  If  you  accept  rabi-* 
nical  authority,  you  may  believe  that  Eve  brought 
forth  conftantly  twins,  a  male  and  a  female,  as 
pigeons,  I  think,  are  faid  to  do;  fo  that  Cainf' 
might  marry  the  twin  fifterof  Abel,  and  A^el 
the  twin  fitter  of  Cain.  Whether  this  inftitution 
alters,  and  foftens  the  cafe  any  more  than  that  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  \y ere  permitted  to  marry 
their  fitters  on  the  mother's  fide,  but  not  on  the 
father's,  or  than  that  of  the  Athenians,  who  might 
by  law,  or  who  did  by  cuttom,  marry  their  fif- 
ters  on  the  father'©  fide,  but  not  on  the  mother's^ 
as  we  find  by  the  example  of  Abraham  and  Sa- 
rah, it  was  reputed  lawful  to  do  in  the  days  of 
the  patriarchs,  let  the  great  cafuitts  of  law  and 
gofpel  decide.     It  may   be  faid,  on  the   other 

hand 


hand,  tliat  if  it  be  agreeable  to  the  law  of  na-» 
ture  and  of  right  rcafon,  in  many  cafes,  to  ex  • 
tend  the  bonds  of  fociety  by  a  prohibition  of  mar-* 
riages  between  perfons  too  near  a-kin,  it  is  in 
many  cafes  at  leaft  as  agreeable  to  this  law,  to 
preferve  pbffelBons  atid  wealth  in  the  fanrilies  to 
which  they  belong,  and  not  to  fuffer  them  to  Be 
carried  by  any  fetnale  caprice  inta  others.     Pre- 
cautions to  this  efFeft  have  been  taken  by  wife 
legiflators ;  and  that  which  Moses  took  is  remark- 
able in  all  it's  circumlftances.     He  had  made  a 
law,  on  the  application  of  the  daughters  of  Ze- 
Lophehad,  "  whofe  caufe"  he  is  faid   to  have 
'  *'  brought  before  the  Lord,*"  by  which  if  a  man 
died  and   hstd   no  fon,  his  inheritance  was    to 
**  pafs  unto  his  daughter .f"  *   But  when  the  chief 
fathers  of  the  families  of  the  fons  of  JasEPH  came 
before  Moses  arid  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  to  complain 
of  this  law,    the  precaution  we  fpeak   of'  here 
was  immediately  added,   and  the  law  amended. 
Moses    declared  in   the    name    of   God,    that  * 
*•  every    daughter ;    who    pofleifed    an    inheri- 
tance" by  virtue  of  the  former  law,   (hould  be 
obliged   to    marry    one  of   the ,  family  of  the 
tribe  of    her  father,    and  no  other :    and    the 
reafon    is  annejied,  ''  that  the  children  of  Ifrael 
•*  may  enjoy    every    man    the    inheritance    o^ 
*'  his  fathers/'     In   obedience  to  this  law,   the 
daughters  ofZELoPHEHAO  "  wcire  married  unto  • 
**  their  father's  brother's  ipns/' 

It  is  evident-  on  the  whole,  that  marriages,' 
within  certain  degrees  of  confanguinity  and  affi-» 
liity,  are  forbid  by  political  inftitutions,  and  for 
political  reafons ,  but  are  left  indifferertt  by  the 
law  of  nature,  which  determines  nothing  exprefly 
about  them.  The  laws  of  nature  are  general ; 
Vol.  V.  .   N  and 

f  Num.  c^  aj,  f  tU4.  c*  ^t* 
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and  in  this  cafe,  as  in  all  others,  the  particular 
application  of  them,  and  the  means  of  fecuring^ 
their  efFedt,  are  left  to  human  prudence.  **  In- 
**  creafe  and  multiply"  is  the  law  of  natuife.- 
"fhc  manner  in  which  this  precept  fhaU  be  exe- 
cuted with .  greateft  advantage  to  fociety,  is  the 
law  of  man.  When  the  latter  promotes  the  exe- 
cution of  the  former,  without  breaking  any  other 
general  law  »f  nature,,  it  is  conformable  to  this 
law.  This  may  be  done,,  and  has  been  done,  by 
different  inftitutrons  of  marriage.  Which  of  thefe 
is  the  .moft  efteftual  relatively  to  the  precept  of 
increafing  and  multiplying,  and  at  the  fame  time 
confiftcnt  with  the  whole  tenor  of  natural  law, 
reafon  and  experience  muft  decide.  Irr  the  mean 
time,'  we  may  venture  to  affert,  that  the  moft  ef- 
feftual  to  this  purpofe,.  under  this  condition, 
wliich  ever  it  be,  is  the  moft  conformable  to  na- 
ture, tho  it  be  not  a  law  of  nature.  To  marry 
among  our  kindred,  or  to  marry  ftrangers,  is 
equally  efFeftual  to  th6  propagation  of  the  fpecies,? 
altho  polygamy  and  monogamy  may  not  be  fo : 
and  therefore  fmce  there  are  political  reafons  for 
arid  againft  the  marriages  referred  to,  the  prohi- 
bition of  either  is  merely  arbitrary.  It  may  be 
expedient  on  fome  occafions,  but  however  the 
prohibition  tjurns,  it  is  a  kw  of  will  that  forbids 
what  tlie  law  of  nature j)er mi ts. »  As  occafions  are 
vaifbus,  circumftances  different,  and  will  above 
all  uncertain,  fo  have  thefe  reftcaints  on  marriage 
been  very  inconfiftently  Jald.  In  fome  places  or 
times,  it  was  unlawful  to  marry  a  fifter  by  the 
father's,  and  in  others  by  the  mother's  fide  ;  or 
it  was  lawful. to  marry  a  coufin-^erraan,  and  not 
an  aunt,  as  among  the  Jews  by  their  mofai- 
cal  law.  But  the  moft  ridiculous  of  all  thefe 
inconfiftencies,  is  to  be  found  in  that  great  re-^' 
pert6ry  of  inconfiftencies  and  abfurdities,  the  ra- 
buiical  fyftom.  of  feligioa  and. law.      When  a 

gentrlc 
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gentile  became  a  profely  te  of  juflice*/'  he  became^ 
according  to  this  fyftem,  a  new  man,  and  loft  all 
his  former  relations  by  this  regeneration.  He 
could  not  be  affected,  therefore,  by  the  law  that 
forbid  the  marriage  of  a  mother,  a  daughter,  or  a 
fitter,  for  he  had  none ;  and  yet  the  prohibition 
was  extended  to  him  by  the  blundering  cafuiftry 
of  the  rabbins,  as  it  may  feem,  even  when  thefe 
rclatipns  were  doubly  diffolved,  and  the  mother, 
the  daughter,  or  the  fitter  was  a  profely  te  of  juf- 
tice,  as  vvell  as  himfelf. 


XX.   ^    . 


AF  T  £  R  faying  thus  much  of  ecclefiaftical 
and  civil  laws,  that  forbid  what  the  laws  of 
nature  permit,  fomething  mutt  be  faid  of  thofe 
which  permit,  or  enjoin,  what  the  laws  of  nature 
forbid,  fuch  things  as  are  in  diredt  oppofition  not 
only  to  reafonable  nature^  but  to  phyfical  inftindt. 
Sodomy  was  permitted  among  feveral  nations,  and 
if  we  ^are  not  fay  that  the  moral  Socrates  prac- 
tifcd  it,  we  may  fay  that  the  divine  Plato  re- 
commended it,  in  fome  of  his  juvenile  verfes  iat 
Icaft  :  and  yet  fodomy  is  very  inconfiftent  with 
the  intention  of  nature,  which  can  be  carried  on 
by  the  conjunftion  of  the  two  fexes  only.  Of 
beftiality  I  fay  nothing,  becaufe  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  proof  that  it  was  ufed  by  any  people  ex- 
cept the  Ifraelites,  who  mutt  have  been  very  prone 
to  this  unnatural  crime,  fince  fo  great  feverity  of 
law  was  neceifary  to  rcftrain  them  from  it.  Caf- 
tration  and  celibacy  may  be  cited  on  this  occafion. 
They  are  both  contradidtiohs  to  the  law  of  nature ; 
the  firft  wantonly  permitted,  the  fecond  deceit- 
N  z  fuller 

f  SiiiD.  d€  Jnie^  Sec.  I  $2 
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fully  and  aqibitioully  commanded.  The  Rrft 
makes  obedience  to  the  law  impraclicable,  for  two' 
the  mod  filly  purpofes  imaginable,  to  provide 
guards  for  the  feragltos  of  the  eaft,  and  fingers  for 
the  theatres  of  the  weft.  The  fecond  came  kita 
fafhion  early  ih  the  cfiriftian  church,  to  fpeak  of 
no  other,  under  the  pretence  of  gieater  purity, 
and  was  pteaded  for,  and  pra^ftifed  by  orthodox 
enthufiafts,  as  well  as  by  heretics.  Biit  when  the 
church,  with  the  biftiop  of  Rome  at  the  head  of 
it,  made  a  bold,  and  fuccefsful  pufli  to  be  every 
where  fuperior  to  the  ftate,  the  celibacy  of  priells 
became  a^coercive  law.  Gregory  the  feventlt 
made  the  whole  clergy  fubmit  to  it,  and  the 
council  of  Trent  maintained  it  ftrenuoufly  for  the 
fame  reafen  of  ecclefiaftical  ambition,  that  the 
religious  fociety  might  be  every  where  more  inr 
dependent  on  the  civil,  and  lefs  attached,  by  the 
ties  of  nature  as  well  as  of  law,-  to  the  llate. 

There  are  orher  examples  of  the  fame  kind, 
which  cannot  be  brought  without  the  utmoft  hoi- 
ror;  becaufe  in  them  is  fuppofed  impioufly, 
againft  priticipks  as  felf-evidcnt  as  any  of  thole 
neceflary  truths  which  are  fuch  of  all^  knowledge, 
that  the  Supreme  Being  commands  by  one  law 
what  he  forbids  by  another.  The  zealots  among- 
the  Jews  affumed  a  right  to  aflaffinate  any  Jew, 
or  any  other  man,  who  fhould  feem  to  them  to* 
violate  by  public  and  flrong  appearances  .... 
*'  Speciebus  aliquot  fadtiatrocioribus,*"  the  {anc- 
tity  of  the  Divinity,  of  the  temple,  or  of  the  na- 
tion^. Thus  IVIattathius%  m  the  fury -of  his 
holy  zeal,  rulhed  on  the  Jew  who  was  about  to 
facrifice  in  obedience  to  the  edidt  of  Antiochus^, 
and  on  the  officer   appointed  to  take  care  of  the 

execution 

(*)  Seld.  dejure&c.  I.  iV.  c.  4. 

(•»)  Sancliutem  fivcnuminis,  iivQ  templl,  five  geatis^ 

(•)  Ibid,  (')  Maccab.  Joseph. 
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execution  of  the  edid,  and  murdered  them  both. 
In  this  cafe  the  appearances  were  not  equivocal 
moft  certainly.  In  Vnany  they  might  be  fo,  and 
^ere  fo  moft  probably  very  often,  as  in  that  for 
inftance  of  a  pjieft  wrho  was  fuppofed  io  perform 
liis.  office  without  a  4ue  purification  *,  and  who 
might  be  dragged  out  of  the  temple  on  this  pre- 
fumptionby  the  young  pricfts;  too  young  to  be 
employed  in  any  other  focerdotal  fundtion,  but  to 
iwhom  it  was  lawful  to  dal^  out  his  brains  with 
their  clubs.  In  all  cafes  it  was  againft  the  very 
-eflence,  as  well  as  forms  of  juftice,  to  truft  in  any 
hands  a  power  whidi  none  but  enthufiafts  would 
cxercife.  This  ftrange  powerj,  however,  was  found- 
ed on  their  traditional  or  oral  law ;  and  the  exam- 
ple of  Phine AS,  who  murdered  ZiMR;i  and  CozBi 
m  the  aft  of  fornication  f ,  aijd  the  approbation 
which  God  is  faid  to  have  given  to  this  adion, 
jkvere  brought  to  authorife  the  zealots  in  a  pradlice 
which  produced  fuch.  fcencs  of  horror  atno^g  the 
Jews,  even  whilft  they  were  befieged  by  a  comr 
mon  enemy,  as  no  other  nation  ever  exhibited: 
fuch  fcenes  as  lions  and  tigers,  provoked  by  hun- 
ger, and  let  loofe  together,  woul4  hardly  have 
aflfbrded. 

If  we  take  fiar  .granted  ail  that  we  find  related^ 
and  as  it  ftands  related,  in  the  books  of  the  old 
Teftament ;  we  muft  believe  that  the  .all-perfedt 
Being  approved,  aijd  commanded  on  many  partis- 
cular  occafions,  the  moft  abominable  violations 
of  the  general  Ia\ys  pf  nature,  .which  were  his  own 
at  leaft,  as  certainly  ^  any  of  thofe  that  could  be 
given  by  immediate  revelation,  and  more  certainly 
than  any  of  thofe  y/hid^  jf^ere  affumed  on  the  au- 
thority of  MosEs,  or  oij  apy  authority  afterwards 
to  be  fo  given.     Now  this  we  cannot  believe  as 

^  •  •  •  in  immuoditte-fii^  ^  Num.  c«  2^« 
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thrifts ;  nor  are  Sve,  I  think^  under  any  obligation 
of  believing  it  as  Jews,  and  much  lefs  as  Chrifti- 
ans.     As  theifts  we  cannot  believe  the  all-perfe^Jl 
Being  liable  to  one  of  the  greateft  of  human  im- 
perfedtions,  liable  to  contradidt  himfelf.     Nothing 
IS  more  conformable  to  our  idea  of  fuch  a  being, 
than  to  believe  that  human  reafon  cannot  account 
for  the  proceedings  of  infinite  wifdom  in  a  multi- 
tude of  inftances,  in  many  of  thofe  perhaps  whicli 
feem  the  moft  obvious  to  it.     But  nothing  is,  i^t 
the  fame  time  more  inconfiftent  with  this  idea  than 
to  believe  that  this  Being  perplexes  his  laws  with 
apparent  contradi^ions,  or  deviates  from  them  like 
human  legiflators  in  the  particular  applications  of 
them ;  and  that  God,  who  never  afts  againft  the 
perfections  of  his  own  nature,  commands  his  crea- 
tures to  a6t  upon  any  Occafion  againft  the  perfec- 
tion of  theirs.     If  we  try  the  whole  fyttem  of  the 
religion  iand  policy  of  the  Jews,  by  this  rule,  I  ap* 
pfehend  that  all  the  fophifm  which  has  been,  or  can 
be  employed,  with  the  help  of  begging  the  queftion 
throughout,   will  not  be  fufficient  to  acquit  this 
fyftem  in  many  cafeis  at  the  tribunal  of  informed 
and  unprejudiced  reafon.     The  theift,  as  a  theift, 
can  never  admit  that  laws,  which  are  inconfiftent 
with  that  reafon,  and  procefs  of  reafoning  by  which 
he  difcovcrs,  and  can  alone  difcover  the  exiftence 
and  the  will,  relatively   to  man,  of  an  all-perfcft 
Being,  were  given  at  any  time  or  to  any  people 
by  this  Being.     He  will  never  give  up  one  for  the 
'  falte  of  the  other^  nor  renounce  demonftration  m 
the  higheft  degree  for  probability  in  the  higheft, 
and  much  lefs  in  the  loweft.     All  fuch  laws,  there-' 
fore,  as  are  manifeft  violations  of  the  laws  of  his 
nature,  will  be  afcribed   by  him  to  marf  not  to 
God.  '       • 

A  LARGE  field  of  particulars  opens  itfelf.     Let 
us  confine  ourfelves   to  that  on  which  wc  have 
louchsd  already.    One  law  of  nature  forbids  mur- 
der 
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Ar,. as  well  as  one  law  of  the  decalogue.  •  Another 
allows  it  as  far  as  it  is  neccffary  to  felf-defence, 
md  to  the  prefervation  of  fociety,  that  is,  to  the 
maintainance  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  natural  law. 
It  will  not  be  pretended,  I  fuppqfe,  that  thefe  two 
laws  jconttadidt  one  another.  They  coincide  in 
the  fame  plan.  The  general  and  the  particular 
law  tend  to  the  fame  purpofe ;  they  fliew  the  wif- 
domof  the  legiflator  by  their  connftency,  and  hiji 
goodnefs  by  their  uriiveriality.  It  cannot  be  pre- 
tended with  any  appearance  of  truth,  I  am  fure^ 
that  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  mofaical  laws 
about  murder.  The  whole  fyfte.m  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  like  the  whole  fyftem  of  .his  condudt,  was 
founded  on  murder,  and  the  exceptions  which  he 
made,  by  particular  laws  in  favor  of  vt^  to  the 
general  law  againft  it,  were  fo  numerous,  as  to  make 
this  in  great  meafure  vain  ,  which  may  te  thought, 
M^ithout  abfurdity,  not  to  be  one  mark  of  his  divine 
legation.  The  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
might  find  its  place  here;  and  many  iingular 
refleftions  mi^it  be  made,  concerning  the  pjfecau- 
tions  taken  againft  falfe  prophets,  whofc  feduftiong 
couldbeof  little  force  in  oppofition  to  a  true  pror 
phet ;  and  againft  dreamers  of  dreams,  that  could 
have  little  force  in  oppofition  to  daily  and  almoft 
hourly  miracles,  wrought  in  the  iight  of  all  liraef. 
Others  might  be  made  on  certaJia  precepts,  froni 
which  I  will  fuppofe,  candidiy,  that  the  inqutfitioh 
eftabliftied  in  your  church  has  copied  the  inft ruc- 
tions ftie  gives  to  her  familiars;  aiiid others  again 
on  a  fpirit  of  cruelty,  that  involves  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty,  fparcs  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
heaft,  neither  the  brother,  the  fon,  the  daughter, 
the  wife,  nor  the  friend,  but  makes  of  the  whole 
chapter  fuch  an  edidt  as  could  not  be  imputed  to 
Attila,  without  doing  injuftice  to  the  uncircumr 
cifed  as  well  as  unchriftian  king  of  the  Huns. 
Such  obferyations,  I  fay,  might  be  made,  and  be 

pufticj 
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pufhed  to  conviAion;    to  inward  conviAion  I 
mean,  for  there  are  thofe  that  will  not  own  it  whca 
they  feel  It,   but  have  recourfe  rather  to  trifling 
diflindltons  and  dogmatical   affirmation,  the  laft 
entrenchments  of  obltinacy.     In  thefc  let  us  leave 
them.     Let  it  avail  as  much  as  it  can  avail,  to  fay 
that  the  laws  referred  to,  and  written  in  blood,  like 
thofe  of  Draco,  were  given  to  the  Ifraelites  alone ; 
that  the  Ifraelites  were.God*s  people  exclufively  of 
all  others ;  that  he  was  their  king  by  a  particular 
Covenant,  as  weJl  as  thejr  God;  that  idolatry  was 
in  every  Ifraelite  a  breach  of  this  covenant,  an  aft 
of  high  treafon,  a  political  crime,  and  fit  'to  be 
punilned  as  fuch;  in  a  word,  that  on  all  thefe 
accounts  God  might  give  them  fuch   laws  in  the 
foimer  relation,  as  he  could  not  have  given  to  them, 
nor  to  any  other  people,  in  the  latter  alone,  with- 
out contradidting,  and  obliging  thofe  who  obeyed 
them  to  cpntradift,  the   general  law  of    nature, 
whereof  he  was  the  author,  and  by  which  the  pu- 
nishment of  individuals  *f  in  teirorem"  according 
to  their  feveral  degrees  of  guilt,  not  the  undiftin- 
guifhing  extermination  of  coUeftive  -bodies,  apd 
efpeciajly  for  matters  of  opinion,  is  allowed.     I 
have  met  with  arguments  of  this  fort  employed  to 
juftify  the  mofaical  law.  '  They   will  not  be  ad- 
mitted by  fome,  perhaps,  becaufe  Moses  made  ufe 
of  the  fame  cruel,  and  undlfcerning  Jurisprudence, 
on  account  of  their   idolatry,  againft  the  Canaa- 
nites,  who  had  no  fuch  covenant  w  itji  God,   nor 
were  the  fubjedts  of  fuch'  theocracy ;  who  were 
obnoxious  to  divine  vengeance  in  no  other  refpedt 
than  that   v/hich   was   commpii  to   them   and  all 
the.  heathen  nations ;  and  who  had  provoked  the 
Ifraelites  by  no  other  injury'  than  that  of  felf-de-. 
fence ;  that  thefe  laws  were  therefore  in  the  mouth 
of  MosER,  and  in  the  underftanding  of  ^11   the 
people,  the  laws  of  God  as  God,  and  not  merely 
as  king.     But  whatever  be  determined,  the  exam- 
ple 
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pie  IS  to  my  purpofe.  He  who  cap  perfuade  him- 
felf  that  God,  as  king  of  a  particular  people, 
whom,  as  God,  he  had  feparated  from  the  reft  of 
mankind,  gave  thefe  laws  to  the  Ifraelites,  muft 
ilill  confefs,  that  thefe  laws  are  repugnant  to  thofe 
of  nature,  which  will  leave  the  difficulty  much 
where  he  found  it.  He,  who  inftead  of  refting  oh 
this  diftindtion,  confounds  the  king  and  the  Go4 
together,  as  Moses  and  the  Ifraelites  certainly  did, 
is  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  owning  what  no 
fincere  and  confiftent  theift  can  own,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  contr^dided  his  own  laws  in  this 
inftance.  A  fincere  and'confiftent  theift,  then, 
muft  look  on  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteroncn 
niy,  as  an  example  of  human  laws  that  command 
what  the  laws  of  nature  forbid. 

That  neither  the  Jew,  nor  the  Chriftian,  is  uiw 
dcr  any  obligation  to  look  on^it  otherwife,    may 
he  colleftcd   fronq   hence.     The  faducees  rejected 
the  whole  oral  law,  and  all  the  traditions  of  the 
pharifees;  they  rejed^d  too,  moft  probably,  the 
whole  written  law,  except  the  five  books  afcribed 
to  MosES,  tho  this  has  been  controverted ;  they 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  the  refurredion 
of  the  dead,  and  a  ftate  of  future  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments,  which  they  efteemed  to  be  doftrines 
invented  or  adopted  by  the  pharifees,   and  which 
wc  may  believe,  on   very  good  grounds,  to  have 
been  introduced  info  the  jewi(h  church  at  differe-nt 
tinies,  as  well  as  from  different  churches,  wherein 
we  know  that  they  were  ^aught,  fince  there  arc  no 
evident  trac^  of  thefe,  but  rather  of  the  contrary 
opinions,  in  the  mqfaical  (y fteni  'of  religion.     The 
faducees,  therefore,  6pp6fed  on  all  thefe  pdlnts, 
not  only  the  pharifees  firft,  but  the   do^rine  of 
Christ",  to  whom  few  of  therh  were  converted 
afterwards.     The  faducees,    however,  continued 
members  of  the  jewifli  church,  and  facrificed  at 
Jerufalem,  whilft  the  famaritans  wcr$  driven  out, 
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or  drove  themfelves  out,  .  and    facrificed   on  the 
'  mountain  of  Gerizaim  :    neither  do  we  find,  that 
the   former  were  fo  obnoxious  to  the  cenfure  of 
Christ^  as  the  pharifees.     But  the  pharifees  were 
ftill  the  orthodox,  that  is,  the  fed  iq  fafhion ;  and 
how  much  they  multiplied  the  obfervancc^  of  the 
Jaw  by  their  traditions,  and  varied  the  fenfe  of  it 
by  their  interpretations  of  it,  is  enough  known  in 
general  by  every  one.     Now  it  feems  very  plain, 
that  a   Jew,  whether  faducee  or  pharjfee,  might 
have  foftened  by  different  methods,  pgreeably  tp 
the  principles  of  his  fedt,  the  abominable  violation^ 
of  the  natural,    by  the  mofaical   law.     This  too, 
one  may  believe,  would  have  been  done,  if  the 
cruel  fpirit  of  their  law  had  not  made  them  ti  nati- 
on ofenthufiafts;  and  if  long  habits  had  not  made 
the  fpilling  of  blood  more  familiar  to  them  than  tp 
moft  other  people.      The  faducees  were  famous 
for  their  ftrift  attachment  to  the  rules  of  juftice  ^ 
and  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  they  took  their  name 
from  an  hebrcw  word,   fignifying  juftice,  rather 
than   from  Sadoc    the  difciple   of  Antigonus 
SocHAEUs.     Surely  then  a  Jew,  in  the  charadter 
of  a  faducee,  might  rejeft  out  of  the  pentateuch, 
with  a  due  regard  to  natural  juftice,  thofe  unnatu- 
ral, unjuft,  and  bloody  inftitutions,  as  reafon'ably, 
and  as  reconcileably  with  his  judaifm,  as  he  rejedl- 
ed  the  whole  oral  law  in  oppofition  to  the  phari^ 
fees,  and  all  the  other  books  of  their  Scriptures,  in 
conformity  to  the  famaritans.      A  Jew,    in  the 
charader  of  a  pharifee,    might  have  reconciled, 
with  ftill   greater  eafe,  the  law  of  Mpsijs  to  the 
law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  afliimed  law  of  God  to 
the   real.      A  third  law,  the   oral,   might  have 
brought  this  about,  and  this  would  have  been  the 
very  beft  ufe  to  which  it  was  ever  put.     When  I 
fay  this  might  have  been  done  with  ftill  greater 
jeafe,  by  interpretation  than  by  retrenchment,  I  do 
iiot.  fpcak  without  fufficient  grounds  j  fince  I  may 
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undertake  to  (hew,  from  Selden,  Basnage,  and 
other  authors,  who  deal  in  the  talmud,  and  in 
talmudical  ^yritingsof  rabbins,  which  they  render 
intelligible  even  to  me,  that  it  would  coft  lefs 
improbability  of  tradition,  and  lefe  fubtilty  of 
fophlfm  in  commenting,  than  many  other  opinions 
did,  which  thefe  men  had  the  credit  to  eftablifh. 
The  latitude  of  interpretation  according  to  various 
fenfes,  and  the  authority  of  a  cabala,  were  certain 
'expedients  by  whit^  the  imputation  might  have 
been  taken  from  the^  Supreme  Being,  or  the  fe ve- 
rity and  injuftice  have  been  foftened  and  excufed 
in  MosEs.  Nothing  of  this  kind  having  been 
done,  I  conclude  once  more,  that  this  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy  (lands,  and  muft  (land,  an  exatnple 
of  human  laws,  that  command  what  tlie  laws  of 
nature  forbid. 

Little  ipore con(ideration  will  be  nece(rary  to 
difcover "that  a  chriftian,  who  poffeffes  a  religion 
promulgated  by  pojd  himfelf,  and  in  every  point 
confornfiable  •  to  the  law  of  nature,  is  obliged  to 
deny  any  precept  which  is  Repugnant  to  this  law  to 
come  frorp  God,  let  it  come  on  what  authority,  or 
be  aflTumed  on  what  pretenqe  foever.  Tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  providence  are  reprefented,  on  oneoc- 
cafion  partjcuiarlyy,  by  St.  Paul,  to  be  merely 
arbitrary,  and  the  prefumption  of  thofe  who  fhould 
inquire  into  the  reafon  of  them,  is  very  prudently 
reproved  before  hand.  How  juft  the  reprefenta- 
tion,  or  the  reproof  is,  may  be  qucdipned,  as  the 
firftof  ti^em  has  been,  and  as  they  both  may  be 
the  more  reafonably^  becaufe  thefe  proceedings 
relate  to  God's  dealings  with  men ;  for  the  jufticc 
of  which  we  are  told  by  divines,  that  he  appeals 
even  to  men.  But  thisapoftle  himfelf  does  not,  I 
think,  prefcribe  any  thing  direftly  oppofite  to  the 
law  of  nature,  as  the  command  of  God  to  man  j^ 
tho  his  writings  abound  with  myfterious  refine- 
ments  that    favor    ftrongly    of  the  pharifai^^al 
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fchool,  and  with  the  mirabilia  and  inopinata 
of  the  portic,  a  fchcxjl  not  unknown  to  the 
former. 

In  all  cafes,   and    however  this  may  be,  the 
gcfpel  of  Chrtst  is   one  continued    Icflbnofthe 
ftrifteft  morality,  of  juftice,  of  benevolence,  and 
of  univerfai  charity.     He  could  have   called  for 
fire  down  from  heaven,  or  for  an  army  of  deftroy- 
Sng  angels,  to  terrify  thofe  who  did  not  believe,  or 
to  exterminate  fuch  as  fell  from  the  faith.     But  he 
breathed  quite  another  (pirit;  and  his  inftruftions 
to  his  apbftles  went  no  further  than  to  preach,  to 
exhort,  to  reprove ;  and,  where  they  could  not  pre- 
vail to  have  their  dodtrine  received,   to  fhake  off 
the  dull  of  their  feet.     In  caf(js  of  the  moft  enorT 
jnous  crimes,  and  even  of  apoftacy,   the  ^oftles 
exercifcd  no  other   power  than  that  of  feparating 
fuch  finners  from  the  communion  pf  the  faithful. 
If  it  (hould  be  urged  that  they  could  exercife  no 
other,  becaufe  they  were  not  chief  magiftrates,  nor 
legiflators  in  any  civil  fociety  as  Moses  was,  and 
therefore  that  no  argument  ought  to  be  drawn  front 
what  they  did  not  do,  to  condemn  wl^at  Moses  did 
and  commanded,     it   would  be  urged    in  vain. 
They  healed  the  lame,  they  cured  the  blind,  an4 
even  raifed  the  dead  to  prove  their  miflion.    Moses 
proved  }iis  miffion  by  miracles  like  wife.     But  the 
miracles  wrought  by  them,  in  the  mild  and  bene- 
ficent fpirit  of  chriftianity,  tended  to  the  good  of 
mankind ;  whereas   the  miracles  he  wrought,  in 
the  fierce  ^nd  pruel   fpirit  of  judaifm,  tended  to 
the  deftrudlion  ofnjankind.     In  this  cafe,  there- 
fore, the  difference  was  great ;  but  in  the  other,  in 
tfeat  of  keeping' the  Jews  attached  to  their  religion^ 
and  the  (Chrittians  tp'  theirs,   die  difference  was 
total.     Moses   exercifcd,    and    commanded    the 
exercilc  of  a  political  ppwer,  the  mofl  tyrannical, 
the  moll  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,,' ^nd  the 
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iftoft  irreconcilable  to  every  fentiment  of  huma-^ 
nity,  for  this  purpofe/  The  apoftlcs,  who  might 
have  exercifed,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  a  divine,  and 
a  much  greater  power,  exercifed  no  other  than  that 
which  has  been  mentioned,  which  was  not  cruel,- 
mod  certainly,  and  can  be  fcarce  called  coercive, 
in  the  courfe  of  their  miniftry,  how  much  occafion 
foever  herefy,  apoftacy,  and  olher  flagrant  crimes 
in  the  churches  they  had  planted,  gave  them  for  it. 
Ely  MAS,  indeed,  was  flruck  blind  by  St.  Paul, 
and  Ananias  and  Saphira  fell  dead  at  tlie  feet 
of  St.  Peter.  But  thefe  were  particular  and 
extraordinary  interpofitions  of  providence.  Christ 
gave  no  inliriidion  for  the  exercife  of  fucb  judg- 
ments in  any  cafe.  He  had  reproved  this  kind  of 
fpirit  in  his  difciples,  when  ht  was  among  them, 
and  as  long  as  his  fpirit  remained  in  his  chtirchy 
the  mofaical  fpirit,  aj  dppofite  to  his  law,  as  to  the^ 
law  of  nature,  could  not  arife.  M^hen  they,  who 
called  fhemfelves  the  fucceffors  of  his  apoftlesv 
hearkened  to  the  fiiggeftions  of  their  paflions>  and 
called  them  zeal ,  that  is,  when  political  rather  than 
religious  motives  guided  them,  they  imitated 
Moses,  outdo  him  they  could  not:  and  befides 
perfecuting  to  convert,  they  not  only  promoted 
the  utfnoft  fevcrity  of  putiifhment  againft  thofe 
who  fell  back  into  idolatry  or  judaifm^  or  who^ 
embraced  ahy  herefy  ;  but,  like  Mose^,  they  pr©* 
tended  to  do  all  this  by  the  command  of  God :  fo 
that  the  church  of  Christ  imitated, 'in  this  in- 
ftance,  as  it  did  in  many  more  when  it  was  fallen 
into  corruption,  and  not  before,  fuch  inftitutions 
as  the  church  and  ftate  of  the  Jews  adopted  in  the 
primitive  purity,  fuch  as  that  purity  was,  of  their  ^ 
original  eftabltfhment. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  a  chriftian,  who  takes 
his  religion  from  the  gofpel,  and  not  from  fv  ftems 
of  theology,  far  from  being  under  any  obligation 
of  believing,  is  under  the  ftrongcft  of  rejefting 
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feyery  lawi  whether  perpetual  or  occafional,  whe- 
ther given  to  the  Jews  alone  or  to  them  and  to 
bthers,  that  is  evidently  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
nature  and  of  right  reafon,  to  the  precepts  of  the 
gofpel,  to  th^e^cample  of  Christ,  to  the  pradicc* 
of  his  firft  difciples,  and  to  the  genuine  fpirit  of 
the  religipn.  they  taught.  If  this  was  the  fpirit  of 
God  in  the  days  of  Christ,  it  was  the  fpirit  of 
God  in  the  days  of  Moses  :  and  whatever  diffe- 
rence therfi  might  be  irt  the  feverai  difpenfations, 
and  the  objedts  of  them,  Gpd  coiild  have  effeded 
his  purpofes  without  cojitradiAing  his  fpirit.  We ' 
may  believe  any  thing  fooner  than  this,  that  im- 
mutability admits  of  change;  arid  yet  we  muft 
admit  both  the  contradidion  and  the  change,  if  we 
give  entire  credit  to  all  that  we  find  related,  and 
as  it  ftands  related*  in  the  books  of  the  old  Tefta- 
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I  HAVE  q\joted  from  father  Simon,  in  one  off  niy 
Letters*  to  my  lord  Cornbury,  a  divine  of 
the  faculty  of  Paris,  who  held  that  the  authenticity 
of  thefe  books,  and  divine  infplratiori  of  their 
authors,  fhould  be  tinderftood  to  extend  no  further 
than  to  matters  purely  of  doArine,  or  to  fuch  as 
have  a  neceffary  cohneftion  with  thefe.  Upon  the 
fame  and  even  a  ftronger  principle  of  reafon,  we 
may  aflert  that  as  the  facred  writers  have  no  claim 
to  infpiration,  when  they  write  on  other  fiibjeds ; 
fo  neither  have  they  when  they  write  any  thing  on 
thefe  which  is  evidently  inconfiftent  with  right 
reafon,  in  matters  that  are  proper  objefts  of  ifeafon, 
and  with  the  firft  principles  of  natural  law,  which 
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arc  at  the  fame  time  the  firft  principles  of  chri- 
rfianity.  What  the  french  divine  advanced,  and 
what  t  have  advanced  here,  will  be  treated  as  an', 
impious  paradox  by  fome  of  thofe  trifling,  folemit  • 
dogmatifts  in  criticifm  and  theology,  who  have, 
advanced  fo  many  abfurd  and  impious,  reaHy  im-  . 
pious,  paradoxes  of  their  own.  But  let  us  fee,  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  on  whofe  fide  tde  paradox  and  the 
impiety  lie:  I  fay  that  the  law  of  nature  rs  the 
law  of  God.  df  this  I  have  the  fame  dsmonftra- 
tive  knowledge,  that  I  have  of  the  exiftence  of 
God,  the  all-perfe<rf  Being.  I  fay  that  xhe  ali- 
perfeft  Being  cannot  contradid  himfelf ;  that  he 
would  cont'radiil  himfelfif  the  laws  contained  in 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  to  mention 
n6  others  here,  were  his  laws,  fmce  they  contradidi 
thofe  of  nature,  and  therefore  that  they  are  not  his 
laws.  Of  all  this  I  have  as  certain,  as  intuitive 
knowledge,  as  I  have  that  two  and  two  are  equal 
to  four,  or  that  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part. 
From  thefe  indifputable  premifes  I  conclude,  that 
all  thofe  expreflions  in  the  text,  which  afcrit)e  thefe 
laws  to  God,  are  uninfpired,  perhaps  interpolated, 
but  undoubtedly  falfe.  What  now  does  the  dog- 
matift  do.^  He  begs  the  queftion,  and  ne  pretends 
to  demonftrate.  His  premifes  are  precarious,  and 
hFs  conclufion  is  a  paradox.  He  imputes,  diredlly, 
to  the  author  of  nature,  what  he  is  forced  to  own 
unjuft  and  cruel,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  ^ 
and  he  pretencjs  to  juftify  the  all-perfeft  Being, 
whom  he  has  thus  accufed,  by  inconclufive  and 
fophiftical  arguments. 

I  HAVE  touched  this  point  above,  but  fince  I 
recoUeft  that  Mr.  Locke  hasinfiftedon  a  folution 
of  the  difficulty,  which,  I  think,-  and  am  not  afraid 
to' call  inconclufive  and  fophiftical,  it  is  worth  my 
while  tobeftow  a  few  more  words  upon  it.  There* 
is  a  refpedt  due  even  to  the  miftakes  of  that  great 
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man,  the  refpedt  I  mean  of  giving  a  reafon  for  ftOt 
fubmittingto  his  authority,  which  I  would  not  pay- 
to  every  dull  comnientator,  nor.frbthy  declaimei' 
that  llioiild  argue  like  him,  or  from  him.  We 
know,  from  fome  of  his  writings,  how  eafily  he 
received'  every  hypothefis  that  favored,  or  that 
feemed  to  favor,  the  authenticity  of  the  jewifh  fcrip-^ 
tures,  notwithftanding  all  he  faid  in  his  chapter  of 
probability  j  and  Mr.  Coste,  the  tranflator  of  his 
famous  effay,  who  knew  him  well,  accounted  for 
this,  and  fome  other  contradidions,  by  a  flrange 
timidity  of  temper,  which  made  him  often  waver 
in  his  own  abftraft  philofophical  notions,  when  he 
cametd  apply  them  to  any  of  his  religious  preju- 
dices. He  believed,  on  very  infufficient  authority, 
that  the  one  true  God  was  known  to  the  Jews 
alone,  and  that  the  reft  of  mankind  were  poly- 
theifts  and  idolaters  from  the  beginning.  Thus  he 
might  receive  too  fome  other  theological  aflfump^ 
tions:  this,  for  inftance,  as  prefumptuous  and  im- 
pertinent as  it  is,  to  aflign  the  fufficient  reafon  that 
infinite  wifdom  had  for  doing  in  one  manner  What 
infinite  power  might  have  done  in  feveral,  "  that 
*'  it  was  neceffary  God  fhould  feparate  a  chofen 
"  people  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  in  order  to  pre- 
*'  ferve  arpong  mankind  the  knowledge  of  himfelf 
**  in  his  unity :"  or  this,  that  "  the  choice  fell  an 
"  the  Ifraelites  not  for  their  own  merit,"  fmce  ttO 
nation  upon  earth  could  have  lefs  towards  God  or 
rnan,  but,  "  for  the  merit  of  their  forefathers,"  of 
Abraham  famous  in  the  eaft,  the  ^patriarch  of 
the  Arabians  a^well  as  of  the  Jews,  of  Isaac  his 
fon,  and  of  Jacob  his  grandfon,  of  whom  it  is  faid 
in  the  fcriptures,  that  they  were -preferred  in  the 
U'omb  to  IsMAEL  and  to  Esau,  without  affigning 
any  apparent  reafon  for  this  preference,  fmce  they 
could  have  no  perfonal  merit  fo  early,  and  the  rea-» 
fon  of  which  muft  have  been  therefore  this,  that 
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tlic  Ifraelites  were  to  defcend  from  them ;  which 
looks  as  if  tlie  fathers  were  chofeh  for  the  fake  of 
ihe  Ions,  rather  than  the  fons  for  the  fake  of  the 
fathers.  Mr.  Locke,  who  could  embrace  fucjft 
hypothefes  as  thefe,  might  eafily  afliime,  as  he  did 
aifume,  that  *'  in  ordex  to  keep  up  this  feparation^ 
*^  and  to  fecure  the  efFefts  of  it,  the  Supreme  Being. 
**  fubmitted  to  be  not  only  the  tutelary  deity  of 
**  this  people,  as  he  had  been  of  their  fathers,  and 
"  to  makq  a  covenant  with  them,  but  to  be  their ^ 
'*  local  deity,  and  even  literally  as  much  their  king 
^  as  their  God." 

That  he  was  fuch  a  king,  ^4r.  Locke  aflerted^ 
and  on  that  affertion  he  diftinguifhed  between  the 
niofaical,  and  all  other  laws,  in  his  letter  concern- 
ing toleration.  By  the  former,  idolaters  were  to 
fee  rooted  but,  he  fays ;  but  the  former  is  not  obli- 
gatory on  Chriftians,  and  therefore  urged  by  into- 
lerants  very  abfurdly  in  favor  of  perfecution. 
The  jewifli  conlmonwealth,  different  from  all 
bth^rs,  was  an  abfolute  theocracy ;  no  difference 
could  be  made  between  that  commonwealth  and 
the  church ;  religious  laws  were  the  civil  laws  of 
that  people,  and  part  of  their  pofitical  govern^ 
ment,  in  which  God  himfelf  was  the  legiflator* 
'The  citizens,  therefore,  of  that  commonwealth, 
who  apoftatifed,  were  proceeded  againft  as  trai- 
tors and  rebels,  guilty  of  no  lefs  than  high  treafon. 
Let' it  be  fo.  The  objections  of  injuftice  and 
cruelty  to  thefe  laws  will  remain  in  their  full  force, 
and  be  of  more  weight  to  prove  them  human,  than 
all  thefehypothefes  to  prove  them  divine.  God 
was  king,  and  idolatry  was  no  lefs  than  high  trea- 
fon; no  objeAion  therefore  can  lie  againft  the 
punifliment  of  it*  None  certainly,  but  every  ob- 
jedion  to  the  manner,  and  degree  in  which  this 
punilhment  was  to  be  inflidted,  ftands  good  ;  for 
if  we  can  believe  God  to  have  been  a  king,  we  can 
never  believe  him  to  have  been  fuch  a  king  as  he 
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is  defcribed,  nor  to  have  given  fuch  laws  as  Moses 
gave  in  his  name.  Is  if  not  enough  to  reduce,  in 
our  notions,  the  Supreme  Being  to  the  ftate  of  an 
earthly  monarch,  unlefs  we  degrade  the  all-perfe<5t 
Being,  in  them,  to  the  charader  of  an  unjufl  and 
Cruel  tyrant,  whoatithorifed,  and  even  commanded 
his  minifters  exprefly  to  punilh  without  meafure, 
without  difcernment,  and  without fornfis  of  juftice  ? 
Can  it  be  obligatory  on  a  Chrirtian  to  believe  this 
which  Mr.  Locke  belreved  ?  Surely  not ;  no  more 
than  to  believe  tFiat  it  is  obligatory  on  him  at  this 
day,  to  punifh  hereticks  by  virtue  of  thefe  laws, 
which  opinion  Mr.  1  ocKEdifclatmed,  and  againft 
which  he  wrote  this  very  treatife. 

I  NEED  not  take  nbttceof  the  indulgence  which 
Mr.  Lock  It  obfervcs,  to  the  honor  of  the  mofaical 
law,  was  (hewn  by  it  to  Ilrangers.  The  obferva- 
tron  is  not  ftridly  within  my  fubjed;  for  I  never 
affirmed,  that  all  the  laws  of  MbSEs  were  repug- 
nant to  the  law  of  nature.  But  what  was  this  in- 
dulgence.? Strangers  were  not  compelled  by  force, 
and  on  pain  of  death,  to  embrace  judaifm,  nor  were 
fhe  Ifraelites  comraa'hded  to  exterminate  the 
Moabites,  and  other  foreign  nations,  unlefs  they 
renounced  their  idolatry.  The  tafic  might  have 
been  too  hard  for  the  chofen  people,  and  they  did 
nor  want,  at  that  time,  any  more  land  than  that 
of  the  iQ\cn  nations.  If  they  had  wanted  more, 
they  would  have  foon  Ifed  a  law  to  take  it,  and  to 
exterminate  the  rightful  poffeflbrs,  as  they  had  a 
promife,  and  a  law  which  authorifed  them  to  con- 
quer and  deftroy  the  Canaanites.  Mr.  Loci^e, 
indeed,  adds  another  reafon  for  this  dettrudion. 
Cod  had  chofen  Canaan  for  his  kingdom,  as  well 
as  the  Ifraelites  for  his  fubjeds,  and  he  cculd  not 
Aiffcr  the  adorationof  any  other  deity  in  his  king- 
dom, iho,  in  fad,  other  deities  continued  to  be 
adored  there,  with  or  without  the  confent  of  his 
people.     More  refledions  on  the  manner  of  ftating 
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"feqks,  as  weil  as  of  arguing,  may  be  njade. ;  but 
thefe  are  tpore  than,  enough,  t<j  (hew  in  on^  in-- 
ftance  mprp,  and  by  thq  way,  into  h^w  low  a  fottj^ 
the  grea.teft  writers  fall,  when  tliey  atteri^pt  to  r^n 
cphcile,  to  Gpmmon  {enfe,  or  coi^mon  Iponefty^ 
many  paflages  of  traditions  incwififtcnt  with  both. 
The  Jews,  or  the  peamien  of  tlieff^  fruitions,  had 
l6  little  of  either,  tfiat  they  ^eprefent  fometkies  A 
patriareh  like  J^Co^^  and  fometinies  a  faint  |ike- 
DAVtD,  by  chara£ler»  that  c^n  belong  to  none  butr 
the  very  worft  of  men.  Can  we  befurprifed,  then,- 
that  they  afcribed  to  the  alVperfeft  Being,  on  vari- 
ous occafions,  fuch  a  condudly  and  fuch  laws  as  are 
mconfiftent  with  his  naoft  obvloUs  perfeftions? 
Can  we  believe  fuch  a  conduct,  and  fuch  laws,  to 
have  been  his  on  the  word  of  the  proudeft  and  moft 
lying  nation  of  the  world  ? 

Many  othe«  con£derationsi,.  feme  of  whicl^ 
have  been  Mcafionally  mentioned,  in  what  I 
have  writ  to  yote,  might  have  their  place  here. 
But  I  ihall  oof)<ide  myfelf  to  one,  which  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  f^^en,  not  heard  urged  on 
one  fide,  nor  anticipated  on  the  other.  To  fhew 
then,,  the  mote  evidently,  how  abfiird,  as  well  as 
impious,  it  is  to  ^fcribe  thefe  mofaicai  laws  to 
God,  let  it  be  c(^iidefe4  that  neither  the  peopto 
oflfrael^  nor  their  legiiktor  perhaps,  knew  any 
thing  of  another  li^,  wherem  the  crimes  commit^ 
ted  In  this  life  a»re  to  be  pwailhed  \  altho  he  might 
have  learned  this  doctrine,  which  was  tiot  fo 
much  a  (icGFet  do^rine  ai  it  may  be  prefdmed 
tbaf  the  umty  of  the  Supreme  God  wa&,  among 
the  Esyptisma.  Whether  he  had  learned  both, 
or  either,  or  neither  of  them  in  thofe  fchool?, 
cannot  be  determined ;  but  this  may  be  advan^ 
ced  with  aflUraiKie.  If  Mosm  knew  that  ca^imed^ 
and  therefore  idolatry,  one  of  the  greateft,  were 
to  be  puniflied  in  another  life,  he  deceived  the 
people  in  the  covenant  they  made  by  his  inter^ 
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vention  with  God.  If  he  did  not  know  it,  I  fay  h 
^ith  horror,  the  confequence,  according  to  the 
hypothefis  I  oppofe,  muft  be,  th^t  God  deceived 
both  him  and  them.  In  either  cafe,  a  Covenant 
or  bargain  was  made,  wherein  the  conditions  of 
ebedlence  and  difobedience  were  not  fully,  nor  by 
confequence  fairly  ftated.  The  Ifraelites  had  bet* 
tcr  things  to  hope,  and  Worfe  to  fear,  th^n  thofe 
that  were  expreffed  in  it ;  and  their  whole  hiftory 
fcems  to  fhew  how  much  need  they  had  of  thefe 
additional  motives,  to  reftrain  them  from  poly- 
theifm  and  idolatry,  and  to  anfwer  the  alTumed 
purpofcs  of  diviae  providence. 


XXII. 

TH  E  rough  draughts,  that  have  been  throvm 
upon  thefe  papers,  may  help  to  (hew 
that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  the  law  of  nature, 
anteciedent  to  all  other  laws,  and  to  the  eftabli(h- 
ment  of  civrl  fociety ;  that  this  law  is  the 
law  of  reafon  colledked  "  a  pofteriori"  from 
the  aftual  conftitutron  of  thi^ngs,  by  experi- 
ence and  obfervation  ;  that  as  inftinft,  afFeAions^ 
paffions,  and  felf-iove  that  univerfal  fpring  of  the 
animal  kind,  were  given  to  put  us  into  aftion,  fo 
this  law  is  given  to  guide  and  govern  the  human 
conduft  ;  that  if  this  law  did  univerfally  and  con-  * 
ftantly  guide  and  goVern  it,  mankind  would  reach 
the  perfedlion  of  their  nature,  and  be  as  happy  as 
they  are  by  this  made  capable  of  being ;  but  that 
the  culture  of  their  reafon,  the  improvement  of 
their  kijowjedge,  and  every  thing  that  tends  to  the 
perfeftion  of  their  nature,  and  the  completion  of 
their  happinefs,   being  left  to  their  induftrv,  and 
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fubjeded  to  the  accidents  and  vicifTitudes  .of  hu» 
man  affairs,  fome  fevy  reraain  in  ignorance,  many 
more  fall  into  error,  and  the  irrational  prevails 
over  the  rational  paturc,  in  different  degrees,   ia 
all  of  them  ;  that  ,the  ftate  of  mankind  is  imper- 
fcA,  in  proportioi;!  .as  the  ufe  that  they  make,  of 
their  reafon  is  fo  i  that  tlie  will  of  God  fignified 
•by  the  law  of  nature^  $ind  revealed  in  his  works> 
a  revelation  that  admits  of  no  doubt,  fliews  the 
road  to  human  happinefs  tp  all  mankind ;  -that 
they  are  feduced  out  of  it  by  falfe  appearances, 
and  that  law,  cuftom,  and  even  religion,  whiclj 
Ihould  have  kept  them  in  it,  confirm  thefe  ap- 
pearances, and  only  ferve  to  keep  them  put  of  it. 
If   it  be  difficult  to  fhew  the  particular  reafons 
that  have  contributed,  in  an  in:imenfe  variety  of 
inftances,  to  render  the  Jaws  and  cuftoms  of  man- 
kind fo  oppofite  to  one  another  as  they  axe,  and 
fo  oppofite,  or   fo  little  conformable,  to  the  law 
of  nature  and  of  right  reafon,  which  fliould  have 
been  the  model,  and  mull  be  made  the  criterion 
of  them  all,  it  is  eafy  enough  to  difcbver  what  has 
rendered  the   religions,  that   have   arifeii   in  the 
world,  from  the  firft  ages  of  it,   fo  oppqfite  in 
many  particular  modes,  fo  Gmilar  in  many  gene- 
ral principles,    and  all  of  thera  together  fo  little 
conformable  to  natural  teligion. 

These  reli^ons  inftituted  by  human,  under 
the  mafk  of  divine  authority,  thq  they  might  be 
intended  to  reftraia  and  reform  mankind,  to  give 
ftronger  fandtions  to  the  law  of  nature^  and  to  be 
fubfervient  to  government,  have  ferved,  in  sll 
ages,  to  very  different  purpofes.  They  have  pror 
moted  falfe  conceptions  of  the  deity,  they  have, 
fubftituted  fuperftitioi^  in  the  place  .of  thofe  real 
duties  which  we  o\ye  to  God  and  man,  they  have 
added  new  occafions  to  thofe  that  fubfilled  before 
of  enmity  and  ftrife;  and  infociability  has  in- 
i^reafed  as  they  have  flouriflied.    Nay,  the  firft 
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principles  of  them  have  been  laid  in  it  in  dire^ 
>)ppofitlon  to  the  religion  of  nature  and  reafpn,  the 
firft  principle  of  which  is  a  fociability  that  flows 
from  univerfal  benevolence.  We  are  obliged  to 
except,  out  of  the  religions  inftitufed  by  human 
authority,  the  jewifh  and  the  chriftiah  ;  but  we 
cannot  except  even  tbefe  as  one  of  them  was  taugjit 
originally,  ^  the  other  of  thehi  has  been  taught 
5n  the  courfe  of  it,  and  as  both  of  them  have  been 
praftifed,  olit  of  the  religions  that  have  ferved  to 
the  ill  purpofcs  here  mentioned,  to  that  principally 
of  infociability.  On  the  contrary,  no  religions 
have  rendered  the  profeffors  of  them  fb  infociable 
to  other  men,  as  thofe  which  have  claimed  truly 
tx  falfly  to  be  immediate  revelations  of  the  Su^. 
preme  Being,  and  have  exadled  an  implicit  faith 
^s  well  as  an  implicit  obedience.  Infociability 
Vas  from  the  firft,  and  continues  ftill,  the  great 
charadleriftic  of  judaifm.  So  it  Was,  and  fo  it- 
is  of  mahometifm.  80  It  was  hot'  of  gof- 
pel  chriftianity,  but  fo  it  is  become  of  theological 
^hriftianity ;  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make'a  di(^ 
tinftion  which  will  juftify  itfelf  abundantly  in 
every  inftance  of  comparlfon. 

The  wifdom,  as  well  as  the  power,  that  ap- 
pears in  the  conftruftion,  order,  and  harmony 
of  the  univerfe,  muft  have  carried  at  all  times 
the  fame  general  convi(5iron  into  the  breaft  of 
every  man  who  obferved,  ai^d  reflefted  on  his  own 
obfervations.  Balbus  had  therefore  fufficient 
reafon  to  fay,  in  a  good  fenfe,  what  Tuluy 
makes' him  fay,  that  **  he  muft  want  intelligence 
"  himfelf  whocan  believe  that  this  ftupendous  ma- 
"  chine  was  made  and  is  preferved  without  intelli- 
"  gence,"  that  is  without  diftinft  and  fuperior 
intelligence,  not  without  intelligence  of  it's  own; 
the  intelligence  of  the  maker,  not  that  of  the  thing 
made,  for  this  is  fuch  an  abfurdity  as  the  refine- 
ments of  phi  lofoplly  alone  could  adopt,  and  as  can 
be  never  re<iOAciled  to  the '  judgment  of  common 
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fenfe.      ^  Geleftem   ergo   admirabilem   or-dinem 
*'  .  .  .  .  qui  vacare  mente  putat^  is  ipfe  mentis 
*'  expers  habendus  eft,"  may  be  underftood  indeed 
to  fignify  this  very  abfurdity  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Jloic,  aad  Tully  might  mean  to  make  B  a  lb  us 
fpeak  in  chara&er^   for  which  ^eafon  the  paflage 
ftiould  never  be  quoted  wjithout  any  explanation  as 
it  is  continuaijy,  for  an  expofition^of  true  theifm. 
But  if  the  fphere  of  Posii?oniu^  had  beeti  fent  to 
the  Britons,  or  to  the  Scythians,    in  the  days  of 
Balsus  and  Tully  ;    if  the  machine  cftlled,  I 
know  not  why,  the  Orrery  was  fent,  in  our  days, 
to  the  Hottentots,  or  the    Semojedes,   thefe  (a- 
vages  would  fmile  at  the  ftupidity   of  any  of 
their  brethren,  if  any  fo  ftupid  fhould  be  found 
among  favages,  who  could  imagine  fuch  a  mar 
,chine   to  be  the  efFeft  of  chance,    or  to  have 
contrived^  and  made  itfelf.     They  would  all  con- 
clude, that  it  was  the  work  of  intelligence,  and  of 
greater  (kill  than  that  which   they  imployed  to 
build  their  huts,  or  to  (hape  their  canoes.     The 
jmoft  reafonable  among  them  could  not  fail  to  fee, 
in  the  unity  of  the  defign,  the  unity  of  the  artifi- 
cer.    But  the  vulgar,  who  make  themfelvee,  their 
jown  ideas,  and  their  own  manners,  the  meafiire  of 
all  things,  might  very  eafily  conclude,   that  the 
feveral  parts  of  this  naachine  were  made,  and  the 
feveral  motions  of  it  were  direfted,  by  different 
intelligences.     This  opinion  too  might  grow  up 
to  be  general  amongft  them,  and  the  mofl  rational 
favages  might  be  obliged  Jo  yield  to  the  leaft  rati? 
onal,  in  advancing  pf  which  no  more  is  affumed 
than  what  has  happened  |n  every  age  and  country, 
even  the  moil  civilifed.  and  the  leafl  ignorant. 
But  none  of  thefe  fayages  ^yould  be  abfurd  enough 
to  fuppofe,   tho  piiilofophcrs  fuch  as  the  ftoiciins 
have,  done  little  lefs,  that  the  intelligence  which 
made  every  \vheel  of  the  r&achine  to  move  was  in 
jtfae  wheel. 
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The  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  before  them  all 
the  learned  nations  of  the  caft,  were  in  this  caf^. 
The  vulgar  acknowledged  a  multitude  of  divini- 
,  ties,  to  whom  they  afcribed  every  excellency,  and 
every  defeft  of  their  own  nature,  fo  that  in  wor- 
Oiiping  them  they  worfliiped  in  fome  fort  them- 
felves.  Their  wife  men,  who  acknowledged  the 
unity  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  held  thefe  inferior 
divinities  to  be  his  creatures  and  minifters,  made 
even  this  being  after  their  own  image.  The 
lovers  of  eafe  made  him  an  indolent  being,  an4 
wholly  unconcerned  about  human  affairs.  The 
proud,  who  thought  every  thing  that  related  to 
man  equally  important,  and  equally  an  objeA 
worthy  of  the  divine  care,  made  him  a  bufy  trifling 
being.  *'  MYRMEciDEsaliquis,  minutorumopu- 
"  fculorum  fabricator".  They  who  converted, 
with  prophane  timidity,  a  reverential  awe  into  a 
fuperllitious  fear  of  God,  and  made  the  exiftence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  which  ought  to  be  the  com- 
fort, the  terror  of  rriahkind,  ran  into  one  of  thefe 
extremes.  They  either  fcreened  him  from  human 
fight  by  the  interpofition  of  mediating,  interced- 
ing, atoning  beings :  or,  fierce  and  cruel  them- 
felves,  they  repreftntcd  him  hating  without  reafon, 
revenging  without  provocation,  and  punifliing 
without  meafure.  The  gay,  the  wanton,  the  lux- 
urious, made  gods  and  goddefles  of  the  fame  cha- 
raders;  and  Jupiter  himfelf,  the  father  of  gods 
and  men,  \yas  liable  to  human  paflions,  and  par- 
took of  fenfual  pleafures.  Thus  the  vulgar  be- 
lieved, and  thus  the  priefts  encouraged ;  whilft  the 
philofophers,  ovey-borne  by  the  torrent  of  polythe- 
ifm,  futFcred  them  to  believe,  in  ages  when  true 
theifm  was  reputed  atheifm.  There  were  others 
again  who  had,  befides  that  vanity  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  men,  the  particular  vanity  of  believing 
themfclves  cliofen  objefts  of  the  care  of  heaven, 
diflinguifhed  by  lingular  privileges,  and  predelti- 
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pated  to  fome  glorious  purpofe  or  other.  The 
Egyptians  were  the  firft  of  all  men  admitted  to 
the  fight  of  the  gods,  and  to  a  communication 
with  theip,  according  to  Jamblichus,  and  we 
may  fee  what  notions  had .  been  inftilled  into  the 
Romans,  of  grandeur,  and  empire,  to  which  they 
were  defigned  by  the  gods,  when  we  read  the 
pompous  anfwer  th:it  Jupiter  makes  to  his 
daughter,  in  tlie  firft  book  of  the  Aeneid.  I  wave 
any  further  inftances  of  the  fame  kind:*  that  of 
the  Ifraelites,  the  moft  extraordinary  of  any,  is 
too  well  known  tq  be  mentioned. 

It  is  unneceflary  too^hat  I  (hould  enumerate,  . 
in  this  placCj  any  of  thofe  metaphyfical  whimfies, 
concerning  the  divine  and  human  nature,  which 
philofophers  broached,  and  brought  into  fafhion ; 
as  the  vulgar  had  brought,  tho  they  had  not  been 
alone  to  invent,  all  the  falfe  conceptions  that  pre- 
vailed  about  the  deity.       Much  has   been  faid 
already,  and  more  will  be  faid  on  that  fubjeft. 
What  is  to  my  purpofe  to  obferve  here  is,  that  the 
fyftems  of  theology,   which  philofophers,  prietts, 
and  the  rabble  of  the  world,  confpired  to  frame, 
were  fyftems  of  fuperftition,    that    they   pafTed 
however  for   fyftems   of  religion  revealed   fome 
how  or  other,  to  fome  body  or  other,  fometimes  by 
the  Supreme  Being  bimielf,   fometimes  by    any 
other  divine  perfon,  and,  therefore,  always  of  more 
authority  than  fuch  as  human  reafon  could  collcdl 
frorp  the  appearances  of  things.     This  perfuafion 
too  made  it  quite  unneceflary  to  employ  human 
reafon  about  fo  fuperfluous  a  work,  and  thus  ah 
immenfe  crop  of  fup^rftitions  grew  up,  choaked 
the  feeds  of  natural  religion,  and  corrupted,  in  a 
great  degree,   both   public  and  private  morality. 
In  (hort,  reafon  has  been  always  controuled,  natu- 
ral  religion  and  natural    law   have  been  almoft 
entirely  fupcrfeded  in  every  fociety  of  men,  and 
many  inftances  might  be  produced  to  ftiew  thai 

•  this 
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this  has  happened  moft  in  thofe  which  have  beeii 
efteemed    the  moft  civilifed.     This  has  been  the 
eflfed:  of  imagination  and  paflion,  neceflary,    but 
dangerous,  parts  of  pur  oompofition,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  particular  prejudices,   and  the  difeftign 
of  private  motives  in  matters  of  the  moft  public 
concern.   If  the  revelations  had  not  been  pretended 
only,  if  the  fame  divine  wifdom,  that  fliews  both 
the  e:xiftence  and  the  will  of  God  in  his  works,  had 
prefcribed  any  particular  form  of  worfhip  to  man- 
kind, and  had  infpired  the  particular  applications 
of  his  general  laws,   the  fyftem  of  religious  and 
civil  government  would  have  been  uniform  in  the 
whole  world,  as  well  as  conformable  to   nature, 
and  reafon,  and  the  ftate  of  mankind  would  have 
arrived  at  hurjian  perfeftion.      But  it  was  not  in 
the  councils  of  the  moft  High,  which  it  becomes  us 
to  adore  and  not  to  examine,  that  this   ftiould 
be  fo,  and  therefore  all  thefe  fyftcms  of  religion^ 
and  laws  being  nothing  more  than  human  expe^ 
dients,  there  is  no  room  to  wonder  that  they  have 
not  been  more  effevaual  to  good  purpofes;  nor  that 
the  ftate  of  mankind  is  fuchas  We  feel,  and  as  yo 
are  apt  to  complain  that  it  is.    ' 


XXIII. 


WE  may  affure,  frorh  faift,  that  this  has 
been  the  divine  ©economy,  and  leave  thofe 
men  to  affume  from  imagination  what  this  oeco- 
nomy  has,  or  Ihould  have  been,  Who  have  fo  much 
theological  prcfumption.  But  Whilft  We  leave 
them  to  imagine  without  fiift,  we  muft  not  fufFer 
them  to  imagwie  againft  it.  Nothing  can  be,  I 
think,  more  true  thari  what  has  been  advanced 
concerning  the  unnatural  religions,  laws,  and 
cuftoms  ellabliftied  in  the  fevcral  focieties  of  men, 

and 
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and  yet  it  is  not  lefs  true,  that  the  tables  of  natural 
religion  and  law  are  hung  up  in  the  fight  of  all 
men.      All   may  read  them,  and   tho  error  has 
prevailed,  and  will  ever  prevail  in  the  bulk  of 
mankind  againft  knowledge,   more  or  lefs,  and  to 
fome  degree,  becaufe  it  is  agreeable  to  the  private 
interefts  of  thofe  who  lead,   and  to  the  prejudices 
of  thofe  who  are  led,  that  it  (hould,  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  ever  was  a  time,  when  it  could  be  faid 
with  truth  that  the  law  of  nature  was  inperfedtly 
known,  or  that  it  was  ah  incomplete  fyftem  of 
morality  before  the  chxiftian  revelation,  both  of 
which  propofitions  are  roundly  advanced   by  di- 
vines, tho  manifeftly  falfe. 

Dr.  Clarke  fays,  in  his  evidences  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  which  are  often  dim,  and 
often  weak,  that  the  heathen  philofophers 
were  never  able  to  prove  and  explain  clearly  and 
diftinftly  enough  toperfon?  of  all  capacities  thofe 
things  which  they  were  the  moll  fully  certain  of, 
and  did  in  good  meafure  underftand,  fuch  as  the 
obligations  of  virtue,  and  the  will  of  God,  in  mat- 
ters of  morality.  Now  if  It  could  be  reconciled 
to  common  fenfe  that  they  under  flood  not  full)% 
but  in  good  meafure  only,  fuch  dodlrines  as  they 
are  faid  in  the  fame  fentence  to  have  been  fully 
certain  of,  there  would  be  no  occafion  to  wonder 
that  they  wcr2  unable  to  prove  and  explain  them. 
But  to  pafs  this  over,  the  reafons  alledged  to  fliew 
their  inability  in  this  refpedt,  or  that  they  under- 
ilood  thefe  things  in  good  meafure  only,  are  fuch 
as  give,  indeed,  great  occafion  to  wonder  when  .fjey 
fall  from  the  pen  of  (o  able  a  writer.  Their  dif-- 
courfes,  he  fays,  wer^  rather  fpeculative  and  learn- 
ed, nice  and  fubtile  difputes,  than  practical  and 
ufeful  inftrudions ;  the  bulk  of  mankind  could 
not  profit  by  the  fublime  dodtrine  oF  Plato,  for 
inftancer  Agreed,  The  difficulty  then  of  dif- 
cov^ringy  and  eocplaimng  the  ivillof  God,  in  mat- 
ters 
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ters  of  morality,  and  the  whole  fyfteru  of  natural 
religion  arofe  merely  from  the  method  they  took 
of  ciifcoveringit  to  themfelxTes,  and  of  explaining 
it  to  others.      That  is,  they  did  by  this  fyftero 
the  very  thing  which  divines  have  done  by  that  of 
chriflianity.       Philofophers   departed     from  the 
fimplicity  of  nature,    divines  from   that  of  the 
gofpel.     Had  the  former  been  content  to  colled 
the  will  of  God,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  duty  of 
man,  from  what  they  knew  ofthemfelves,  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  and  of  th,e  conftitution,  phyfical 
and  moral,  of  the  world,  they  had  neither  bewil- 
dered  themfelves,    nor    grown    unintelligible  to 
others.     But  they  could  not  be  fo  content.     Many 
of  thefe  antient,  fike  their  mimics,   the  modern 
reafoners,  **   a  priori,"    undertook  to  deduce  the 
religion  of  human  nature  and  of  human  reafon^ 
from  principles  that  exift  ilifinitely  beyond  them. 
They  knew  human  nature,  and  from  thence  they 
might,  by  the  help  of  human  reafon,  have  taught 
very  clearly  what  they  underflood   very    fully. 
They  did  both  when  they  kept  within  thefe  bounds^ 
but  wlien  they  went  beyond  them,  they  did  nei- 
ther.    When  they  pretended  to  contemplate  the 
natural  and  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
they  were,  indeed,  as  unqualifi^ed  for  it  as  bats  are 
to  behold  the  light  of  the  fun.     They  puzzled  the 
cleareft,  and  confounded  the  moll  dillindt  ideas, 
fometimes  by  rrietaphyfical  enthufiafm,  and  fome- 
times  by  political  defign  ;  for  when  fuch  mills  are 
coT^jured  up  in  the  molt  ferene  parts  of  our  intel- 
ledual  fyftem,  it  cannot  be  intended  by  men  who 
are  in  their  fenfes,  one  would  think,  to  make  us 
fee  better,  and,   therefore,'!  could  never  read  the 
propofirion,  that  we  may  eafily  know  God,  if  we 
be  not  ignorant  of  ourfelves,  fo  abfolutely  advanc- 
ed, nor  that  ftrange  parallel  between  God  and  the 
foul  of  man,  wherein  Dr.  Barkow  confefles  that 
he  indulged  his  thoughts  fomewhat  freely  *,  with-^ 
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out  being  forry  to  find  them  in  the  works  of  fo 
rtfpedlable  an  author. 

Another  reafon,  brought  by  Clarke,  tofliew' 
how  unable  thefe  philofophers  were  to  prove  and 
explain  the  obligations  of  natural  religion  is  this- 
They  were  never  able  to  frame  to  themfelves  any 
complete,  and  regular,  and  confident  fyftem  of 
fcheme  of  things.  If  by  thefe  words  be  meaned, 
as  it  muftbe  in  this  place,  fuch  a  fyftem  or  fcheme 
of  morality,  the  faft  afferted  is  untrue,  how  excel- 
lently foeverthe  eloquent  LACTANTiusmay  have 
fct  this  matter  forth,  or  the  judicious  Justin  may 
have  fupported  our  modern  dcdtor.  In  contradic-^ 
tion  to  all  three,  we  may  affirm  boldly,  becaufe 
truly,  that  there  is  no  cne  moral  virtue  which 
has  not  been  taught,  explained,  and  proved, 
by  the  heathen  philofophers,  both  occafionally 
and  purpofely.  It  is,  therefore,  particularly 
abfurd,  in  chriftian  writers  to  fay  as  the  author 
of  the  evidences  fays,  after  his  two  guides,  that  thefe 
pliilofophers,  did,  indeed,  difcoverall  the  particular 
doflrtnes  of  true  religion,  but  that  no  one  of^ 
them  miade  a  fcheme  true  in  all  it's  parts,  nor  did 
aiiy  one  colled  the  feveral  truths  fcattered  up  and 
down  in  their  writings.  For,  I  afk,  are  all  the 
truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  collefted 
into  one  regukr and  complete  fyftem  in  any  of  the 
gofpels,  or  even  of  the  epiftles  ?  did  any  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church  make  an  entire  fcheme 
of  religion  or  morality  true  in  all  it's  parts?  will 
any  rpan  have  the  front  to  deny  that  they  all  min- 
glecl  fome  truth  and  forhe  tnor  ?  did  not  t]ii<> 
very  Lactantius,  did  not  Justin  do  fo  ?  did 
any  one  of  the  fathers  colledt  the  truths  that  con-. 
cern  all  our  moral  obligations,  feparate  them  fromi 
the  errors,  and  make  a  regular  complete  fyftem  of 
the  whole?  will  it  be  faid  that  St.  Ambrose  did? 
but  St.  Ambrose  was  a  poor  imitator  of  Tully. 

In 
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In  fliort,  all  the  heathen  pHilofophers  agreed,  tliat 
the  praftice  of  virtue  was  of  neceflary  and  indif- 
penfaWe  obligation,  and  that  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind depended  on  it  in  general  and  in  particular* 
They  all  agreed  likewise  what  was  virtue^  and 
what  was  vice,  and  if  they  had  any  difputes  about 
the  great  principks  of  natural,  Chriftians  had  the 
ft  me  about  the  great  principles  of  revealed  refn 
gion.  They  had  fuch  in  the  days  of  Justin  and 
of  Lactantius,  and  that  they  continued  to  have 
them  in  our  days,  Clarke  himfelf  has  been  a  fig- 
nal  example. 

It  was  neither  natural  theology,  nor  ethics,  that 
jperplexed  natural  religion.  It  was  metaphyfical 
theology.  Antient,  like  modern,  heathen,  like 
Glirillian  philofophers,  had  indeed  many  trifling 
difptites  about  words,  the  ftoics  particularly,  or 
about  things  fo  very  plain  that  nothing  lefs 
than  grecian  acutenefe.  could  make  diem  ap- 
pear at  all  intricate.  Such  were  thofe  about 
the  "  fummum  bonum  **'  in  which  it  is  faid^ 
there  were  two  hundred  and  fourfcore  difFerejit 
opinions.  That  (here  were  fo  m^ny  may  be 
doubted,  but  that  they  muft  be  extremely  various 
is  certain.  The  "  funimum  bonum",  or  the  fu- 
prerne  good  of  man,  as  it  was  underftood  and 
taught  by  the  heathen  philofophers,  and  which  Dr. 
Clarke  calls,  not  without  a  defigned  ambiguity, 
the  final  happinefs  of  man,  w^s  a  fubjed  whereon 
every  man  had  a  right  to  pronounce  for  himfelf, 
and  no  man  had  a  right  to  pronounce  for  another. 
Thefe  difputes  Were,  therefore,  very  trifling.  But 
they  fliould  not  be  fo  ftrongly  objeded,  fince  it  is 
eafy  to  fliew  that  chriftian  divines,  the  fchoolmen 
cfpecially,  have  trifled  as  much  on  points  relative 
to  natural  and  revealed  religion  botli,  as  ever  the 
hcathem  did  on  points  relative  to  the  former.    Of 

the 
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the  chriftian  trifles  too^  we  may  fay,  what  could 
not  be  faid  of  the  others,  that  they  became  fericwis : 
*'  hae  nugae  ad  feria  ducunt."  They  have  di- 
vided the  fchools,  and  the  fchools  have  divided  the 
t^rorld,  with  drcumftances  of  rage  and  cruelty  to 
be  found  artiong  no  other  parties. 
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IF  fuch  difputes,  as  that  whicfi  has  been  men- 
tioned', were  eafy,  or  might  be  thought  unne- 
teflary  to  be  determined,  difputes  of  another  kind 
arofe  when  the  heathea  philofophers  attempted, 
for  they  did  attempt,  to  make  a  complete,  re- 
gular, and  confifteni  fyftem  orfcheme  of  things, 
the  want  of  which  is  objected  to  them.     Thefe 
attempts  were  pufhed  very  far  by  pagan  theifts, 
but  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  they  ferved  only  to 
Ihew  that  men  are  fitted  to  know  a  little  of  (ome 
few  things,  and  the  whole   of  nothing.      Thefe 
men  found  foon,  that  no  fufficient  materials  for 
fuch  a  fyftem  or  fcheme  lay  within  the  bounds  of 
natural  law,  and  natural  theology.     They  had  re- 
courfe,  therefore,  to  metaphyfical  theology,  wl)ich 
being  a  fcience  of  their  own;  invention,  it  was  eafy 
for  them  to  eftablrfli  fuch  principles  in  it,  ^s  they 
judged  fufficient  for  their  purpofe.     They  pro- 
ceedecL  therefore,  to  reverfe  the  whole  order  of 
reafonmg  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  to  reverfe  the  py- 
ramid;  and  inftead  of   rifuig  up  from  a  broad 
foundation  of  particulars,*  laid  in  knowledge,  to 
the  lofty  and  narrow  pinnacle  of  all  knowledge, 
the  exiftence  of  one  all-perfe(5t  Being,  they  af- 
fefted  prepofteroufly  to  fet  this  pinnacle  on  the 
ground,  and  to  raife  the   pyramid  without  any 
foundations  at  all.     They  not  only  reafoned  con- 
ceniiAg  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  hrmfelf, 

from 
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from  mere  imagination,  but  they  gave  him  ai 
many  companions  and  miniftcrs,  gods,  angels, 
daemons^  g^nii,  as  they  thought  fit,  Clarkr 
fays,  and  moll  of  his  brethren  agree  with  him, 
that  to  feafon  in  this  manner  from  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God,  is  the  very  firft  and  moft  necef- 
fary  thing  of  all.  His  and  their  approbation  of* 
the  reafoning  of  pagan  theifts,  in  confequence  of 
this  firft  and  moft  ncceflafy  thing  of  all,  would 
not  be  quite  fo  full ;  and  indeed  it  may  feem  to 
have  been  introduced  for  ornament,  rather  th^n 
for  ufe,  by  thofe  who  made  the  one  iSupreme  fee- 
ing, according  to  the  nature  and  attributes  they 
give  hirh,  fo  Immediately  adtive  In  human  affairs; 
But  the  pagan  theifts  declined  no  help  ;  and  thd 
fervice  their  gods,  and  other  inferior  beings  were 
of,  in  acdounting  for  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  world,  is  known  to  every  man  who  has 
been  converfant  ii  their  writings,  in  thofe  of 
Plato  particularly.  When  they  wanted  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  evil,  ditheifm  was  in- 
vented ;  when  they  wanted  to  account  for  the 
fuppofed  unjuft  diftribution  of  gdoc^  and  evil^ 
the  "  mythologia  de  inferis." 

But  to  be  more  particular.  CLARk£  obferves, 
that  bare  reafon  cannot  difcovcr  in  what  manner, 
and  with  what  kind  of  external  fervice  God  w  ill 
be  worfliipped.  He  might  have  added,  that  bare 
reafon  cannot  difcover  how  any  external  fervice, 
that  man  can  pay,  fhould  be  acceptable  to  the 
Supreme,  and  all  perfeft  Being,  except  a  com- 
pliance in  all  our  words  and  actions,  with  his 
known  will,  revealed  in  his  works,  an  inward 
adoration  of  his  unknown  nature,  a  gratitude  for 
benefits,  and  an  entire  fefignation  to  his  provi- 
dence. The  heathens  knew  that  all  the  duties  of 
natural  religion  are  contained  under  thefe  heads, 
but  that  the  divine  will  concerning  any  external 
icrvice,   with  which  God  would  be  worlhipped, 

had 
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had  been  fignifted  relatively  to  none  o(  thefe  du- 
ties; They  might,  therefore,  as  the  beft  and  w'h 
feft  of  them  did,  approve  the  political  inftitutlons 
of  4n  external  fervice,  as  political  inftitutions,  and 
as  far  as  they  helped  to  keep  up  a  lively  fenfe  o( 
thefe  duties  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  promote 
the  pradtice  of  them.  But  they,  who  prefurrted 
to  reafon  boldly,  about  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  God,  were^  not  fo  content.  They  reprefented 
the  one  Supreme  Being,  to  thenifelves  and  others, 
under  as  many  different  characters  as  they  repre* 
fcnted  their  different  gods*  The  moft  general  re- 
prefentation  of  him,  becaufe  it  was  tm>ught  the 
moll  proper  to  intimidate  mankind,  and  to  anfwet 
the  ends  of  government,  or  bocaufe  it  was  thajt 
which  natural  and  fuperftidous  fear  could  the  moft 
eafily  frame,  was  framed  under  the  image  of  a^ 
abfolute  tyrannical  monarch.  From  fuch  notions, 
thefe  reafoners  **  a  priori*'  deduced  all  thofe, 
whereby  they  took  men  out  of  the  relation  of  crea- 
tures to  dieir  creator,  and  placed  them  in  that  of 
flaves  to  their  tyrant.  From  hence  thofe  number- 
lefs,  ridkulous,  and  Cruel  rites  of  paganifm.  Which 
were  held  as  neceflary  to  obtain  the  favor,  and  to 
avert  the  anger  of  heaven,  as  the  ftridefl  obfer- 
vation  of  morality;  nay  more  ncceflary,  if  we 
may  judge,  as  we  may  moft  reafonably,  of  an-^ 
tient  by  modern,  and  of  pagan  by  chriftian  theo^ 
logy. 

Ob&diehce  to  the  law  of  nature  is  our  firft 
duty,  and  ourgreateft  intereft:  the  happinefs  of . 
our  whole  kind,  wherein  every  individual  is  in« 
eluded,  depends  on  it.  Obedience  carries  it's 
reward,  difobedience  it's  puniftiment  along  with  it 
in  the  general  fyilem^  and  God  has  not  made  par^ 
ticular  fyftems,.  nor  eftabliflied  particular  provi- 
dences for  particular  nations,  much  le(s  for  particu« 
lar  men,  as  far  as  we  can  difcover  by  the  help  of 
leafon  and  «n^«nce.    The  fimie  caufes  produce 
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the  fdme  cftefts    every  where,    with  fome  littltf 
variety  of  circumftances,  and  as  the  precepts  of 
the  law  are  common  to  all  men,  fo  are  the  fane* 
fions  of  it.     In  flxort,  as  all  men  fm  againil  the 
6rd^r  of  nature  more  or  lefs,  fo  the  imperfeft  ftatc 
of  mankind  (hews  that  they  fuffer  more  or  lefs  by 
the  uniform  courfe  of  tt.     But  neither  reafon  nor 
experience  wifll  (hew  us,  in  the  author  of  nature,  an 
angry  revengeful  judge,  or  a  bloody  executioner. 
Neither' reafon  nor   experience  tvill  lead  us  to  in- 
quire what  propitiation  God  will  accept,  nor  in 
tirhat  manner  a  reconciliation  between  the  Supreme 
Being  and  this  worm  man  is  to  be  made  *.     Natu- 
ral reafon  does  not  flop  here,  nor  expedi  wkh  im- 
patience the  aifd  of  fome  particular    revelation. 
She  flops  much  fooner.     Repentance^  as  it  implies 
dmendmenf,  is  one  of  her  dodrines,  a  neceflary 
confequence  of  her  principles,  and  flie  does  not  fo 
much,  as  fufpeft  that  any  further  revelation  is  want- 
ing to  eftablifli  it.     But  the  reafoners  **  a  priori'* 
did  on  falfe  principles,   in  this  cafe,  and  m  many 
■  others,  what  an  unreafoning  vulgar  had  done  thro 
ignorance,  and  without  any  principles  at  all,  except 
thofc  of  fuperiVition.     They  took  off  from  the  real 
perfections  of  the  Supreme  iBeing,  and  they  added 
imaginary  excellencies  to  the  htiman  nature :  like 
Procrustes,  they  ftretched   out  humanity,  and 
•  lopped  off  from  divinity  i  with  great  metaphyfical 
pains,  as  much   as  they  could ;  and  when   they 
found  that  one  of  thefe  lines  was  ftiil  too  (hiwt,  and 
the  other  ftill  too  long,   to  anfwer  their  purpote, 
of  making  them  nearly  commenfurate,  th(iy  (pnn 
a   thread  out    of  imagination,    to  lengthen  the 
(horteft. 

On  fuch  notions  of  the  dfvine  and  human  nature, 
£gvptian,  Chaldaean,  Magian,  and  almoft  all  the 
theifts  of  antiquity,  Jounded  their  theology,  on  the 

autho- 
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Authority  of  which  they  inftituted  various  forms  of 
worfhip,  and  prompted  fuperftitious  opinions,  by 
their  attempts  to  difcover  the  whole   fchcme  arid 
fyftem  of  things,  lome  of  which  infefted  even  thq 
fathers  of  our  church  in  antient  times,  and  would 
be  avowed  at   this  time  by  none  but  roficrucians, 
and  fanatics  as  mad  as  them.     In  fine,  this  was  the 
fource  from  which  fo  many  religious  cereiiioniesl 
and  obfervances,  that  had  no  diredion  to  f)romote 
natural  religion,  tho  pretending  to  derive  their  in » 
ftitution  from  the  author  of  it,  arofe.     Sins  were 
multiplied,  and  the  terrors  of  fuperftitious  minds 
cncreafed.     But  even   if  thefe   terrors,  had  been 
Tightly  and  folely  applied  to  real   crimei,  not  of 
fins  of  arbitrary  difcipline,  they  would  have  been 
of  little  cffedl,  fince  the  means  of  reconciling  ail 
finners  to  aij  offended  deity  were  made  by  this 
theology  extremely   eafy.     Strange  means  Indeed 
they  were,   and  fuch  as  coft  the  offender  little. 
Such  were  el^piatory  facrifices,  wherein  the  blood 
of  an  innocent  beaft,  or  man,  was  fhed  to  atone 
for   the  guilty  perfon,  as  if  God    was  appeafed 
whenever  the  priefts  were  glutted  with  roaft  meat, 
or  as  if  it  were  indifferent  to  him  whofe  blood  was 
jhed,  provided  his  altai^  reeked  with  gore.     This 
expiation  was  pulhed  to  fuch  a  degree  of  pious 
inhumanity,  that  fathers  nvide  burnt  offerings  of 
their  children  to  MoLota.     I  call  it  pious,  becaufe 
they  who  never  offered  up  thenifelves  f*eemed  how- 
ever toprov6  their  repentance,  as  Abraham  was 
ready  to  prove  his  faith  much  better,  by  facrificing  . 
their  children,    than    a   ram  or  an    ox.     They 
•facrificed  what  they  held  deareft   next   to  them- 
felves  i  and  they  might  think  that  they  had  the 
ex^imple  of  the  Gods,   to  authorife   the  pradice ; 
for  Sanchoniathon,    it    is    fald,   related,    that 
S  ATUkN  had  offered  up  his  only  fon   in  the  time 
of  a  plague.    **  Coelo  patri  in  holocauftum  ob- 
"  tulit.". 

3?  %  Thm 
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This  was  one  eflfedt  of  theological  engraftmenfe 
en  natural  religion.     Tlie   Supreme  Being  was? 
rcprefenfed  fo  vindicative  and  cruel,  that  nothing, 
lefs  than  afts  of  the  utmoft  cruelty  could  appeafe 
fcis  anger,  and  that  his  priefts  were  fo  many  but-^ 
chers  of  men  and  other  animals.    Another  engraft-' 
ment  of  the  fame  kind  was  deduced  from  a  very 
contrary  notion,  from  a  notion  that  God  was  con- 
ftantly  attentive  to  the  affairs  of  men,  to  the  leai^^ 
and  to  the  moft  important  alike ;  that  he  entered 
mto  the  clofeft  familiarity  with  fome,  and  gave 
audience  at  all  times  to  all.     Aflonifhing  infiances 
of  this  fort,  as  well  as  of  the  former,  might  fee  cited';' 
for  the  fame  theology,  which  reprefented  the  all- 
perfect  Being  rigorous  and    fevere  without  any 
regard  to  his  mercy,  or  even  to  his  juftice,  repre- 
fented him,  with  moft  theological  inconfiftcney, 
on  other  occafions  gracious,  converfable,  affable, 
without  any  regard  tohismajefty,  or  to  the  infinite 
fuperiority  of  his  nature.     But  thefe  inftances  are 
fo  cafily  founds  and  they  are  fo  mocking  to  e\'ery 
fmcere  therft  who  frames  the  moft  elevated,  and 
therefore  the  leaft  unworthy  fentiments  he  is  able 
ofGod,  thati  am  willing  to  fave  myfelfand  you 
the  trouble  of  reftefting  on  them.     **  Ita  taetra 
•*  funt,  ut  ea  fugiat  &  reformidet  oratio.**'     How 
should  they  be  otherwife,  when  ignorance   and 
fuperftition  were  firft  to  produce  them,  and  when 
the  eternal  unalterable  reafon  of  things,  the  know- 
fedge  of  which  is  claimed  by  men,  who  approve 
fome  of  the  moft  deteftable  of  thefe  inftances,  and 
who  produce  others  of  their  own  growth,  but  upon 
the  fame  principles,  is  for.  the  moft  part   nothing 
clfe  than  the  reafon  of  party,  of  prejudice,  of  pro- 
feflion,  andof  authority  ?  Let  me  therefore,  men- 
tion one  alone.    It  fliall  be  one  that  is  common 

to 
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<o  all  reUgfions,  and  that  carries  widi  it,  m  general 
pra&yccj  more  matter  of  ridicule  than  of  horror. 
The  inftance,  I  mean,  is  prayer;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  the  abufe  of  prayer.    To  keep  up 
a  due  fenfe  of  our  dependance  on  £rod,  for  which 
purpefe  diis  inft^tutioii  may  be  a  very  ufeful,  and 
confequently,  a  very  rational  expedient,   is  the 
<lutyof  every  man.    But  then  it  muft  be  praAifed 
in  a  manner  reconcileable  to  other  duties  of  reli* 
gion ;  in  the  firft  place,  to  an  awful  reverence 
^hidi  confifis  in  th(^  inward  fentiment  wholly,  and 
io  little  in  outward  demonftrations  that  when  thefe 
are  carried  too  far  they  become  a  ludicrous  page- 
antry of  devotion,  and  frrve  rather  todeftroy  it  in 
ftioft  minds  than  to  maintain  it  in  any ;  to  an  abfor 
hite  refignatipn  in  the  next  place,  one  ad  of  which 
is  preferable  to  ten  thoufand  colle<as.     Men  arc 
fond  of  accefa  to  the  Supreme  Being.     Nothing 
can  flatter  humanity  fo  nrnich.     As  foo^,  therefore, 
as  they  are  taught  that  they  may  have  it,  not  only 
by  their  proxies,  the  priefls,  but  by  themfelves  ini- 
niediately,  they  ufeit  familiarly  and  impertinently. 
They  put  up  contrad^dory  petitions  to  heaven  in 
all  the  churches  of  the  world.     Some  would  be  hurt- ' 
ful  to  themfelves  if  they  were  granted,  and  almoft 
all  would  be  fo  to  others^     If  the^true  God  coulcf 
be  importuned,  as  LfjciAK  reprefents  Jupiter,  he 
would  be  importuned  to  change  at  every  momeuj 
the  difpofitions  of  his  infinite  wifdom,  and  to  ac^ 
commodate  the  whple  ceepnomy  of  his  providence 
in  a  manner  &at  in^plies  often  contradiction,  tq 
difierent  and  oppc^tte  interefts^  nay  to  the  different 
and  oppc^te  capripes,  not  of  natpns  alone,  but  of 
particular  men^  women,  and  children. 

£.iNC£  I  have  mentioned  this  part  of  divine  wor? 
ihip,  amopg  othejr  extern^^  fervices.  it  may  be  pror 
per  to  take  notice  of  the  fecond  Alcibiades  which 
Mr.  Clarke  quotes^  wid  which  will  ferve,ifl 
injftake  npt,.my  purpofe  l?etter  th^n  his.    In  that 

dialogue^ 
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dialogue,  Socrates  infifts  on  the  danger  ofad- 
drefling  particular  petitions  to  the  gods,  left  wc 
Ihould  alk  what  is  evil  in  itfclf,  or  what  may  prove 
fo  in  the  event.     He  recites  the  prayer  of  fomo 
antient  poet,  which  is  little  elfe  than  a  fliort  adl  of 
refignation.     He  commends  the  Lacedaemonians 
for  addreffing  themfelves  in  much   the  feme  ftylc 
to  the  gods,  when  they  aflced  in  general  "  pulchra 
cum  bonis."     He  mentions  the  preference  given 
by  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Hammon  to  the  prayers 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  over  thofe  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the    reft  of  the    Greeks.     The  authority  of 
.    Ho^^ER  is  brought,  as  Plato,  Plutarch,  and 
generally  the  antient  writers  are  apt  to  aliedge  it  on 
all  occafion^  very  Impertinently,  to  prove  that  the 
gods  are  prone  to  be  angry,  and  to  bear  hatred  even 
'to  whole  nations.     But  Socrates  concludes  very 
rationally,   that  if  they  are  fo  they  are  not  to  be 
bribed  by  facrifices,  by  offerings,  and  by  external 
fervices,  and  that  they  regard  the  purity  of  the 
heart  alone.     Socr  ates  thought  that  human  errors 
about  the  will  of  God,  and  the  duty  of  man,  pro-* 
ceeded  from  pride  more  than  ignorance,  and  there- 
fore advifed  Alcibiades,  of  the  purity  of  whofe 
lieart   he  had  no  very  good  opinion,  **  fmce  be 
"  would  not  make  ufe  of  the  general    refigned 
**  prayer  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  becaufc  of  his 
^*  pride,  to  wait  till  he  had  learned  how  to  behave 
**  himfelf  towards  tlie  gods  and  towards  men."  He 
adds,  **  that  one  who  had  a  concern  for  him,  and 
**  a  wonderful  care  of  him,  would  be  his  inftruc- 
*'  tor,  and  would  difpel  the  darknefs  of  his  mind, 
**  as  Minerva  in  HoM6r  takes  the  cloud  from 
*'  before  the  eyes  of  Diomede,  that  he  might  bq 
**  able  to  difcern  wliat  was  good  from  what  was 
^'  evil." 

Whether  it  be  as  difficult,  as  Clarke  ima-^ 
gined,  to  fuppofe  that  Socrates  meaned  himfelf, 
in  tills  paflage,  I  examine  not.  ;  Let  if  be  that  lie 

meaned 


meaned  Ac  daemon  .of  A^cibiaoes.    Since  the 

leafier  had  an  a^ttending  daemon  who  difluaded 

and  reftrained  him  when  that  y/9^  neceffary ;  the 

fcholar  might  have  one  who  would  inform,  and 

determine  him  whenever  that  (hould  be  neceflary. 

Nay  more.     Let  it  be  as  fome  learned  men  *  have 

obferved,  that  Plato  began  to  write  immediately 

after  the  three  laft  prophets  of  the  Jews,  as  if  God 

had  raifed  up  him  to  fupply  their  place.     Let  thend 

cite  in  favor  of  this    opinion,    another   paflage 

wherein  this  philofopher  fays,  **  that  if  a  pcffedMy 

**  juft  man  ftould  appear  in  the  world,  he  would 

•*  be  imprifoned^  buiFetted,  whipped,  and  cruci- 

*'  fied,  which  muft  needs  have  been  a  prophecy  of 

**  Christ,  becaufe  Christ  was  whipped  andcru- 

"  cified;   whereas  Socrates    only    drank    the 

•*  poifon   by  which  he   was  condemned  to  die.^ 

Let  the  fame  learned  men  take  this  paflage  too,  in 

the  fecond  Alcibiades,  if  they  pleafe;»  for  another 

prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Christ,    and  of  a 

divine  revelation,  fmce    remote  events,    and  a  . 

diftant    time  are  often    fignified   by    immediate 

events,  and  the  prefent  time,  in  prophetical  lanr 

guage. 

Such  prophecies  in  Pi.ATO  will  not  be  readily, 
nor  generally  admitted,  I  think ;  neither  does 
Clarke  infill  that  they  (hould.  But  it  muft  be 
admitted,  that  Plato  infmuates  in  many  places 
<he  want,  or  the  neceflity,  of  a  divine  revelation  to 
idifcover  the  external  fervice  God  requires,  and  the 
expiation  for  fin,  to  give  ftponger  aflurances  of  the 
re^yard9  and  punifhments  that  await  men  in  anor 
dier  world,  concerning  which,  however,  he  had 
received  particular  information,  by  one  who  re- 
turned from  thence  on  purpofe,  and  to  fram^  a 
fyftem  pf  )the  whole  order  of  things,  both  in  this 

worfd 
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t^rorld  an4thc  next,  that  is,  of  the  whole  oeconomy 
of  God's  difpenfations  to  man,  and  of  his  govem* 
ment  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

XXV, 


IT  wasonfomcrfthefe  fubjcfts  Socratbs  had 
difcourfed,  when  8immias  fpoke  to  him  in  the. 
manner  quoted  J[)y  Clarke,  lie  had  owned  that 
be  did  not  ezpedt  to  attain  a  full  knowledge  of 
thefe  things,  till  the  foul  was  feparated  from  the 
body,  and  entirely  purified  in  that  other  world,  of 
which  he  gave  fo  topographical  a  defcription.  The 
conclufion  was,  **  that  fince  they  could  not  acquire 
••  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  here,  they  ihould 
^  fix  on  the  bell  and  fafeft  of  human  reafons,  and 
**  venture  on  that  bottorn  thro  the  ftorms  of  life, 
*•  unlefs  they  could  get  one  ftill  more  firm,  fuch 
^*  as  fome  divine  revelation  would  he,  to  render 
**  their  paffage  lefs  dangerous."  This  now  }s  the 
fccond  pf  the  proofs  brought  fo  (hew,  "  that  the 
*•  beft,  wifeft,  and  leaft  fuperftitious  of  the  philo- 
"  fophers  confeiTecJ  their  fenfe  of  the  want  of  a 
"  divine  revelation,  and  hoped  for  fomething  of 
**  that  nature."  The  proofs  are  pompoufly  intro- 
duced, but  the  whole  fqrce  of  them  aipounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  jSoc rates,  if'  in  truth 
Socrates  did  fay  all  lliat  hisfqholar  makes  him 
fay,  was  much- in  the  wrqng  for  not  adding  cu^ 
riofity  to  pride,  among  the  caufes  of  human  er- 
ror, concerning  the  will  of  God,  and  the  duty 
of  man;  but  Socrates  himfelf  had  a  great 
mind  to  know  more  than  (5od  has  made  his  hu-- 
man  creatures  capaWe  of  knowing,  and,  there- 
fore, more  (han  he  judged  it  ncceffary  or  ufeful 
for  them  to  know.  The  imaginary  want  had, 
therefore,   no  other  principle  than  metaphyfical 

curi- 
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curibfity.  It  could  have  no  other.  Nothing 
could  be  wanting  to  the  divine  purpofe  where 
God  had  given,  tho  he  had  limited  the  means^ 
How  abfurd,  how  tripling  is  it  then  to  bring  the 
opinion  of  philofophers  concerning  this  want^  and 
their  hopes  that  it  would  be  fupplied,  as  a  proof 
that  the  want  was  real,  and  that,  after  it  had 
been  long  complained  of,  it  was  fupplied  ?  J 
pafs  over  another  pretended '  proof  of  the  fame 
kind.  Porphyry,  whom  it  is  impoffible  to 
fee  ranked  among  the  leaft  fuperftitious  philofo- 
phers without^  furprife,  found,  it  fecms,  that  the 
univerfal  method  of  delivering  fouls  was  not  fuf- 
ficiently  known  by  philofophers. 

In  general,  thefe  men  complained  that  fenfe 
reached  but  a  little  way  in  acquiring  knowledge^ 
that  the  human  mind  was  weak,  that  the  humaa 
life  was  fhort,  and  that  the  truth  of  things  lay 
deep  in  darknefs.*  Thefe  complaints  related  tQ 
all  parts  of  fcience,  phyfical  and  metaphyfical,  to 
natural  philofophy  as  well  as  natural  theology, 
and  I  might,  therefore,  make  the  fame  ufe  of 
them  in  one  cafe,  that  Ci,arke  makes  in  the 
other,  r  might  bring  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
corporeal  nature,  and  the  fenfe  philofophers  had 
of  this  imperfe(^ion  in  proof  that  fome  neceflary 
knowledge  of  this  kind  was  wanting,  and  that  they 
had  reafon  to  hope  the  defeat  would  be  fupplied 
fooner  or  later,  fome  how  or  other,  in  a  natural  or 
in  a  fupernatural  way,  I  might  beg  the  quellion, 
like  the  dodtor,  and  having  aflumed  that  they  w^re 
ignorant  of  many  things  neceflary  to  the  phyfical, 
as  he  afllimes  with  much  kfs  reafon,  that  they 
were  of  many  things  neceflary  to  the  moral  advan- 
tages of  life  ;   I  might  argue,  that  they  had  rca-* 

fon 
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fon  to  cxpcdl  a  time  would  come,  when  men 
uoiild  be  rendered  able  to  difcover  not  only  the 
fecond,  but  the  firft  cjualities  of  fubftances,  to 
reafon  from  a  general  knowledge  of  eflcnces,  not 
from  a  particular  knowledge  of  efFefts,  and  to 
frame  by  thefe  and  other  extraordinary  means  a 
complete,  regular  and  confident  fcheme  or  fyftem 
of  the  whole  oeconomy  of  corporeal  nature. 

In  this  manner  1  might  reprefent  the  wants,  the 
complaints  and  the  expeftations  of  the  heathen 
philofophers.  Thus  I  might  argue,  and  my  rc- 
prefentation  and  my  argument  would  be  extremely 
ridiculous.  But  are  thofe  of  Clarke  lefs  fo  ?  I 
think  not.  Thefe  philofophers,  fuch  of  them,  at 
leaft,  whofe  works  are  come  down  to  us,  were 
very  ignorant  in  phyfics.  But  in  natural  theology, 
and  in  morality,  their  knowledge  was  not  deficient, 
tho  it  was  confined,  in  the  former,  to  a  very  few 
general  propofitions.  They  had  the  fame  natural 
means  of  knowing  that  we  have,  and  they  knew, 
as  well  as  we  know,  that  "  there  is  a  firft  intelli* 
"  gent  caufe  of  all  things,  that  the  infinite  wif- 
**  dom  and  power  of  this  Being  made,  and  pre* 
**  ferves  the  univerfe,  and  that  his  provic^ence  go- 
**  verns  it."  They  knew  then,  very  fully,  th# 
relation  in  which  they  flood  to  this  Being,  the 
relation  of  dependent  creatures  and  fubjedls  ^  and 
this  knowledge  was  fufficient,  or  none  would  be 
fo,  to  enforce  the  laws  he  had  given  them ;  for 
the  fame  means  that  difcovered  the  diving  exif- 
tence,  difcovered  the  divine  will  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  our  moral  obligations.  We  might  have 
expefted,  that  Clarke  would  have  fpecified  fomc 
of  thefe  moral  obligations  which  were  unknown, 
or  imperfectly  known,  to  the  philofophers,.  after 
all  his  infinuations  concerning  their  ignorance. 
But  inftead  of  doing  this,  he  infills,  in  the  very 
place  where  his  fubjedl  required  it,  on  fuch  ol>- 
fervances,  fuch  doftrines^   and  fuch  fpeculations 

alone 
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alone  as  have  been  fince  indeed  impofed  by  the 
chriftian   revelation,   but  as  cannot  be  reckoned 
neceflary  parts,  nor,  in  truth>  any   parts  of  the 
religion  of  nature  and  ofreafon.     Lactantius, 
whom  he  quotes  fo. often,  and  whofe  fuffrage  is 
in  this  cafe  of  more  weight,  becaufe  his  2eal  for 
chriftianity  was  fuch,  that  he  defended  and  taught 
it  before  he   underftood  it,   gives  up   the  point. 
The  philofophers,  according  to  him,  cjifcovered 
the   whole  truth,    and  the  whole  fecret  of  divine 
religion*.     No  doubt  they  did  fo,  and  the  natu- 
ral divine  religion  which  they  difcovered,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  chriftian.     There  is  n6  one  mo- 
ral precept  in  the  whole  gofpel,  as  I  have  hinted 
already,  which  was  not  taught  by  heathen  philo- 
fophers.    Even  thofe  refinements  upon  virtue,  to 
wliich  our   divines  are  willing  to  fuppofe,  thjit 
mere  humanity  could  not  reach,  were  taught  by 
fome  heathen  lages,  and  praftifed  by  fome  hea- 
then faints,  as  well  before  as  after  the  coming  of 
Christ.     Before  this  time,  their  religioHi  that  I 
mean  of  fome  of  the  philofophers,  was  much  more 
fpiritual  than  that  of  the  Jews.     After  this  time. 
It  vied  for  fpirituality,   for  myftery,  and  for  fu- 
pernatural    efFefts  with    the  Chriftian.     To   be 
humble,  to  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
the  world,  to  mortify  the  flefh,  to  be  patient  un  • 
der  afflidtions,  to  forgive  injuries,  to  return  good 
for  evil,  were  particular  dodrines  of  paganifm,  as 
univerfal  charity  or  benevolence  was  the  broad 
foimdation  of  their  moral  fyftem,     This  matter  is 
ftrongly  and  largely  exemplified  in  the  third  boojf 
of  the  *'  alnetanae  quaeftiones" ;  for  it  ferved  bi- 
ftiop  Hurt's  argument  in  that  place  to  (hew,  what 
it  ferved  Dr.  Clarke's  argument  in  his  Evidences 
to  c'onceaL 

Hovr 

*  Totam  igitur  verltatem,  et  6auie  divinae  religionii  arca- 
num philofophi  aui^efunt.  L.  7. 
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How  trifling  is  it,  after  this,  to  infiflt  on  tho 
difputes  of  a  theological  kind  j  for  of  a  moral 
kind  there  were,  properly  fpeaking,  none  that 
arofe  anrong  the  philofophers  f  They  were  dif^ 
putes  about  words,  or  about  fome  very  Infignifi- 
cant  fpeculations,  and  no  more;  for  the  morality 
ofZENo,  and  of  Epicurus,  reduced  to  praftice, 
was  the  fame.  But  to  proceed  ;  how  ftrongly 
might  this  objeftioa  be  retorted  on  the  fathers  of 
the  chrifttan  church  ?  To  objeft  that  the  heathen 
had  no  one  complete  fcheme  wherein  all  the  mo^ 
ral  duties  were  colleAed  together,  inflead  of  be^ 
ing  taught  occafionally,  is  ridiculous,  fmce  the 
fame  objeftion  migjit  be  made,  if  it  was  one,  to 
chriftianity  likewife.  But  the  divines  who  objedt 
this  mean  fomething  more.  Wheij  they  fay  that 
the  philofophers  were  unable  to  comprehend  the 
truth  of  religion,  tho  they  difcovered  and  ex- 
plained atmoft  all  the  particulars  wherein  it  con-r 
fifts*,  tliey  mean  by  the  entire  fcheme  they  refer 
to,  the  fummary  of  their  own  theology,  wherein 
the  h\l  and  the  redemption  of  man,  and  all  the 
myfteries  of  chriftianity  are  contained.  This  they 
call  the  whole  dodkrine,  and  defign  of  true  reKn 
gion  from  the  original  to  the  cpnfummation  of  all 
things,  and  of  this  the  heathen  philofophers  might 
well  be  ignorant,  fince  no  man  could  know  it 
who  was  not  taught  by  St.  Paul,  or  by  Ibme 
chriftian  dodtorf. 

Thus  their  ignorance  of  true  religion  is  acr 
counted  for  not  a  little  hypothetically.  But  even 
thus  their  complaints  are  not  juftified,  nor  the  ex- 
pedations  imputed  to  them  rendered  reafonable. 
They  /nuft  needs  be  jgnorapt  of  true  religion,  if 

natural 

*  .  .  .  •    Qmmvis  ea  fere,  quibus  fuinnia  ipfa  conftat,  et 
vtdcrinc,  et  explicaveript.    Lact.  L.  7. 

t  Venim  autem  mm  nift   ejps  fciie  eft,  oui  fit  dodos  4 
Deo.  lb.  -v--  f  T. 
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fttttlral  religion  was  a  part  of  it  dnly*  even  at  that 
time,  as  it  is  at  this.     They  could  not  know  a  re^ 
vealed  religion,  nor  any  real  want  of  it  before  the 
revelation  Was  made,  and  the  knowledge  fhey  had 
was  fuch  as  the  author  of  mature  nad  tnougdt  fuf-^ 
ficfent,  fince  he  had  given  them  no  more.     Their 
complaints  and  their  eipeAattons,  therefore,  were 
founded  in  proud  curiofity,  and  vain  prefump- 
tion.     The  ufe  which  Clarke  makes  of  them  is 
fomcthing  worfe.      'to  approve  them,  and  to  de- 
duce from  the  fuppofed  rcaifenablenefs  of.tfiemf 
the  neceffity  of  a  further  revelation,  is  to  w^igli 
his  own  opinion,  and  tlieifs^  againft  providence*- 
It  is  to  fay,   that  they  faw  before,  and  that  he  has 
feen  fihcc  this  fortnei'  revelation  \^as  made,  thd 
nc^effity  of'lt  to  reform  mankind  cfFeftifally,  by 
opening  to  them  the  whole  doiSrine  and  defign  of 
true  religion,  which  were  opened  in  part  only  to 
the  heathen  world ;  and  that  the  event  has  jufli- 
fied  the  complaints,  and  the^  expeftation.     This 
latter  has  been   a  topic  of  much  theological  tri- 
umph.    Bring  me  a   man,  fays  LicTANTius*^- » 
who  is  choleric,  who  is  giVen  to  rail,  who  is  un- 
fuly  and  fierce,  with  a  few  w^d^of  God  I  will 
render  him  as  tame  as  a  ftieep.     Br?ng  me  one 
who  is  given  up  to  his  luft,  and  fo  he  goes  en. 
**  Numquifs  haec  phildbphorum  aut  unquam  prae- 
^  ftitit,  aift,  praeftare  fi  velit,  poteft  ?'•     Did  any 
one  of  the  philofophers  do  fo  much,  or  could  he,  if 
he  would  ?     **  Itwas  hard,  fays  St.  Austin,  where 
he  mentions  the  letter  of  Porphyry  to  Anebo, 
•'  it  was  hard  for  fo  great  a  philofopher  to  difco-' 
•*  ver,   to    expofe,    and    boldly    to  con v id  the 
•*  wlrole    diabolical    fociety,    which   every   little 
"  old  chrffiian   woman   difcovers  at  once,    and 
•*  deteflfs     openly.       Quam    qu^j^      anicula^ 
t[  chrilfiana  nee  noflc  cofnctatur,  et  uberrima  de- 

!'  tef- 

*  Vid.  the  quotatioa  in  the  Erid. 
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*'  teftatur."  Thus  the  triumph  of  the  gofpel  dv^t 
ignorance  and  immorality,  and  the  reformation 
of  the  world,  by  the  publication  of  it,  are  fre- 
quently magnified.  But  when  we  confider  the 
means  of  reforming  mankind,  which  the  heathen 
philofopherS^  and  the  chriftian  divines,  have  had 
in  their  turns,  afed  compare  the  progrefs  made  in 
this  great  work  by  both,  It  will  appear  that  the 
former  had  not  fufficlent  mean6,  (fo  far  their  com- 
plaints were  well  founded)  nor  the  latter  a  fuccefs 
proportionable  to  the  means  they  had;  In  fhort, 
if  Clarke's  way  of  reafoning  be  good,  fome 
extraordinary  and  fupernatural  afliftanceto  reform, 
the  world,  is  ftill  wanting;  for  it  wbuld  be  impi- 
ous to  fay,  that  a  further  revelation  is  juft  as  ne- 
ceflary  now  as  it  was  before  the  coming  of 
Christ. 


xxvi. 


To  (peak  of  the  want  of  fufficient  rneans  to 
propagate  natural  religion,  dlftindlly  from 
the  want  of  a  fufticient  knowledge  of  it^  which  are^ 
often   purpofely   confounded  together,    that  the' 
firft   which  is  true,  may  cover  the  laft  which  is 
falfe,  muft  be  our  next  tafk. 

There  was  no  creedj  nor  any  aft  of  unifor- 
mity impofed  on  the  heathen  philofopHers.  ,  But 
ftill  it  is  not  true,  that  the  fyfterti  of  moral  obliga- 
tions, or  natural  religion,  was  to  them  a  wide  fci 
wherein  they  wandered  without  knowing  their 
way,  or  having  any  guide.  It  is  not  true,  that 
they  were  unable  to  make  out  upon,  what  princi- 
ples orig*  .  and  for  what  end  ultimately,  the 
choice  cif  Virtue  was  to  be  made  *.  They  had 
better  guides  than  Clarke,  whom  it  was  in  their 

power 
•  Vid.  Evid.  p.  176.   191. 
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power  to  follow,  nature  and  reafon ;  one  pointed 

.out  thek  way  with  a  fteady  hand,  and  the  other 

was  fufficient  to  lead  them  in  it,  the  very  purpofe 

for  which  it  was  given;     The  ongrnal  principles 

of  this  choice  were  llrongly  laid  in  the  conftitution 

of  things,  and   thefe  philofophers  riluft  have  been 

ilupid,  as  well  as  blind,  if  they  had   not  felt,  as 

well  ^s  feen,  that  the  ultimate  end  of  this  choice 

was   the  hapjTinefs  of  mankind.      Tliey   felt  hy 

they  faw  it,  they  proved  it  to  others.     Virtue  was 

not  only   nxommended  as  wife,  and  reafdnable, 

and  fit  to  be  chofen,  but  furely  it  was  eilablifhed 

by  them  to  be  of  plain  necciTity,  and  indifpenfabte 

obligation ;  fmce  it  was  taught  to  be  ihe  perfedion 

of  our  nature,  as  well  as  the  pofitive  will  of  God, 

and  fince  the  greateft  part  cf  thenfi  did  their  utmoft 

to  eftablilTi  a  belief  of  rewards  and  punifhments 

in  a  future  lifi,  that  they  might  allure  to  virtue, 

and  d'i:ter  from  vice,  the  more  effeftually.     But 

the  generality  of  mankind  continued  in  their  evil 

habits,  notwilhftanding  all  thefe  doftrines,  and  all 

the  inftitutions  contrived  to  enforce  them.     What 

promifed  to  be  efFeAual  in  fpeculation,  proved  in- 

cfFedlual   in  pradice.      Vice   was  checked,   but 

virtue  did  not  prevail.     The  conqueft  was  never 

complete. 

Shall  we  fay  that  the  reafon  of  this  wasbecaufe 
the  milfionaries  of  natural  religion,  who  fet  them- 
felves  in  earneft  abbut  this  excellent  work,  were 
/ew  *?  But  this  reafon  will  not  hold,  for  how  fetv 
foeverthey  might  ^be  in  general,  they  were  nume- 
rous enough  at  particular  times,  in  particular  pla- 
ces, and  yet  even  then  and  there  we  do  not  find, 
that  they  made  any  proportionable  progrefs,  altfio 
they  could  not  fail  to  do  fome  good  by  their  ex- 
hortations, inftrudlions,  and  examples.  Socrates, 
his  fcholars,  and  all  the  great  men  whom  the  aca- 
demy produced,  may  be  reckoned  a  number  of 

milfionaries 
t  Evid.  p.  173. 
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hilirionaries  fufficient  to,  preach  the  duties  of  tiatu* 
ral  religion,  with  full  effedk  in  fuch  a  city  as  Athens. 
Socrates  fct  himfelf  in  good  earneft,  furely, 
about  this  excellent  work.  He  went  from  ftreet 
io  ftreet,  and  from  bne  public  place  to  another^  as 
the  apoilles  did  fomc  centuries  afterwards  in  their 
difperfions.  If  he  preached  with  the  fame  fimpli- 
fcity,  lie  preached  with  the  fame  zcaL  If  he  had  not 
all  the  gifts  of  the  fpirit,  he  had  foftieof  them,  no 
doubt ;  for  tho  he  could  hot  work  miracles  to  prove 
the  dfvlnity  of  his  miflibn^  he  died  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  dbftrine.  What  was  the  efte6l  of  all 
this  ?  He  rhade  a  great,  he  coiild  not  make  a 
good,  man  of  his  favourite  dlfciple  Alcibiadesi 
and  tho  he  rendered,  or  contributed  to  render,  the 
fchools  of  phllofophy  nurferies  of  religion,  as  well 
as  of  learning,  which  were  dwaysopen,  and  always 
(crowded,  yet  how  fitiall  a  progrefs  was  made  in 
the  Athenian  common-wealth  towards  the  refor- 
mation of  niankind  ^  Miflidnaries  were  not  want->> 
ing  in  this  inftance,  and  a  greater  number  would 
not  have  had  a  greater  effed. 

Sh  AtL  we  (ay  that  the  reafon  of  this  was,  becaufe 
hiany  of  the  philofophers  were  fo  vicious  them- 
felves,  that  they  contradicted  their  precepts  by 
their  examples,  "  ut  cum  eorum  viti  mirabilitcr 
*'  pugnct  oratio?"  This  reafon  will  not  hold 
neither,  and  I  might  befurprifed  at  Clarke,  for 
bringing  it,  if  I  did  not  confider  him,  like  other 
polemical  writers,  accuftomed  to  vend  his  argu- 
ments by  tale  rather  than  by  weight,  and  ready 
to  employ  fuch  as  have  a  fpecious  appearance^ 
liow  weak  foever  tliey  really  are,  in  hopes  that 
fome  of  his  readers  may  be  caught  by  them. 
TuLLY  bcafts  in  his  fecond  Tufculan,  as  he 
does  in  all  his  writings,  the  wonderful  effedts  of 
phllofophy,  and  thofe  which  he  mentions,  arc 
fuch  as  natural  theology  and  moral  {>hiJQfo^y 

ca» 
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thn  alone  produce,  **  medetur  animis,  inaries  foli- 
**  citudines   detrahit,  cupiditatibus  liberat,  pellit 
*'  timores."  But  philofophy  cannot  product  thefcj 
he  fays*,  in  all  men  alike,    nor  Be  of  any  great 
ctficacy  unlefs  (he  works  on  a  fui table  and  proper 
nature  •,  for  which  reafon  philofophers  themP^lves, 
they  who  have  taught,  difpiited,  and  writ  on  all 
thefe   fubjefts,  have  been   feldom   influenced  by 
them.     Scarce  fiere  and  there  one  is  to  b-i  found 
who  lives  up  to  his  own  doftrines  and  rules  of  life. 
TuLLY  purfues  his   inveftive  againft  the  levity; 
vanity,  inconfiftency,  avarice,  and  other  vices  of 
thefe  men  ;  and  Clarke  imagined  that  thisfketcH 
of  their  characters  would  furnifh  an  excellent  rea- 
fon the  'more,  whereby  to  account   for  the  littM 
progrefs  they  made  in  reforming  the  world.     But 
he  fliould  have  been  reftrained  from  infilling  on 
this  argument,    both  by  the  reafon  of  the  thing, 
and  by  a  regard  to  the  order  of  which  he  was.     If 
the  vices  of  many,  among  thofe  who  were  inifli- 
onaries  of  morality  in  the  heathen  world,  difap- 
pointed  the  common  endeavours  of  all ;  how  camp 
it  to  pafs,  that  chriftianity  made  fo  great  a  pro- 
grefs afterwards  f      How  can  the  clergy  of  youir 
church,  or  of  ours,  pretend  that  they  contribute 
now,  or  ever  did  contribute,^  to  the   reformation 
of  mankind  f      No  age,   whereof  we  have  any- 
certain  anecdotes,  can  be  pointed  out,    whereifi 
all  the  vices  that  Tully  imputes  to  moft  of  the 
heathen  philofophers,  did  not  prevail  among  moft 
of  the  Chriftian  divines,  with  great  circumllances 
of  aggravation.     They  have  had  not  only  all  the 
vices  incident  to  human  nature  in  cofnmon  with 
other  men,  but  they  have  had  the  particular  vices 
of  their  order,  for  fuch  there  are,  and  fuch  I  fhall 
have  occafion  to  fhew  that   there  are.     Read  the 
entire  paflTage,  confult  your  memory,   look  round  ^ 
Vol.  V.  CL  you,' 

+  Non  idem  poteft  apud  oranes.    Turn  valet  multum  cum 
eft  idoneain  complexa  naturais. 
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you,  and  then  you  (hall  tell  me  what  you  jbink  of 
Clarke's  argument.  You  ftiall  tell  it  in  my  ear- 
I  exjped  no  more ;  for  I  know  how  deCrous  you 
are  to  keep  fair  with  orders,  whatever  liberties 
you  take  with  particular  men.  For  my  own  part, 
who  have  not  the  fame  difcretion,  I  will  fay  bold- 
ly that  the  clergy  both  of  your  diurch  and  of  mine 
are,  in  general,  the  moft  negligent  of  railljonaries, 
and  fitter  much  to  binder  by  tneir  example,  thi^i? 
to  promote  hy  theix  dpdrine,  the  advancement  of 
religion,  natural  or  revealed- 

Shai.l  we  fay  th^t  the  fublime  doftrines,  anc| 
abftraft  arguments  of  Plato,  and  other  philofo- 
phers,  were  by  np  means  fitted  for  the  bi^lk  and 
Common  fort  of  mankind .?  Or  (half  we  fix  the 
reafon  of  the  little  progrefs  they  made,  in  their 
ignorance  of  tne  whole  fcheme,  order,  ^nd  ftate 
of  things?  Should  we  do  both  like  the  author  of 
the  Evidences,  we  Ihoujd,  like  him,  contradidt 
ourfelves;  becaufe,  if  the  dof^rincs  of  Plato,  for 
inftance,  were  too  fublime,  and  his  arguments  too 
abftra^,  they  muft  have  bpen  much  more  fp  had 
he  known,  and  gone  about  to  explain  all  that  is 
called  theSyhqle  fcheme,  order  and  ftate  of  things. 
It  is  rparvelldus  to  qonfider,  how  many  of  the  moft 
yenned  precepts  of  chriftian  morality  were  taught 
by  him,  feveral  centuries  before  Christ  and  his 
apoftles  tayght  thepa.  Such  were  thofe  about  imi- 
tating pod,  and  others  th^t  have  been  mentioned 
above,  it  is  ftiU  more  marvellous  to  confider, 
that  fome  of  the  molt  pj^ofoi^nd  myfteries  of  chrif- 
tianity  were  taught  by  this  philofopher,  feyer^l 
centuries  before  they  were  revealed.  Such  was 
the  dodti^ine  of  the  Trinity,  in  explaining  which  ^f 
he  advanced  fome  errors,  he  c^id  no  more  than 
many  chri'llian  divines  havq  done  from  the  moft 
early  ages  of  the  church,  no  more  than  ^ye  are 
bound  to  believe  that  Wilson  and  Clarke  him- 
felf  have  done,  unlefs  we  renounce  that  orthodox 

profeffion 
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ptofeffipp  of  faflh  whipb  all  ihe  fathers  q(  flie  church 
nave  Jh^id  frQm  jfepfe  pf  |he  fllc^ae^ji  council  down 
to  Dr.  WaterLand,  and  my  gpiod  upclc  the  earl 
!of  NpTT"i]^<JHAM,     Hpjy  this  XWJ^  be  accounted 
&r,'  I  4®  iipt  pj^urae  td  xJetejcjBjAe,  tho  I  have 
fofQi^whetc  or  other  pxe/iar^f^d  tp  gliefs.     But  t}iis 
W«  may  #%«  *,  thajt  if  JP^^to  had  knpwn  the 
nifetho^  of^o4>g9vi5riiing  tjig  wprld,  hisdefign 
in  cr^tfflg  fliantiucl,  the  mgw^l  dignity  pf  hu- 
man  Jiatur^,    the  jgrpund  jafid  cirCumftaaces  of 
men's  prefect  corrupt  coaditipjij,  th^\  njajiner  of 
tht  ^vine  int^pofitlwi,   neoeffajry  to  their  teco- 
ycry,  fiid  thpgWim^  (end  to  whi^  God  intended 
finally  tp  (;omh^  thewj,  5.S  w.el]  a^  h^  ki?ew  the 
fyftem  of  a  Trinity,  ,Qfa  future  judgrnent,  of  an 
Iscaveny  m  hdl,  aod  a  p^fgptpry ;;  Tie  whp  15  fo 
often  iinintie.iligibj.e  pow-  wpyjd  have  t>een  vaftly 
mot^  fo.     Uc  wpyld  nave  been,  therefore,  lets 
fitted  than  hP  w*^  ^  i^  bulk  ancj  common  fort 
of  rnankinjcl,    aa4  ftv  thip  ^eat  wprj^  pf  reforma- 
tion. 

StfAjLL  w^  (ay,  fiiwlJy,  th^t  the  heathen  philofo- 
phers  M^ere  unequal  tp  this  ^eat  work,  begai^fe 
their  ^jpftfineswey^. not  enforced  by  a  divine  au- 
thority? Even  this  r^afon  ^ili  prove  nothing; 
for  the  phildppl^eis  ajxd  ia\yjgivers  aid  enfpjrce  their 
dodtidn^and  JLaw$  by  adiyiqe  authority,  and  call 
an  faigh^  prij^cipl^  tp  the  aififtancQ  pf  philofophy, 
than  bare  lifBafon.  Zoroaster,  Hpstanes^  the 
magi,  itfee  prophets  and  feers  of  Egypt,  Minos, 
Fytha0.<^^^,  Nf^MAi  in  ibprt,  ajl  the  fathers 
of  heaiiben  ^ineolpgy,  all  thofe  who  founded  or  re- 
foriwd  religions  a^d  <;on)monwiealdi§9  made  fhefe 
pnetenfions,  ajid  tbeir  pretenfipfi^  w^eje  admitted. 
ybcy  voce  iiwppftprs,  but  fhey  pal&d  in  vulgar 
opinion  for  perfons  divinely  in^ired  and  commlf- 
fioned.  Some  good  they  did,  but  little  that  was 
permanent,  not  becaufe  they  wanted  the  opinion 
CLz  of 

•  Evid.  p.  176. 
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of  a  divine  authority  for  them,  but  becaufe  thfey 
employed  it  abfurdly,  or  becaufe  even  this  opini- 
on was  not  fufficient. 

To  what  now  are  we  reduced  ?     Since  the  pre- 
cepts and  motives,  offered  by  the  beft  philofophers, 
have  been  never  able  to  reform  mankind   effciSlu- 
ally  *,  without  the  alliftancc  of  fome  higher  prrn- 
cipl/2,  and  fome  divine  authority,  nor  eveh  when 
both  of  thefe  have  been  affiimed,  may  we  not  be 
led  to  think,  that  fuch  a  reformation  is  impraSi- 
cable  ?     May  we  not  conclude,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  all  ages,  that  no  means  can  bring  it  about, 
and  thofe   which  have  been  employed  lefs  than 
any  ?     There  is  a  perpetual  ccnflift  in  the.breatt 
of  every  man,  who  endeavours  to  rellrain  his  ap- 
petites, to  govern  his  paillons,  and  to  make  reafon, 
as  TuLLY  exprefles  it,  the  law  of  his  lifef.     Juft 
fuch  a  conflid  there  is  between  virtue  and  vice, 
in  the   great  commonwealth  pf  mankind.     If  the 
conflict  was  not  maintained  by  religious  and  ci- 
vil inftitmions,   the  human  ftate  would  be  intole- 
rable ;    and  (ho  it  be  maintained,   as  the  fuccefs 
is  Various,  the  ftate  is  very  rmperfedl.     The  me- 
thod taken  to   fix  this  fuccefs  on  the  right  fide, 
by  calling  in  artificial'  theology,  has  contributed 
more  to  fubdue  reafon  than  vice  and  immorality. 
Reafon  has  been  laid  afide,    natural   religion  has 
been  no"lonL;er  folely,  nor  fo  much  as  diredly, 
concerned  in  the  conteft.     Authority  has  ufurped- 
the.  place  of  one,   fupcrftition  of  the  other;  and 
thefe  two  have  been  oppofed  almoft  alone  to  the 
torrent  of  human  pafiions,  and  to  the  diforders  of 
mankind  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world  ;  fo  that, 
wherever  philofophy  and  reafon  could  lift  up  their 
heads,  they  have  had  the  remedy  to  corabat  as 
well  as  the  difeafe. 

•  '    -   XXVII. 
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XXVH. 


THERE  is  a  country,  into  the  antiquities 
of  which  we  look  further  bade  than  into 
thofe  of  any  other,  and  where  we  may  find  exam- 
ples to  confirm  and  illuftratc  what  is  here  faid,  by 
comparing  the  efFeds  of  natural  religion,  unmixed 
and  uncorrupted,  with  thofe  of  artificial  theology 
and  fuperftition.  The  country,  I  mean,  is  China, 
whofe  traditions  and  hiftories  deferve,  at  leaft,  as 
much  credit  as  thofe  of  antient  nations  that  have 
been  known  to  us  longer,  and  which  our  fcholars 
quote  with  fo  much  affurance.  '  Now  natural  rer 
Hgion  feems  to  have  been  preferved  more  f)ure 
and  unmixed  in  this  country  than  in  any  other, 
and  for  a  longer  time  from  that  when  it*  was  firft 
inhabited,  and  government  was  firft  eftablifhed  \n 
it*.  The  antient  Chinefe  held  it  unlawful  to 
difpute  about  the  divine  nature,  about  the  attri- 
butes of  God, 'the  exercife  of  his  power,  or  the 
condudl  of  his  providence;  and  it  ftenis  very 
plain  that  the  concife  manner  in  which  their  fages 
expreffed  themfelves,  whenever  they  fpcke  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  upon  which  their  refining 
fucceflbrs  have  endeavoured  to  found,  in  part  at 
leaft,  their  atheifm,  proceeded  frorh  this  modeft, 
this  reafonable,  and  this  pious  principle.  They 
obferved  the  order  of  nature,  and  from  thence  they 
deduced  all  the  rules  of  private  morality  and  pub- 
lic policy.  To  compare  hiscondudt  with  the 
law  of  heaven  and  earth,  t  is  the  charadler  of  a 
perfeft  prince,  in  the  works  of  Confucius.  That 
reafon  (hould  prefide  over  paflion,  was  the  great 

rule 
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rule  of  life,  and  to  walk  according  to  it,  was  to 
walk  in  the  great  high  way  of  life  ||.  Thus  they 
were  led  by  fimple  ifid  plain  reafonings,  from 
the  works  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  three  kinds 
of  moral  obligations,  to  thofe  of  an  individual,  of 
the  mcniber  of  a  family,  and  of  tlie  member  of  a 
political  focicty.  Bare  iJeafcn  enfbrced  fo  well 
the  pradtiice  of  natural  rdligioHj.  by  the  laws 
and  GOrtlVitution^  of  this  empire,  and  the  du- 
ties of  it  became  fo  habitlial  by  education  and 
cuftom,  that  this  people  enjoyed  under  their  two 
firft  imperial  fartiilies,  which  continued  eleven 
hundred  years,  all  the  bleflirigs  of  public  and  pri* 
vate  virtue  that  humanity  is  capable  of  enjoying. 
So  we  muft  underftartd  the  defctiptions  of  this  gol- 
den age ;  for  tho  the  Chinefe  lived  in  a  ftate  of 
innocence  and  fimplicity  whilft  it  lafled,  yet  as 
they  were  fubjedV,  like  other  nations,  to  phyfical 
evils,  fo  may  we  affure  ourfelvfes  that  they  were 
neither  infallible  nor  impeccable,*  nor  therefore 
entirely  exempt  from  moral  eyiL  It  is  enough 
for  the  honor  of  reafon,  and  of  natural  religion^ 
that  thefe  principles,  enforced  by  civil  authority, 
appear  'n  this  inftance  to  haVe  anfwered  the  pur- 
pofes  of  true  religion  much  better  by  themfelves, 
than  thefe  purpofes  have  been  ever  anfwered  by 
all  the  •expedients^  and  all  tile  adventitious  helps^ 
that  phiiofophers,  Icgiflators,  and  priefts  have  ae- 
vifed/ 

Whether  any  other  nation  afforded  an  exam- 
ple'of  the  fame  kind,  we  k«ow  not.  But  this  we 
know,  that  when  other  nations  begin  to  appear, 
they  appear  already  under  the  influence  of  ablurd 
tlieology  and  grbfe  fupierftition,  and  that  the  Chi- 
ncfe  began  in  the  fame  remotfe  antiquity  to  fall 
into  the  fame  errors^  and  all  the  confequences  of 
them.      Under  their  third  imperial  family,    the 

affedation 
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affe<ftation  of  imagining  and  unfolding  myfteries, 
and  of  explaining  the  firft  principle  of  all  things, 
grew  into  falhion  amongft  them,  and  the 
Table  of  Fohi,  or  the  book  Yekim,  which  13 
nothing  more  than  a  draught  of  fixty  four 
figures,  compofed  of  three  hundred  and  eighty 
four  lines,  fome  broken,  and  fome  entire,  furnifhed 
to  the  lludious  labors  of  Venv am  and  Cheucum^ 
and  other  commentators,  as  much  fublime  know- 
ledge as  ever  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis  furnifhed 
to  a  profound  cabalift  or  whimfical  divine.  From 
the  various  changes,  and  different  combinations  of 
thefe  lines,  they  proceeded,  as  Pythagoras  did 
from  numbers,  and  Plato  from  immaterial  forms 
and  incorporeal  eflences,  to  ere<5l  fyftems  of  natur 
ral  and  moral  philofophy.  When  they  had  once 
departed  from  fimplicity  and  truth,  in  tnefearqh  pf 
myftery,  they  foon  imagined  themfelves  capable  of 
attaining  unattainable  knowledge;  the  moft  chi- 
merical paft  for  real,  and  they  boafted  of  nothing 
lefs  than  to  explain  the  wliole  fcheme,  order,  and 
ftate  of  things.  ThUs  reafon  was  abufed  by  pre- 
tended fcience,  and  natural  religion  was  deformed 
by  mfetaphyfical  fpeculations,  and  fiiperffitious 
devotioris. 

Li  LaoKium  was  a  philofopher  of  the  feme  age 
with  Confucius,  and  both  of  them  of  the  fame 
with  Pyti^agoR  as.  Whether  the  Chinefe  and  the 
Samian  had  the  fame  matters,  I  know  not.  But  if 
they  h^d^  thefe  mailers  weire  rather  indian  gymno- 
fophifts  than  hebrew  prophets.  Several  circum- 
llanccs  incline  to  think  fo.  The  dogm^  particu- 
larly, in  the  Taofu,  where  it  is  faid  that  the  firft 
reafon  produced  one,  one  two,  two  three,  and  three 
all  things,  is  ajargon  very  like  to  that, of  Pyth v 
GORAS  which  DIOGENES  Laertius  has  preferved, 
which  he  arid  Li  Lao  Kiun?  niight  have  learned  in 
India,  but  which  there  is  no  pretence  to  fufpedt  that 
the  latter  could  have  learned  in  Paleftine.    The 

Chincfc 
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Chinefe  taught  the  fame  moral  philofophy  tliat  had 
been  always    taught  in  China,  but  he  took  advan- 
tage o^  the    metaphyiical  folly  wliich  prevailed  at 
that  time,  and  'which  even  Confucius  had   coun- 
tenanced, to  broach  a  new  and  a  moll  extravagant 
theology.     He  founded  it  perhap?,  on  fome   in- 
terpretations of  the  book  Yekim  ;  but  however  he 
founded  it,  he  eftablifhed  it  with  fo  much   fuc- 
cefs  that  he  himfelf  was  worfhipped  at  laft  :    tem- 
ples and  ftatues    were  ere Aed  to  many  of  his  feft, 
all  that  impofture  could  impofe  on  credulity  was 
impofed,  natural    theology  was  abominably  cor- 
rupted, and  a  ridiculous  external  fervice  took  the 
place,  in  great  meafure,  of  real  virtue  and  true 
devotion. 

This  feft  prepared  the  way  for  another,  which 
had  prevailed  in  India  near  a  thoufand  years  be- 
fore our  chriftian  aera,  but  was  not  introduced 
into  China  till  fixty  five  years  after  it.  '  This  fc6t 
was  that  of  Foe,  who  raifcd  a  fpiritual  empire  in 
the  Eaft,  that  has  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  all 
others,  under  different  forms  and  appellations,  in 

extent  and  duration.  Foe  lived  in  a  defert,  un- 
der the  caie  of  four  jogues,  or  gymnofophifts, 
till  he  was  thirty  years  old.  Then  he  appeared 
in  the  world,  affumed  divinity,  and  declared 
himfelf  to  be  the  faviour  of  men,  for  whofe 
fakes  hg  had  condefccnded  to  be  born,  that 
he  might  recover  them  from  their  errors, 
expiate  their  fins,  and  lead  them  into  the  way 
of  being  happy  hereafter ;  for  he  threatened 
future  punifhments  to  thofe  who  did  not  believe 
in  him,  nor  fubmit  to  his  dodrines.  Volumin- 
ous legends  of  miracles  wrought  at  his  birtb,  and 
in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  were  publifhed  by  ten 
of  his  difciples.  Well  might  they  be  voluminous, 
fmce  his  pretended  miflion  lafted  nine  and  forty 
years,  and  v/e  may  aflure  ourfelves  that  attefta- 
iions  of  them  were  not  wanting,  fince  the  num7 
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ber  of  profelytes  he  made  in  that  tipie  was  im- 
menfe.  They  were  divided  in  different  clafe. 
To  belitve  implicitly,  and  to  dbferve  the  rules  of 
morality  were  required  from  all,  and  the  leall  ere  ■ 
dible  aufterities  were  praftifed  by  fome,  as  they 
continue  to  be  at  this  day. 

Both  thefe  religions  are  ftill  fubfifting  in 
China.  What  has  been  the  efFed  of  them  ?  The 
antient  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  empire  are  invio- 
lably kept,  and  good  government  is  maintained 
by  them,  independently  of  thefe.  But  are  the 
Chinefe  vgrown  better  men  ?  No.  They  build 
monafteri'js  for  bonzes,  they  endow  them  richly, 
they  adorn  their  pagods  or  temples,  they  proftrate 
themfelves,  they  pray,  they  make  their  offeiings, 
and  they  burn  gilded  paper  in  them,  after  which 
they  rob  or  cheat  without  fcruple,  and  indulge 
themfelves  in  practices  which  natural  religion  ab- 
hors the  moft.  There  is  fomething  worfe  than 
this.  Thfe  true  principles  of  religion  being  re- 
moved, and  thefe  phantaftic  principles  placed  in 
lieu  of  them,  the  foundation  of  all  religion  is  fap- 
ped  at  once.  They  who  cannot  perfuade  them- 
felves that  the  religion  jhey  fee  pra^tifcd  is  a  fer- 
vice  fit  to  be  paid  to  a  Supreme  Being,  nor  con- 
fequently  required  by  any  fuch  being,  Aide  eafily 
from  the  belief  that  there  is  no  religion,  to  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  God.  This  happened  in 
China,  where  the  literati,  or  learned  men,  are 
in  truth  a  fedl  of  atheifts,  and  theifm  feems  to 
be  the  portion  of  the  vulgar  alone.  Such  has 
been,  and  is  at  this  day  the  cftedl  of  artificial 
theology,  and  fuperftitious  devotion  in  that 
cQuntry.  The  jefuits,  from  whofe  relations,  as 
from  the  beft  authority  in  this  cafe,  I  have  ta- 
kers what  I  have  faid  on  the  fubject,  pretend 
that  Foe,  pr  Xaca  himfelf,  gave  occafion  to 
the  atheifm  that  has  been   fmce  eftabliflied,  by 

declaring 
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declaring,  before  his  death,  to  fome  of  his  diC- 
ciples,  his  inward  dodlrine,  which  tranfpired 
afterwards.  He  confeffcd,  they  fay,  that  he 
had  concealed  the  truth  under  the  veil  of  types, 
of  metaphors,  and  parables  ;  that  vacuity  and 
inanition  were  the  firft  principles^  of  all  things, 
beyond  which  nothing  was  to  be  found.  What 
is  meaned  by  the  terms  that  the  jefuits  tranflate 
*'  vacuum  et  inane",  I  know  not,  nor  is  it 
worth  our  while  to  gucfs.  Thus  much  is  plain, 
the  confequence  of  refining  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, beyond  the  obvious  dictates  of  nature 
and  reafon,  has  been  fuperftition,  and  enthu- 
fiafm,  or  atheifm,  not  reformation  of  manners 
in  China. 


XXVIIL 


IF  we  Ycturn  now  to  thofe  countries,  with 
which  we  are  better  acquainted,  we  (hall  find 
in  them  much  the  fame  courfe  of  things.  We 
fhall  find,  indeed,  natural  religion  no  where  efta^ 
bliflied  in  it's  full  extent  and  purity,  as  it  feems 
to  have  been  once  in  China.  Some  firft  princi- 
ples of  it  were  known  and  praciifed  by  people  the 
leaft  civilifed,  as  Justin*  reprefents  them  to  have 
been  by  the  Scythians.  No  people  were  wholly 
ignorant  of  them,  no  fort  of  government  could 
fubfill  without  them.  But  then,  as  their  light 
ftione  dimly,  among  thefe  half  favages,  thro  the 
clouds  of  a  fuperftition  I  fomewhere  called  natu- 
ral, and  not  improperly,  we  fhail  find  the  light 
aftually  obfcured,  and  put  out,  in  great  part, 
among  the  moft  civilifed  and  learned  nations, 
Inftead  of  difpelling  thefe  clouds,  and  improving 
natural  religion,  the;y  had  increafed  by  fantaftic 

knowledge 
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knowledge  what  ignorance  had  begun,  and  we 
trace  the  fame  ill  confequences  of  pretended  reve- 
lations, and  artificial  theology,  op  this  "fide  the 
Ganges,  as  we  have  traced,  on  the  other,  the  abo- 
minable confequences  which  liave  followed  efta- 
blifhments  made  on  the  ruins  of  natural  religion. 

It  is  true  that  the  heathen  philbfoph^rs  were 
unable  to  propagate  natural  religion,  arid  to  re- 
form the  manners  of  men  efFedually.  But  it  is 
riot  true  that  they  were  fo  for*  the  reafons  Clarke 
gives,  which  have  been  (hewn,  I  think,  to  be  fu- 
tile and  infufficient.  They  were  fo  tof  another 
reafoji  principally,  which  has  been  touched,  and  ' 
requires  to  be  more  fully  developed.  The  rcafon 
is,  that  they  procecdisd,  in  the  doftbrVoWri  me- 
thod, to  lay  the  firft  principles  of  all  religion,  and 
to  reafon  from  them. 

The  do(ftor,  whom  I  cite  fo  often,  becaufc  his 
book  is  the  laft  I  have  read  on  this  fubjedt^  and  has 
been  received  with  the  greatell  applaufe,  repeats 
over  and  over,  and  very  dogmatically,  fuch  max- 
ims as  thefe,  **  that  goodhefs,  and  juftice,  and  all 
**  the  moral  attributes  are  the  fame  in  God,  as 
*  they  are  in  our  ideas  ;  that  the  relations,  re- 
**  fpedts,  and  proportions  of  things  arejuft'  as  they 
**  appear  to  be  to  our  underftiandings  ;  that  from 
"  hence  there  refults  a  riile,  which  is  the  nature 
"  and  reafon  of  things ;  that  this  rule  is  com- 
**  mon  to  God  and  man ;  that  it  is  the  law  of 
**  all  his  adions,  in  the  governmeilt  of  the  World ; 
**  and  that,  as  it  always  determines  his  will, 
it  fhould  always  determine  ours".  From  this 
aflumed  knowledge  of  the  divine  attributes, 
and  of  the  abftraft  nature  arid  reafon  of  things, 
the  mofl:  extravagant  opinions  concerning  the  will 
of  God,  arid  the  moll  atidacions  judgments  on 
.  the  conduft  and  difpenfations  of  his  providence, 
have  bepn  deduced.  How  (hould  it  be  otherwife  ? 
They  who  reafon  "  a  pofteriori"  from  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  human  fyftem,  and  from  the  works 
'  '    ^  .of 
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of  God,  have  incjecd  a  rule  to  go  by,  preci(e, 
invariable,  certain.  But  they  who  reafon  *'  a  prU 
"  ori''  from  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  from 
the  abftradl  nature  and  reafon  of  things,  have  no  fuch 
rule.  Theifts  will  concur  in  afcribing  all  poflible 
'  perfedlions  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  they  will  al- 
ways differ  when  they  defcend  into  any  detail,  and 
prefume  to  be  particular  about  them,  as  they  al- 
ways have  differed  in  their  notions  of  thefe  per- 
feftions,  and  confequently  in  the  application  of 
them..  I  have  faid,  I  believe,  already,  and  I  fhall 
not  recal  what  is  faid,  agreeably  to  univcrfal  and 
conftant  experience,  that  the  eternal  reafon  of 
things,  founded  in  the  confideration  of  their  ab- 
Ilrad\  nature  is,  for  the  moft  part,  as  we  fee  it 
employed  by  believers  and  infidels,  by  the  ortho- 
dox and  the  heterodox,  nothing  better  than  the  rea- 
fon of  party,  of  prejudice,  of  fyftem,  and  of  profef- 
fion.  Yet  this  is  the  method  which  fome  men  pre- 
fcribe,  and  which  Clarke*  declares  to  be,  of  all 
others,  the  beft  and  clearcft,  the  certaineft  and  moft 
univerfal  that  the  light  of  nature  affords  to  difcover 
the  will  of  God  in  matters  of  morality,  and  to  ac- 
count for  the  difpenfations  and  condud  of  his  pro- 
vidence. This  author  goes  even  further,  and  the 
other  method  is  ftyled  by  him+,  a  collateral  cori- 
fideration  which  may  come  in  aid  of  the  former, 
nothing  more.  Tins  other  method,  however, 
extends  as  far  as  human  wants  require,  and  human 
knowledge  can  reach.  Where  it  does  not  extend, 
the  want  is  imaginary,  and  the  knowledge  fantaf- 
tic;  and  if philofophers  and  divines  had  aimed  at 
eftablifhing  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  duties  of  natural  religion  alone,  they 
m?fi[^T%  and  they  would  have  been  contented 
with  it. 

But 

♦  EviJ.  p.  119.  t  ib. 
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SuT   they   meaned    fomething   more.      They 
aimed  at   fuperiority   and  fame,    at  power   and 
iiches.     He  who  had  never  prefumed  to  define  the 
moral  attributes  of  an  all-perfed  Being,  who  con- 
tented himfelf  to  know  that  fuch  a  being  exifted  by 
the  neceflity  of  his   nature,  and  that   his  wifdom 
and  power  are  infinite;  he  who  had  never  troubled 
himfelf  about  eternal  refpedls,  relations,  and  pro- 
portions of  things,  and   colleded  the  will,  as   lie 
collefted  the  exiftence  of  this   Being  "  a  polle- 
*'  riori ;  he,  I  fay,  knCsW  as   much  of  God,  and  of 
his  duty  to  God  and  man,   as  natural   religion  re- 
quired thdt  he  fhould  know.     But   it  was  for  the 
intereft    of  philofophers    and  pricfts,    that    men 
fhould  think  there  was  mucli  more  to  be  known'; 
and  if  thofe  of  Egvpt  had  taught  iiothing  more  than 
natural  theology,  inftead  of  theurgic  magic,  nothing 
more  than  the  plain  duties  of  religion,  inllead  of 
myfterious  rites ;  it  is  highly   pi'obable  the  Mer- 
curies would  not  have  been  honored,  as  they  were, 
in  all  fucceeding  ages,  nor  the  clergy  have  poflef- 
fed  a  third  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom. ' 

Such  as  have  been  mentioned  were  the  principles 
on  which  artificial  theology  arofe  among  the  hea- 
thens, and  as  the  principles  were  laid  neither  in  rea- 
fon  nor  truth,  which  are  always  one,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  this  theology  became  as  Various  as  crrcr 
could  make  it.  Some  of  the  motives  to  invent  and 
embrace  it,  were  fuch  likewife  as  have  been  men- 
tioned. I  fay,  fomc;  becaufe  we  may  wtH  con- 
ceive that  when  principles,  not  only  falfe,  but 
Vague  like  thefe,  had  been  once  adopted  by  the 
delirium  of  metaphyfics,  theenthufiafoioffuperfti-^ 
tion,  or  the  prejudices  of  ignorance,  the  men  who 
had  been  accuftomed  to  reafon  upon  them,  and  to 
take  for  true  every  thing  that  ufe  had  made  fami- 
liar, might  run  into  the  greateff  abfurdities,  fome- 
times  without  having  any  bad  motive,  nay  with  a 
I  pious 
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j)ious  intention  of  promoting  true  religion,  sLtid  o^ 
attaching  men  to  it,  by  a  greater  authority,  and  by 
greater  hopes  and  fears.  This  might  he  the  cafe 
of  many,  as^we  (hall  eafily  believe,  if  we  coniidcr 
what  has  paffed  in  later  daj-s.  But  however  it  was 
brought  about,  art  took  every  where  the  place 
of  nature,  and  faith  of  reafoa.  Artificial  theo- 
logy fpread  far  and  wide;  phiiofojdieis  tatight 
it;  lawgivers  eftablifhed  it;  priefts  improv- 
ed it:  here  it  was  employed  to  enforce,  there 
it  was  fuftituted  to  natural  religion :    the   main 

!>rinciples  oF  it,  and  even  particular  opinions,  and 
ocal  inftitutions  have  been  varioufly  mingled  in 
different  fyftems,  and  are  to  be  difcemed  in  them 
even  now.  This*  has  happened  naturally,  and 
almoft  neceflarily.  All  thefe  (yftems  lean  on  cer- 
tain primitive  notions,  which  the  liuman  mind  is 
fo  prone  to  frame  or  to  receive.  The  fame  affbc  • 
tions  and  pafTions  maintain  them,  work  upon 
them,  and  direA  them  in  dlifferent  imaginati-* 
ons.  The  matter  is  the  fame^  the  form  alone  is 
changed. 


:kxix. 


AMONG  many  doftrines  that  were  taught  by 
thofe  who  pretended  to  explain  the  wliole 
fcheme,  and  order  of  divine  ceconomy  with  refpeft 
to  man,  that  of  rewards  and  punifhments  in  a 
future  liite  was  one.  It  began  to  be  taught  long 
before  we  have  any  light  intd  aptiquity,  and  when 
we  begin  to  have  any,  we  find  it  eftablifhed.  How 
powerful  is  the  defire  of  continuing  to  exift  ?  How 
predominant  is  the  pride  of  the  human  heart  .^ 
^^^thing  fecjTis  more  tiatural  to  njan,  than  to  wifli 
to  live  without  reftr^int  or  fear,  and  yet  how  ready 
V^^s  the  multitude,  in  the  pagan  worki,  to  embrace 

the 
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the  hope  of  imm.prjtaJity,  tho  it  was  accom{>ankd. 
with  the  fear  of  damnation  ?  Like  the  elementary 
people  of  the  cabalifts*,  one  may  think,  they 
would  have  chofen  to  :be  damned  etej-nally,  rather 
than  to  ceafe  to  exift.  But  dvery  one  was  flatiLer^d 
by  a  fyftem  that  raifed  him,  in  imagination,  atjoye 
corporeal  nature,  a3  every  one  was  ajt  liberty  to 
flatter  himfelf  further,  that  he  (hould  pafe  this  im- 
mortality In  the  fellowlhip  of  the  gods,  **  in  con- 
*'  tubernio  deorym." 

The  hypothecs  of  a   life  after  this,   efpecially 
when  it  was  accompanied  by  that  of  a  life  pivceding 
this,  which  was  founcjed  on  a  fuppofed  ra.etempfy- 
chofis  that  feveral  fyftenis  of  religion   admitted, 
feryed  two  purpofes.     It  furnifr^d  an  anfwcr  to  the 
accufation  wluch  atheifts  brought,  and  which  theills  ' 
were  too  ready  to  admit  in  thpfe  days,  as  well  as  in 
ours,  of  unjuft  difpenfaiions  pf  providence,  in  the 
diftribution  of' good  and  evil.     This  purpofe  fe.ems 
very  unneceflary  to  me,  wbo  am  firmly  perfuaded 
that  the  accufation  is  a  mere  fophifm,  and  void  pf 
any  foundation.     But  the  other  pur}X)fe  was,  no 
doubt,  very   neceflary,   fmjce  the  belief  of  future 
rewards  and  punijhmients   coqld  not  fail  to  have 
fon^e  effeft  on  the  manners  of  men,  to  encourage 
virtue,  and  to  reftr^in  vice.     For  this  purpofe  die 
dodrine  was  ftrongly  inculcated  from  time  imrne- 
tnorial.     Egypt  was  the  great  miftrefs  of  religion, 
as  well  as  pf  arts  §nd  fciences,  and  the  dodtrines 
and  rites  of  her  church  were  difpisrfed  wherever  fhe 
fent  her  colonies ;  thefe  of  the  "  mythologia  def 
"  inferis"  among  the  reft.     Whatever    Melam- 
PUj§,  Cadmu.s  and  others,    carried    into  Greece, 
Orpheus  carried  thefe.     Hp  propagated  ihem  by 
his  verfes  and  his  inftitutions.     But  it  was  your 
HoMfiR  who  fpr^d  them  rnoft,  end  gaye  them  the 
gre^teft  vague  by    his   Qdyfley  and  Iliad,  thofe 

ftupea- 

*  Vid.  Bo Rxi's  Letters. 
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ftupendous  works,  which  Virgil  alone  could  imi- 
tate, and  you  tranflate,  with  fuccefs. 

Onk  cannot  fee,  without  furprife,  a  dodVrine  fo 
ufeful  to  all  religions,  aixl  therefore  incorporated 
into  all  thef/ftems  of^paganifm,  left  wholly  out  of 
that  of  the  Jews.  Many  probable  reafons  might 
be  brought  to  fliew  that  it  was  an  Egyptian  dodrine 
before  the  exode,  and  this  particularly,  that  it  was 
propagated  from  Egypt  fo  foon  at  lead  afterwards, 
by  all  thofe  who  were  inftrufted,  like  Moses,  in 
the  wifdom  of  that  people.  He  tranfported  much 
of  thii  wifdom  into  the  fcheme  of  religion  and 
government,  which  he  gave  the  Ifraelites ;  and 
among  other  things  certain  rites,  which  may  feem 
to  allude  or  have  a  remote  relation  to  this  very  do:* 
t;ine.  Tho  this  dodlrine,  therefore,  had  not  been 
that  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  he  might 
have  adopted  it  with  as  little  fcmple,  as  he  did 
many  cuftoms  and  inftitutions  purely  egyptian. 
He  had  to  do  with  a  rebellious,  but  a  fuperftitious 
people.  In  the  firft  charafter,  they  made  it  necef- 
'fary  that  he  fhould  negledl  nothing  which  might 
add  weight  to  his  ordinances,  and  contribute  to 
keep  them  in  awe.  In  the  fecond,  their  difpofition 
was  extremely  proper  to  receive  fuch  a  doftrine, 
and  to  be  influenced  by  it.  Shall  we  fay,  that  an 
hypothefis  of  future  rewards  and  puniftiments  was 
ufelefs  among  a  people  who  lived  under  a  theo- 
cracy, and  that  the  future  judge  of  other  people 
was  thei/  immediate  judge  and  king,  who  refided 
in  the  raidft  of  them,  and  who  dealed  out  rewards 
and  punilhments  on  every  occafion  ?  Why  then 
were  fo  many  precautions  taken?  Why  was  a 
folemn  covenant  made  with  God,  as  with  a  tempo- 
ral prince?  Why  were  fo  many  proniifes  and 
threatenings  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  temporal 
indeed,  but  future  and  contingent,  as  we  find  in 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  moll  pathetically  held 
out  by  Moses?  Would  there  have  been  any  more 

impro- 
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Irtipropriety  in  holding  out  thofe  of  one  kind,  than 
thofc  of  another,  becaufe  the  Supreme  Beings  wIk)^ 
difpofed  and  ordered  both,  was  in  a  particular  man- 
ner prefent  artiong  them  ?  Would  an  addirion  of 
rewards  and  punishments  more  remote,  but  eternal, 
and  in  ^11  refpcfts  far  greater,  to  the  catalogue, 
have  had  no  effedt  ?  I  think  neither  of  thefe  things 
can  be  faid. 

What  ftiall  we  fay  then  ?  How  came  it  to  pafs 
this  addition  was  not  made  ?  I  will  mention  what 
Occurs  to  me^  and  fliall  not  be  oVer  folicitous  about 
the  weight  that  my  refleikion  may  deferve-  If  the 
do6trincs  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  of  a 
future  ftate,  had  been  revealed  to  Moses,  that  he 
might  teach  them  to  the  Ifraelites,.  he  would  have  ' 
taught  them  raoft  certainly.  But  he  did  not  teach 
them.  They  were,  therefore,  not  revealed  to  him* 
Why  they  were  not  fo  revealed  fome  pert  divine, 
or  other,  will  be  ready  to  tell  you.  For  me,  I  dare 
not  prefume  to  guefs.  But  this  I  may  prefume  to 
advance,  that  fince  thefe  doctrines  were  not  reveal- 
ed by  God,  to  his  fervant  Mosbs,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  this  legiflator  made  a  fcruple  of  teaching 
them  to  the  Ifraelites,  howfocver  well  inftruded 
he  might  be  in  them  himfelf,  and  howfoever  ufeful 
to  government  he  might  think  them.  The  fupcr- 
ilitious  and  idolatrous  rites  of  tlie  Egyptians,  like 
thofe  of  other  nations,  were  founded  an  the  poly- 
theifm  and  the  mythology  that  prevailed,  and  were 
fuiflfered  to  prevail  among  the  vulgar,  and  that  made 
the  fum  of  their  religion.  It  fecmed  to  be  a  point 
of  policy  to  direft  all  thefe  abfurd  opinions  and 
praftices  to  the  fervice  of  government,  inftead  of 
attempting  to  root  them  out.  But  then  ^he  great 
difference  between  rude  and  ignorant  nations,  and 
fuch  as  were  civiiifed  and  learned  like  the  Egyp- 
tians, feems  to  have  been  this,  that  the  former  had 
no  other  fyftem  of  religion  than  thefe  abfurd  opini- 
ons and  practices*  whereas  the  latter  had  an  inward. 

Vol.  V.  R  a« 
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as  well  as  ah  outward,  doftrine.  There  is  reafon 
to  believe,  that  natural  theology  and  natural  rei}-* 
gton  had  been  taught  and  prafbi^fed  in  the  antient 
theb^n  dynafty ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  they  con- 
tinued to  be  an  inward  dodlrrne  in  the  reft  of  Egypt, 
whilft  polytheifm,  idolatry,  and  all  the  myfteries, 
all  the  impieties,  and  all  the  follies  of  magic,  were 
the  outward  dodtrine.  Moses  might  be  let  into  a 
knowledge  of  both,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the 
princefs,  whofe  foundling  he  was,  he  might  be  initi- 
at^  into  thofe  myfteries,  where  the  fecret  dodtrine 
alone  was  taught,  and  the  outward  was  exploded. 
But  we  cannot  imagine,  that  the  children  of  Ifrael, 
in  general,  enjoyed  the  fame  privilege,  nor  that  the 
mailers  were  fo  lavilli  to  their  flaves  of  a  favor  fo 
diftinguifhed,  and  often  fo  hard  to  obtain.  No. 
The  children  of  Ifrael  knew  nothing  more  than  the 
outfide  of  the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  if  tfatf  dodtrine 
we  fpeak  of  was  known  to  them,  it  was  known  only 
in  the  fuperftitious  rites,  and  with  all  the  fabulous 
circumftances  in  which  it  was  drefled  up  and  prc- 
fented  to  vulgar  belief.  It  would  have  been  hardt 
therefcMre,  to  teach,  or  to  renew  this  dodtrine  in  the 
rriinds  of  the  Ifraelites,  without  giving  them  an 
occafion  the  more  to  recal  the  poly theiftical  fables, 
and  pradice  the  idolatrous  rites  they  had  learned 
during  their  captivity.  Rites  and  ceremonies  arc 
often  fo  equivocal,  that  they  may  be  applied  to  very 
different  dodtrines.  But  when  they  are  fo  clofely 
connedled  with  one  doctrine,  that  they  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  another,  to  teach  the  dodlrine  is,  in  fome 
fort,  to  teach  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  to  au- 
thorife  the  fables  on  which  they  are  founded.  Mo- 
ses, therefore,  being  at  liberty  to  teach  this  doc- 
trine of  rewards  and  punifhments  in  a  future  ftate, 
or  not  to  teach  it,  might  very  well  choofe  the 
latter;  tho  he  indulged  the  Ifraelites  on  account  of 
the  hardnefs  of  their  hearts,  and  by  the  divine  px-r- 

miliion. 
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niiffion,  as  it  is  prefumed,  in  feveral  obfervances 
and  cuftoms  which  did  not  lead  diredtly,  tho  even 
they  did  fo,  perhaps,  in  confequence,  to  the  poly- 
theifm  and  idolatry  of  Egypt.  But  I  return  to 
Greece. 


XXX. 

Ttt  E  (eed^  of  artificial  theology  arid  fuper- 
ftitious  devotion,  for  they  go  always  toge- 
ther, which  Orpheus  and  other  Egyptian  miffiona- 
rieshad  fowed,  were  cuhivated  by  theiftical  phi- 
lofophers,  and  the  doftrine  of  a  future  ftate  par- 
ticularly. If  Pythagoras  reported,  that  the  foiil 
of  Hesiod  was  tied  to  a  brasfen  column,  and  the 
foul  of  Homer  hung  upon  a  tree,  for  their  temerity 
in  afcribing  human  pairions,and  the  rules  of  human 
condu(^  even  to  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  as 
fome  traditions  fay,  one  would  be  tempted  to  think, 
that  he  applied  this  dodlrine  of  a  future  ftate  to 
enforce  natural  religion  alone.  But  we  fhould 
deceive  ourfelves  greatly  if  we  thought  fo.  We 
have  none  of  his  writings,  if  he  did  write.  But  , 
we  know  from  Diogenes  LaeRtius,  from  Por- 
phyry, from  Jamblichos,  and  from  other  autho- 
rities, that  he  imported  from  Egypt  and  the  eaftern 
nations  an  immenfe  ftock  of  the  theology,  and  fu- 
perftition  which  were  in  vogue  amonglt  them.  If 
infpiration  was  not  the  leai^,  it  was  not  the  greateft 
of  his  pretenfions.  He  inveloped  his  doftrines  in 
myftery  to  make  them  pafs  for  divine,  laid  the 
foundations  of  them  out  of  the  ken  of  human  rea- 
fon,and  acquired  a  great  reputatioa  in  metaphyfics 
and  divine  philofophy,  by  the  ufual  method,  by 
not  being  underftood. 

R  ft  lpa(0 
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I  pafs  to  Socrates  and  Plato.     The  firff  de- 
voted himfelf  to  the  reformatibn  of  hf  s  coun  try  men 
^vith  unexampled  zeal,  and  as  St.  Paul  was  the 
apoftle  of  the  gentiles  in  revcakd,  we  may  fay  that 
Sec  R  A  T  Es  was  the  fame  in  natural  religion .     There 
was  greater  firi>pKcity,  and  lefs  heat  of  imagination, 
in  the  matter  than  in  the  fcholar.     Sober  profe  was 
the  language  of  one.     A  poetical  enthufiafin  was 
that  of  the  other.     One  was  fitter  to  reform  his  own 
age  by  his  difcourfes,.the  other  to  create  the  admi- 
ration of  pofterity  by   his   writings.     Good  fenfe 
and  truth  ferved  the  purpofe  of  one  much  lefs  than 
wit  and  beauty  of  ftyle  ferved  the  purpofe  of  the 
ether/    The  very  extravagancies  of  Plato,  for 
which  he  deferved  at  leaft  as  much  as  Homer  to 
be  banifhed  out  of  his  own  Utopia,  recommended 
him  to  after  ages ;  and  there  have  been  many,  as 
there  are  ftill  fome,  who  would  fay,  like  Tully 
in  one  of  his  rants,  "  errare  mehercul^  malo  cum 
*'  PlaTone,  quam  cum  iftis  vera  fentire."     But 
notwithftanding  the  difference  1  make,  and  which 
is  true,  in  general,  between  thcfe  philofophers,  not- 
withftanding the  accufation  which  Xekophon,  who 
took  minutes  of  the  difcourfes  of  Socrates,  laid 
againft  Plato  for -corrupting  the  dodlrine  ef  their 
common  matter,  it  is  certain,  that  Xenophon  him- 
felf might  be  brought  to  prove,  that  if  SocR  ATEsdid 
.not  fay  every  thing  which  Plato  made  him  fay,  yet 
he  loft  himfelf  fometimes  in  clouds  of  mctaphyfics^ 
as  much  as  he  was  afraid  to  do  in  thofe  of  phyfics,, 
from  whence  he  has  been  fo  much  applauded   for 
bring! n-g  philofophy  down  to  the  affairs  of  human 
life,  to  tilings  of  real  ufe,  and  to  knowledge  within 
oOr  reach.     How  could  it  be  otherwife  ?  Socrates 
was  a  great  reafoner  "  a  priori*'  as  well  as  Plato, 
even  in  the  eftablifhment  of  natural  religion.    To 
contemplate  God,  or  the  eternal  ideas  which  exift 
in  God,   and   to   abttra<ft  the  foul  from  corporeal 
fenfe  werefoon  made/ by  the  encouragement  which 

this 
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this  fchool,  the  fenate  of  philofophy,  gave  to  fuch 
fheology,  the  tw^o  great  objedts  of  it;  fo  that  the 
beft  of  theiftical  philofophers  were,  in  cflfedt,  euno- 
mians,  long  before  that  biJhop  of  Cyzicus  livccj, 
who  boafted  that  he  knew  God  as  well  as  God 
knew  himfelf.  Such  were  the  principles  of  that 
artificial  theology  which  the  Greeks  had  brought 
from  Egypt  anj^  Afia,  which  they  carried  back 
thither  with  all  tlietr  own  improvements,  which  was 
difperfed  from  thefe  countries  north  and  fouth,  eaft 
and  weft,  and  in  the  glajre  of  which  ipen  loft  fight 
of  natural  religion. 

What  philofophers  began,  priefts  carried  on 
with  nofmali  advantage  to  themfelves,  but  without 
any  to  religion.  I  will  not  fay,  as  generally  a$ 
fome  have  done,  that  they  made  it  no  part  of  their 
bufinefs  to  teach  the  people  virtue,  nor  any  thing 
more  than  the  tricks  of  religion  *,  becaufe  it  is  not 
ftridtly  true,  and  Mr-  Locke,  in  his  ?eal  againft 
prieft-craft,  aflerted  a  little  too  much.  The 
fchools  of  the  philofophers  were  indeed  the  fchooJs 
of  morality ;  but  even*  the  tricks  of  religion  hacj 
fome  intention  to  promote  it.  This  only  I  will 
fay,  and  it  is  enough.  The  reformation  of  manr 
kind  was  not  their  principal  aim,  and  the  little  they 
did  to  deter  men  from  vice  was  done  in  a  method 
that  could  not  fail  to  have,  as,  in  faft,  it  had,  a  conr 
trary  cffcft.  The  obfervation  of  ceremonies,  of . 
feafts,  and  folemnities  that  had  no  foundation  iij 
reafon,  and  that  were  arbitrarily  prefcribed  by 
ccclefiaftical  difcipline,  tho  fometimes  under  the  pre- 
tence of  revelation,  were  made  the  chief  means  of 
pleafing  the  gods,  and  of  pacifying  them  when.they 
were  angry.  From  hence  two  great  mifchiefa 
arofe.  Religion  became  form  and  ceremony,  and 
the  obfervation  of  forms  and  ceremonies  of  greater 
moment  tha^n  the  pradlicc  of  moral  duties,  tho  thq 

pradticQ 
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prafticc  of  thefe  was  recommended  too.  This 
cannot  be  illuftrated  better  than  by  the  example  of 
your  church.  No  one  can  fay,  Aat  (he  allows  men 
to  cheat  and  to  rob  one  another.  On  the  contrary^. 
Ihc  requires  that  they  (hould  be  juft  in  all  their 
dealings.  But  yet  abfolution  for  fraud  or  theft 
will  be  obtained  from  the  prieft,  who  cannot  give 
it  for  eating  a  flice  of  meat  on  the  vigil  of  fome 
faint.  Thus  artificial  theology  and  fuperftition 
opprefled  true  religion,  and  priefts  found  the  fecret 
of  perfuading  mankind,  that  God  was  better 
pleafed  with  obedience  to  their  laws  than  to  his 
own. 

Thus  too  fins  were  multiplied,  and  with  thern 
the  terrors  of  an  incenfed  deity.  But  the  fame 
priefts,  who  fpread  the  terrors,  fhewed  cafy  means 
of  expiating  the  fins  that  caufed  them.  Wherever 
ftiperftition  prevails,  thofe  fins  which  the  priefts 
make,  by  forbidding  what  the  law  of  nature  has 
left  indifferent,  or  by  impofing  duties  that  have  no 
relation  to  true  religion,  will  be  always  efteemed 
the  greateft.  Sins,  therefore,  whicli  are  no  fins, 
may  be  expiated  very  properly  by  punifhments, 
which  are  no  punilhments,  and  fcveral  ceremonies 
pe.formed  may  atone  for  feveral  omitted.  But 
the  abufe  is  abominable  wh^  the  fame  e^cpiations 
and  atonements  are  applied  to  real  fins,  and  priefts 
do  little  elfe  than  difpenie  arbitrarily  with  the  laws 
of  nature  which  are  the  laws  of  God.  That  no  re- 
pentance was  required  in  thefe  cafe^  by  the  pagan 
divines,  I  do  not  fay.  The  very  forms  ufed  in  the 
celebration  of  their  myfteries  feeni  to  (hew  that  it 
was,  and  that  the  impenitent  could  not  be  initiated. 
But  this  very  repentance  was  little,  if  any  thing, 
more  than  matter  of  form,  confeffion,  fonie  tempo-, 
rary  penance,  ablutions,  purifications,  and  other 
tricks  of  regeneration.  Amendment,  without 
thefe,  was  imprafticable  or  infufficient,  and  with 
thefe,  which  might  be  repeated  as  often  as  occafion 

required. 
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irquired,  unneceflary ;  fo  that  Mr.  Locke  had  rea- 
Ton  to  fay  the  prieils  fold  good  penny  worths.     On 
the  whole  matter,  if  men  were  more  powerfully 
allured  to  virtue,  and  deterred  from  vice,  by  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  a  future  ftate  held  out  to  every 
one  in  particular,  than  they  could  be  by  the  confe- 
quences  to  mankind,  in  general,  of  obferving  or  . 
violating  natural  religion,  and  by  the  force  of  civil 
laws ;  yet,  in  the  religions  we  fpeak  of,  one  part  of 
jthe  fyftem  defeated  the  other.     Some  body  has 
obferved,  Mezerav  I  think,  that  the  monftrous 
crimes  fo  frequent  in  the  devout,  that  is  in  the 
jbigot  ages  of  the  chriftian  church,  were  encouraged 
by  this  very  devotion.     Men  were  enough  bigots 
to  believe,  th^jt  the  pardon  offiod  might  be  obtain- 
ed for  money,  or  pofleflions  given  to  his  pricfts, 
and  that  crimes  of  the  blackeft  dye  might  be  expi  • 
«ted  by  undertaking  a  pilgrimage,  in  perfon,  or  by 
proxy,  to  Roipe,  **  ad  limen  apoftolorum."    This 
^ffic,  for  fuch  it  was,  became  fo  frequent,  that, 
even  in  times  lefs  antient,  the  church  of  Rome 
found  it  neceflary  to  publirti  ^,  tariff,  or  book   of 
rates,   which  I  have  feen  in  print*,  wherein  the 
price  is  fet  over  againft  every  fm,   left  purchafers 
fhould  be  impofed  upon  ,  and  fuch  fms  are  fpecir 
fied,  as  the  nfK)ft  polluted  imagination  would  hardly 
conceive.     If  this  abufe  was  not  fo  exorbitant  in 
the  pagan  as  in  the  chriftian  church,  fomething  of 
the  fame  kind  muft  have  been  praclifed  wherever 
men  were  taught  to  fear  an  angry  God,  and  to  be- 
lieve, at  the   fame  time,  that  they   could  pacify 
him  with  offerings  and  facrifices,  or,  to  ufe  an  ex- 
preffion  of  Plato's,  comppund  with  him  as  they 
would  with  an  ufurer. 

This  fmgle  reafon  will  account  better  for  the 
fmall  progrefe  that  Was  made  by  the  heathen  phi* 

lofophers, 
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lofophcrs,  in  reforming  mankind,  than  all  thbfe 
that  Clarke  brings.  But  there  is  another,  and 
a  greater,  mifchicf  ftill  behind.  Religion  gave 
occafion  to  atheifm^  as  dpgmatifm  did  to  fcep- 
ticifm.  Superftitious  worftiip,  founded  in  abfurd 
opinions  concerning  the  divine  nature,  had  an 
effeft,  in  that  age,  which  I  wilh  it  had  never 
had  fmce.  Diacoras,  for  inftance,  might  af- 
iiime  that  fuch  a  fuperftitious  worfliip  as  he 
beheld  could  be  paid  to  fiditious  gods  alone, 
and  feeing  no  other  worlhip,  he  might  cpnr 
elude  there  were  no  other  gpds.  From  the 
ridiculous  worfliip,  and  the  abfurd  theology  that 
prevailed  in  all  the  countries  they  knew,  both 
he,  and  Theodorus,  who  lived  more  thaix 
twenty  olympiads  after  him,  and  many  more 
avowed  or  concealed  athelfts,  mi^ht  draw  the 
fame  conclufions,  and  be  mad  enough  '  hot  tq 
difcern  that  a  few  local  obfervations  were  not 
fufficient  to  invalidate  a  propofition  that  might 
be  true  independently  of  them,  and  that  there 
might  be  a  God,  and  a  true  vi^orfliip  of  him. 
tho  all  the  gods  of  Greece  were  fidlitious,  and 
the  adoration  of  them  was  mere  fupcrftition. 

These  men  were  plunged  at  once,  and  by  in^ 
dignation,  as  it  were  into  atheifm  ;  whilft  others 
went  into  it  by  dint  of  philofophical  refinements 
more  leifurely,  lefs  direftly,  and  fpme  of  them 
againft  the  primitive  doctrines  of  their  own  fchools. 


XXXI. 


LET  us  confider  what  happened  in  the  aca- 
demy, and  what  the  confequence  of  all  that 
metaphyfical  theology  which  the  founder  was  fup- 
pofed,  by  his  immediate  fucceflbrs,  and  by  other 
philofophcrs,    to  have  taught  dogmatically.      If 

Spe- 
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Speusippus,  Xenocrates,  Crates,  Grantor^ 
and  PoLEMo,  did  not  teach  exaftly  the  fame  dog- 
mas, they  taught  on  the  fame  principles  of  chi- 
merical knowledge  that  their  founder  had  done  i 
and,  in  this  fenfe,  it  might  be  faid,  "  quae  acce- 
perant  tuebantur."  Other  feds  of  dogmatifts 
arofe  at  the  fame  time,  and  among  tha  reft  one 
which  gave  a  principal  occafion  to  that  revolution 
in  the  academy  which  Arcesilaus  began,  and 
Carneades  improved.  The  feft,  I  mean,  was 
that  of  the  ftoics,  concerning  whom  it  is  true  to 
fay,  that  their  theology  and  their  moral  philofo- 
phy  were  alike  abfurd.  By  one  they  drew  their 
divinity  down  to  be  a  fort  of  plaftic,  intelligent, 
fiery  nature.  By  the  other,  they  ftrained  their 
notions  of  humap  wifdom  and  virtue  fo  high, 
that  man  was  obliged  to  God  for  neither ;  he 
gave  them  to  himfelf,  and  God  and  man  were 
in  thefe  refpedts  nearly  on   a   level. 

Zeno,  who  founded  the  portic,  had,  been 
an  auditor  in  the  academy,  arid  was  accufed  of 
pirating  his  philofophy  from  the  leffons  of  Xe- 
nocrates  and  Polemo,  when  he  fet  up  his 
fchool  as  a  rival  to  the  other.  Polemo  had 
taught,  that  the  world  was  God,  for  inftance  :  and 
Zeno  had  adopted  this  among  other  extravagan- 
cies. When  the  conteft  ran  high  between  him 
and  Arcesilaus,  the  latter  faw  by  this  inftance, 
and  by  many,  that  he  lay  under  a  double  dif- 
advantage.  He  had  the  dodrines  of  his  own 
fchool  to  defend,  and  it  was  no  eafy  talk  to  de- 
fend, by  reafon,  a  fyfteni  of  imagination.  His 
'adverfaries  had  often  the  authority  of  his  own 
fchool,  and  the  founder  of  it,  to  urge  againft  him, 
when  he  attacked  them  even  in  their  weakeft 
parts.      He  changed,  therefore,    his  method  of 

Ehilofophifing.     No  matter  whether  he  did  it,  as 
ucui-Lu$  fays,  by  introducing  a  new  one,  or. 
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as  CrcERO  affirms*,  by  reviving  and  avowing  the- 
old  one.  When  the  maxim  was  eltabliflied,  that 
nothing  could  be  known,  "  nihil  cognofci,  nihil: 
**  percipi,  nihil  fciri  poflTe,"  the  academicians 
could  always  attack,  and  never  be  attacked. 
This  I  take  to  have  been  the  political  fecret  of 
Arcesilaus.  But  whatever  his  fecret  was,  he 
cftablilhed  fcepticifm :  and  Socrates  and  Plato 
bad  given  him  but  too  much  reafon,  to  make 
it  the  academical  principle.  As  there  was  little 
difference,  except  in  name,  between  the  fecond 
and  third  academy,  fo  there  was  tittle  that  it  is 
cafy  or  worth  our  while  to  afcertain,  between  this 
fed,  and  another  founded,  about  the  fame  time» 
by  that  melancholy  mad  man  Pyrrho.  One  ac- 
knowledged probability  :  both  denied  certainty. 

The  Pyrrhonian  is  againft  all  fides:  and  all 
fides  are  againft  him.  He  is  a  common  enemy, 
**  hoftis  phiiofophici  generis."  The  academician 
would  pafs,  if  he  could,  for  a  neuter,  who  is  for 
BO  fide,  nor  againft  any  ;  or  elfe  for  a  trimmer, 
who  changes  fides  often,  and  fifids  the  probable 
fometimes  on  one,  fometimes  on  the  other. 
TuLLY,  moft  of  whofe  works  are  come  down  to 
us,  is  a  ftanding  portrait  in  our  fight  of  the  true 
academician.  >  In  his  academical  queftions  he  op- 
pofes,  to  LucuLLus,  the  variety  and  the  repug- 
nancy, of  all  the  philofophical  fyftcms.  In  his 
books,  about  the  nature  or  gods,  he  makes  Cott a 
oppofe  the  epicureans  and  the  ftoicians  both  in 
their  turns.  The  conclufion  is  always  againft  em- 
bracing any  of  thefe  f)  ftems,  and  fo  far  doubtlcfs 
he  concluded  well.  But  here  lay  the  errpr.  When 
he  affented  to  the  probability  of  fome,  and  to  the 
pertainty  of  no  propofition  whatever,  he  con- 
founded truth  with  falfehood,  as  Lucullus  ob- 
jetls  to  him  that  he  did;  juft  as  much  as  the 
fed  of  Lucullus,  or  any  other  dogmatifts,  who 

put 
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put  every  thing  they  advanced  into  the  fame  clafs 
of  certainty.  The  ftoicians  would  have  affented 
to  this  propofition,  *^  it  is  npw  light  in  a  full 
**  funlhine"  with  tlie  fame  affurance,  and  with  no 
more  than  they  would  have  alTented  at  any  other 
time  to  this,  "  the  world  is  a  wife  being."  Such 
has  been  the  dogmatical  impertinence,  for  it  de- 
ferves  this  name,  of  all  thofe  in  every  age,  and 
in  every  fedt  of  philofophy  or  religion,  who  have 
imrgined  they  could  impofe  by  authority,  or 
who  have  had  the  affeftation  of  framing  complete 
fyftems,  concerning  the  univerfal  order  and  flate 
of  things,  divine  and  human.  It  is  this  pradice 
which  had  laid  the  men  who  fubmitted  to  it  under 
a  fort  of  intelleftual  tyranny,  and  which  has  dri- 
ven thbfe,  who  have  not  fubmitted  to  it,  into  a 
fort  of  intelleftual  anarchy.  The  fault  of  all 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  dogmatift ;  for  there  is  in 
fcience,  as  there  is  in  government,  a  middle  be- 
twen  tyranny  and  anarchy,  far  better  than  either, 
of  them.  I  will  explain  myfelf  by  two  examples : 
and  they  fhall  be  yery  modern,  that  the  antients 
may  not  blufh  alone. 

One  of  the  Crozats,  a  family  well  known  at 
Paris,  went  to  take  his  leave  of  Clement  the 
eleventh,  before  he  returned  from  Rome.  Thp 
holy  fether  a(ked,  whether  he  had  finiflied  his 
purchafe  of  a  certain  cglledlion  of  paintings  ? 
Crozat  anfwered,  that  he  had  not;  that  there 
were  feveral  pbfqene  pieces  in  the  collediion, 
and  ^hat  the  confeflprs,  in  his  country,  would  n6t 
allow  him  to  keep  them.  The  Pope  reflcAed 
on  this  occafion,  with  no  fmall  concern,  on  the 
number  of  Jaiifenifts,  who  teach  a  more  rigid 
morality,  and  who  abound  in  the  church  of 
France.  However,  faid  the  Pontiff,  you  might 
conclude  your  piirch^fe,  becaufe  it  would  be 
eafy  to  fell  fuch  of  thofe  paintings,  as  yout 
confeflbr  would  not  fufFer  you  to  keep.     Cro- 
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ZAT  '  replied,  that  the  fame  confeflbrs,  who 
would  not  fufFer  him  to  keep  them,  would  as 
little  permit  him  to  fell  them,  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  the  fm  of  another.  Clement  fmilcd 
at  the  fcruple,  and  propofed  an  expedient.  Tho 
your  confeffor,  faW  his  holinefs,  fhould  objed, 
if  you  fold  thefe  piftures  to  catholics,  he  could 
have  no  objeftiori  to  make,  if  you  fold  them  to 
heretics,  to  the  Engli(h  for  inftance.  That  is, 
the  Englifh  neither  believe  in  me,  nor  in  any 
thing  like  me ;  they  had,  therefore,  as  good  be- 
lieve in  nothing;  they  are,  therefore,  damned, 
and  a  fm  the  more  will  do  none  of  them  any  great 
harm. 

The  other  example  (hall  be  that  of  a  better 
divine  perhaps  than  the  Pope,  but  of  as  great  a 
dogmatift.     Clarke  undertook  to  demonftrate 
not  only  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and 
the  obligations  of  natural  religion  by  reafon  ;  but 
even  the  truth  and  certainty  of  chriftian  revelation. 
"Now  the  latter  of  thefe  being  his  ultimate  view, 
it  was  neceflary  that  he  (hould  prove  the  two  firft 
in  fuch  a  manner,  and  by  Cach  arguments,  as  were 
not  always  the  beft  and  the  moll  perfuafive,  but 
were   the  fitteft    to  demonftrate,   on   pretended 
grounds  of  reafon,  fuch  a  fcheme,  order  and  ftate 
of  things  as  were  agreeable  to  chriftian  revelation, 
and  to  the  received   principles  of  the  church.     If 
he  could  not  carry  reafon  with  him  throughout, 
he  refolved  to  carry  fome  appearances  of  it,  and 
for  that  purpofe  he  argues  in  fuch  a  manner,  and 
attempts  to  eftablifti  fuch  notions  from  the  firft, 
as  he  flattered  himfelf  would  fepure  thefe  appear- 
ances to  him  on  every  part  of  his  fubjeft,  affifted 
with  all  the  fkill,  all  the  fubtilty,  and  all  the  plau- 
fibility,  he  was  able  to  employ.     When  he  is  to 
prove,  that  the  firft  caufe  is  an  intelligent  caufe, 
without  vi^hich  he  had  proved   in  efFed^  nothing* 
"  he  has  recourfe  to  arguments  **  i  pofteriori.*' 

There 
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There  are^  indeed,  no  others,  and  he  owns  as  much ; 
for  which  reafon  he  might  have  been  more  favour- 
able to  them,  than  I  have  obferved  already  that 
he  was.  But  he  could  not  have  eftablifhed  b/ 
them  fome  things,  that  he  hoped  to  eftablifli  by 
the  others,  as  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  ftiew  more 
fully,  when  I  come  to  vindicate  providence  againff 
the  joint  accufations  of  atheifts  and  divines.  Alt 
that  I  mean,  and  that  is  to  my  purpofe  to  obferve 
here,  is  this.  A  neceffary  connexion  betwen  the 
natural  and  moral  attributes  of  God,  no  man,  who 
believes  in  him,  will  deny;  all  the  perfecVionsof 
an  ail  perfedl  Being  muft  be  confident  and  con- 
nefted ;  to  be  otherwife  would  be  imperfedtion- 
Divines,  therefore,  will  have  nothing  on  this  head 
with  which  to  reproach  any  truetheift:  and  they 
had  beft  take  care  that  the  true  therft  fias  no  juft 
occafion  to  reproach  theni  for  fetting  thefe  attri- 
butes, at-Yariance,  as  he  might  have,  if  he  followed 
the  rule  Clarke  quotes  from  Tully  *,  and  con- 
fidered  the  confequences  of  their  opinions  without 
regarding  what  they  affirm,  nor  how  honourably 
they  may  feem  to  fpeak  of  fome  particular  attri- 
butes of  God  f.  But  that  which  may  be  reproach- 
ed to  Clarke,  and  for  which  I  produce  his  ex- 
ample, is,  that  when  he  has  aflerted  juftice,  and 
goodnefs,  and  the  reft  of  the  moral  attributes  to 
be  in  God,  juft  what  they  are  in  6ur  imperfeft 
unfteady,  complex-  ideas ;  when  he  has  aflerted, 
that  the  rule,  according  tor  which  God  exercifes 
thefe  attributes,  the  nature  and  reafon  of  things 
refulting  from  the  fftnefs  and  unfitnefs  of  their  re- 
lations, !s  obvious  to  the  underftandings  of  all 
intelligent  beings,  and  when  he  has  rather  repeated 
thefe  bold  propofitidns  over  and/)ver  than  proved 
them  (fof  how  Ihould  lie  provfe  them  ?  )  he  triumphs 

in. 

*  Qutff  tgo  id  cnrem  quid  ilte  aiat  aut  neget :  illud  quaero 
quid  et  confentancum  fit  dicerc.     de  Fin.  L.  %, 
f  Erid.  p.  aa. 
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in  this  fxx)ii(h  and  wicked  rhodomontade,  that  the 
nian  who  denies  the  moral  attributes^  fuch  as  be 
nkkes  them  to  be,  for  moral  attributes,  in  general^ 
are  not  concerned,  may  be  reduced  to  a  neeeflity 
of  denying  the  natural  likewife,  and  cohfequently 
into  abfolute  atheifm.  Your  Pope  pretends  to 
make  linivcrfal  and  infallible  decrees  in  matters 
of^  religion  \  our  dodtor  infallible  demonftrations : 
and  both  of  them  fend  every  One  to  the  devil,  who 
does  not  believe  in  them^  and  in  all  cafes  like 
them* 


XXXtL 


TH  0  f  dp  nbi  believe  t^L ato  to  have  been 
a  dogmatift,  even  when  he  appears  fuch,  on 
the  faith  of  St.  Austin,  any  more  than  I  believe 
Arcesilmus  to  have  difguifed  his  real  fentiments^ 
and  to  have  continued  a  dogniatift,  even  when  he 
avowed  fcepticifm,  on  the  faith  of  the  fame  faint, 
or  of  a  paffagein  Sextus  EMpiRtcus;  yet  muft 
it  be  owned  that  Socrates  and  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  metaphyfical  dogmatifm,  which  the 
latter  Fythagoricians  and  Platonician^  revived 
long  afterwards,  and  which  prevails  to  thi^  day. 
It  was  a  maxim  of  theits^  that  we  may  have  know- 
ledge concerning  things  perceptible  by  intelleft, 
but  opinion  only  concerning  things  perceptible 
by  fenfe ;  and  it  was  on  the  ftrength  of  this  maxim, 
perhaps,  that  the  former,  after  he  had  brought 
philofophy  down  from  the  clouds,  went  up  thi- 
ther again  to  find  the  principles  of  morality,  and 
the  rules  of  human  life.  Whether  we  pretend, 
like  thofe  philofophcrs,  to  contemplate  immate- 
rial forms,  and  the  eternal  ideal  architypes  that 
cxift  in  God,  or  whether  we  affert,  that  all  the  re- 
lations of  things  appear  to  us  what  they  are  abfo- 

lutely 
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lutely  and  ncccffiirily  in  themfelves,  there  is  an 
infallible,  tho  human  criterion  eftablilhcd  to  which 
fays  Clarke,  and  he  quotes  the  bible  for  it,  even 
God  himfelf  appeals* 

From  fuch  knowledge  as  this^  knowledge  which 
no  man  ever  had,  nor  could  have,  the  whole  fyfteni 
of  artificial  theology,  which  corrupted  natural 
religion,  was  deduced  It  ferved  in  no  fort  to 
promote  the  reformation  of  mankind,  and  it  in^ 
volved  the  profcflbrs  of  it  in  a  thoufand  difficulties 
and  difputes  that  rendered  thetn  ridiculous  to  one 
another  and  every  one  perhaps  to  himfelf,  unlefs- 
there  were  fome  as  enthufiaftical  and  as  mad  in 
thofedaysasPLOTiNus,PoRi»HYRY,  Jamblichus^ 
and  others  grew  to  be  after  the  beginning  of 
chriftianity.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  great 
theological,  that  is,  the  platonic  fchool  went  from 
one  extrenie  into  another.  It  fuited  the  vanity 
of  thefe  philofophers  better  to.  affert  that  nothing 
was  to  be  known  in  general,  than  to  own  that  the 
reputation  of  their  ichool  in  particular  had  been 
raifedon  a  fantaflic  fciencei  and  after  exercifing 
their  wit  to  prove  that  they  were  matters  of  divine 
knowledge,  they  exercife  it  to  prove  that  they 
knew  nothing,  no  not  the  exiftence  of  a  Supr^note 
Being* 

The  truth  is,  that  the  philofophy  of  the  acade- 
my became  little  more  than  an  exercife  of  wit  and 
eloquence.  TuLly  purges  himfelf,  in  one  place, 
from  the  imputation  of  engaging  in  the  academi- 
cal fed  on  thefe  motives,  or  on  that  of  loving  to 
difpute*5  and  yet  he  confcfles,  in  the  fecond 
Tufculan,  that  the  cuftom  of  difputing  on  every 
fide  pleafed  him,  becaufe  it  was  "  maxima  dicendi 
exercitatio ".  But  whatever  engaged  him  in  it, 
his  engagements  carried  him  very  far,  as  we  may 
fee  in  his  books  of  the  nature  of  the  gods.     I  cite 

thefe, 
*  OfUnt&tione  aliqui  •  •  .  .  aut  ftiidio  certandi. 
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thefe,  becaufe  they  Terve  extremely  to  my  pufpofi*, 
uhicb  is  to  fliew,  by  contrafting  the  ftoicians  and 
the  academicians  together  (for  the  epicureans  can- 
not have  their  place  here,  tho  they  too  were  dog- 
inatifts)  how  unfit  the  philofophers  of  b6th  thefe 
fchools  were,  from  very  oppofite  caufes  and  diflfe- 
rcnt  extremes,  to  eftablifh  the  fundamental  princi* 
pie  of  true  religion,  or  indeed  to  eftablifh  any 
thing.  The  difcourfc  of  Balbus  is  a  rhapfody  of 
fenfe  and  nonfenfe,  of  very  good  arguments  **  a 
pofterlori  "  that  there  is  a  God,  "  effe  aliquod  nu- 
men  praeftantiffimae  mentis,"  of  fophifticalfy llog- 
ifms  to  prove  the  fame  thing,  a  priori,"  and  of  idle 
traditions,  gravely  produced,  to  confirm  the 
whole  by  fail  as  well  as  reafon.  All  this  he 
advances  with  equal  ^ffurance,  the  weak  and 
the  ftrong,  the  falfe  and  the  truei  Balbu^ 
could  do  no  ptherwife.  He  had  the  tafk  of 
explaining  and  defending  artificial,  not  natural 
theology,  fuperftition  not  religion.  He  was 
obliged,  therefore,  as  all  they  are  whofe  ulti- 
mate end  is  error,  to  proceed  from  the^  firft 
on  principles  ill  affumed,  to  reafon  falfly,  and 
to  conclude  precarioufly,  but  dogmatically.  The 
difcouife  of  Cotta  is  an  ingenious  declamation^ 
wherein  he  refutes  the  floical  fyftem,  and  renders 
it  ridiculous.  But  then  he  difputes  fo  vehemently 
again;!  it,  and  his  arguments  extend  fo  far,  that 
TuLLY*  makes  his  own  brother  accufe  the  pon- 
tiff diredly,  and  himfelf  by  confequence  indi* 
redly,  of  atheifm.  "  Studio  C9ntra  ftoicos  dif^ 
"  ferendi,  deos  mihi  videtur  fundi tus  toUere.'* 
What  fays  Tully  in  his  own  name?  He  tells 
his  brother,  that  Cotta  difputes  in  that  manner^ 
rather  to  confute  the  ftoics,  than  to  deftroy  the 
religion  of  mankind  "  ^  .  .  magis  .  ,  .  quam  ut 
•*  hominum  deleat  religtonem."  But  Quinctus 
anfwers,  that  is,  Tully. makes  him  anfwer,  he 

was 
•  Dc  Divin.  L.  i. 
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Was   not  the  bubble  of  an  artifice^  employed  t0 
fave  the  appearance  of  departing  from  tlie  public 
religious  inftitutions,  "  ne  communi  jure  migrare 
'^*  videatUr."      When  you  join  to  this  fliort  con- 
verfalion,    the  expreflion,   which    concludes    the 
third   book   of  the    nature   of  the   gods,  where 
Tajlly    fays  very  drily,  that  the  difputation  of 
IBalbus  feemed  to  him  the  moll  probable   "  ad 
**  veritatis  fimilitudinerii  propenfior,"  you  will  fee 
tKat,  if  the  academicians  did  riot  profefs  atheifm,, 
becaufe  they  could  profefs  nothings  yet  fome  of 
them  might  efteem  this  to  be  the  moll  probable 
opinion,  as  Tully  elleemed  that  of  theifm  to  be, 
even  wheh  the  abfurdities  of  the  portic  were  blended 
with  it  or  deduced  from  it.     Thus  doubt,  con- 
cerning the  exillence  of  any  fuperior  Being,  arofe 
in  the  farhe  fchool,  from  "which  fo  much  artificial 
theology  had  been  propagated :  and  the  fublime 
doftrines  of  the  divine  Plato  ended  in  arrant 
fcepticifm  as  they  led  to  it,  and  as  he  defigned 
they  Ihould,  if  the  man  in  the  world  who  ad- 
mired him  the  moft^   who  feemed  to  hare  lived 
With  him,  and  who  would  rather  have  erred  with 
him,  than  have  been  in  the  right  with  others,  all 
Which  are  Tully's  own  profeffions,  knew  him 
better  than  St.  Austin  or  any  modern  pedant. 
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THESE  firll  and  crude  reflections  rfiay  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  Ihew  that  the  heathen  philofophers 
Were  not  unable  to  reform  mankind,  for  the  rea- 
fons  given  by  Dr.  Clarke,  but  for  reafons  of  a 
very  difFereiit  kind.  I  might  even  have  faved 
myfelf  the  trouble  perhaps  of  defcending  into  fo 
tnany  particulars  ;  fmce  it  would  have  been  nor 
only  an  anfwer  **  ad  hoipinem,"  but  a  full  anfwer 
Vol.  V,        '  S  to 
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*to  all  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  fame  fiy' 
pothefis,  to  have  aflced,  whether  the  reformation^ 
which  heathen  phi-lofophers  could  nol  bring  about 
cffedlually,  has  been  effeded  under  the  jewifh" 
and  chriftian  diipenfatioris  ?  Under  thefe,  all  the 
knowledge,  and  all  the  means,  which  are  affumed 
to  be  neceflary,  and  to  have  been  deficient  in  the 
ftate  of  paganlfm,  as  well  as  fome' means  really 
wanting  to  the  philbfophers,  were  amply  fup-^ 
plied. 

Consider  Judaifm  as  a  religion  given  by- 
God  himfelf,  in  the  moft  oftenfible  manner, 
to  a  people  whom  he  chofe  to  be  his  pecu- 
liar people,  whom  he  feparated  from  the  reft  of 
mankind,  and  with  whom  he  made  a  folemn  co^ 
tenant.  Confider  the  whole  fcries  of  miracles^ 
that  were  wrought  to  convince,  to  perfuade,  to^ 
dfSft  and  defend,  to  reward  and  to  punifh  this 
people  occafionally.  Add  to  all  this,  that  God 
cxercifed  kingly  power  amongft  them,  for  a  time, 
and  that  the  Shecinah,  or  his  divine  prefence  over 
the  mercy-feat,  continued  amongft  them  till  the 
deftrudlion  of  their  firft  temple.  Confider  this^ 
and  then  confider  that  their  hiftory  is  little  elfc 
than  a  relation  of  their  rebelling  and  repenting, 
of  their  pronenefs  to  one,  and  of  .the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty with  v/hich  they  were  drawn,  even  by  fu- 
pernatural  means,  to  the  other.  Confider  that 
thefe  rebellions  were  not  tbofe  of  particular  men, 
furprifed  and  hurried  into  difobedience  by  their 
pailions,  but  national  deliberate  violations  of  the 
law,  and  defiances  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Is  it 
poflible  that  any  one,  who  believes  the  hittbry  of 
the  bible  true,  ftiould  believe,  after  he  has  red  it, 
that  the  want  of  a  divine  authority,  and  of  a  prii>- 
ciple  higher  than  reafon,  hmdered  the  heathen 
phi  lofophers  from  reforming  the  world  effeftually  » 
that  they  would  have  fucceeded,  if  they  had  really 
had  them,  as  they  fometimes  pretended  to  them  ; 

and 
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ahd  that,  forihis  reafon,  which  they  were  (agacious 
enough  to  difcover,  they  defired  and  expedted  a 
revelation  ?     Sureljric  is  impoifible. 

The  Jews  had  not  fuch  continual  and  immedi- 
ate communications  with  God  by  their  high  prieft 
and  their  prophets,  after  their  return  from  the 
babylonian  captivity,  as  before  it,  neither  were 
they  eye-witiiefles  of  fuch  frequent  manifeftations 
of  his  glory  and  power,  as  their  fathers  had  been: 
and  yet  what  a  reformation,  in  point  of  religion^ 
was  wrought  among  them  after'  the  re-eftablifh^ 
tnent  of  their  church  and  ftate  ?  How  much 
more  zealoufly  and  fteadily  were  they  attached  to 
their  law  ?  This  difference  was  owing,  no  doubt^ 
to  the  inftitution  of  fynagogues  in  every  place 
where  a  congregation  often  perfons  could  be  ^f- 
•fembled,  and  to  other  improvements  of  their  eccle- 
fiaftical  difcipline  and  worfliip,  which  had  a  won- 
derful effedton  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  raifed  it  to 
enthufiafm,  but  preferyed  it  orthodox.  Socr^ate? 
and  Plato  then,  to  quote  no  others  of  the  heathen 
philbfophers,  might  have  had  the  fame  fuccefs, 
in  reforming  the  manners  of  men,  and  in  rcftoring 
the  purity  of  natural  religion  at  Athens,  without 
any  divine  milTion,  that  Esdras  and  Nehemias 
had  at  Jeriifalem  in  reviving  and  improving  more 
effeftually  the  cerertionies  and  pbfervances  of  juda- 
ifm,  by  means  which  experience  and  good  policy 
fuggefted  to  them,  if  the  two  greeks  haH  been,  as 
the  tv^^ojeWs  were,  the  legiflators  andfecond  founr 
dcrs  of  their  commonwealth. 

There  is  fo  little  pretence  to  draw  the  fhadow 
of  an  argument,  from  the  inefFe£tual  endeavours  of 
the  heathen  phi lofophers  to  reform  the  world,  that 
the  world  has  not  been  efFe(5lually  reformed  nor 
any  one  nation  in  it,  even  by  the  promulgation 
of  the  gdfpel,  even  where  chriilianity  has  flourifh- 
ed  moft  in  fpeculation  and  external  devotion. 
The  fon  of  God,  God  himfdf^  came  upon 
S  a  earthy 
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earth,  was  born  of  a  woman,  lived  among  meiTj 
preached  a  new  covenant,  wrought  miracles*,  fent 
his  difciplcs  to  all  nations,  who  eftablifhcd  his 
church  among  them.  What  has  happened?  This 
church  has  been  fo  far  from  reforming  mankind, 
that  it  flood  in  need  of  being  itfelf  reformed  as 
foon  as  it  waseftabliihed.  The  gates  of  hell  have 
not  yet  prevailed  agai'nft  it,  and  we  are  to  believe 
.  that  they  never  will.  But  the  gates  of  hell  fiave 
fhcok  it  extremely  in  all  ages,  and  the  prrnce  of 
hell  has  made  from  the  firft  moft  terrible  incurfi- 
ons  within  the  pale  of  it.  Much  xeal  has  been 
cxprefTed  about  articles  of  faith,  much  regard  has 
been  paid  to  the  otitward  fervi'Ce  of  God;  and 
wealth,  and  power,  and  pomp,  and  dignity  have 
been  kvilbly  beftowed  on  an  order  of  men,  who 
afFeft  to  be  thought  fucceflbrs  to  the  apoftles,  and 
whofe  inftitution  is  avowedly  direfted  to  reform 
the  manners  of  men  as  well  as  preferve  the  purity 
of  faith.  Every  defe(5l,  except  that  of  not  living 
up  to  their  doftrines,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have 
rendered  the  preachers  of  natural  religion  incapa- 
ble of  reforming  the  world,  has  been  fupplied  in 
the  preachers  of  revealed  religion.  The  doftrines 
of  thefe  men  have  been  certainly  enforced  by  a 
divine  authority  :  and  they  haVe  been  affifted  by 
an  higher  principle  than  philofophy  and  bare  reac- 
fon.  They  had  anciently  all  the  advantages  of 
oppofition  and  perfecution.  They  have  enjoyed 
ever  frnde,  and  during  a  coljrfe  of  fourteen  centu- 
ries, all  thofe  of  fupport  and  of  favor  from  civil 
government  and  of  blind  fubmiflion  from  the  peo- 
ple. With  all  thefe  advantages  they  have  not 
wrought  a  more  effeftual  reformation.  Morality 
has  not  been  better  taught  by  them,  nor  better 
pradtifed  imder  their  influence.  On  the  contrary, 
having  united  in  themfelves  the  two  charadlers  of 
philofophers  and,priefts,  they  have  often  facrificed 
the  former  to  the  latter,  not  for  the  fafce  of  revealed 

religion, 
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religion,  which  is  founded  on  natural^  andean  re- 
quire no  fuch  facrifice,  but,  like  the  priefts  of  pa  -' 
ganifm,  for  the  fake  of  their  craft. 

Examples  will  be  brought^  I  know,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  what  is  here  advanced.  Examples  of  a 
religious  zeal,  which  prevailed  among  all  the  pri- 
mitive chriftians,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  tho  fome 
of  them  declined,  many  of  them  courted,  mar- 
tyrdom; examples  of  particular  men  who  have 
deferved  a  fort  of  apotheofis  for  the  purity  of  their 
doArines  and  the  fandtity  of  their  lives  5  and  exam- 
ples on  the  other  hand  of  pagan  ferocity  and  cruel-r 
ty,  contrafted  with  chriftian  moderation  and  cha- 
rity. It  would  not  be  hard,  but  it  would  be  a 
long  and  invidious  talk,  to  (hew,  in  a  variety  of 
inftances,  how  partially  thefe  examples  are  pro- 
duced., and  thefe  comparifons  are  made.  Let  us 
J)e  content  with  a  few  general  refleftions. 

That  a  religious,  and  enthufiaftical  zeal  ani- 
mated many  of  Ihe  primitive  chriftians,  both  the 
orthodox  and  the  herpetics,  is  moft  certain.  But 
to  make  the  example  prove  what  it  is  dcfigned  to 
prove,  this  zeal  fhould  have  been  fingular,  a  pe- 
culiar ■  efFeA  of  chriftian  revelation ;  whereas  no- 
thing is,  nor  has  been  ever  more  common.  The 
zeal  of  the  Jews,  w  hi  I  ft  they  lived  in  the  mid  ft  of 
revelations  and  miracles,  was  not  comparable  to 
that  vihich  they  fliewed  when  they  had  nothing 
but  the  foolifti  comments  of  their  Mifhnical  doc- 
tors, inftead  of  one,  and  enthufiaftical  vifions  and 
fuperftitious  figns  inftead  of  the  other.  We  ftiall 
find  the  fame  if  we  go  for  examples  to  many  of 
the  pagan  nations.  We  ftiall  find  net  only  par- 
ticular men,  but  whole  bodies  of  men,  among 
them,  as  well  as  among  chriftians,  ready  to  devote 
thcmfelves  to  death,  not  only  for  their  abfurd  re- 
ligions, but  for  their  attachment  to  a  party,  or  to 
the  moft  whimfical  point  of  imaginary  honor.  It 
is  not  rniich  to  that  of  revelation,  therefore,  to  af- 

cribc 
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of  paflion,  nor  prejudice,  no,  nor  of  ignorance,  I 
^m  able  to  juftify  it  in  all  it's  parts,  by  fome  in- 
fiances:  and  if  you  would  fee  it  made  good  by 
piore,  and  by  more  learned  authorities,  confult  fuch 
writers  as  Earbeyr  AC,  who  was  prpvoked  by  a 
faucy  monk,  to  publifli  his  book,  "  La  morality 
**  des  peres."  Confult  other  critics,  of  whom  there 
are  many.  Nay,  confult  the  authors  who  deny 
his  charge:  and  I  will  appeal  to  your  judgment 
pn  what  you  find  eveji  in  them,  provided  you 
weigh  the  fafts  in  the  ballance  of  common  fenfe, 
and  pay  no  regard  to  their  judgments. 

Thus  much  for  purity  of  dodlrine.  Much  lef? 
needs  to  be  faid  about  holinefs  and  au fieri ty  of 
life.  The  hiftpries  of  faints  have  been  in  all  reli- 
gions, even  more  than  thofe  of  any  other  eminent 
perfpns,  little  better  than  panegyrical  romances. 
The  reafon  of  which  is  obvious  enough.  No  man, 
for  inflaiice,  is  fo  filly,  I  prefume,  at  this  time, 
pnlefs  he  be  a  rof)  crucian,  as  to  give  any  more 
credit  to  the  biographers  of  the  egyptian  hermits, 
Anthony  andPAUU,  than  to  thofe  of  Pythago- 
ras and  AppoLLONius  of  Thyana.  All  their  re- 
lations are  (luffed  alike  with  the  mod  evident 
falfehoods,  the  moll  puerile  abfurdities,  and  the 
groffeft  fuperllitions  i  for  many  of  thcfe  were  com- 
mon to  pagans,  jews  and  chrillians :  and  yet  the 
firftofthe  biographers,  I  mention,  who  yield  in 
none  of  thefe  refpedls  to  Porphyry,  Jambli- 
CHus,  Philostratus,  or  any  othef  compiler  of 
lying  legends,  were  famous  faints,  Athanasius 
and  Jergm.  But  further,  if  we  allow  the  fandHty 
and  aufterity  of  fome  particular  men,  or  of  fomc 
particular  orders  of  men,  to  have  been,  and  to  be, 
as  great  as  they  are  reprefcnted,  this  will  be  far 
from  proving  the  reformatipn  of  the  world  by 
chriftianity.  There  were' ahticdtly,  among  the 
heathens,  chaldaeans,  gymncfophifts  and  others, 
md  there  aje  now,  both  among  them  and  the 
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ynahometans,  particular  men,  and  orders  of  men, 
of  great  fandtity  of  life,  nay  of  greater  than  any 
among  chriftians  ;  if  fanftity  be  to  be  meafured, 
as  they  who  would  make  the  objedion  I  anfwer 
meafure  it,  by  aufterity.  It  is  unneceflary  to 
quote  the  inftances,  which  are  to  be  found  in  alt 
our  books  of  travels.  Even  Simeon  Stylites, 
>^ho  flood  fafting  and  praying  on  the  top  of  a 
column  fo  many  years  together,  has  been  outdone 
by  multitudes.  What  now  can  be  faid  ?  If  thefe 
examples  are  not  fufficient  to  prove  that  heathen 
philosophers  and  mahometan  doc5lors  have  reform- 
ed the  world,  will  examples  of  the  fame, 
or  of  an  inferior  kind,  prove  that  chriftianity 
has  ? 

It  will  not  be  faid,  I  think,  that  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery have  been  reftrained  by  chriftianity.  It 
was  a  proverbial  faying  "  Daphnicis  moribus 
"  vivere  I  "  and  Cassius,  if  I  remember  right, 
would  not  fuffer  his  army,  to  encamp  at  Antiocht 
left  his  foldiers  fhould  be  corrupted  by  the  man- 
ners of  the  place.  But  where  is  the  court  or  city, 
in  which  chriftianity  is  profeffed,  to  which  this 
phrafe  might  not  be  applied  ?  I  know  of  none^ 
nor  is  there  any  good  reafon  to  believe  there  was 
any  fuch  antiently,  neither  that, of  Const  antine, 
whatever  his  pancgyrift  advances,  nor  that  of 
Charlemagne,  tho  your  church  has  thought  fit 
for  other  reafons  to  make  faints  of  both  thefe  prin- 
ces. Upon  this,  therefore,  divines  will  be  aftiamed 
to  infift,  or  may  be  eafily  made  fo;  fmce  it  is  not 
difficult  to  ftiew  them,  that  the  men  of  their  o>vn 
order,  who  did  not  mend  their  manners  afterwards, 
were  famous  even  in  the  fourth  century  for  fol- 
lowing thofe  of  Daphne.  But  it  will  be  founded 
high  that  the  patience,  moderation  and'  cliarity, 
which  chriftianity  infpires,  fcftencd  the  turbulent, 
fierce  and  cruel  temperofpaganifm,  and  wrought,  • 
by  doing  this,  a  wonderful  reformation  in  the 
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HAM,  when  he  made  that  covenant  with  him 
which  was  the  foundation  of  their  religion,  was 
the  foundation  pf  the  juflice  of  this  expedition* 
and  the  immediate  commands  of  God  were  urged 
to  authorife  fuch  extirpations  of  people,  as  no 
other  hiftory  can  parallel,  as  it  is  impoflible  to  read 
without  horror  as  were  unneceffary  to  give  them 
a  fecure  poffeflion  of  the  country,  and  as  neither 
this  reafon,  nor'  any  othfr,  could  excufe.  When 
the  Spaniards  failed  to  the  conqueft  of  America, 
fiiver  and  gold  were  their  objefts,  but  the 
pronngation  of  the  gofpel  \^'as  their  pretence. 
Tha't  wretch,  pope  Alexander  the  fixth,  made 
them  a  donation  of  an  entire  hemifphere  ;  and 
priefts  and  monks  were  fent,  that  tbey  might 
add  th<^  fury  of  bigotry  to  that  of  avarice. 

I  might  reft  the  matter  here,  having  faid 
enough  to  fhew  how  falfe  and  trifling  the  argu- 
ment is  which  Clarke  endeavours  to  draw  froni 
an  incapacity  in  the  heathen  philofophers,  both 
for  want  of  knowledge,  which  w^s  not,  and  for 
Vfunt  of  other  means,  which  was  their  cafe,  to 
reform  mankind,  and  from  the  aflumed  fufficiency 
of  revelation  alone  to  produce  this  effed.  But  I 
chufe  to  wind  up  the  whole,  by  defiring  you  to 
retrace,  in  your  mind,  the  progrefs  made  in  fo- 
ciabilitv,  civility,  and  every  moral  virtue,  in  the 
heathen  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  before 
and  fince  the  chriftian  revelation.  Authors  may 
declaim  as  much  as  they  pleafc,  to  aggravate  par- 
ticular vices,  and  to  take  off  from  the  lu  ft  re  of 
particular  virtues ;  they  will  perfuade  no  man, 
who  reads  and  judges  for  himfelf,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  piety  and  virtue  has  increafed  among  the 
Greeks,  from  the  time  of  Const  antine  down- 
ward?, under  the  influence  of  chriftian  paftors,  as 
It  did,  under  the  influence  of  heathen  philofo-, 
phers  and  legiflators  ;  from  the  time  when  Thu- 
MDiDEs  reprefents   theni    like  lav?lefs  favages. 
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who  went  pirating  and  raviftiing  about,  to  the 
days  when  Athens  and  Sparta  florifhed.  As  lit- 
tle will  the  fame  authors  perfuade  that  the  dif- 
tance  in  virtue  between  that  I'out  of  fhepherd? 
and  outlaws  who  formed  a  Hate  under  Romulus; 
ancj  the  citizens  of  Rome  in  the  bell  ages  6f 
that  commonwealth,  was  not  vaftly  greater  than 
any  improvement  of  the  fame  kind,  that  was 
made  among  them,  from  the  time  that  Rome 
became  chrillian. 

If   it   appears  now  to  be  triie,  in  faft,  that 
neither  reafon  nor  revelation^  neither  heathen  nor 
chriflian  philofophers,  neither  human  nor  divine 
laws,  have  been  able  to   reform  the  manners  of 
men  efFedltially  -,    may    we   not,   nay  muft  we 
not  conclude  that  fuch  a  reformation  is  inconfift- 
ent  with   the  original  conftitution  of  the  human 
fyftem  ?     Mutt  we  not  conclude  that  appetites, 
paffions,  and  the  immediate  objeAs  of  pleafure, 
will    be    always  of   greater  force  to   determine 
men  than  reafon,   and  the   more   remote  objedl 
as  well  as  complicated  notion  of  happinefs  ?  Such 
is  the  imperfed  ftate  in  which  we  are  placed ;  a 
ftate  wherein  the  vice  and  virtue  of  olir  moral,  like 
the  good  and  cyil  of  our  phyfical  world,   prevail 
in  their  turns,  and  are  often  at  the  beft,  and  in  the 
moft  favorable  circumttances,  but  equally  balian- 
ced  on  the  whole.     Why  there  is  fuch  a  ftate  as 
this,  and  how  to  reconcile  it  to  the  ideas  of  hoH- 
^efs  and  goodnefs,  let  thofe  men  inquire  who  fay 
that  God  appeals  toman,  who  take  him  at  his 
word,  and  prefume  to  judge    him  accordingly. 
But  let  you  and  I  pronounce ;  that  lince  there  is 
fuch  a  ftate  as  this  in  the  univerfal  fyftem,  it  was 
fit  and  right  that  there  ftiould  be  fuch  a  ftate.     On 
this  head  wc  may^  we  ought  to  be  dogmatical- 
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WHAT  has  been  here  laid  down  is  fo  faC 
from  making  natural,  or  revealed  religion* 
or  any  means  that  tend  to  the  reformation  of  man- 
kind, unneceffafy,  that  it  makes  them  all  tnore 
neceflTary.  Since  our  ftate  is  fo  imperfe^l,  fmce 
it  is  fo  hard  to  keep  the  virtues  that  are  intimately 
conne«5led  with  the  happlnefs,  and  the  vices  that 
arenntimately  connefted  with  the  mifery  of  man- 
kind, even  on  a  ballancc,  nothing  (hould  be  ne- 
gleded  that  may  give  the  advantage  to  the  for- 
tner,  by  enforcing  moral  obligations  and  all  thcJ 
dodtrines*of  natural  religion*  As  nothing  (hould 
be  negleded,  fo  nothing  may  feem  in  fpeculation 
fo  proper  to  this  purpofe  as  a  true  revelation,  or 
a  rdVelation  believed  to  be  true :  and  if  experience 
has  not  confirmed  fpeculation  in  the  cafe  of  a 
fcv^lation  we  believe  to  be  true,  if  chriftianity. 
Which  has  enforced  natural  religion  in  fome  re-, 
fpefts,  has  corrupted  it  in  others,  the  maxim  may 
ftill  remain  unfliook.  The  natural,  the  genuine 
eflfedt  of  the  gofpel  has  been  defeated  and  pervert- 
ed, and  much  has  been  done  towards  leflening 
the  authority  of  it,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  propagated. 

If  it  had  been  propagated  with  the  fame  fim- 
plicity  and  pkinnefs,  with  which  it  was  taught 
originally,  by  th6  author  of  it,  natural  religion 
would  have  been  enforced,  and  could  not  have  been 
corrupted  by  chriftianity ;  but  a  volurriinous  and 
intricate  fyfteni  of  artificial  theology  was  grafted 
on  it,  both  which  obfervations  have  been  made 
already,  and  muft  be  often  repeated  for  the  honor 
of  the  gofpel.  This  fyftem  was  framed  foon  by 
habits  contradkedin  the  fchools  of  judaifm  and  pa- 
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ganifiti.      in  the  firft,  their  fecond  or  oral  Jaw, 
that  is  their  traditions  were  taught !  ^nd  v/hat  this 
Ajience  was  may  be  feen  in  the  collcdion  of  them 
made  a  century  and  an  half  after  Christ,  by  one 
of  their  Rabbins*;  the  fmall  obligation  of  beinp- 
acquainted,  with  w»hich  we  ignorant  perfons  ou'c 
to  the  labors  of  feveral  great  fcholars.     What  the 
fcience  taught  in  the  others  was  ^e  knoH'  from  the 
remains  of  Pythagorean  dodlrines,  and  from  the 
^v^itings  of  Plato,  that  are  come  down  to  us,  and 
that  were  in  great  vogue  among  the  firft  teacliert 
of  chrillianity.      Well  might    thefe   men    grow 
credulous  in  one,  fantailical  in  the  other,  and  fu- 
perftitious   in  both.      Such  were  they  whom  we 
call  very  properly  fathers  of  the  church;    fmcc 
they  begot  i\ic  difcipline,  and  much  the  greatx^ft 
part  of  the  doftrines  of  it,     Eafily  impofed  upon, 
and  prone  to  impofc,  like  the  Jews,  fond  of  myf- 
teryand  principles  of  knowledge  laid  beyond  the 
bounds  of  all  knowledge,  like  Py  thagoric  and  Pla* 
tonic  metaphyficians,   it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
ran  into  theological  obfcurity  with  the  light  of  the 
gofpel  (hining  before  them.     Accuftomed  to  de- 
claim rather  than  reafon,  and   to  employ   figura- 
tive ftyle  even  on  fubjedls  that  require  th^  moft 
exadk  determination  of  ideas  and  precifion  of  terms, 
like  the  rhetors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  accuflomed 
to  advance  intrepidly  whatever  ferved  tb  the  pre* 
fent  purpofe,  without  any  regard  to  truth,  Hke  tJfe 
fophifts  of  thofe  ages,  which  pradlrce  St.  jERoMf 
defended  and    imputed    to  St.  Peter    and  St. 
Paul,  it  is  no  wonder  that   they  oppofed  fome- 
times  error   to  error,    and  very  often  jargon  to 
jargon. 

Such  fcience  as  this,  and  fuch  habits  as  thefe, 
produced  infinite  abfurdrties,  grounded  on  preca- 
rious 

♦  Jndah  Halckado/fi,  or  the  hdy. 
t  Vid.  Comni*.  in  £p.  ad  Gal.  C.  a. 
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rious  tradition  and  falfe  reafoning,  with  wfiicfi 
I  (hall  meddle  in  this  place  no  further,  than  the 
fubject  before  me  requires.  To  feck  the  will  of 
God,  and  the  duty  of  man,  in  the  conflitution  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  human  nature,  wherein  they 
are  moft  evidently  revealed,  would  have  beeii 
deemed  too  low  a  manner  of  philofophifirg  for 
thofe  men  to  take,  who  pretended  to  gifts  of  tlie 
fpirit,  whilft  (hat  opinion  was  rife  among  the  firft 
chiiftians;  arid  when  it  wasfo  no  longer,  their 
fucceflbrs  had  a  recourfe  that  ferved  them  almoft 
as  well.  They  fought  the  will  of  Gcd,  and  the 
duty  of  man,  in  their  ov/n  comments  and  para- 
phrafes  of  fciipture,  in  the  abftract  reafon  of 
things,  and  in  the  eternal  ideas,  where  Socrates 
and  Plato  had  fent  men  to  find  whatever  is  un- 
known on  earth,  as  Ariosto  fends  them  to  the 
moon  to  find  whatever  is  loft  on  earth.  They 
deduced  moral  obligations  from  the  divine  attri- 
Ijutes,  of  which  they  might  think  themfelves  more 
competent  judges  tliari  others,  becaufe  they 
thought  themfelves  better  informed  by  the  Jews  of 
his  manner  of  government,  and  by  chriftian  tradi- 
tion, if  I  dare  to  fay  fo,  of  his  private  life  and  con- 
verfation. 

These  methods  of  framing  and  defending  a 
fyftem  of  religion  were  very  convenient.  They 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  fathers,  what  the  cabbala 
was  in  thofe  of  the  rabbins.  If  they  did  not  make 
an  oral,  they  made  a  fecond  law,  neceflary  like  the 
other  in  pretence  to  the  perfection  and  to  (he  in- 
telligence of  the  firft ;  and  that  gathered  as  it  rolled 
on,  till  it  became  as  voluminous,  and,  by  dint  of 
cxplauation  arid  commentary,  as  abftrufe.  Among 
other  recommendations,  infifted  on  by  Clarke, 
of  thefe  methods  of  reafoning,  from  the  divine  at-^ 
tributes,  and  the  eternal  reafon  of  things,  to  the 
moral  obligations,  under  which  we  were  laid  by  the 
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i^viU  of  God,  whereof  I  fpeak  particularly  here, 
iarid  to  the  defigns  of  God  iii  creating  the  world 
and  man,  ^s  well  as  to  the  condudl  of  his  prdyiT 
dence,  in  the  government  of  the  whole,  whereof 
I  (hall  fpeak  hereafter,  the  univerfality  of  them  is 
One.  Now  it  is  this  very  univerfality  which  ag- 
gravates the  prefumption  of  mankind,  which  fet» 
the  danger  of  thefe  methods  of  reafoning  in  a 
ftronger  light,  and  which  proves  invincibly  ^gairift 
him,  that  they  are  far  from  being  what  he  ^fleris 
they  are,  the  beft,  cleaAft  and  certaineft  that  phi-, 
lofophy  affords;  When  we  deduce  the  will  of 
God,  and  the  duty  of  rnan,  from  the  conftitution 
of  the  world,  arid  of  the  human  nature,  we  deducp 
them  from  real  knowledge  -,  and' we  riiay  have  the 
certainty  of  this  knowledge  -,  through  all  the  parts 
of  natural  religion,  if  we  never  lofe  fight  of  the 
iBrft  principles  of  it.  That  men  lofe  this  cer- 
tainty, both  phildfophers  and  others,  both  they 
who  reafon  **  a  priori,"  and  fometimes  they  y/ho 
reafon  *'  i  pofteriori,"  is  triic;  The  vaft  variety 
bf  opinions  concerning  the  morality  and  immora- 
lity of  aftions,  and  the  number  of  contradi6t<*y 
laws  that  have  beerl  all  made  with  the  fame  defign, 
to  promote  the  practice  bf  natural  religion,  ftiew 
it  to  be  fo.  But  the  difference  lies  here.  Thb 
neither  of  thefe  methods  can  feciire  men  abfo- 
lutely  from  error  iii  forming  general  maxims,  and 
iiluch  lefs  in  the  particular  applications  even  of  fuch 
bf  thefe  as. are  true,  yet  they  hive  in  one  cafe  a 
fure  criterion,  and  in  the  other  Hone  at  all.  T^e 
reafoner  **  a  pofteriori"  may  at  all  times  go  back 
to  thofc  principles  x>f  knowledge  from  which  he  fet 
tout,  and  which  he  will  find  always  the  fame, 
Retrace  his  own  reafonings,  and  redlify  his  miftakes. 
feut  whither  (hall  the  reafoner  "a  priori"  go? 
Shall  he  go  back  to  the  abftradt  reafon  of  things, 
iand  to  the  moral  attributes  of  the  deity,  from 
which  he  fet  out  ?  But  in  them,  as  often  as  he  had 
Voii.-V*  T  recourfe 
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fecourfe  to  them,  he  will  find  no  fuch  criterioA. 
•The  notions  of  other  men  will  differ  frbfrf  his,  and 
the  firft  principles  Of  his  boafted  knowledge,  fot 
want  of  fuch  a  criterion,  w?ll  be  founded  in  pro- 
bability at  beft.  It  required  no  fuch  metaphyll- 
cal  apparattiis,  as  Clark£  employs  fomewhaft 
tediouily,  to  prove  that  all  perfeftions,  natural  and 
moraJ^  muft  be  attrfbutes  of  the  felf-exiftent,  all- 
pcrfedl  author  of  all  being;  but  he  does  not  prove 
what  he  alferts,  and  On  the  proof  of  which  hrs 
whole  argument  turns,  that  thefe  attributes  are  the 
fame  in  G6d,  as  they  are  in  our  ideas  *.  He  fays 
indeed,  that  he  has  proved  it :  and  if  we  do  not 
accept  his  proofs  he  leaves  us  to  recur  to  down- 
tight  atheifm ;  nay,  he  threatens  to  fo^ce  us  into 
it.  Happily  lie  has  not  been  able  to  do  the  mif- 
chief  he  meditated.  Many  a  man  believes  in  God, 
who  does  not  believe  in  him.  Many  a  rnan  di'f- 
Cerns,  in  their  fulleft  light,  the  evidences  of  natu- 
ral religion,  and  gives  tl^eir  dne  weight  to  thofe  of 
revealed  religion,  without  taking  aflumpiions  for 
demonftrattons,  and  a  chain  of  the  former,  whidi 
have  an  imaginary  connection  only,  for  a  chain  of 
the  latter  rifing  out  of  one  another,-  and  clofely 
connedted  together. 

I  have  enla[rgcd  the  rather  on  this  head,  Secaufc 

the  example  of  this   modern  divine  is  extremely 

proper  to  give  us  an  image  of  the  antient  divines 

■  who  raifed  the  theological  fyftem.     Few  of  them 

i-eafoned  fo  well  even  as  he,  but  they  fet  the  mari- 

•  ncr  which  he  and. the  reft  of  their  fucceffors  have 

.  followed :  a  manner   whFch  may  ferve,  as  it  did 

formerly,  and  as  it  does  flill,.rn  fome  degree;  to 

.  fealife,    in  appearance,    the    whimfies  or  evcfy 

Over-heated  brain,  and   to  maintain  indetcrmink- 

bie  difputeS:  a   manner  which   proving    almoff 

every 

•  Evid.  P. .33,  34.  ct  tUbiV 
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every  thing,  proves  almoft  nothing ;  ahd  which, 
if  it  can  be  of  any  ufe,  can  be  fo  only  under  the 
tontroul  of  the  other  rhethod.  It  can  be  Only  of 
fubordinate  ufe.  It  may  illuftratcx  It  never  can, 
it  never  did  decide:  and  the  difpiites  it  raifed, 
in  the  early  ages  of  chriiltanity,  may  be  well 
called  indeltefminable,  fihce  they  are  not  yet  de- 
termined. I  have  good  reafoii  to  faj",  tho  I  can- 
not fay  it  on  my  owrt  knowledge,  that  fome  of 
them  were  not  deterriiihed  tri  Clarke's  own 
mind,  tho  he  has  pronounced  dogmatically  about 
tiiem  in  his  writings. 

When  I  fay  that  the  method  of  reafoning  i 
priori,  from  the  eternal  reafon  of  things,  and  from 
the  dlvlpe  attributes,  may  be  of  fome  fubordinate 
ufe,  undct  the  controiil  of  the  other;  I  mean 
that  altho  our  moral  obligations  arife  from  out 
tnoral  fyftem^'  that  is,  from  the  works  of  God, 
and  the  additional  motives  to  obferve  them  from 
the  word  of  God  aldne,  yet  arguments  deduced  in 
this  method,  dnd  exprefsly  authorifed  by  neither, 
tnay  ferve  to  wafm  the  imagination,  to  move  the 
afFe(5lioiis,  and  by  a  fort  6f  pious  fraud  to  enforce 
natural  religion.  A  lively  declamation,  unfup- 
ported  by  reafori,  and  even  by  gofpel  revelation, 
concerning  the  whole  fchfeme,  order,  and  ftate  of 
things,  (torn  th^  original,  defign  of  God  in  the 
creation  of  man  to  his  fall,  and  from  thence  to 
his  redemptiori,  a  patheticall  exhortation  to  imi- 
tate God,  in  the  exercife  of  his  glorious  attributes, 
in  thefe  perfedions  which  are  the  foundation  of 
his  own  unchangeable  happinefs,  in  which  we  are 
able  to  imitate  liim,  and  in  which  he  defires  that 
we  (hould  imitate  him,  becaufe  he  has  an  infinitely 
tenderer  and  heartier  co*ncern  for  us,  than  a^y 
earthly  father  has  for  his  pofterity,  to  fpeak  the 
language  of  Dr.  Clarke;  fuch  declamations  and 
fuch  exhortations^  I  fay,  may  have  a  great 
T  2  .and 
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and  a  good  efFedt,  efpeetally  when  they  flow  from 
an  eloquent  mouth,  and  from  the  pulpit.  The 
man,  who  is  convinced  by  his  refledionj^  on 
human  nature,  and  the  nature  of  fociety,  for 
inftance  that  benevolence,  and  juftice,  and 
truth  are  the  duties  of  natural  religion,  on  the 
praftice  of  which  his  happincfs,  and  that  of 
his  whole  kind  depend,  will  not  be  further  con- 
vinced,  but  he  may  be  more  moved,  and  his 
pafliohs  iSiiay  be  wrought  Op  to  fecond  his  judg- 
ment. ' 

If  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  rfio4ern  di- 
vines, had  made  no  other  ufe  of  this  raetfiod  of 
reafoning  than  to  ftrengthen  a  fenfe  of  oqr  moraj 
obligations,  and  to  raife  in  the  minds  of  men  s 
greater  veneration  for  the  fcriptures,  after  they 
had  proved  the  authenticity  of  therti  by  external 
.proofs,  it  had  been  well  both  for  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  But  they  have  made  a  very 
different  ule  of  it.  They  have  fliook  the  former 
down  to  it's  very  foundation,  and,  under  pretence 
of  explaiPiing  and  defending  the  other,  they  have 
laid  if  more  open  to  the  attacks  of  unbelievers. 
Reafon  is  fober  and  modeft.  She  never  af- 
fedls  to  lead  men  beyond  her  bounds,  but 
delivers  them  over  to  revelation.  Tbepe  iSf 
and  there  needs  muft  be,  fomething  marvel- 
lous in  revelation.  This  marvellous  dazzles 
and  often  blends ;  fo  that  they  who  purfue  ift 
too  far  Aide  eafily  into  the  whimfies  of  their  own 
imaginations.  Truth  warm«  their  brains;  error 
that  pafles  for  it  turns  them.  Thus  chriflianity 
became  tanaticifm,  even  in  the  fir  ft  profefibrs  of 
it.  Thus  artificial  thcolggy  grew  up  as  faft  ^s 
men  began  to  teach  the  dod\rine  of  Christ,  like 
a  revelation  made  fo  oblcurely  and  imperfectly,- 
that  they  who  were  to  publilh  it  were^to  explaiiv 
it,  and  not  only  to  explain  it,  but  to  fupply  the 
deficiencies  of  itj  and  fome  will  be  apt  to  think 

that 
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Aat  the  firft  of  thefe  men  xvas  Paul.  Divines 
would  be  furious  to  Tiear  fuch  knguage  held  as  I 
hold  to  you.  3ut  they  would  be  under  great 
difficulties  to  evade  the  charge,  and,  therefore, 
tile  more  furious  j  fince  I  could  eafily  produce 
paflages  out  of  the  moft  renowned  of  the  fathers, 
and  out  of  their  (jwn  writings,  as  extravagant  as 
^ny  in  the  Talmud,  as  abfurd  as  any  in  the  Koran, 
and  quite  fit  to  hold  their  places  in  one  of  Borri's 
letters ;  and  fince  the  whole  ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
is  an  hiftory  of  the  intolerance  and  violence  of 
chrillians  to  one  another,  on  fuch  points  as  tbefe, 
from  the  time  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  be 
intolerant  and  toperfecute.  You  will  not  expedl 
a  bead-roll  of  thefe  doftrines  and  difputes.  It 
will  be  fufficient  to  (hew  how  they  had  the  effefts, 
that  have  been  nqientioned,  both  in  natural  and 
itye^led  religioi^. 


XXXV. 


CLARKE  obferves  that  there  is  now  no 
fuch  thing  as  a  confiftent  fchemc  of  theifm. 
A  complete  one,  fuch  an  one  as  prefumes  to  ac- 
count for  the  whole  orcjer  and  ftate  of  things  rela- 
tively to  God'  and  nian,  I  believe  there  is  aot. 
But  how  does  the  learned  writer  make  out  his 
propofition  ?  That  of  the  beft  heathen  philofo- 
phers,  which  alone  was  fuch,  ceafes  now  to  be  fo^ 
he  fays,  after  the  appearance  of  revelation  ;  becaufe 
it  direftly  condu<5ls  men  to  the  belief  of  chriftia- 
nity.  If  he  intends  the  focratical  and  platonic 
fcheme,  ^nd  he  can  intend  no  .other,  what  he  adr 
vances  is  untrue  ;  unlefs  it  be  true  that  a  fchemc 
which  ;ippears  fonietimes  dogrnatical  and  fome- 
times  fceptical,  that  favors  moriotheifm  and  po- 
lytheifm  iq  the  fanae  breath,  as  it  were,  may  be 

confiftent. 
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confiftent.  If  this  fcheme  led  to  chriftianity  jn 
any  fort,  as  I  think  it  did,  this  was  due  not  to  the 
confiftency, -but  the  inconfiftency  of  it.  Several 
of  it's  doftrines  were  adopted  into  articles  of  faith 
by  Lhriftianity.  Others  were  rejeded.  It  hap- 
pened' accordingly.  This  adoption  drew  feveral 
of  thefe  philofophers  irito  chrj^ianity  :  and  this 
rejection  made  feveral  averfe  to  it.  Justin  died 
to  maintain  it.  Porphy^ly  would  have  died  to 
oppofe  it.  That  platonifm  was  a  eonOftent  fchenae, 
or  that  it  conducted  me?!  diredly  to  chrtttianity, 
is  not  true  therefore.  •  But  k  is  very  true,  that 
the  method  of  reafonjng  9  priori,  from  heaven, 
if  I  may  fay  fo^  that  we  do  not  know,  to  earth, 
inftead  of  reafoning  from  earth  that  we  do  know, 
to  heaven,  was  introduced  into  chriftianit}*^  with 
dodrines  which  the  fame  method  had  broached 
in  paganifm ;  that  this  method  continued  to  bq 
in  common  that  of  thofe  whp  embraced  the  chrif- 
tian  profeflion,  and  of  thofe  who  oppofed  it ;  ancj 
that  it  propagated  fanati'ciftu  alike  in  both,  as  eve- 
ry man  who  compares,  for  inftance,  St.  Austin 
and  Plotinus  together  with  indifference,  Avhicli 
every  man  fhoiild  do  in  fuch  a  cafe, '  muft  con- 
fefs. 

Christian  fanaticifm  was  more  catching,  and 
jn  that  refjied  more  dangerous  than  the  other. 
Some  of  the  heathen  faints  pretended  to  ravi/h- 
ments,  to  extafies,  to  occafional  unions  withi  the 
fupreme  intelligence^  and  to  revelation.  But 
thofe  of  chriftiaHity  had,  befides  all  thefe  advan- 
tages, the  word  of  God  himfelf  to  produce  againft 
unbelievers,  and  they  hawled  this  word  fo  well 
to  their  purpofes  (the  ekpreflion  is  St.  Jerom's  *) 
that  every  fide  appealed  to  it  in  the  difputes  they 
had  with  one  another.  •  The  confequence .  was, 
that  every  fide  damned  all  the  reft,  and,  whicf^ 
i.  --     .  .    ..    .     ,  wafi 

•  Trahcre  fcripturas. 
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was  really  worfe,  perfecuted  them  in  this  v^orld. 
'the  heathens  exercifed  great  violenc^e  againft  one 
another  in  their  quarrel?  abpijt  their  fecular  inter 
refts  ;  hilt  religion   neither  caufed   nor  fomented 
them :  whereas  the  quarrels  pf  this  Jcind  were  the 
moft  frequei)t    aijd  the   moft  inveterate    among 
chriftians.      They  broke  not  only  the  bonds  (^ 
aliiaijce  between  nations^  but  thofe  of  kindred  in 
families,  arid  thofe  of  friendfliip  where  it  was  the 
moft  intimate.     §unh  quarrels  turned  frequently  . 
on  metaphyfical  fpeciilations  whjch  no  fide  under- 
'ftood,  or  pn  rites  and  ceremonies  of  no  importance 
to  religion.     Thefe  were  tlie  objedts  that  engrofled, 
with  thofe  of  .ecclcfiaftical  po)ver  and  wealth,  the 
whole  attention  of  the  cliurch,  and,  under  her  in^ 
fluence,  almoft   the  whole  attention  of  the  ftatc, 
as  it  appears  by  the  behaviour  of  the  roman  em- 
perors after  Const  antine,  fome  of  wlipoi  feeme.d 
to  have  no  other   concern  in  the  gre^teft  dillrefs 
of  that  empire,  and  in  the  very  rpoment  of  it's  faU. 
Nay,  there  is  mention  made  of  on«  who  had  a  fcru- 
ple  of  confcjiencQ,  about  the  tjme  he  fpent  in  fecu- 
lar affairs,  and  the  government  pf  hi3  people.  Thus 
reformation   of  mani|ers  was  the  concern  pf  no 
lx)dy:  and  whilft  the  utmoft  diffblution  of  them 
jyas^  praAifed  and  indulged  by  the  clergy,  men 
were  perfecuted,  at  their  iijftigation,  for  the  leaft 
fuppofed  orrcr  in  forms  of  ipeech,  or  in  forms  of 
worfliip,    and  injuftice  and  murder  were  made 
duties  of  religion  on  this  account.     Is  there  r/ot 
?u3icient  reafon  now  to  affert,  that  natural  religion 
has  been  corrupted,  and  ihoo\^  to  the  foundation^ 
of  it,  by  artificial  theology  f 

Sociability  is  the  great  inftinft,  and  bene- 
volence the  great  law,  ofhyman  nature,  which 
no  other  law  pap  repeal,  pr  alter ;  and  yet  when 
men  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  think  of  the 
Supreme  Being,    as  of  an  human   legiflator  and 

§'  overnor,  ^nd  to  afcribe  to  the  all-perfe6t  Peiog 
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the  fame  idieas,  the  fame  fentiments,  affections, 
and  paflions,  that  they  perceive  in  themfelves  -, 
they  may  eaflly  cx)me  to  imagine,  or  to  make 
others  imagine  him  as  intent  to  preferve  the  out^ 
Mrard  forms  of  his  court,  as  the  moft  eflential 
laws  of  his  government ;  and  themfelves  as  much 
bound  at  leaft  to  be  good  courtiers  as  good  fub- 
j^fts.  They  may  think  themfelves  fureff  to  ^leafc 
in  the  firft  of  thefe  charaAers.  On  a  confidence 
in  the  merit  of  it,  they  may  not  only  negled  the 
duties  of  the  other,  but  they  may  facrifice,  toei, 
falfe  notion  of  honpring  the  prince,  the  fundamen- 
tal  laws,  and  the  conftitution  of  his  government. 
They  rnay  think,  or  they  may  reprefent  them- 
felves to  be  his  favourites,  and  they  may  treat 
even  his  beft  fubjedts  as  rebels,  by  virtue  of  laws 
which  his  miniftcrs  make,  and  which  he  is  fup? 
pofed  to  authorife. 

This  allufioh  to  the  abufes  of  civil  government^ 
in  the  kingdoms  of  earthly  monarchs,  gives  a 
true  image  of  thofe  which  have  always  prevailec} 
in  the  fpiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  the  fub- 
verfion  of  it's  original  conftitution  :  and  with 
this  allufion  I  fhall  finifli  this  head. 
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BU  T  I  have  undertaken  to  fhew  furtbeF, 
that  artificial  theology,  which  has  fhakenf 
the  'foundations  of  natural  religion,  has  laid  re-' 
vealed  religion  much  more  open  to  the  attacks 
of  unbelievers,  by  explanations  and  defences,  than 
it  would  have  be^en,  if  it  had  been  left  to  fland 
without  them'  on  fhe  proper  proofs  of  this  fa<5l 
fmg^y,  it  is  a  divine  revelatiori.  Now  to  illuf- 
trate  this  point,  let  Us  fuppofe  a  theift  objc(5ting 
tQ  fome  modeft  reafoiier  a  pofteriori,  who  is  firrti- 
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ly  perfuade4  of  the  authenticity  of  the  fcripturcs, 
that  they  contain  many  things  repugnant  to  the 
juftice  and  goodncfs  of  God,  and  unworthy  of  his 
nnajefty,  his  wifdom  and  power.     The  believer 
might  reply,  that  he  knows  the  difference  between 
knowledge  produced  by  the  certainty  of  derrion- 
ftration,  and  that  affurance  which  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  probability  may  produce ;    that  an  alTu- 
rance  founded  on  any  leis  degree  of  probability 
would  not  be  fufficient  in  this  cafe ;  but  that  affu- 
rance founded  on  probability  is  the  utmoft  which 
can  be  had  in  all  cafes  of  this  kind,  and,  therefore, 
that  he  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  receive  thefe  books 
ifor  the  word  of  God,  tho  he  cannot  reconcile  every 
thing  that  they  contain  to  his  ideas  of  the  attributes 
of  an  infinite  all-perfedt  Being.     He  might  add, 
that  he  fees  and  feels  many  things  in  the  conftitu-r 
tion  of  the  phyfical  and  rnoral   world,  and  in  the 
conduft  of  providence,  which  it  is  not  eafy  to 
reconcile  to  the  fame  attributes ;  and  yet  that  he 
kn<Dws,  with  all  the  certainty  of  demonftration, 
that  the  former  are  the  works,   and  the  latter  the 
a£l  of  God.     He  might  add,  that  revelation  may 
be  neceffary  to  illuminate  reafon  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, becaufe  there  is  a  more  immediate  corref- 
pondence  in  matters  of  religion  between  God  and 
man,  but  that   reafon  cannot  explain  revelation, 
iiormuch  lefs  enforce  it ;  that   nothing  lefs  than 
another  revefation  can  do  either,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  it  is  the  duty  of  rtan  to  fubmit  to  bcr 
lieve  what  he  does,  and  to  adore  what  he  does 
liot,   underftand.     This  the  reafoner  a  pofteribri 
might  reply  with  great  plaufibility  at  leaft.     But 
the  reaToner  a  priori  could  have  no  right  to  ufe 
the  fame   language.      A  theift  would  retort  his 
own  doArine  againft  him  in  this  manner.    "  You 
V  argue,    and  you   pretend  to  demonftrate,  on 
"  your  ideas  of  juftice  and  goodnefs  as  well  as  of 
^^  wifdom  ai)d  power,  and  by  the  reafon  of  things, 

^        •  tl  even 
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"  even  when  your  arguments  and  your  fiippofed 
*'  demonftralions  conclude  againft  the  conftitUT 
*'  tion  and  government  of   the  world,   which  you 

V  and  I  both  aknowledge  to  be  from  God.  WitH 
''  what  face  then  can  you  objed  to  me,  that  I 
"  reafon  upon  the  fame  ideas,  and  by  the 
*'  fame  rule,  concerning  this  book  which  you  ack- 
*'  nov^ledge,  and  I  do  not,  to  be  the  word  of  God  ? 
*.*  Muft  I  "rcfpecl  probability  more  than  you  ref- 
•'  pedl  certa'^nty,  aad  a  probability  which  is  either 
**  not  eftablifhed,   or  is  eftablifhed  by    halves? 

V  It  is  not  eftablifhed,  if  the  book  contains  any 
**  thing  which  implies  anabfolute  contradidtion 
*'*  with  any  conceivieable  perfedion  even  of  the 
*'  human  nature.  It  is  eftabliflied  !by  halves, 
*'  whatever  eternal  proofe  you  may  bring,  unlels 
*'  you  can  (hew  that  the  things  contained  \n  it^ 
"  which  feem  repugnant  to  all  our  ideas  of  a 
^'  perfedl  nature,  are  really  confiftent  with  them ; 
*?  which  muft  be  (hewn  not  by  a  precarious 
"  beggipg  of  the  queftion,  but  by  direft  and 
**  evident  proofs."  What  now  muft  the  reafoner 
a  priori  do  ?  He  muft  give  up  the  caufe  to  the 
theift,  or  he  muft  fubmit  to  the  ta(k  which  the 
reafoner  «  pofteriori  evaded,  by  crying  out  from 
the  firft  **  o  altitudo!"  and  by  declining  to  ex- 
amine any  objeftions  to  matters  contained  in  the 
fcriptures :  in  fliort,  he  puts  himfelf  under  a  ne- 
celfity  of  (hewing*,  that  alNthefe  matters  are 
exa(ftly  confonant  to  the  doctrines  of  found  reafon, 
or  the  unprejudiced  light  of*  nature,  and  moft 
wifely  perfective  of  it  f ;  and  that  all  the  doc- 
trines ....  neceflary  to  falvation,  or  clofely 
conneAed  with  fuch  as  are  fo,  are  apparently  moil 
agreeable  to  reafon,  tho  not  difcoverable  by  it. 

This  taik  has  been  undertaken  accordingly  by 
every  divine,   fanguin^;ly  and    dogmatically  by 

moft, 

•  Eyid.  p.  235.  t  lb-  P-  244. 
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Tppft,  weakly  by  all  of  them.  One  pfyppr  ac- 
quaintance and  mine*  has  djftjnguifhed  himfelf, 
in  all  thefe  refpeils,  by  writing  on  the  fubjed,  4s 
he  \y.ouId  have  preached  taan  Irifh  congregation. 
But  that  fuch  a  man  as  Clarke  (hould  write 
.  upon  it  at  all,  and  have  nothing  better  to  fay  tlian 
what  he  has  faid,  may  ferve  to  Ihew  how  thefe 
men  are  led,  by  their  manner  of  reafoning,  and 
by  their  artificial  theology,  to  dlfarm  chriltianitjr 
of  her  beil  defence,  by  taking  her  out  of  the 
ilrong-hold  of  revelation,  and  by  trufting  to  thofe 
feeble  entrenchments,  vvhich  they  are  able  to  caft 
up;  for  even  thofe,  which  Clarke  caft  up,  are 
JFeebIc  beyond  belief^  I  am  not  anfwering  his 
book,  and  fhall,  therefore,  do  no  rnore  than  make 
a  tralient  mention  of  fome  particulars :  but  I  am 
willing  to  reft  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced, 
even  on  this  tranfien|  rnention. 

The  doftor  is  to  prove  it  agreeable  to  foun^ 
unprejudiced  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  did  gerysrate  a  divine  pcrfon  or  emanation 
from  himfelf,  and  he  'proves  it  by  aflerting  that 
this  dodlrine  contains  no  manner  of  abfurdity 
nor  cpntradidtion  in  it."  This  was  more  eiLfily 
afferted  than  proved,  fbme  perfohs  would  fay. 
iBut  befides,  15  it  agreeable  to  reafon  to  believe  a 
proportion  true,  merely  becaufe  |t  does  not  ma- 
nifeftly  imply  contraididipn }  '  Is  eviei'y  thing, 
that  is  poflible,  probable :  or  is  it  reafonable  ta 
believe,  on  the  probability  that  a  revelation  is  a 
true  revelation,  any  thing  that  inay  be  poflible 
hot  inconfiftent  with  the  perfeftions  of  the  divine 
jiature,  but  that  feems  to  be  fo  in  probable  opinio- 
on  ?  It  is  faid,  that  the  wifeft  and  nioft  learned 
of  the  antient   phi lofophers  received  and   taught 

fome  dodrines as  difficult  to  comprehend, 

as  any  thing  in  this  article  of  the  chriftian  faith, 

and 
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and  that  thefe  men  would  not  have  madfe  any 
pbje^ion  to  it  on  this  account.  Agreed.  How 
then  does  the  argument  Hand?  Reduce  it  to  it's 
juft  value,  and  it  ilapds  thus.  The/teathen  phi- 
Jofophers  taught  rriany  dpftrines  as  incomprehen-r 
fible  as  this,  without  any  pretence  of  a  divine  au- 
thority ;  and  their  owji  wild  hypothefes  would 
have  conduced  them  readily  to  rcpe}ye  this,  on 
the  authority  of  a  revelation :  it  is,  therefore^ 
agreeable  to  found  unprejudiced  reafon  that  we, 
V'ho  know  how  fantaftical  their  \vhole  ^heology 
was,  fhould  follow  the  example  which  it  is  aflumed 
they  would  have  fet  lis,  and  believe,  without  any 
of  their  prejudices,  what  they  might  have  been 
induced,  by  thefe  yery  prejudices,  to  believe. 
This  doftrine  of  the  logos  or  npus  was  taught  in 
forhe  of  the  egyptian,  and  other  fchools  of  eaftern 
divinity;  and  we  are  not  to  wondef  if  Plato, 
who  had  it  from  them,  fpoke  obfcurelvj  or  under- 
fload  little  concerning  jt,  fineeit  is  not  difcovera- 
ble  by  bare  reafon.  But,  I  think  that  Plato 
would  not  have  been  more  willing  than  Arius, 
or  Clarke  himfelf  to  fubfcribe  to  the  athanafian 
creed.  He  would  have  affented  perhaps,  as  much 
as  he  affented  in  other  cafes,  tp  a  coevallty  of  the 
fon  with  the  father,  as  the  eternal  effect  of  an  eter- 
nal caufe.  But  he  v/ould  not  have  affented  tp 
their  coequality,  He  affumed  that  the  fori  and 
tFie  fpirit  are  diftindt  fubordinate  beings,  and  no 
more  coequal  with  the  one  Supreme  Being,  in  the 
order  of  fiature,  thari  the  world  was  thought  to  be 
by  Aristotle,  and  the  philofophers^  Who  mdn* 
tained  the  eternity  oF  it. 

Archbishop  TjLLptsbN's  challenge  to  the, 
focinians  it  is  not  to  my  purpofe  to  examine ;  and 
I  need  fay  nothing  of  the  holy  fpirit,  fince  all  that 
Clarke  fays  is,  that  the  fanie  which  is  faidof  the 
fecond  may  be  underftood  very  agreeably  tp  right 
reafon  and  with  little  variation,  of  the  third. 
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f  hAt  the  account  the  Bible  gives  of  a  paradi- 
fiacal  ftate,  of  the  lofs  of  it  by  fin,  and  of  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  lofs,  are  exaftly  confonant  to  thcf 
didates  of  found  reafon*,  6r  tlie  unprejudiced 
light  of  nature,  and  moft  wifely  perfedive  of  h 
(for  thus  far  his  undertaking  goes)  it  behoved  him 
to  make  out  very  clearly ;  becaufe  if  the  redemp- 
tion be,  as  he  6wns  it  isf,  the  main  and  funda- 
mental article  of  the  chriftian  faith,  Aire  I  am,  that 
the  account  of  the  fall  of  man  is  the  foundation 
of  this  fundamental  article-  He  (hould  havtf 
labored  this  point  the  rather,  fmce  it  is,  in  all  it's 
circUrnftances,  abfoltitely  irreConcileable  to  every 
idea  wecari  frame  of  wifdom,  juftieeand  goodnefsy 
to  fay  nothing  of  the  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Beings* 
who  is  introduced  fo  familiarly,  and  employed  fo 
indecently,  m  taking  the  cool  air,  in  making  coats 
of  (kins,  to  ferve  inftead  of  aprons  of  fig  leaves 
which  Adam  and  Kve  fiad  fewed  together,  and  not 
only  in  curfmg  the  ferpent,  and  them,  and  fhdr 
whole  poftcrity^  and  the  world  itfeff  for  therr 
fakes,  but  in  joking  moft  cruelly  on  them ;  for 
tfie  twenty-fecond  vetfe  of  the  third  chapter  trf" 
Genefis  hallowed  to  be  an  holy  irony  or  farcafm 
by  that  learned  divine,  Mathew  Poole.  Inftead 
of  proving  any  part  of  this  to  be  agreeable  ttjf 
found  reafon,  and  tlie  unprejudiced  light  of  na- 
ture, Clarke  paffesover  the  whole,  as  very  rca- 
fonable  and  credible  rn  itfelf,  which  it  appears  ta 
be,  ht  fays^  not  only  from  the  abftraft  ccnfidera- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  §,  but  alfo  frcm  the 
general  opinion  of  the' heathens,  that  the  oriprnfrl 
ftate  of  man  was  ifnnocenf  and  fimple,  till  God, 
for  the  fins  of  men,  changed  this  happy  conftitu- 
tton  of  thifngs.  In  the  name  of  God,  is  this  to^ 
prove?  .60  men,  who  prove  no  better,  deferve  ar» 
^nfwer,   how  much  reputation  foever  they  may 

have 
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have  acquired  ?  Their  adverfaries  deny,  and  Iiave 
attempted  to  fliew^  that  this  account  of  the  fall 
of  man  is  unreafonable,  and  incredible,  in  every 
cpnfideraiion,  abftra<^,  6t  particular.  This  cham- 
pion in  demonftration  fays,  it  is  very  rcafonabic 
and  credible  from  the  abftraft  confideratioti  of  the 
thing.  He  fays  no  more.  He  begfe  the  queftion^ 
therefore,  fhamefully,  on  the  very  point  in  dif- 
pute,  and  which  he  undertook  to  maintain.  The 
heathen,  the  riioft  antient  and  learned  of  them,' 
are  again  brought  in  to  no  purpofe  whatever; 
'fince  if  they  had  all  agreed,  in  fome,  general  and 
bbfcure  tradition  of  this  fort,  it  would  avail  little, 
as  to  the  reafonablcnfefs  and  credibility  of  thi4 
change  in  the  conititution  of  things,  and  nothing 
Sis  to  the  particular  circiimftances.  which  are  made 
the  angular  Hones  of  the  whole  fabric  of  chrifti- 
Snity.  One  cannot  confider  the  ufe  which  Clarke 
m\k.i!3f  o  frequently,  and  to  fo  little  purpofe,  of 
the  heathen  philofophers  v^ithout  laughing,  as  Ca- 
LANus,  the  doftor's  voucher  on  this  occafion, 
laughed  at  the  drcfs  of  ONEslcRiTtjs,  when  he  bid 
him  ftrip  aod  lye  down  naked  on  the  ftoiies  by 
him  *.  The  mad  gymnofophift  had  begun,  whilft 
he  Faughcd;  to  tell  the  meflenger  of  Alexander, 
as  a  fampie  of  his  wifdom,  how  fertile  the  world 
tvas  la  antient  times,  hovV  the  fountains  ran  with 
milk,  with  water,  with  honey,  with  wine  and  with 
ovi;  how  Jupiter  had  deftroyed-this  Conftitutiort 
of  things  t,  for  the  iniquity  of  men,  who  abufed 
his  goodriefs ;  and  had  obliged  ,  them  to  live  by 
their  labor ;  how  it  had  been  reftored  again  on 
their  reformation,  and  what  danger  there  was,  now 
they  had  relapfed  into  alnioft  the  fame  iniquity, 
that  the  end  of  all  things  fhould  be  at  hand.  He 
tvould   halve  proceeded,  no  doubt,   in  much  the 

fame 

*  Strabol.  15. 
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faftie  ftyle,  if  Mandanis,  the  head  of  the  order, 
had  not  impofed  filence  on  him,  arid,  calling 
OnesicrItu^  to  himfelf  frbnfi  Calanus,  h^d 
hot  talked  with  great  decency  and  go6'd  fenfe,  in 
a  manfier,  and  on  fubje6ts  proper  for  the  greek 
tb  report  fo  his  prince.  Thus  the  hiftory  of  the 
fall,  and  all  the  circuniftances  of  it  are  proved 
teafonable  arid  probable; 


kxi^vii. 


OUR  author  takes  a  little  more  pains. to 
fliew,  that  the  doiSririe  of  the  reclempticn 
of  mankind  is  agreeable  tp  reafon.  Having  affum*- 
ed,  which  he  calls  proving,  that  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  the  notions  and  expedations  of 
fome  wife  riien  among  the  heathens,  malce  it  red- 
fonable  to  believe  God  did  niake,  fevcriteen  hun- 
dred yeirsago,  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind, 
as  if  mankind  ftood  in  more  need  of  a  revelation 
four  thoufand  years  after  their  race  began,  than  at. 
any  other  period ;  as  if  the  moral  attributes  of 
God  were  riot  the  fame,  four  thoufand  years 
before,  when  he  riiade  the  firft  revelation  of  his 
will,  in  the  conftitution  of  nature,  and  finally,  as 
if  the  notions  and  expeftati'ons  of  Socrates  and 
Plato,  fuppofing  thefe  philofophers  to  have  hrA 
them  really,  proved. any  thing  more  than  their 
dcfire  of  m<)re  knowledge  than  God  thought  pro- 
per to  give  them  the  rneans  of  acquiring;  having 
aflumied  dl\  this,  I  fafy,  he  proceeds  to  argue  in  thir, 
manner*.  Some  f^crificc  or  expiation  for  fin  was 
neceflary  to  Ue  appointed,.  '^  to  (hew  Cod's  irie- 
f*  concileable  hatred  to   it.     Repentance   might 


'**  not 
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*^  not  be  fuificient.  God  would  not  be  appcafcd 
"  Without  fome  puniniment  and  fatisfaftion ;  and 
**  yet  he  would  accept  forne  other  than  the  de- 
**  Ilrudion  of  oftenders.  'this  appears,  in  the 
**  cuftorp  of  facrificing,  to  have  been  the  univerfal 
*^  ^pprehenfion  of  mankind  :*'  and,  from  this  iini- 
Verfal  apprehenfion,  he  concludes,  that  ''  the  dbc- 
*'  trine  of  the  redemption  is  plainly  agreeable  to 
"  right  reafon."  Thus  are  thefe  great  mailers  of 
rcafon  reduced  to  propofe  the  mofi  grofs  abufes 
for  tne  true  dictates  of  it.  Thus  are  the  moll 
abfurd  notions  which  fuperftition  ever  fpred,  in 
contradidtion  to  the  law  of  nature  and  reafori,  ^ 
applied  to  the  proceedings  of  God  with  man^ 
made  the  meafure  of  divine  juftifce  by  phildfophers 
tiho  determine  and  define  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  deity  ;  and  eftablifhed  as  foundations,  of  (he 
chriltian  fyftem,  by  divines  who  pretend,  and  who 
are  hired  to  defend /it.  Notions  which  direded  d 
principal  part  of  idolatrous  worfhip  are  fandiiied^ 
and  the  moil  inhuman  rites  are  rendered  the  moft 
meritorious  J  for  if  it  was  agreeable  to  found 
i-eafon,  to  think  that  God  would  not  be  appeafed 
unlef^  forrie  blood  was  fpilled,  he  who  fhed  that  of' 
?>eafts  to  expiate  fins  did  well,  but.  he  who  (bed 
that  of  his  children  did  better,  tie  brought  the 
punilhmcnt  nearer  to  himfelf :  and  the  Phenician 
had  the  advantage,  in  this  refped,  of  the  Ifraelite. 
He  erred,  whatever  he  facrificed,  by  the  mifap- 
plication  of  a  true  principle,  when  he  fecrificed  to 
Moloch.  But  the  Ifraelite,  who  did  not  mifap- 
piy  the  principle,  would  liave  purfued  it  more 
agreeably  to  found  reafon,  and  the  unprejudiced 
Jiglit  of  nature,  if  he  had  facrificed  his  fon,  as 
Abraham  was  ready  to  do,  or  his  daughter  like 
jEPHf HAH.  God  was  pleafed  to  accept  of  an 
expiation  that  coft  offenders  lefs  to  make,  under 
the  raofaical  difpenfation,  as  the  fcriptures  tell  us, 
But  the  fame  fcriptures  prove  evidently,  that  the 

reafon 
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.  tcafon  of  the  thing  goes  aS  far  as  I  carf  y  it ;  fince^ 
Under  the  chriftian  difpenfation,  (jod  cauM  the 
expiation  for  firi  to  be  made  by  the  fuflferings  and 
death  of  his  own  Son  ;  than  which'  nothing  can  be 
imagined,  as  ClarRe*  affures^iis,  more  honor- 
able and  worthy  of  the  Supreme  Lord  and  Gover- 
nor of  all  things. 

We  weigh  thefe  matters  in  the  ballance  of 
human  reafon,  to  which  the  appeal  is  made,  if  rrien 
who  decide  can  be  faid  to  appeal^  even  tho  they 
affirm  that  God  condefcends  to  do  fo.  They  are 
refuted)  therefofe,  if  they  have  not  reafon,  as  well 
as  revelation,  on  their  fide :  aiid  the  charge  of 
weakening  the  caufe  of  the  lattci-,  whilft  they  pre- 
fume  to  defend  it  by  the  former,  is  made  out  againft 
them.  Let  us  proceed,  with  a  due  refpedt  for 
revelation,  and  with  no  more  than  it  deferves  fgr 
their  reafoning. 

r  fay  then,  tho  we  fliould  ^l!ow  meh  were  in  the 
right  t6  think  univerfally  that  God  eiafted  fome 
bloody  expiation  for  fm,  and  that  repentance^ 
Which  the  law  of  nature  points  out,  was  riof  fuffici- 
cnt,  yet  even  this  conceffion  would  not  juftify  the 
doftrine  of  the  redemption  of  mankirid  at  the  bar 
of  reafon.  The  heathens  thought,  that  the  facfi- 
iideofanox,  orafon,  or  a  daughter,  would  atone 
for  fins.  Therefore,  it  is  plainly  agreeable,  to  the 
Univerfal  reafon  of  mankind,  fignified  by  this  urii- 
Vcrfal  apprehenfion,  io  believe  that  God  ferit  his 
bnly  begotten  Son,  who  had  not  offended  hini,  to 
be  facrificed  by  nien,  who  had  offended  him,  that 
iie  might  expiate,  their  fms,  and  fatisfy  his  own 
anger.  Surely  our  ideas  of  moral  attributes  will 
lead  us  to  think,  that  God  would  have  been  fatis- 
fied,  mote  agrdfeably  to  his  mercy  and  goodnefs, 
without  any  expiation,  upon  the  repentance  of 
the  offenders,  and  mdre  agreeably   to  his  juftice 

Vol.  V.  U  with 
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with  any  other  expiation  rather  than  with  {his. 
The  heathen  divines  were  accuftomed  to  thinit 
and  fpeak  of  tlieir  gods  much  after  the  manner  of 
men.  If  One  of  theni,  therefore,  had  arifen  from 
the  dead,  he  w6uld  have,  concurred  readify  with 
Clarke  in  the  maxim,  thiat  the  ilioral  attributes 
are  the  fame  in  the  divine  nature,  as  they  are  irt 
our  ideas.  But  then,  he  would  have  challenged 
the  doclor  to  produce  an  Example,  in  the  pagan 
fyllem,  of  a  god  facrificing  his  fon  to-  appeafe  him- 
felf,  any  more  than  of  a  g6d  who  was  himfelf  his 
own  father  and  his  own  fon.  Saturn,  he  might 
fay,  did  indeed  offer  tip  his  fon  in  faCrrifice: 
But  he  did  it  to  appeafe  Coe:lus,  not  hini- 
felf. 

When  oiir  divitie  rs  about  f6  eftablirti,  "  that 
•*  there  is  a  fitnefs  and  unfitnefs  of  certain  circuni- 
*^'  fiances  to  certain  perfons  founded  in  the  nature 
**  of  things,  and  in  the  qualifications  ofperfon^; 
^*  he  fays,  that  this  muft  be  acknowledged  by 
**  every  one  who  will  not  affirm  that  it  is  equally 
^*  fit  .  .  .  that  an  innocent' being  fhould  be  ex- 
*'  trernely  and  eternally  miferable,  as  that  it  (hould 
"  be  free  from  fuch  mifery".  The  propofition  is 
true  without  difpute,  tho  it  is  not  true  that  we  can 
always  difcerrf  this  fitnefs  and  unfitnefs:  Let  lis 
join  iffue  with  the  learned  perfon  here,  and  add, 
to  llrengthen  thel  maxim,  that  tliere  is  rhc  fame 
unfitnefs,  in  the  Cafe  fuppofed,  whether  the  mifcry 
be  affumed  eternal,  or  tiof.  Let  us  alk  now,  whe- 
ther the  truth  of  this  maxim,  the  innocence  of  tfie 
Lamb  of  God,  and  the  fufferings  and  ignominious 
death  of  CiiRisf,  can  be  reconciled  together  arid 
liow  ?  The  tiiceft  cafuift  would,  I  think,  be  puz- 
zled; but  our  Cafuift.goes  on  moft  dogmatically, 
and  (liews  no  more  regard  to  the  dignity  than  to 
the  innocence  of  the  divine  perfon  who  died  on  the 
crpfs.  He  does,  indeed,  allow  that  no  one  can  cer- 
tainly fay,  that  God  niight  not  have  pUrdbndd  fin 

upon 
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bpoa  repentance  without  any  facrifice.     But  he 
pronounces  this  method  by  doing  it,  by  the  death 
of  Christ,   to  be  more  wife  arid  fit  for  feveral 
prudential    reafons.     Read    tHem;    they    would 
iappear  futile  arid  impertinent  if  applied  td  hlmian 
councils;  .but   in  their   applicatioil  to  the  divine 
ebuncils    they   become   prophane    arid    impious. 
Nay,  it  \yoiild  not  be  hard  to  (hew,  that  this  method 
was  more  projier  td  produce  a  contrary  efFed,  than 
that  ^hich  is  afligned  as  a  reafon  for  taking  it. 
For  itiftarice,  the  death  of  Christ,  it  is   faid,  was 
proper  to   dlfcduntenance    prefumption,  and  to 
difcoutage  men   froni  repeating  their  trartfgref- 
fions.     Surely,    it   would  riot   be  hard  to  (hew 
by  reafon,   that    the    death   oT  CrfRt^t   might, 
and    by  ftft,  that    it    has     cburiteriariced    prc- 
Tumption    without  difcouraglng  men    from  re- 
peating their  tranfgreffions.     But  I  (hall  not  de- 
fcend  into  particulars  that  are  trifling  and  tedi- 
dusi  and  that    would    rendef    a  full    anfwer  to 
them  little  beftter.     A  general  refleftion,  or  .two, 
may  ferve,  and  ^re  as  much  as  they  all  deftrve. 

Tho  I  am  far  from  approving  the  pradlice 
of  thofc  who  compare  fd  frecjuently  the  divine 
with  the  humian  beconomy  arid  policy,*  and  who 
build  on  the  laft  their  hypothetical  fchemes  of 
the  firft ;  yet  on  this  dccaflonj  and  to  frame  an 
argument  ad  homiriem,  it  iriay  be  properly 
done.  Let  usfuppofe  then,  a  great  pirince  go- 
verning a  wicked  and  rebelliqus  people.  He 
has  it  in  his  power  to  puriifh,  \}Q  thinks  fit  to 
pardon  thifm.  But  he  orders  his  onl^  and  belo- 
ved fon  to  be  put  td  death  to  expiate  their  fms, 
and  to  fatisfy  his  royal  vengeance.  Would  this 
proceeding  appear  td  the  eye  of  reafon,  and  in 
(he  unprejuced  light  of  nature,  wife,  dr  juft  dr 
good  ?  No  man  dares  to  fay  that  it  would^  ex- 
cept he  be  a  divine  i  fot  Clarke  does  in  efFeft 
fay  that  it  would ;  fince  he  imputes  this  very 
\        ^  y  a  pro- 
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proceeding  to  God,  and  juflifies  it  not  implicitefy 
on  the  authority  of  revelation,  but  explicitely  on 
theauthority  of  reafon,  whicli  may  be  applied  to 
man  as  well  as  to  God,  and  as  a  particular  rn-* 
fiance  of  the  general  rule  that  is,  according  to  him 
common  to  both.  Allow  me  one  refledion 
ftiorc. 

Clarke  acknowledges  readily,  that  human 
teafon  could  never  have  difcovered  fuch  a  method 
as  this  for  the  reconciliation  of  fmners  to  an  offend- 
ed God.  But  if  reaCon  could  not  have  difcc-* 
Vered  it,  how  comes  it  to  pais  that  reafon  finds' 
fio  fuch  difficulty  nor  inconCeivablenefs  in  it,  as 
to  make  a  wife  rnan  call  the  truth  of  it  rn  quef- 
fion  i^  the  truth  of  a  well-attefted  revelation,  he 
fays.  But  here  he  plays  the  fophift.  He  is  to 
prove  the  method  agreeable  to  found  unprejudiced 
leafon,  independently  of  revelation.  .  No  matter 
how  It  came  to  be  known,  is  it  reafonable,  is  it 
agreeable  tQ  a  fitnefs,  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  in  the  qualifications  of  perfons.?  Thar 
is  the  point  to  be  confidered.  To  confider  it  as 
reafonablc  relatively  to  the  revelation  of  it,  is  not 
.to  appeal  to  unprejudiced,  but  to  prejudiced  rea- 
fon. It  is  In  plain  terms  to  beg  the  queftion  (hame- 
fuUy.  Heathen  theology  was  licentious  enough 
in  all  confci^ence.  •  The  profcfTors  of  it  gave  an 
extravagant  loofe  to  their  imaginations,  palled  all 
the  bounds  of  probability,  and  fcarce  kept  within 
thofe  of  conceivable  poflibilit3\  Thus  they  came 
very  near  to  fuch  a  fyflem  as  this :  fo  near,  that 
there  was  httle  more  to  be  added,  but  this  little, 
they  did  not  think  fo  highly  of  the  human,  and  fo 
lowl^',  of  the  divine  nature,  as  was  ncceflary  to" 
make  them  add  it.  AEsculapius  came 
down  from  heaven,  converfed  in.  a*  vifible 
form    with    men,    and    taught    them     tlie    art 

of 
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of  healing  difeafes  *.     The  paffage  is  cited  frpm 

Julian  by  Clahke,  ?n  order  to  (hew,  according 

to  his  laudable  cuftom,    that  there   is    potj^ing 

in  the  chriftian  fyftem  which  we  may  not  belieye 

on  grounds  ofreafon;  becaufe  there  is  nothing  in 

it  more  incredible  than  what  the  leaft  reafonable 

men  that  ever  were,  wild  metaphyficians,  heathens^ 

heretics,  apoftates,  have  believed.     It  may  be  cited 

more  properly  to  (hew,  what  I  mean  to  (hew  by  it, 

how  eafy  and  (hort  a  tranfition  might  have  beep 

made  by  heathen  divines,  in  the  rage  that  poflefTed 

them  all  of  framing  complete  fckemes  of  the  whole 

order   and  ftate  of  things,  from  a  god  teaching 

phyfic    to  a  god  teaching  theology.      The  moft 

ignorant  ahd  favage  of  them,  like  the  Phoenicians 

and   the  Carthaginians,   who  have   been  already 

mentioned,  for  they  were  all  fuperftitious  alike, 

came  a  little  nearer  to  the  dodrinc  of  redemption. 

But  even  they  did  not  come  up  to  it  entirely. 

They  meaned  to  encourage  the  pious  pradice  of 

facrificing  their  children ;  for  pious  it  was  on  the 

principle  of  expiation  by  (bedding  of  blood  :  but 

there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  concep- 

tions  they  had  of  their  gods,  and  thofev^iich  chrifr 

tipns  have  ^f  the  Father  and  the  Son.     Their  gods 

had  been  men,  and  Saturn  >vas  a  man  when  he 

facrificed  his  fon.     Their  ideas  of  human  govern  • 

roent  led  them  to  notions  of  divine  mediations, 

and  of  expiations  by  (bedding  of  blood,  which 

were  fo  many  particular  redemptions.      But  no^ 

thing  in  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  nor  in  the  moft 

fuperftitious  of  their  prejudices,  could  lead  th-^m 

to  imagine  fo  much  rigor  in  one  god,  as  to  exadt 

that  another  (hould  be  facrificed  even  by  meyi 

who  meaned  no  expiation,  and  in  whom  it  was 

a  murder,  not  a  facrifice ;  nor  fo  much  humility 

s^n4    condefcepfion  in  another  ^s  to  make  him 

fubmit 

f  \k'  p.  »fi8. 
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fubynit  to  be  this  divine  vi(flim.  They  could  not 
i'maginc  any  thing  fo  repugnant  as  this  to  all  their  . 
ideas  of  order,  of  juftice,  of  goodhefs,  and  in 
,,  fhort,  of  theifm  ;,  tho  they  imagined  riianv  other 
things  that  were  really  inconfilUnt  with  all  thefe 
ideas.  Thofe  of  them,  therefbre,  who  embraced 
tliis  doftrinc,  after  it  had  been  revealed,  embraced 
it,  not  becaufe  they  found  no  difficulty  nor  incon- 
ceivablenets  in  it,  which  Clarke  was  to  prove 
by  proving  it  agreeable  to  found  reafon,  but 
merely  becaufe  it  was  part  of  a  relation  they  be- 
lieved true,  for  reafons  of  another  kind ;  which 
is  nothing  to  his  purpofe  under  this  head  of  argu- 
ment. 


XXXVIII. 


AL  L  that  he  fays  more  than  I  have  obfervcd 
upon  it;  all  that  follows  about  the  impor- 
tance of  this  world  of  ours,  which  it  is  affumed 
was  made  for  the  fake  of  man,  and  which,  we 

,  are  told,  is  as  confiderableand  worthy  of  the  divine 
care  as  moft  other  parts  of  our  fyftem,  which  is 
Ifikewife  as  conflderable  as  any  other  fmgle  fyflem 
in  the  univerfe,  in  order  to  take  off  the  objedliori 
arifmg  from  the  meannefs  of  the  creature;  and 
finally  all  that  follows  about  the  manifeftationsof. 
God,  and  the  difcoveries  of  his  will,  fuppofed  to 

,have  been  made  by  the  fame  divine  Logos  to 
other  beings  in  other  fyftems,  in  order  to  take  off 
the  imputation  of  partialjty  from  the  Creator; 
all  tliis,  I  fay,  is  a  rhapfcdy  of  prefumptuous 
rcafoning,  of  prophane  abfurdities  difguifed  by 
epithets,  of  evafions  that  feem  to  anfwer  whilft 
they  only  perplex,  and  in  one  word  of  the  moft 
arbitrary  and  leaft  reafonable  fuppofilions.  I  will 
brir.g  but  one  inllance  more  cf  the  e^cccllent  man- 
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«i€r  in  Which  the  author  of  the  Evidences  prpves, 
that  all  things  neceflary   to  be  believed,  in  order 
to  falyation,  or  clpfely  connected   with  thefe,  are 
moil  agreeable  to  found  unprejudiced  reafon.    He 
propofes  *  the  objection  drawn  from  the  want  of 
univerfality  to  the  chriftian   revelation.     He  had 
propofed  it  before  out  of  the  .oracles  of  reafon,  an4 
his  anfj^ver  in  both  pli^ces  is  the  fame.     It  had 
been  urged  that  no  revelations,  n©  inftituted  reli- 
gions, had  been  univerfally  received  at  anytime, 
and  by  all  nations  ^    and  that   chrillianity  is  in 
the  fame  cafe  with  the  reil :  that  the  fon  of  God 
(did  not  appear,  till  the  latter  ages  of  the  world ; 
*  and  that  fmce  he  did  appear,   his  gofpel  has  not 
been  received  univerf;^lly,  aqd  even  his  appearance 
has  not  been  known  to  a  great  number  of  nations. 
The  dodlor  does  not  undertake  to  Ihew  how  mei> 
may  receive  the  benefits  of  a  revelation  of  which 
jhey  never  heard,  tho  that  feems  to  be  his  opinion. 
But  he  infills  triumphantly,  that  the  fame  objecr 
tion  will  lye  againll  natural  religion,  and  boafts 
again  that  he  can  force  the  objedtor  into  abfolute 
atheifm.      He   boafts,  like  a   bully  who   looks 
fierce,  fpeaks  big,   and  is  little  to  be  feared;  for 
there  is  no  fufficient  parity  between  the  two  cafes, 
and  his  reafon  is,  pn  this  occafion,  as  harmlefs  as 
the  other's  fword.      To  affjrm  that  natural  and 
revealed  religion  are  alike  unknown  in  any  parts 
of  the  world,  is  to  affirm  an  untruth.     That  all 
men  have  iiot  the  fame  capacities  and  opportuni- 
ties of  underftanding  the  obligations  of  natural 
religion,  is  true,  but  proves  nothing. 

Go  to  any  of  thofe  people  whom  we  call  bar- 
barous, and  who  feem  of  all  human  creatures  to 
have  improved  their  reafon  the  leaft,  you  will 
^nd  the  light  of  nature,  tho  not  the  light  of  the 
gofpel  (hining,  faintly  indeed,  but  ftiining  among 

them  ^ 

f  lb.  p.  Z15.  ?i6,  ai7,  ct  273, 
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tbcm;  fome  rules  pf  moral  life,  fome  laws  for 
the  maintainance  pf  ibclety,  fome  awe  and  reve-? 
rence  of  a  Being  fuperior  to  man,  fome  reward 
for  virtue,  fome  punilhment  for  vice.  The 
religion  of  nature  is  known  and  improved  Hiore 
or  fefs  according  to  the  different  opportunities 
which  men  have,  in  proportion  to  their  different 
capacities,  and  perhaps  to  the  different  degrees 
in  which  they , participate  of  one  commpn  nature. 
But  It  is  known  and  obferved  imore  or  lefs  every 
where.  Naj^,  there  has  been  often  occafion  to 
V^ifh  that  the  fame  moderation  and  innocence  j 
which  prevailed  in  ignorant  nations,  had  been 
found  in  thofe,  who  are  rnore  improved  in  learn- 
ing and  civihty;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  vir- 
tue had  been  of  greater  advantage  to  natural  reli- 
gion than  the  ignorance  of  vice*. 

Is  this^  now  the  caf^  of  the  chriftian  religion  i, 
Howrnany  nations,  civilifed  as  well  as  barbarous, 
have  there  been,  how  many  are  there  Hill,  by 
whom  thefe  tydings  of  good  news,  have  been 
never  heard,  nor  even  the  leaft  rumor  of  them  ?. 
Hov/  many  others  to  whom  they  have  been  car- 
ried, and  who  have  refufed  to  hear  them,  or  hear- 
.ing  to  believe  them }  All  the  truths  of  natural 
religion  are  difcovcrable,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands, 
by  the  due  ufe  of  reafon  alone ;  and  God' has  left 
thcip  to  be  fo  difcovered  :  for  tho  hehas  not  given 
the  fame  capacity  to  all  men  in  any  cafe,  he  has 
given  the  fame  means  to  all  men  in  this  cafe.  If 
natural  religion  is  difcoverable  by  all  men,  reveal- 
ed religion  is  fo  by  none :  and  the  divine  muft 
hnve  very  little  regard  to  confiflency,  when  he 
pbjefts  that  God  has  not  giv^n  to  fome  the  fame 
capacity  of  rnaking  and  improving  this  difcovery, 

as 

* Urinam   rellqiiis   morialibus  (imilis  mcderftio 

ft  abftincntia  alien!  forer.  Tantum  plus  in  illis  proficit  vitiorum 
jgnoraiio,  quatn  in  bis.  (neoipe  Giaecis)  cogniiio  yiriuiis. 
JUSTIN  Lib.  Z'  C.  z.  /peaking  cf  tli  c  Scytbians, 
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as  he  has  given  toothers;  fmce  it  is,  his  own 
doftrin^  that  in  tho/e  countries  where  chrillianjty 
has  been  preached,  fome  have  believed  and  fome 
have  not  believed,  according  to  the  different  me'a- 
fures  of  grace,  which  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  be- 
llowed upon  them. 

But  to  carry  this  matter  beyond  the  power  of 
fophifm,  and  every  polemical  artifice;  let  us  {up 
pofe  whole  nations  as  ignorant  of  natural  religion 
as  their  bears  and  their  wolves.  Natural  religion 
WQuId  be  ftill  the  fame  and^of  the  fame  authority. 
It  would  be  the  religion  of  reafonable  nature,  and 
obligatory  on  all  who  had  fuch  a  nature.  One 
part  of  Clarke's  reafonings,  which  he  fuppcfes 
falfely  to  be  alike  applicable  both  to  that  and  to. 
the  chriftian  religion,  would  be  well  applied  in 
favor  of  it.  They  >vho  were  endowed  with  ra- 
tionality might  fay  with  found  reafon  and  the 
unprejudiced  light  of  nature  on  their  fide,  *'  God 
"  is  not  obliged  to  make  all  his  creatures,  even 
•*  all  thofe  that  are  in  appearance  of  the  fame 
"  fpecies,  equal ;  and  to  affert,  that  he  ts,  would 
f'  be  a  prophane  diminution  of  his  fovereignty. 
'*  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  means  he  has  giv^rj 
**  us,  of  improving  our  knowledge  and  our  hap- 
•'  pinef^.  That  he  h^s  not  given  them  to  other 
"  creatures,  would  be  a  ftrangc  reafon  for  not 
"  improving  them  ourfelves."  They,  who  were 
not  endowed  with  fo  much  rationality,  would  have 
no  more  moral  obligations  incumbent  dn  thera 
than  their  bears  and  their  wolves.  Is  this  plea 
now  applicable  tothewar^tof  univerfalrty,  object- 
ed to  the  chriftian  revelation  f  It  cannot  be  faid 
Vithout  equal  abfurdity  and  effronterie.  But  they, 
to  whom  the  terms  of  the  chriftian  religion  were 
coaimuoicated,  might  fay,  with  found  reafon  ^jkI 
the  unprejudiced  light  of  nature  on  th  ir  fi  1?, 
tJiat  thefe  terms  would  have  be^^n  coranmiiicit.  d 
to  all  mankind  alike,  if  the  revelation  havi  beon 

ficm- 
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from  God ;  fmce  all  mankind  were  .alike  obliged 
to  them,  and  fince  they,  to  whom  thefe  terms  Tiad 
not  been  communicated,  would  die,  and  might 
be  damned  in  their  involuntary  ignorance  of  them. 
'  Thus  their  faith  would  be  (hocked,  or  if  it  was 
not,  if  they  worked  out  their  falvation  with  fear 
and  trembling,  the  fate  of  the  others  would  con- 
ti.iue  to  be,  what  they  pronounc^  it,  nioft  unde- 
fervedly  miferable. 

This  needs  little  explanation ;  but.  to  prevent 
all  cavil,  and  to  fhew  with  greater  evidence  how 
inconfequcntly  Clarke  argues,  and  would  argue, 
ev  n  if  natural  religion  wanted  univerfality,  as 
ir.i-ch,  and  in  as  abfoiute  a  manner  as  he  fuppofes, 
and  as  in  fadt  the  chriftian  religion  wants  it,  let 
us  defcend  into  a  more  particular  comparifon.  In 
one  cafe  then,  God,  would  have  placed  his  human 
creatures  In  very  different  circumftances,  indeed; 
but  the  religion  of  reafon  obliges  us  to  think  that 
liis  proceedings  towards  them  would  have  been 
proportioned  to  thefe  circumftances.  In  the  other* 
C3fe,  and-  according  to  the  chriftian  revelation, 
he  has,  for  the  fake  of  one  man's  offence,  reduced 
all  mankind  to  the  fame  deplorable  circumftances. 
It  is  true,  that  he  fent  his  fon,  forty  centuries  af- 
terwards, to  redeem  them  from  the  confequences 
of  this  fituation;  but  the  condition  was  that  they 
believed  in  his  fon ;  "  for  there  is  no  name  under 
**  heaven  by  which  we  can  be  faved  but  the  name 
•'  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus",  They  are  con-r 
d-  mned  without  any  fault  of  theirs:  one  fole  and 
uniform  condition  of  faving  themfelves  isimpofed 
on  all  of  them,  and  the  greateft  part  are  deprived 
(^ven  of  the  knowledge  of  this  condition.  It  will 
be  faid,  perhaps,  n\  hich  has  been  hinted  already, 
that  as  the  dea-lt  of  Christ  had  a  retroaftivc 
€fff:&,  on  thofe  tliat  lived  and  died  before  they  were 
lici-tmed,  fo  it  may  be  beneficial  to  thofe  whp 
liever  heard  pf  it  fince.    But  thefe  arc  the  hypor 

thefcs 
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ihefcs  of  theology  and  furmifes  of  divines,  not 
the  exprefs  and  clear  dodtrines  of  chiillianity. 
Nay,  the  divines,  who  held  fo  charitable  an  opini- 
on, would  be  oppofcd  by  other  divines.  Sr. 
Thomas  is  pleafed,  notwithftanding  this  text> 
to  fave  fome  of  the  heathens"  by  a  diftinflioa 
between  impliclte  jind  explicite  faith,  and  by 
afliiming  that  the  firft  might  be  a  faving  faith 
to  thofe  who  lived  before  the  promulgation  of  tlip 
gofpel.  But  he  is  not  fo  gracious  to  thofe  who 
have  lived  fmce  that  time.  Since  the  gofpel  vva^ 
promulgated,  nothing  lefs  than  explicite  faith  will 
|do :  and  he  damns  all  thofe  who  havQ  it  not,  whe- 
ther they  ever  heard  of  Chrii^t  or  no,  ipoft  arbi- 
trarily and  moll  incpnfiftently.  To  conclude; 
there  is  no  parjty  between  the  two  cafes.  The 
firft  is  agreeable  to  alj  our  ideas  of  juftice  and 
gcodnefs,  as  well  as  of  fovereignty  apd  order.  But 
no  fubtjlty  whatever  can  reconcile  the  laft  to  any 
ideas,  except  thofe  pf  faprice,  Jnjuftice,  cruelty 
and  tyranny. 

What  (hall  we  fay  now }  |§  the  caufe  of  chrif- 
tianity  too  bad  to  be  defended  ?  Or  is  it  defended 
booty  f  I  think  neither.  I  have  too  much  refpeft 
for  revelation  to  think  one,  and  too  much  charity 
for  the  leaft  diaritable  men  alive  to  think  the  other. 
A  prefumptuous  {)abit  qf  reafoning,  and  the 
phrenzy  of  metaphyfics  are  to  be  charged  alone. 
It  would  pafs  for  down  right  madnefs,  if  we  were 
not  accuftpmed  to  it,  and  if  the  practice  pf  great 
and  good  men  did  not  authorife  it  in  common 
opinion,  to  hear  a  creature,  placed  in  the  loweft 
form"  of  intelligent  beings,  undertake  to  penetrate 
thedefigns,  to  fathorn  the  depths,  and  to  unveil  the 
myfteries  of  infinite  wifdom,  which  the  moft  ex- 
alted of  created  intelligences  would  adore  in 
filence.  When  the  tradition  was  recent,  and  the 
proofs  irrefragable  of  all  the  fafts  on  which  the 
authority  of  chriftian  revelation  is,  and  can  be 
*  ^  '      *  alone 
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alone  properly  founded  ;  the  fathers  of  the"  church 
might  have  Hopped  .the  mouths  of  all  pretenders 
to  reafon  by  refufing  to  reafon  about  a  revelation 
already  proved  to  be  divine;  by  infifting  that 
every  thing  neceflary  to  be  known,  was  clearly 
and  fully  revealed,  and  that-  myfteries  were  re^ 
corded  to  exercife  our  faith,  not  our  (peculations, 
nor  our  logic.  If  they  had  n(»t  gone  off  this  rock, 
in  compliance  with  the  philofophical  mode  of  the 
age,  and  with  the  vanity  of  their  own  hearts,  they 
could  not  have  been  forced  from  it.  But  when 
they  had  once  engaged  in  platonic  and  ariftotelical 
reafonings  about  chriftian  mjfteries,  it  was  too 
late  to  go  back.  They  might  cry  as  loudly  as 
they  pleafed,  which  they  always  did  when  they 
were  pinched,  that  the  judgments  and  ways  of 
God  were  acatalepta,  incomprehenfible ,  but  this 
cry  came  with  an  ill  grace  from  them.  It  could  . 
have  no  efFeft  on  '  their  adverfaries.  They 
might  have  made  it  a  cry  of  triumph. 
They  made  it  little  better  than  a  confef- 
fion  of  defeat :  and  fuch  it  has  continue^,  ever 
fmcc. 


JCXXIX. 


T  F  I  intended  to  proceed  .any  further  than 
X  Clarke  leads  me  on  this  occafion,  I  migbt 
confider  in  many  more  inftances,  taken  from  the 
writings  ofother  divines,  and  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  the  manner  in  which  tfiey  employ  reafon 
to  account  for  revelation,  foraetimes  literally, 
fometimps  allegoricajly,  ^ways  prefgmptupufly, 
often  ridiculoufly.  To  colled  all  the  prophane 
poiifenfe  tliat  has  beeii  fcTcadjfd  a^boijt  Eye  and 
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the  ferpent,  about  the  trees  of  life  and  knowledge, 
and  about  other  circumftances  of  the  creation  and 
fall  of  man,  which  the  curiofity  of  the  woman,  the 
wiles  of  the  ferpent,  and  the  uxorious  complai- 
fance  of  Adam  cffefted,  would  be  to  collc<fi  an 
immerife  volume  of  all  that  has  been  writ  on  thefe 
fubjcfts  by  Jews  and  chriftians ;  for  all  that  has 
been  writ  upon  them  is  alike  abfurd.  ,To  run 
through  all  thofe  pafTages  of  the  Old  Teftamenf, 
which  are  leitons  of  public  and  private  immorality  ,> 
of  immodefty  to  wdmeh,  and  of  fanguinary  fero- 
city to  men,  which  leave  tis  no  room  to  be  furprif- 
ed  when  we  hear  that  there  were  certain  heretics^ 
who  thought  the  Ood  of  the  Old  Teftartient  was  not 
the  God  of  the  New,  and  which  (Tiew  that  they  who 
compiled  the  written  law,  from  Esdras  to  Simon' 
the  jiift,  had  as  little  difcernment  in  the  choice  of 
their  materials,  as  they  who  Compiled  the  tradi- 
tior>s.of  the  oral  law  afterwards;  both  of  which 
demonftrate  that  notions  the  moft  unworthy  of' 
God,  and  the  moft  repugnant  to  the  law  of  hu- 
man pature,  prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  every 
age,  tho  they  were  reconciled  in  their  minds  ta^ 
feme  very  fublime  fentiments,  and  very  true  opini- 
ons; to  run  through  all  this,  I  fay,  would  be  not 
only  tedious,  but  ihocking  to  a  man  whoconfider- 
ed  thefe  paflages  ferioufly,  even  to  him,  perlmps, 
who  had  hcsird  them  red  folemnly  a  thoufand  times 
in  his  parirtl-church  without  being  offended  at 
them.  Such  is  the  force  of  habit  which  fartrtiliari- 
fes  the  groflcft  abfurdities  to  our  reafon^  as' 
it  does  the  moft  difagreeable  fenfalions  to  cur 
fenfes. 

Types,  and  figures,  and  prophecies  ^re  fub^ 
jefts  on  which  the  acute  wits  of  divines  havtf 
been  much  exercifed,  in  order  to  fiiew  a  con- 
.  nedtion  between  the  Old  Teftament  and  the  New, 
and  how  one  prepares  us  for  and  foretells  the 
other.  I  ftiall  defcCnd  into  fevv  particulars  con- 
cerning 
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cerning  them.  There  is  no  room  for  rcafoning 
about  the  two  former.  Their  propriety  or  im- 
propriety,, aptriefs  or  unaptnefs,  mull  appear  to 
the  underftanding  as  foon  as  they  are  compared 
with  the  things  typified  or  figured..  Thus,  for 
example,  and  to  mention  no  other,  St.  Austin* 
tells  us,  that  the  ark  being  made  of  wood,  and 
having  a  length,  an  height  and  breadth,  which 
anfwer  to  the  proportions  of  the  human  body, 
and,  therefore  fignify  a  human  body,  it  is  plain 
that  this  veiTel  prefigured  the  city  of  God,  or  the 
church,  which  is  faved  by  that  wood,  on  which 
the  man  Jesu^s  Christ  was  hanged  up  ;  that  his 
coming  was  foretold,  and  he  came ;  the  impro- 
priety and  unaptnefs  of  this  type  or  figure  muft 
Itrike  you  on  the  very  firft  refleftion. 

More  rcafo'ning  and  a  longer  procefs  of  exa- 
mination are  necelfary  when  prophecies  are  con- 
cerned.  The  meaning  of  them  is  always  equivocal 
and  obfcure,  and  it  may  be  doqbtful  foraetimes 
whether  things  were  done,  or  recorded  to  be  done, 
becauffe  they  had  been,  or  feemed  to  have  been  fore- 
told ;  or  whether  they  had  been  foretold,  becaul'e 
they  were  to  come  to  pafs.  Of  prophecies  we  l;ave 
ltore,bothof  fuch  as  are  applied  to  the  Me.fliab,  of 
fuch  as  foretold  what  was  tdhappen  immediately  to 
I]im,  and  to  Jerufalem,  and  of  fuch  as  remain  and 
muft  remain,  till  the  confummatron  of  all  things, 
iinaccomplifhed.  I  fliall  not  fet  my  feet  into 
this  labyrinth,  where  nothing  certain  is  to  be 
found,  and  from  whence  it  is  not  eafy  to  get  out. 
I  fiiall  be  content  to  obferve  that  many  queftions 
are  urirefolved,  many  difficulties  unremoved,  con- 
^rning  the  firfl  kind  of  prophecres ;  and  that  men, 
even  infpired  men,  have  thought  fometimcs  that 

they 

♦  Menfura  ipfa  longitudinis,  allitudlnis,  kiltudin-fquc  eju» 
XgTiificat  corpus  humanuiii  ....  quz  fit  falva  per  lignum  in 
quo  pependit  ....  hv)mo  Jestts  Crt ri  sf  py.  PracDurf-^ 
ciattts  eft  ventHnss^  ct  veoit.    de  Civ.  D01 L.  i^ 
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ihey  difcovered  prophecies,  when  they  made  therri, 
and  made  them  fuch  as  could  not  be  maintained 
tvith  all  the  learning  and  all  the  fubtilty  they  have 
beft6wed  about  them.  It  \^as  for  fhis  reafon,  t 
fuppofe,  that  CLarke  omitted  modeftly  tlie 
famous  prophecy,  *'  a  virgin  fhall  conceive  and 
**  bear  a  fon,"  in  the  place  where  he  enumerates. 
thofe  that  fptetold  tlie  Mefliah;  tho  he  was  fan- 
guine  chough  to  infill  on  fome  of  no  lefs  difficult 
application,  as  that  **  the  fceptre  fliall  not  depart 
'*  from  Judah  till  Shi loh  comes;"  and  on  others 
that  have  had  ho  accomplifhmert,  as  that  in  the 
Pfalms,  that  Goci  would  *^  give  htm  the  heathen ' 
*'  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  utmoll  parts  of  the 
^*  earth  for  his  polTelfion,"  which  is  become  by  the 
event  niore  applicable  to  Foe  or  Mahomet,  than 
f  o  the  true  Mefliah. 

'  It  may  not  be  oiit  of  our  way  to  obferye  here, 
that  as  the  vague  undetermined  fenfe,  and  the 
ambiguous  dark  expreflion  of  the  Bible  have  led 
facred  writei;s  and  others  to  fuppofe  prophecic^s^ 
applicable  to  Christ,  where  none  fuch  were  in- 
tended; fo  the  mahonfietari  do(flors  have  taken 
this  advantage  to  aflume'  that  their  falfe  prophet  is 
plainly  proihifed,  both  in  the  old  and  new  cove- 
nant. They  quote  the  text  in  beutercnomy, 
where  it  is  faid,  that  tlie  Lord  came,  or  mar;ifcft^d 
himfelf,  from  Sinai,  and  rofe  tjp  from  Stir*,  that 
he  fhined  forth  fron^  mount  Paran.  In  this  paf- 
fage  they  find  the  law^  given  to  Moses,  tlieGofpel 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Koran  to  Mahomet^' 
and  this  they  Support  by  topographical  proofs. 
Seir  is,  according  to  them,  that  extent  of  hills, 
which  run  frbrh  the  Red  to  the  Dejid  Sea,  clofe  to 
Jerufalem.  Paran  is  that  mountain  in  the  defart 
of  Arabia,  near  to  Mecca,  where  Mahomet  re- 
ceiv^ed  the  firft  chapters  of  his  impertinent  book. 

I  wonder 
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I  wonder  thefe  commentators  have  not  obferved 
further,  that  from  the  Lords  right  hand  there 
went  a  firey  law  for  them.  This  epithet  could 
never  be  more  properly  applied.  Your  Homer 
alludes  to  fire  in  his  defcriptions  of  battles.  The 
devaftations  of  war  are  compared  by  other  poets 
to  thofe  of  fire ;  and  the  mahometan  law  might  be 
called  firey  at  leaft,  as  well  as  the  rriofaicah 
Thefe  dodltors  bring  two  other  quotations  from  the 
Pfalms.  The  firft  is  in  our  tranfiation,  out  of 
Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  God  has  fhined  *. 
In  the  fyriac  they  fay,  it  is  God  hath  made  a 
crown  of  glory  toihine  out  ofZion,  and  they  add, 
that  the  words,  rendered  crown  of  glory,  are  in 
the  original  Hilan  Mahmudan,  by  which  the  paf- 
fage  would  be  made  to  fignify,  God  has  fent  the 
domination  of  Mahomet  with  fplendor  out  of 
Zion.  The  fecond  is  taken  from  the  Pfalm,  which 
is  called  the  Pfalm  of  Solomon  f,  and  which  de- 
fcribes  in  the  future  tenfe  all  the  glories  of  his 
reign.  This  o'lar  divines  agree  to  be  fo,  but  hav- 
ing affumcd,  no  one  knows  why,  that  Solomon 
V-as  a  type  of  the^Meffiah,  they  aflert,  that  the 
prophecy  looks  forward  to  the  fpiritiial  reign  of 
Christ,  and  that,  fometimes  one  and  forrietimes 
the  other  is  mcan?d  with  a  ftrangre  confufion  of 
images.  The  mahometan  do<5^ors  fix  the  fenfc  of 
It  by  alTerting,  a  gain  II:  Jews  and  chriftians  both, 
that  the  arable  verfion  employs  the  proper  and 
tifual  word. Medina,  where  it  is  faid,  that  they  of 
the  city  (hall  florifh  like  grafs  of  the  earth:  after 
which  they  afl<,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  what  other 
prophet,  befides  Mahomet,  ever  came  out  of 
Medina,  or  even  of  Arabia  ?  They  go  further,  and 
fhey  affume,  that  Christ  himfelf  foretold  the 
coming  of  Mahomet,  when  he  faid,  that,  if  he 
did  not   go,  the  Paraclet  would  not  corfie ;  but 

that 
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that  when  he  did  go^  he  wbiild  fend  him  *.  They 
jDretend,  that  this  paflage  was  ftill  more  honorable 
for  their  prbphet,  that  Cknist  fpbke  of  himfelf  in 
has  of  the  pr&urfqr  of  Mahomet,  and  that  it  has 
been  corrupted.  Biit  ftill  the  prophecy,  they  fay, 
is  fufficiently  clear,  fince  Paraclet  is  in  Arabic 
Ahmed,  dnd  fmce  Ahmed  or  Mahammed  are  the 
fame. 

All  that  has  been  faid  cbncernirig  attempts  to 
explain,  and  enforce  revelation  by  reafon,  relates 
to  internal  |)rdofs,  ,as  they  are  called,  of  the  divine 
original  of  the  fcriotiires.  Clarke,  whom  I 
follow,  does  not  think  fit  to  irifift  on  any  external 
proofs,  on  fuch  as  might  eftabjifli  beyond  all  rea- 
fonable  doubt  the  antiquity,  the  genuineriefs,  and 
the  authority  of  the  books  thehifclves  f :  and  yet 
the  leaft  grain  of  fuch  proof  as  this  would  out- 
Weigh  all  the  vblumes  of  problematical  ahd.futil* 
reafonirlg,  that  has  bedn  fo  tedloufly  employed  to 
give  fome  color  to  the  other.  He  refers  us  indeed 
to  the  colledlibn  that  we  fihd  in  GrotiuS§,  of 
many  particulars,  contained  in  facred,  and  confirm- 
ed by  prophane  hiftdry.  But  Grot! us  and  he 
Jhould  have  feen,  that  every  one  elfe  would  fee 
the  fallacy  of  this  pretended  proof.  The  concur- 
rent teftimony  of  cotertipofSry,  dlfirtterefted  and 
Unprejudiced  authors  is,  no  ddiibt,  a  principal 
foundation  of  the  credibility  of  any  hiftpry  :  and 
fuch  a  teftimony  thefe  men  woiild  hdve  it  thought 
that  they  produce,  when  they  quote,  with  much 
ipomp,  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Chaldean,  Indian, 
and  Greek  traditions  and  hiftorieS.  But  none  of 
thefe  ^Vere  of  fuch  authority ;  or  if  the  moft  anci-^' 
ent  of  therti,  fuch  as  SanchoniathoU  for  inftance, 
and  even  others  mcnre  modern  like  Berosus,  or 

Vol.  V.  X  Abydenus, 
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-Abydenus,  or  Eratosthenes,  or  Manetho^ 
were  difinterefted  and  unprejudiced  in  their 
hiftory  and  chronology  ;  yet  is  it  certain  that  they, 
by  whom  alon^  thefe  teflimonies  are  conveyed  to 
us,  were  fo  little  of  that  character,  Josephus  and 
EusEBius  forinftance,  that  their dcfign  in  writingj 
liowever  they  blundered  fometnnes  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  was  to  make  prophane  chronology  and 
hillory  appear  conformable  to  thofe  of  the  Bible 
^t  any  rate.  That  they  did  fo,  e\xry  fcholar 
knows  in  fome  inftances,  which  makei  their  au- 
thority juftly  precarious  ii>  every  inflance  of  this 
kind.  But  I  am  willing  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe 
impure  channels  are  pure,  and  that  they  have  con- 
veyed thefe  anecdotes  down  to  us  juft  as  they  flood 
.  in  the  antient  lx)oks,  from  which  they  are  faid  to 
be  taken.  .What  will  this  conceifion  prove  ?  It 
will  prove,  that  there  were  various  traditions,  in  a 
nnoft  remote  antiquity,  concerning  the  creation, 
the  flood,  and  tlie  deftrudion  of  Sodom,  about 
Abraham  and  other  patriarchs,  about  David  and 
other  kings  of  the  Jews.  It  will  fhew,  that  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Egvptians,  ihelfraeliles,  and  pro- 
bably every  one 'of  the  eallern  nations,  had  their 
fyftems  of  traditions,  whereof  that  of  the  Old 
Teltament  alone  is  come  down  to  us  entire.  The 
fame  names,  and  many  circuniftances  of  the  fame 
events  mull  of  courfe  have  been  mentioned  in  alL 
But  fuch  a  conformity  proves  nothing.  As  they 
agreed  in  fome,  they  might  differ  in  other  parti- 
culars :  and  the  whole  tenor  of  thofe,  that  are  loft, 
might  be  repugnant  to  one  another,  and  to  riiat  of 
the  Jews.  Abraham  was  a  name  fajnous  in  all 
of  them.  Isaac  was  known  to  the  Arabians  as 
well  as  Ismael,  and  Ismael  to  the  Jews  as  well 
as  Isaac-,  but  they  tell  very  different  ftories 
about  the  legitimacy,  and  rank,  and  favor  vith 
Cod  of  the  two   brothers,  as  well  as   about  tlie 
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defcent  from  them.  In  one  of  thefe,  we  find  a 
genealogy  down  to  Christ.  .  In  the  other  the 
Mahometans  find  a  genealogy  of  all  thofe  who 
were  born  with  the  figqs  of  a  prophet  down  to 
Mahomet.  I  could  fer  the  ,  fallacy  of  this  fort 
of  proof,  in  general  and  in  particular,  as  it  is  ap- 
plied both  to  the  Old  Teftament  and  to  the  New, 
in  a  ftronger  light ;  if  I  did^iiot  haften  back  from 
this  digreifion  to  that  which  is  more  immeaiately 
my  fubje<9t,  in  order  to  (hew  you  a  further  abufe 
of  this  manner  of  reafonifig,  on  ^hich  the  abfurd 
pile  of  artificial  theology  has  been'ere(fted,  and  is 
Supported.  The  abufe,  I  meati,  is  that  whereby 
divines  admit  the  firft,  the  ilicft  plaufible  and  the 
ilrongeft  objedlion  that  athi^ifm*  ever  made  to  the 
exiftence  of  God ;  form  a  for t  of  paftial  alliance 
with  the  profeffors  ,of  it,  arid  affift  them  ia  um 
dermining  the  fundamental  article  of  all  reli- 
gion, which  they  hope  vainly  to  marntain  after- 
wards by  the  help  of  a  few  hypothetical  props.- 
This  abufe  does  not  arife  folely  from  the  prt-^- 
fumptioo  .which  has  been  fpbkcn  of,  tli»  pre- 
fumption  of  thofe  ivho  thihk;^  that  the  cbriftiari 
revelation  wants  to' lean •  on  human  reafon,  and, 
to  be  explained  and  enfofcedby  it  j  but  from,  a 
falfe  reafoning,  in  which  philofophers  have 
indulged  their  pride,  arid  their  curiofity,  ever 
fince  there  was  fuch  a  thing  as  phibfophy  in 
the  world.  Let  us  defcend  into  a  particular  con- 
(ideration  of  this  matter,  and  fpe^k  of  it  a  little 
i^t  large. 
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AFTER  pteadtng  the  caufe  of  ilattiraf  aiirf 
revealed  reH^on,  I  am  now  to  plead  that  of 
God  hknfelf,  if  I  may  nfe  the  cxpreflion  of  Seneca, 
in  his  treatrfe  Dc  Providentia,  againtt  divines  and 
atheifts  in  confederacy. 

That  chain  of  reafonlng  by  which  we  arrive, 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  Phaenomena,  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  author  of  nature,  of  a  firft  intelligent 
caufe  of  all  things,  (elf-cxifient  and  the  fountain 
of  all  exiftence^  all-perfedt,  and  the  inimitable 
original  of  all  perfcdions,  hats  never  been,  and  can 
never  be  broken^  How  ihould  reafon  diffolve  a 
demonftration  reafon  has  made^  by  lead'fng  us 
from  things  perceived  by  fenfeand  by  intuition  to 
that  exrftence  which  cannot  be  fo,  perceived*? 
Tlie  atleift  cannot  be  faid  property  to  argut 
againft  the  moft  evident,  and  m  my  apprchenfion, 
the  moft  comfortable  truth,  which  human  reafon 
demcnftratcs.  AH  he  can  do  is  to  cavil  at  rt: 
and  thus  far  the  affoctation,  between  him  and 
the  theift,  has  been  Carried  too  generally  in  all 
ages. 

Ignorance  that  was  real,  and  knowledge  that 
was  fantallic,  fuperftition  and  philofophy  conff- 
bined  to  create  gods,  whofe  exiftence  could  not 
be  demonftrated.  But  thefe  gods,  thefe  hy- 
pothetical deities,    did   not    interfere    with   the 

one 
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one  Supreme  Being,  even  in  the  minds  of  thofe 
who    worfliipped    thciti.      "  a     rebus    phyficis 
^  tradta  ratio  ad    commcntttios  et  fiftos  deos." 
Thefe  were  the  moft  ^ntient,  and  like  the  fun, 
the    firft    and    principal    obje^s    of   adoration. 
They    were    the    dii    majorum   gentium.     3ut 
they  were  vifible  and  generated  gods,  as  jthey  ar^ 
qalJed  by  Plato:  and  however  confufedly  this 
appellation   was  empbyed  in  cpmmon  ufe,  the 
e««  were  always  diftinguiihed  from  o  Qihf  and  ri 
e««».     The  Timaeus  diftinguiflies  them  fuffici- 
ently;  and  Proclus,  in  his  comment  upon  it, 
where  he  mentions  the  doubts  and  difputes  that 
arofe  about  the  many,  affirms  that  the  belief  of 
one  God  was  uniform.     Even  they  who  believed 
ibme,  of  the  many,  eternal,  believed  them  fo  by 
an  eternal  creation   or  proceflion  from  the  one, 
and  if  equal  in  time,   yet  not  fo  in  the  order  of 
nature  and  caufajity,  nor  felf-exiftent.     Celsus 
was   a  ftrenuouB  polytheift,    and   yet  when    h^ 
pleaded  for  the  worfhip  of  daemons,  he  aflerted, 
**  that  the  one  true  God  is  never  to  be  neglefted, 
**  neither  by  day  nor  night,  neither  in  public  nor 
**  private,  neither  in  words  nor  aftions ;  but  tliat 
**  our  minds  ought  to  be  diredted  conftantly  to 
**  him."     In  fliort,  when   the  pagan  thrifts  )vcre 
jCalled  upon   to  explain  themfelves,  they  made  a 
profeflion  of  their  faith   eafily  reconciled  to  true 
tbeifm :  and   the  fathers  of  the  church,  who  re- 
jefted,  like  Eusebius,  thefe  profeflions  as  thofe 
of  men  who  only  dienied  what  they  were  ftamed 
from  owning  by  chriftianity,  had  a  very  ill  grace; 
fmce  they  thenqifelves  were  every  day  employed 
to  explain  and   alter  old  doftrines  by  new,  and 
were  nurfing  up  a  fort  of  pplytheifm,  which  be- 
came  little  diflferent  from  that  pf  the  pagans,  and 
which  needs,  at  this  hour,  as  much  indulgence  tg 
piake  it  pafs  for  any  thing  elfe. 
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That  there  were  fomc  men,  who  Hnew  nol 
<jod  in  all  ages,  may  be  true  ;  but  the  .fcandalous 
tafk  of  combating  his  exiftence,  under  the  mafk 
of  theifm,  was  referved  for  metaphyficians'  and 
theologians.  It  was  undertaken  probably  as 
fooH  as  philofophers,  who  profefled  fuch  fciences, 
arofe.  It  was  undertaken  certainly  in  an  un- 
known antiquity ;  for  as  early  as  the  moll  antient, 
and  efpecially  the  moid  learned  nations  appear  to 
us,  we  fee  fuch  doftrines  and  inftitutions  efta- 
bliflied  as  owe  plainly  their  original  to  objedtions 
raifed  againft  the  proceedings  of  divine  provi- 
dence. What  were  the  Osiris  and  Ty^ho  of 
the  Aegyptians,  the  Oromazes  and  Arimaniu5 
of  the  magi,  the  good  and  bad  planets  of  the 
Chaldaeans,  the  Zeus  and  Hades  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Monas  and  Dy as  oiF  Pythagoras,  the  con- 
cord and  difcord  or  two  principles  of  other  phi- 
lofophers ;  what  were  all  thefe  but  fo  many  in- 
ventions, pioufly  defigned  to  account  for  the  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil,  that  there  is  in  the  world? 
To  account  for  the  fuppofed  unjuft  diftribution 
of  them,  other  expedients  had  been  foiind.  Be- 
fides  a  mctempfychofis  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls, 
from  the  body  of  men  into  thofe  of  birds,  beafts, 
fifhes,  and  after  a  revolution  of  many  ages,  into 
the .  bodies  of  men  again,  the  Aegyptians  held 
an  heaven  and  an  hell,  into  one  of  which  the  good 
were  to  be  received  and  to  live  with  the  gods, 
whilft  the  wicked  were  tormented  in  the  other. 
Pythagoras  ai)d  Plato  had  lefifnied  this  doc- 
trine from  them*.*  But  the  former  thouglu  to 
give  it  more  v/eight  by  pretending  to  have  gone 
in  perlbn  to  the  infernal  fhades:  and  the  latter 
quoted,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  Heres  of  Pamphi-  ' 
1. 1  A,  who  had  been  fent  from  thence  to  relate  what 
he  hud  k^n  and  heard  there.  If  is  worth  while 
to' mention  the  particulars  related  by  him,  in  order 

,      *         to 
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to  fliew  how  much  the  antient  theifts  were  per- 
fuaded,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  ej^iftence  of  all 
mankind  in  a  future  Hate,  and  a  moic  exaft  dif- 
tribution  of  rewards  and  i3unifhmcnts,  could  excufe 
the  aflumed  irregular  anci  unjuft  proceedings  of 
prov#idence  in  this  life,  on  ^p/hich  atheifts  founded 
an  objedion   that  the  others  admitted  too  eafily. 
Abacus  then,   and  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus 
{at  in  judgement  in  the  field  of  truth,  "  in  campo 
**  veritatis."      Ali^  the    foul^  of  the  dead  were 
brought  before  this  tribunal.  •    There  they  were 
tried,  and  the  feparatjon  of  the  righteous  from  the 
wicked  was  made.     The  former  were   placed  on 
the  right  hand,  the  latter  on  the  left :  the  former 
went    upwards  to  live  with  the  gods  in  heaven, 
the  latter  downwards  to  live  with  the  furies  in  hell. 
Of  thefe,  however,  a  dittinftion  v/as  made.     Such 
fouls  as  were  judged  curable,   and  required  only 
.a  little   more  purification,   the  animae  fanabiles, 
were  delivered  from  hell  after  a  year  of  fufFering ; 
end  for  this  purpofe  a  review  of  fouls  was  made 
annually.     Let  me  obferve,  by   the  way,  that  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  is  plainly  proved   by  this 
"^  doftrine,  according  to  Clarke's  way  of  proving, 
and  better  than  by  a  paffage  in  one  of  the  books 
of  the  Macchabees,  to  be  agreeable  to  found  rea- 
fonandthe  unprejudiced  light  of  nature,  in  gene- 
ral :    and  that  the  particular   circumftance  of  an 
annual  review  of  fouls  favors  extremely  a   fa<ft 
which   the  Francifcan    monks  aiTcrted,  and   the 
council  of  Bafle  cenfured,   the  annual  defcent  of 
their  founder  into  purgatory ;    from  whence  be 
delivered,  by  a  fpecial  privilege,  and  carried  with 
him  to  heaven,  the  fouls  of  all  thofe  of  his  own 
order*.     What  ufe  may  be  made  of  thefe  obfer- 

vations, 

*  Beatus  Francifcus  ez  dlvino  privilegio  quotannis  ad  pur- 
i;atoriu[n  defceodity  fuofque  omaes  a^  coelupi  deduct.  Sr  o  n d. 
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yations,  I  leave  it  to  vou  to  determine.  But  I 
think,  you  will  agree  with  me  on  the  whole,  that 
the  cavils  raifed,  on  account  of  phyfical  and  mo- 
ral evil,  are  a^  old  as  njetaphyfics  and  theology. 

They  whp  arrived  by  proofs,  a  pofteriori,  at  a 
dempnftration  of  God's  exiftence,  might  thinly, 
yery  rationally,  that  whatever  difcoveries  they- 
made  further  concerning  hisnatqre,  his  attributes 
and  his  will,  mull  be  made  by  the  fame  means, 
and  that  what  cquld  not  be  fo  difcovered,  could 
jipt  be  difcovered  at  all.  Thus  men  of  common 
ienfe  might  think,  and  by  proceeding  in  this  me- 
thod, they  might  be  fure  of  acquiring  as  much 
knowledge  as  they  wanted,  and  be  fafe  againft 
falling  into  error;  fince  to  proceed  in  this  method 
is  to  follow  natural  revelation,  and  inftead  of  em- 
ploying our  reafon  ^bout  the  fuggeftions  of  ima- 
gination, to  emplpy  her  about  thofe  of  nature, 
which  are  the  fuggeftions  of  God  himfelf.  Bu^ 
,we  may  be  affured,  that  there  were,  in  thofe  days, 
as  there  are  in  ours,  men  of  uncon^moh  fenfe, 
who  fetting  thcmfrlves  far  above*  the  vulgar  pro- 
ceeded pn  a  very  vulgar  principle,  and  niade 
themfelves  the  rrieafure  of  all  Being,  of  the  Supreme 
Being  among  the  reft.  When  modern  divines 
tell  us,  that  we  are  made  after  the  iniage  of  God, 
they  mean  it  with  a  regard  to  our  intelledual  fyf- 
tem,  and  they  proceed  in  the  viery  fame  manner 
with  thofe  antient  divineis  who  made  God  after 
their  own  image, '  To  fay  the  firft  is  more  de- 
cent, but  the  laft  is  always  done ;  for  there  can 
be  no  application  from  God,  whom  we  do  not 
Icnow,  to  man.  The  application  muft  be  made, 
and  it  always  i§  fp,  frpm  man,  whom  we  do  know, 
to  God.  

When  we  contemplate  the  works  of  God  **.,.. 
•'  cum  fufpicimus  niagni  coeleftia  mundi  tem- 
**  pla  fuper  ftellifquemicantibus  aeihera  jfixum, 
^  et  venit  in  meatem  lunss  folifque  viarum*'; 

they; 
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they  give  us  very  clear  and  determined  ideas 
pf  wildom  and  power,  vvhjch  we  call  infinite,  be- 
caufe  they  pafs,  in  the  cxercife  of  them,  all  the 
.bounds  of  our  conceptions.  Thus  far  the  rea- 
foner  a  pollcriori  went  formerly,  and  goes  now  j 
becaufe  the  phaenpmena  condud  him  thus  far, 
and  give  him  thefeidfeas  with  an  invariable  uni- 
formity.  But  the  reafoners  a  priori  have  beeri 
never  thus  confined.  As  fpon  as  they  had  proved 
to  themfelves  the  exiftence  of  a  firft  intelligent 
caufe  of  all  things,  which  can  be  proved  by  the 
other  method  alone,  they  abandoned  it,  and  hav- 
ing aflumed  that  divine  and  human  intelligence 
are  the  fame,  in  kind  at  leaft,  they  proceeded  in 
all  their  reafonings  about  the  nature,  moral  attri- 
butes, and  will  of  God,  not  only  without  regard 
t©  the  phaenomena,  but  often  in  diredl  contradic- 
tion to  them.  In  fliort,  no  true  theift  ever  aiTerted, 
vrith  greater  affurance,  this  undeniable  truth,  that 
every  thing  which  God  ha9  done  is  for  that  very 
reafon  right,  than  thefe  falfe  thdfts  have  aflerted 
the  repugnancy  of  many  things,  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  government  of  the  world,  to  the  moral 
attributes,  and  even  to  the  wifdom  of  God.  God 
is,  in  their  notion  of  him,  nothing  more  than  an 
infinite  man.  He  knows  as  we  know,  is  wife  as 
we  are  wife,  and  moral  as  we  are  moral :  but  his 
knowledge,  his  yi^ifdom,  and  his  morality  are  in 
their  nature  infinite,  tho  they  are  not  exercifed 
alike  in  the  produ6tion  of  all  the  phaenomena, 
nor  with  a  conftant  harmony,  nor  confiflency. 
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XLI. 


NO  man  has  been  more  dogmatical  on  this 
head  than  Clarkje  *.  He  is  much  fcanda- 
!ized  at  thofe  theifts,  Among  others,  who  being 
fo  abfurd  as  to  imagine  that  goodnefs  and  jullice 
are  not  the  fame  in  God,  which  they  are  in  our 
ideas,  but  fomething  :ranfcendent,  think  it  is  im»- 
poflible  we  fhould  argue  with  any  certainty  about 
them.  This  opinion,  he  fays,  does  not  ftand  on 
any  confiftent  principles,  and  mull  finally  recur 
to  abfolute  atheifm.  Now  I  own  very  freely, 
that  the  opinion  is  mine,  and  that  it  is  one  of  thofe 
which  I  think  it  impious  to  alter,  *'  quae  deferi  i 
*'  me,  diim  quidem  fpirare  potero,  nefas  judico." 
Far  fiom  apprehending,  that  I  (hall  be  reduced 
to  atheifm  by  holding  it,  the  dodor  feems  to  me 
in  feme  danger  of  being  reduced  to  manifeft  ab- 
furdity  by  holding  the  contrary  opinion. 

After  repeating,  over  and  over,  of  all  the  mo- 
ral attributes,  that  they  are  the  fame  in  God  as 
they  are  in  our  ideas,  and  that  he  who  denies  them 
to  be  fo  may  as  well  deny  the  divine  phyfical 
attributes,  the  dcdtor  infills  only  on  two  of  the 
former,  on  thofe  of  jufticeand  goodnefs-  He  was 
much  in  the  right  to  contract  the  generality  of 
his  aflertion.  The  abfurdity  of  afcribing  tempe- 
rance for  inftance,  or  fortitude  to  God  would  have 
been  too  grofs,  and  too  vifible  even  to  eyes  that 
prejudice  had  blinded  the  moll.  But  that  of 
afcribing  juflice  dnd  goodnefs  to  him,  according 
to  our  notions  of  them,  might  be  better  covered, 
and  v/as  enough  for  his  purpofe,  tho  not  lefs  really 
abfurd. 

If 
t  Evid.  p.  46, 
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,   Ifjufticeand  goodnefs  be  not  the  fame  in  God 
ds  in  our  ideas  *,  then  we  mean  nothing  when  we 
fay,  that  God  is  neceffarily  juft,  and  good,   and, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  it  may  as  well  be  faid,  that 
we  know  not  what  we  mean,   when  we.  affirm, 
that  he  is  an  intelligent  and  wife  Being.     Thefe 
are  the  dodor's  own  words,  and  fuxely  they  fhew, 
that  great  men,    in  common  eftimation,  are  fome- 
times  great  triflers.      When  they,   who  are  of  his 
opinion,  affirm,  that  God  is  neceflarily  juft  and 
good,  according  to  their  precife  notions  of  juftice 
and  goodnefs,  they  know,  indeed,  what  they  mean, 
and   they   mean    very   prefumptuoufl3\      Wlien 
they,  who  are  not  of  his  opinion,   fay,   that  God 
is  juft  and  good,  they   too  have  a  meaning  wl^ich 
is  not  lefs    reafonable   for  being   more  modeft. 
They  afcribe  all  conceivable  perfedtions  to  God, 
moral  and  phyfical,  which  can  belong  to  a  divine 
nature  and  to  a  Supreme  Being-,  but  they  do  not 
prefume  to  Hmit  them  to  their  cenceptions,  which 
}s  their  crime  with  dodlor  Clarke.     Every  thing 
fhews  the  wifdom  and  power  of  God,  conforma- 
bly to  our  ideas  of  wifdom  and  power  in  the  phy- 
fical world  and  in  tjie  moral.     But  every  thing 
does   not  rtiew,  in  like  manner,  the  juftice  and 
goodnefs  of  God,  conformably  to  our  ideas  of 
thefe  attributes  in  either.     The  phyfical  attributes 
are  in  their,  nature  more  glaring,  and  Icfs  equi- 
vocal.     The   divine  and    the  athcilt,    therefore, 
deny  that  to  be  ju II  or  good,  which  is  not  one  or 
the  other  according  to  their  ideas.     The  thcift 
acknowledges  whatever  God  has  done  to  be  jull 
and  good  in  itfelf,  tho  it  does  not  appear  fucli  in 
every  inftance,  conformably  to  his  ideas  of  juftice 
^tid  goodnefs.     He   imputes  the  difference  to  the 
defect  of  his  ideas,  and  not  to  any  defect  of  the 
divine  attributes.     Where  he  fees  them,  he  owns 
them  explicitly  :   where  he  does  not  fee  them,  he 

pronounces 
^  Evid.  ib« 
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pronounces  nothing  about  them.  He  is  as  far 
from  denying  them,  as  he  is  from  denying  the 
•wifdom  and  power  of  God.  In  every  cafe  he 
knows  what  he  means,  and  his  meaning  is  in  every 
cafe  rational,  pious,  and  modeft. 

Will  the  divine  fay,  that  he  does  not  deny 
the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  God,  becaufe  he  proves 
them,  in   general,  a.  priori ;    and  that  when  he 
denies  them  in  particular  Inftances,  he  only  denys 
the  complete  exercife  of  them  in  this  world,  be- 
caufe that  is  referved   for  another  ?      When  he 
proves  then  the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  God,  he 
proves  them   as  he  could  not  prove  even  his  in- 
telligence, that  is  a  priori  i    and  when  he  denys 
them,  bis  denial  is  abfolute;  unlefs  an  hypothefis, 
which  may  be  denied  on  much  better  grounds, 
for  we   fpeak  here  of  reafon,  not  of  revelation, 
be  true.     But  what  is  this  proof  a  pripri  r     Does 
it  prove  that  juftice  and  goodnels,  tho  they  arc 
fo  conneAed   with   the  phyfical   attributes,  that 
when  we  afcribe  one  we  are  obliged,  by  neceffary 
confct]ucnce,   to  afcribe  the  other  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  are  yet  fo  diftindt  that  they  may  be  fepa- 
rated  in  the  exercife  of  them,  and  that  either  of 
them  may  a(5t  as  independently  of  his  wifdom, 
as  of  one  another  ?     If  this  be  faid,  they  who  fay 
it  may  affume,  in  confequence,  that  the  Supreme 
Being   is    fometimes    partial,    inilead   of  being 
always  juft,  and  fometimes  evil,  inftead  of  being 
always  good ;  which  hypothefis  might  have  faved 
the  antients  the  trouble  of  inventing   that  of  the 
two  principles,  and  fets  the  reafoning  of  fuch  a 
divjne,  as  Clarke,  on  principles  as  little  confift- 
cnt  as  that  of  an  atheift.     Does  the  argument  a 
priori  prove  that  the  juftice,  and  goodnefe,  and 
wifdom,  and  power  of  God  are  fo  intimately  con- 
neded,  and  arc  fo  much   the  fame    by  nature, 
that  they  cannot  be  feparated   in  the  exercife  of 
them  ?     In  this  cafe,  his  natural  attributes  abforb« 
•'    '    '  '  the 
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the  moral.  The  will  of  God  is  not  determined, 
fometimes  by  one  morai  attribute,  and  fomeiimes 
by  another,  like  that  of  a  man,  but  by  ^  concur-^ 
renceofthem  all  with  his  wifidom  in  ev^ry  a<ft 
of  it.  God  fs  then  infinitely  wife  >  he  does  alwavS 
that  which  ifs  fittelt  to  be  done.  T^hat,  which  is 
fitteft  to  be  done,  is  always  juft  and  good,  and 
the  difpute  is  over,  . 

No,  fays  the  di<rine.  However  yoli  diftinguifh/ 
or  however  you  blend  the  divine  attributes,  there 
is  a  rule,  According  to  which  the  exerche  of  thefe 
attributes  is  determined,  and  muft  be  charafte-' 
rifed.  This  rule  is  the  reafon  of  things,  refulting 
from  their  eternal  relations,  which  are  (bch  as  they 
appear  to  be  to  the  underftandings  of  all  intelli-* 
gent  beings.  God  appeals  to  this  rule ;  we  have 
a  right  to  judge  him  by  it :  aixl  therefore,  when 
he  appears  neiiher  juft  nor  good  a  pollerfori,  tho 
we  know  him  to  be  fo  a  priori,  v/e  muft  have 
rccourfe  to  fome  hypothecs  or  other<  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  exercife  of  his  attributes  to  this  rule, 
**  Quo  teneam  protea  nodo.^"  It  is  hard 
to  follow  men,  from  fuppofition  to  fiippofi-* 
tion,  through  all  the  mazes  of  metaphyfical  theo- 
logy. There  is  no  end  of  it  neither :  and  if  I 
fliewed  Clarke,  that  the  underftandings  of  all 
mankind,  his  own  among  the  reft,  are  extremely 
apt  to  underftand  things  to  be  what  they  are  not, 
that  they  are  imperfeft  arid  depraved  *,  and  that 
his  rule  of  judging  God  by  man  is,  therefore,  to 
the  laft  degree  impertinent,  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  on  many  others ;  if  all  this  was  (hewn,  I 
fay,  It  would  not  ferve  to  filence  men,  who  feek 
nothing  more  than  to  maintain  the  iionor  of  the 
gown  by  having  the  laft  word  in  every  difpute. 
We  Ihall  do  better,  therefore,  to  go  as  far  back 
as  we  can  to  the  origin  of  this  difpute,  where  we 
fliall  find,  if  I  miftake  npt,  that  as  it  is  carried  on, 

fo 
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fo  it  was  founded  on  a  previous  qucftion  or  twoy 
milerably  begged  on  one  fide,  and  as  foolilhly 
granted  on  the  other. 

The  argument,  by  which  Epicurus  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  there  could  be  no  God,  fince 
there  was  fuch  a  thing  as  evil  in  the  world,  is 
ftated  more  ftrongly  than  it  is  refuted  by  Lac- 
TANTiuti,  in  his  book  De  i{&  Dei.  Au.  Gellius 
quotes  a  paflage  ofQXiL  audius  the  annalift,where- 
in  the  gods  are  condemned  for  their  inic^uitcius  dif- 
tribuiion  of  good  and  evilf:  and  Plutarch 
introduces  bis  dialogue,  concerning  the  delay  of 
divine  juftlce  in  punifhing  the  crime  of  men,  by 
fuppofifig  diat  Epicurus,  wIk)  was  juft  gone 
out  of  the  company,  had  poured  forth  a  whple 
torrent  of  biafphemy  againft  the  providence  of 
God,  for  this  delay.  In  the  third  book  of  the 
Nature  of  the  gods,  all  the  powers  of  eloquence 
are  called  forth,  in  a  fprightly  declamation  to  ex- 
agerate  phyfical  and  moral  evil,  and  to  conclude 
as  diredily,  as  an  academician  could  conclude, 
from  their  exiflence  and  from  the  affumed  unjuft 
difpenfations  of  providence,  that  there  is  no  God. 
Thefe  inftances',  to  which  I  refer  you,,  are  fuffici- 
ent.  They  are  antient  tliemfelves,  (ind  they  are 
the  copies  of  others  much  more  antient.  But  as 
bold  as  the  charge  is,  aiidas  high  as  it  was  found- 
ed, tlie  belief  of  God's  exiftence  could  not  have 
been  fliaken  by  it  in  the  minds  of  men,  nor  could 
they  have  been  reduced,  as  they  have  been  from  the 
moll  early  ages,  to  defend  a  ^demonftrated  truth 
by  cvafions,  by  fophifms,  by  hypothefes,  and  by 
all  tlie  low  expedient^  that  are  employed  to  pal- 
liate error,  if  theifts  had  not  been  fcduced^  many 
ways  into  a  confederacy  wifli  atheifts. 

The 

t  Hacc  maxinie  verfatur  dcorum  iniquitas,  quod  detcriores 
lint  incolumiores,  neque  optimum  quempiam  internos  Gount 
diurnare.    L.  27.  C.  2, 
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The  cafe  before  us  affords  a  figml  example^ 
the  rnoft  fignal  that  it  is  polTible  to  imagine,  of 
the  danger  we  run,  whenever  we  foar,  in  the  va- 
gue of  abllraft  reafoning,  tco  far  from  the  phae- 
nomena  of  our  fyftem,.  To  be  real,  our  know^ 
ledge  muft  rife  in  it.  To  be  ufeful,  it  mult  be 
applicable  to  it.  But  philofophcrs  appear  often, 
like  comets,  that  rife  out  of  our  fyfterh,  jull 
crofs  it,  and  go  out  of  it  again.  The  general 
obfervation  has  been  inculcated  throughout  all  I 
have  written,  and  it  has  been  juft  now  applied, 
particularly  to  the  proceeding  of  tl"R)fe  rcafoncrs 
a  priori,  who  either  became  atheifts  thenifclves, 
or  who  fupported  the  cavils  of  thofe  who  were 
fuch,  till  thefe  cavils  became  arguments  foundeSi 
on  theiftical  principles,  and  therefore  difficult,  I 
might  fay  impolfible,  for  thofe  who  had  eftablifh- 
ed  thefe  principles,  to  anfwer.  A  felf-exiftcnt 
Being,  the  firft  caufc  of  all  things,  infinitely- 
powerful,  and  infinitely  wife,  is  the  God  of  natu- 
ral theology  :  and  we  may  advance,  without  any 
fear  of  being  difproved,  that  as  the  whole  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe  bears  teftin^ony  to  this  great  truth, 
fo  the  whole  fyftem  of  natural  religion  refts  on 
if,  and  requires  no  'broader  foundation.  Thefe 
fvftems  are  God*s  fyftems.  That  of  our  know- 
ledge is  given  and  limited,  that  of  our  duty  is 
preicribed  and  revealed  by  him.  Both  are  ade- 
quate to  one  another ;  both  are  commenfurate : 
we  have  no  knowledge  beyond  our  duty,  nor 
any  duty  beyond  our  knowledge. 

What  now  has  artificial  theology  pretended  to 
add  to  that  knowledge  of  the  dtity,  wnich  natu- 
ral theology  communicates.^  It  pretends  to  con- 
ned, by  very  problerriatical  reafonings  i  priori, 
moral  attributes,  fuch  as  we  conceive  them,  and 
fuch  as  they  are  relatively  to  us,  with  the  phvfi- 
cal  attributes  of  God ;  tho  there  be  no  fufficient 
foundation  for  this  proceeding  in  the  phaenomena  / 
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of  nature  :  nay,  thothe  phatoomena  sire,  a5  it  lias 
been  faid  already,  in  feveral  cafes  repugnanf. 
God  is  juft,  and  good,  and  rightfeOus,  and  holy, 
as  well  as  powerful  and  wife.  Man  is  made  iti 
the  image  of  God :  he  is  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  or  inferior  gods  in  the  platonic  fcheme. 
Nay,  he  is  fuperior  to  them :  there  is  no  intermc- 
diate  being  between  God  and  man  in  the  ftoical 
fcheme.  *'  Homini  praeftare  quis  poflit  nifi 
Deus?"  was  the  queftionof  Chrysippus:  and 
Seneca  affumes  a  friendfnip,  a  neceffary  relation, 
a  likenefs  between  God  and  good  men.  Th6 
good  man  is  the  difciple  of  God;  he  enlulates 
God ;  he  is  the  true  offspring  of  God  *. 

Such  were  the  notions  of  antient  theifts,  and 
on  fuch  notions  it  was  natural  for  them  to  aflume, 
that  this  world  was  made  for  man ;  and  that  the 
Supreme  Being  could  have  no  other  itjotive  to 
make  fo  noble  a  creature,  o^cept  that  of  commu- 
nicating happinefs  to  him.  The  atheifts  faw  their 
advantage.  They  faw  that  artificial  theology 
gave  them  the  means  of  unravelling  that  thread, 
which  natural  theology  had  fpun,  and  of  playing 
the  afliimed,  againft  the  demonftrated  attributes. 
They  might  afk,  as  they  did,  if  God  be  good  and 
holy,  how  comes  it  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing 
as  evil  in  the  world  ?  If  he  be  juft  and  righte- 
ous, how  comes  it  that  the  bed  men  have  often 
the  greateft  fliare  of  this  evil  ?  The  pagan  the- 
ifts were  extremely  puzzled  how  to  anfwer  thefe 
queftions,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  conclufion  there 
is  no  God  :  and  therefore  they  had  rccourfe  gene- 
rally to  the  hypothefis  of  two  coexifting  princi- 
ples, and  thought  like  Pjlut arch  f  that  it  was 
beter  to  abridge  the  power  of  Jupiter,  than  to 

impute 

*  .  .  .  .  Amic'iin  eft  .  .•  .  .  ?mo  ciiRm  ne^efTitiido  etfi- 
mllitudo  ....  difci^  •  lu**  *tn\'i,  leuiulaiorque,  el  vera  progc^ 
iiics    K  De  pro V  id. 
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iihpntc  to  him  that  he  caufed  or  fufFered  evil;  , 
When  they  had  not  this  recourfe,  they  talked 
mere  nonfenfe,  figurative,  fublime,  metaphyfical^ 
but  nonfenfe  ftill. ,  The  lloics,^  thofe  zealous  af- 
fertors  oF  the  Supreme  God,  and  defenders  of  his 
providence,  had  all  a  tang  of  enthufiafin,  or  they 
all  afFedted  it.  Demetrius  was  of  the  firft  fort, 
no  doubt:  and  fd  might  Seneca  be,  who  quotes 
him,  and  who  took  much  pains  to  work  himfelf^ 
and  his  friend  Luc ilius^  up  to  the  fame  temper 
of  mind.  At  leaft  his  treatife  about  providence 
is  a  rhapfody  of  paradox  and  enthufiafm,  ingeni- 
ous, affecting,  and  little  to  the  purpofe.  I  have 
quoted  Lactantius  for  the  argument  of  Epicu- 
rus*. I  might  quote  him  for  fuch  an  snfwer  to 
it  as  deferves  to  have  it's  place  among  the  unex- 
pedted  fayings,  the  inopinata  of  the  ftoics,  and  no 
i*^here  elfe.  God  can,  but  he  will  not,  according 
to  this  father,  take  away  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world  i  becauic  if  we  did  not  know  evil,  we  could 
not  know  gbod  "  •  .  .  .  nifi  prius  malum  agno- 
*'  verimus  nee  bonum  poterimus  agnofcere :"  and 
becaufe  there  is  much  more  advantage  and  plea- 
fure  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  wifdom  by  which 
alone  we  know  the  latter  than  there  is  trouble  and 
pain  in  the  evil  we  fufFer.  **  Plus  boni  ac  jucun^ 
**  ditatis  in  fapientia  quam  in  malis  moleftiae." 
Thus  the  father  proves,  that  all  things  were. made 
for  the  fa\te  of  man,  evil  as  well  as  good.  *'  Con- 
ftat  igitur  omnia  propter  homincm  propofita  tarn 
•'  mala  quam  etiam  bona." 

That  man  is  the  final  caufe  of  the  Whole 
creation,  and  that  God  could  have  no  other  motive 
to  make  him,  except  that  of  communicating  hap- 
jDinefs  to  him,  arc  propofitions  alTumed  by  all 
the  antient  and  modem  theifts,  thofe  of  paganifrti 
Und  thofe  of  chriftianity.  Love  w«s  the  firft  or 
.    Vol.  V.      ,  Y  .  chief 

•  BcinDciC.  13. 
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chief  of  the  gods.     Love  was  the  firft  principjc  of 
things.     Love  of  hts  creatures  in  idea  detern^ined 
God  to  draw  them  forth  into  exiftence.     That 
God  loves  us  even  to  fondnefs,  **  ufquein  deli- 
**  ciasamamur,t"  would  fucha  writer^ as  Seneca^ 
fay.     That  God  loves  us  heartily  is  the  language 
of  fuch  a  writer  as  Clarke.     Such  afluniptrons  as 
have  been  mentioned^  founded  on  fuch  notions  a9 
thefe,  were  incolated  in  all  ages  by  attificial  theo- 
logy, and  could  not  fail  to  be  fo  with  fuccefs ;  be- 
caufe  they  flattered  human  nature,  who  is  befides 
her  own  flatterer  and  feilucer.     *'  Blanda  adula- 
trix  et  quafi  Icna  fui/*^    The  pit)duftions  of  infi- 
nite po^ve^  were  confined   long  to  the  fyftem  of 
one  planet  alone,  and  the  cxercife  of  infinite  wif- 
dom  to  the  affairs  of  one  animal  chiefly.     When 
further    difcovertes  opened  by  degrees  a  more 
noble  view  of  the  univerfe,  and*  experience  and 
refleftion  obliged  men  to  think,  on  many  occa* 
fions,  a  little  more  modeftly  of  their  own  impor- 
tance, if  phyfics  mortified  them,  metaphyfics  raifed 
their  fpirits  again.     Fantaftic  knowledge  became 
as  indulgent  to  felf-love,  and  to  the  pride  of  the 
human  heart,  as  real  ignorance  had  ever  been : 
and  altho  fome  of  the  puerilities  and  fuperftitions, 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  nonage  of  philofopbyr 
were  laid  afide,  yet  fome  of  thefe,  and  other  opini- 
ons as  extravagant  and  as  inconfiftent  as  thefe^ 
were  taught  in  th'e   fchools  of  theology.     They 
who  came  theitts,  and  they  who  came  atheifts  out 
of  thefe  fchools,  triumphed  equally :  the  former 
in    thofe  doctrines,  that  raifed    very  nearly  the 
human  up  to  the  d  Ivine  nature ;  the  latter  in  thofe 
that  debafed  the  divine  moral  charadter  of  God  as 
low  as  human  id^s  of  moral  perfeAions.     Theo- 
logy ftirniflicd  arms  on  both  fides.     The  theift 
confirmed  men  in  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Being* 

and 


to(J  /et  their  paflions  on  his  fide,  when  h?  repre- 
ientedAepredileftion  of  this  feeing  for  them  who 
were  alone,  or  in  common  with  the  generated  gods, 
^he  final  caufcof  the  whole  creation,  and  who  were 
made  to  cxift,  that  there  might  be  rational  and 
proper  Gbje<5ts  of  God's  munificence  in  the  world. 
Theatheift  proceeded,  on  the  ftme  theiftical  prin- 
ciples,  to  fhake  this   belief  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
^That  they  mufi  be  true,  if  there  was  fuch  a  Being, 
he  aflerted  as  loudly  as  the  divine.     But  he  worked 
himfelf  up  to   doiibt,  and  he  fet;  in  his  turn,  the 
paflions  of  men  on  his  fide,  by  declaiming  pathe* 
tically  igaiiift  the   phyfical  and  nkJral  evil,  that 
(abounds  in  the  world;  by  cenfuring  the  difpen--   , 
rations  of  providence   in  it,  and   by  Ihewing  that 
fnany  of  the  phaenomena  are  not  reconcileable  to 
our  ideas  of  hollnefs,  of  goodnefs»  of  juftice,  and 
fat  the  fame  time  of  wifdom  and  power;     He  came 
iat   laft  to  diny,  that  there  was  any  God ;  be- 
caufe  he  could  not  difcover  fuch  a  nietaphyfical 
and  moral  god  as  artificial  theology   had  ima-^^ 
giiied. 

The  arguments  of  the  atheift  were  {b  itrdng  ad 
hominem,  for  they  are  fuch  in  no  other  manner^ 
that  the  tjfielft  found  hinlfelf  obliged  to  feek  the 
tifual  refuge  of  phllofophers,  who  affedl  to  dog- 
matize beyond  their  knowledge,  and  even  beyond 
all  their  real,  their  clear  arid  well  determined  id^a^^ 
the  refuge  I  mean  of  hypothefes,  by  which  they 
endeavor  to  evade  what  they  Cannot  artfwer.  That 
bf  two  principles  was  the  refuge  of  pagans  from 
time  immemorial,  and  of  a  famous  fedt  of  here- 
tics in  the  chriftian  church.  That  of  the  fall  of 
man,  and  of  the  continued  malice  of  the  firft 
tempter,  the  old  ferpent,  who  caufed  it,  was  the 
refuge  of  orthodox  chrifttans.  By  thefe  they 
hoped  to  account  for  the  introdiiftion  of  phyfical 
and  moral  evil,  confidently  with  the  propofition^ 
affumed,  l*  that  the  world  wa»,  made  for  man^  and 
Y  «  i!  man 
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"  man  to  be  happy  in  it."  By  the  hypothecs  i>f 
a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  boih 
pagans  and  chiiflians  hoped  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
penfations  cf  providence  in  this  life,  to  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  and  to  the  rule  of  his  conduit, 
which  they  affumed  likewife  to  be  the  fame  in 
him,  as  they  are  in  human  ideas. 

The  hypothefis  of  two  principles,  felf-exifting, 
infinite,  oppofijte,  is  full  of  abfurdities.  But 
abftra<a  it  from  thefc,  and  confider  it  only  as  it 
accounts  for  the  mtrodudion  of  evil,  and  it  wiH 
appear  much  more  plaufiblc,  tho  it  be  not  more 
reafonable,  than  that  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  tlic 
malice  of  the  devil.  Tlie  firft  faves,  or  feems  to 
fave,  all  the  attributes  of  the  good  God.  They 
all  exift  in  him,  as  the  theift  conceives  them. 
They  are  all  exerted  by  him,  as  the  theift  affumes. 
But  he  is  oppofed  by  a  coequal  bad  principle : 
and  that  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  which  appears 
in  the  frame  ancj^  government  of  the  world,  arifes 
from  tlie  perpetual  ftruggle  of  thefe  rival  power?. 
The  lall  is  full  of  abfurdities  likewife ;  but  ab- 
ftraft  it  from  thefe,  and  ftill  you  will  find,  that  it 
faves  the  divine  attributes  in  no  refpeft.  It  anfwers 
no  porpofe  in  oppofition  to  atheifm,  and  it- could 
be  fo  applied  in  good  earnelt,  whatever  other  pur- 
pofe  it  has  been  made  to  anfwer,  by  no^theifts  who 
undcrrtood  their  own  hypotliefis,  and  the  objefti- 
ons  of  their  adverfaries.  The  goodnefs,  and  even 
the  wifdom  of  God  lye  juft  as  much  expofed  for 
fufFering  an  inferior  being,  his  creature  and  a  crea- 
ture in  adual  rebellrony  to  baffle  the  defigns  it  is 
airumcd  that  he  had,  as  ihey  would  lye,  if  thefe 
defigns  were  acknowledged  to  have  been  imper- 
fedly  executed  by  him.  The  feverity  with  which 
he  puniflied  our  firft  parents,  for  a  fault,  which  he 
foreknew,  that  they  would  commit  when  he  aban- 
,doned  tlieir  freewill  to  the  temptation  of  commit- 
ting it,  for  there .  would  be  too  much  horror  ia 

fuppoUng 
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fuppofing  them  predeftinated  to  commit  the  fault; 
this  feverity,  I  fay,  and  much  more  that  which  has 
been  exercifed  on  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  who 
ihare  the  punifliment,  tho  they  had  no  fliare  in  the 
crime,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  our  ideas  of  juftice. 
The  introduAion  of  phyfical  and  n^oral  evil,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  imputed  more  really  to  the 
Supreme  Being  independently  of  this  hypothefis, 
than  he  is  made  the  author  of  them  by  it,  with  the 
aggravating  circumftance  of  punifliing  the  innor- 
cent  for  what  he  permitted,  in  one  fenfe  of  tji^ 
word,  the  guilty  to  do. 


XLIf. 


TH  E  difpenfations  of  providence,  in  the  di- 
ftribution  of  good  and  evil,  ftand  in  no 
ntcd  of  any  hypothefis  to  jiiftify  thero :  and  if 
ihey  did,  that  of  a  future  ilate  of  rewards  and 
punifhments  would  be  infufficient.  Thefe  two 
propofitions  may  be  made,  I  think,  very  evident : 
^nd  I  (hall  endeavour  to  make  them  fo,  before  J 
quit  the  fubject.  P^eafon  will  neither  deny,  nor 
affirm,  that  there  is  to  be  a  future  ftate  :  and  the 
doArine  of  rewards  and  puniftiments  in  it  has  fo 
great  a  tendency  to  enforce  civil  laws,  and  to  rc- 
llrain  the  vices  of  men,  that  reafon,  who  cannot 
decide  for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theology,  will 
not  decide  againft  it,  on  principles  of  good  policy. 
Let  this  doiltrine  reft  on  the  authority  of  revela- 
tion. A  theift,  who  does  not  believe  the  revela-r 
lion,  can  have  jio  objedtion  to  the  dodlrine  in 
general.  But  even  a  theift,  who  does  believe  the 
revelation,  may  refufe  to  admit  the  dodlrine  orj 
principles, on  which  it  is  eftablifhed  by  divines, 

^     •  mi 
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end  may  difapprovc  the  ufe  they  ^lake  of  it  ]t\ 
fevcral  refpefts. 

The  hypothefes,  that  have  becfi  crayoned  out, 
are  the  chief  pillars,  of  artificial  theology.  Some 
of  them  were  affumed  in  compliance  with  the 
overweening  notions  of  their  .own  worth  and  im? 
portance,  which  men  are  prone  to  entertain,  and 
by  which  they  raife  them&Jves  up  to  the  imagi- 
jiary  height^  that  have  been  mentioned  :  tho  the 
diftance  between  our  friend  Gay's  Ft-v,  in  his 
fables,  and  the  infinite  felf-exiftent  Being,  is  not 
a  whit  greate^r  than  that  between  this  Being  and 
^ocRATES  or  St.  Paul,  the  two  apofiles  of  the 
gentiles.  Other  hypothefes  were  invented  to 
maintam  thefej  and  by  tagging  one  hypothefisto 
^mother,  men  deviated  at  laft  fo  far  from  natural 
theology,  a^d  raifed  fo  much  confufion  in  their 
notions  about  it,  that  they  had  no  means  left  of 
returning  to  the  firft  principle  of  this^thcology, 
riot  of  clearing  to  common  apprehenfion  a  little  of 
this  confufion,  but  thofe  of  another  hypothefis. 
grange  cfFedt  of  theological  (kill  \  It  hiakcs  a 
demonftrated  truth  depend  on  a  precarious  fup-? 
pofition.  If  there  is  npt  a  future  ftate,  God  is 
neither  good  nor  juft,  according  to  our  ideas  of 
goodnefsandjuftice  in  his  difpenfations.  If  he  is 
iiot  good  and  juft,  according  to  our  ideas  of  thcfe 
pioral  attributes,  neither  can  the  phyfical  attri- 
butes, fuch  as  infinite  wifdom  and  power,  belong 
^o  him :  and  a  being,  who  has  none  pf  thefe,  is  not 
God.  But  there  is  a  future  ftate.  Thus  divines 
have  dared  to  argue  •,  and  }  am  juftified  in  faying^ 
that  they  betray  the  caufe  of  God  to  the  atheill, 
when  they  joyn  with  him  in  fo  many  points,  that 
nothing  remains  to  be  oppofed  to  him,  in  defence 
of  God's  exiftence,  but  the  problematical  and 
futile  reafonings  they  employ  to  prove  a  fiituro 
ftate.  '     •' 


We  are  apt  to  carry  Ae  judgments  we  make 
into  extremes,  and  the  charaders  we  give  into 
panegyrics  or  fatyrs.  The  examples  of  this  kind 
arc  without  number,  but  none  are  fo  remarkable 
as  thofe  which  we  find  in  writers  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, concerning  the  human  nature.  No  crea- 
ture is  fo  miferable,  in  feme  defcriptions,  nor  fo 
neceflitous  as  man.  He  comes  into  fhe  world 
bemoaning  his  ftate.  He  grows  up,  and  pailbs 
through  the  human  ftate,  expofed  to  many  wants 
and  bodily  infirmities,  unknown  to  the  brute  crea- 
tion. You  rememlw,  jao  doubt,  thofe  fine  verfes 
in  Lucretius*: 

Tum  porro  poer,  ut  faevis  prqjedkus  ab  undis 
Navita,  nudus  humi  jacet  infans,  indigus  omni 

Vitali  auxilio 

Vagituqiie  locum  lugubri  coraplet,  ut  aequum 

eft 
Cui  tan  tum  in  vil4  reftat  tranfure  malorum. 
At  variae  crefcunt  pecudes  &c.  .  • 

No  creature  is  to  be  compared  with  man  in  other 
defcriptions,  and  in  a  contrary  fenfe.  He^was 
made  of  earth;  but  this  earth  was  impregnated 
with  celeftial  feeds,  if  you  will  take  Ovid's f 
word  for  it. 

.  •  ^  .  Reccus    tellus,    feduftaque    nuper  eb 
alto 
"  Aethere,  cognati  retinebat  fcmina  coeli. 

He  was  made  in  the  image  of  the  gods,  and  his 
Jircxy  form  denoted  his  divine  original. 

»  l-ib.  5;  f  Mctaro,  L.  t# 
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Os  homini  fublime  dalit,  coelumque  tucri 
Juflit  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  writers  degrade  even   the  huma^ 
mind,  and  that  intelligence  and  reafon  wherein  wc 
triumph.     Plato,  who,  in  one  mood,  raifes  man 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  abftradl  forms  of 
all  thintys,  {ends  him  in  another  for  inftrudlion  to 
the  hearts  of  the  field  :  and  the  Hospes  in  the  Po- 
LiTicus  Ts-^cKohs  their   converfation   among  the 
means  of  improvement    in  philofophy   and  the 
knowledge  of  nature  which  men  enjoyed   under 
the   reign   of    Saturn.'    Mont  acne,     another 
profc-ppct,  deals   with  man  as  divines  deal  with 
God,  and  having  drawn  down  human  nature  as 
low  as  he  could,  he  raifes  that  of  feme  other  ani- 
mals fo  high,  that  he  afcilbes  a  fenfe  of  religion 
to  elephants,  and  reprefer.ls  them  deep  in  medi- 
tation and  contemplation  before  the  rifmg  fun,  and 
attentive  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  to  perform 
certain  ads  of  devotion.     He    took   this   from 
Plinv  *,  and  he  might  have  added,  on  the  farpe 
authority,    among  other  excellencies,  that    they 
iinderftood   the  language  of  tljieir  country,  loved 
glory  and  were  great  mbralifts ,  a  commendation 
ieldom  due  to  men,  "  quae  etiam  in  homine  rara.'* 
But  Cotta,  in  the  third  book  of  the  nature  of  the 
gods,  goes  fo  f^r  as  to  aflert  that  human  reafon, 
Tar  frorh  being  an  advantage,  is  a  difadvantage  to 
man,  the  worll  prefent   that  heaven   could  make 
him,   and   one  of    the  plagues  of  human   life. 
*'  Pellifera   multis,   admqdurp   paucis   falutaris/* 
The  academician  confiplains  that  /it  is  bountifully 
and  largely   beftowed,  *^  munific^  et  tarn  large 
*"'  dari."     But  the  whole  chorus  of  theiftical  phi- 
Icfr.phers  and  of  divines  boaft  it  to  be  the  diftin- 
jjuilhing  gif^  of  Go<;l,  to  man,  tliat  ywhich  gives 
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him  a  preeminence  and  a  right  of  command  over 
his   fellow  creatures.     Ovid  f  calls  him  for  this 
reafon,  fanftius  his  animal ;  and  the  lloic,  whom 
CoTTA  anfwered,  had  not  only  diftinguifhed  him 
from  other  animals,  but   coupled   him  with  the 
gods.     The  fole  beings  who  have  reafon  are  gods 
and  men  ..."  dii  et  homines  quibus  profed\6 
**  nihil   eft  melius.     In  a  word,  metaphyficif*ns 
have  refined  and  fubtilized  their  difcourfes  on  this 
favorite  theme  into  a  jargon  which  has  no  mean- 
ing at  all,  or  a  blafphemous  meaning :  and  they 
would  ftand  juftly  expofed  to  the  ridicule  of  cora-^ 
mori  fenfe,   if  common    fenfe   could   refolve   to 
laugh  at  blafphemy,     There  have  been  thofe  who 
taught  that  the  human  is  a  portion  of  the  divine 
foul.     Others  §  have  been  more  modeft,  and  have 
allowed  that  the  former  is  a  created  being,  "  crea- 
"  tura  quae  mens  dicitur  rationalis,"  but  a  bqing 
of  fo  high  an*  order  that  there  is  none  fupeiior, 
except  the  Supreme  Being,  and  tliat  thefe  two  are 
more  clofely  and  ititimately^united  than  the  humau 
foiri  is  to  the  body  it  informs. 

There  is  a  middle  point  between  thefe  ex-r 
-tremes,  where  the  truth  lyes :  and  he  who  feeks  it 
may  find  it.  He  will  not  find  what  the  principle 
of  divine  or  even  of  human  intelligence  is.  Eut 
he  will  foon  find  that  the  dillance  between  them, 
whatever  they  are,  is  fo  immenfe.as  to  admit  in 
reality  no  degree  of  comparifon.  He  will  find 
on  the  other  hand  many  fuch  degrees  between  the 
human  intelligence  and  that  of  various  animals. 
He  may  be  induced  perhaps  to  think,  that  intel-» 
leftual  faculties  and  corporeal  fenfes,  of  the  fame 
and  of  different  kinds,  are  communicated  in  fome 
proportion  or  other  to  the  whole  race  of  animals; 
but  he  willbe  ftillconfcious  of  his  fuperiority,  as 
ihey  thenafejyes  are,  moft  apparently,   fuch  of 

theni 
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them  at  leaft  as  know  mankind;  not  the  fagaci- 
cus  elephant  alone,  who  fubmits  to  his  fervice, 
but  the  lion  and  the  tyger,  who  make  him  occa* 
fionally  their  prey, 

Man  is  then  the  principal  inhabitant  of  this 
planet,  a  being  fuperior  to  all  the  reft.  But  will 
it  follow  from  hence,  that  the  fyftem  wherein 
this  planet  rolls,  or  even  this  planet  alone,  was 
made  for  the  fake  of  man  f  Will  it  follow  that 
infinite  wifdomhad  no  other  end  in  making  man, 
than  that  of  making  an  happy  creature  ?  Surely 
not.  The  fuppofitions  are  arbitrary,  and  the 
cohfequences  abfurd.  There  is  no  pretence  to 
fay  that  we  have  any  more  right  to  complain  of 
the  evils  which  afFe(^  our  ftate,  than  our  fellow 

'  creatures  of  the  evils  which  afFeft  theirs,  or  which 
are  common  to  both.  Many  of  them  have  plainly 
fomeforefightof  the  future,  and  of  phyfical  efFedts 
m6re  than  we  have.  But  all  of  them  feel  the  pre- 
fent.  Bccaufe  God  has  given  us  intelledual  powers 
iiiperior  to  theirs,  to  them  more  inftinft  perhaps, 
to  us  more  reafon  certainly,  is  he  cruel  and  unjuft» 
becaufe  he  has  not  given  us  invulnerable  and 
impeccable  natures  f  By  reafon  we  learn  to  avoid, 
or  to  foften,  or  to  remedy,  many  evils  to  which 
we  are  expofed.  By  reafon  we  ought  to  learn  to 
bear  fuch  as  can  be  neither  avoided,  nor  Ibftened, 
nor  cured.  If  we  employ  our  reafon  only  to  ag- 
gravate thefe  evils  in  our  imaginations,  and  to 
complain  more  loudly,  far  from  having  a  better 
right  to  do  fo,  we  arc  on  this  very  account  juft  fo 
much  the  more  impertinent  and  abfurd. 

The  whole  tribe  of  divines  aflert,  that  the  good- 
nefs  of  God  required,  he  (hould  make  the  world 
for  the  fake  of  man,  and  man  purpofdy  to  make 

"an  liappy  creature.  Thofe  among  them,  who 
rife  higher  in  mctapliyfics,  affert,  **  that  God  can 
**  ^tt  for  himfelf  alone,  and  can  create  rational 
I*  beings  for  no  jreafon  but  that  of  being  known 
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**  and  loved  \>y  them  *."  Now  J,  who  know 
juft  as  much  of  this  matter  as  all  or  any  of  thefe 
dogmatical  perfons,  deny,  on  my  o\yn  authority, 
\vhat  they  affirm,  on  theirs  j  and,  whilft  they  pre^ 
tend  arrogantly  to  demonftrate,  will  preftime  mo- 
deftly  and  diffidently  to  guefs.  What  they  fay, 
hangs  ill  together.  I  leave  it  to  them  to  reconcile, 
among  a  multitude  of  other  Inconfiftencies,  and 
Iball  only  obferve,  on  the  latter  part,  fince  we 
reafon  on  human  ideas,  for  we  have  no  others 
Avhereon  to  reafon,  that  they  who  advance  it,  en- 
tertain a  very  falfe  notion  of  beneficence.  An 
heathen  moralift  would  have  taught  them  better. 
No  one  confers^  benefit^ho  has  himfelf  and  his 
own  interefl  and  fatisfacnon  alone  in  view,  **  fiuna 
"  dandi  caufa  eft  fe  intueri  ^c  commodum  fuum, 
**  illud  non  beneficium  fed  Foenus  eft.''  From 
hence  SENECAf  concludes,  that  all  the  benefits 
we  receive  from  Ood,  are  truly  benefits  j  fince 
God  can  reap  no  advantage  to  himfelf  in  beftow- 
ing  them,  and  would,  therefore,' beftow  none,  if 
utility  to  himfelf  could  be  his  motive.  **  Nam 
**  fi  un^  beneficii  dandi  caufa  fit  dantis  utilitas, 
^'  nulla  autem  ex  nobis  utilitas  Deo  fperanda  ci^, 
**  nulla  dandi  Deo  beneficii  caufa  eft." 

But  the  former  part  of  what  is  aiTcrted  oh  this 
cccafion  by  divines  requires  rriuch  more  difcburfc. 
They  who  affert,  that  man  and  the  happinefs  of 
man  were  the  final  caufes  of  the  creation,  feem  to 
have  ideas  no  better  determined  of  gocdneft, 
than  the  others  of  beneficence ;  for  if  there  be  not 
a  certain  proportion  kept  in  theexercife  of  it,  the 
feeming  goodnefs  of  the  heart  is  really  the  weaknefs 
of  the  mind.  You  fee  at  once,  what  numberlcfs 
inftances  might  be  produced  to  exemplify  this 
truth.  Let  me  alk  now  the  greateft  flatterers  of 
human  nature,  what  prtiportioq  tliere  is  between 

the 
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the  excellencies  of  it,  and  the  goodneft  of  God, 
that  fhould  determine  his  infinite  wifdom  to  judge 
it  effential  to  his  goodnefs,  when  he  refolved  to 
make  man,  to  make  a  planet  the  more  for  the 
habitation  of  this  ideal  creature  ?  The  habitation 
is  fit  for  him,  and  he  is  fitted  to  live  in  it.  He 
could  not  exill  in  ai^y  other.  But  will  it  follow, 
that  the  planet  was  m^de  for  him,  not  he  for  tlie 
planet?  The  afs  would  be  fcorched  in  Venus 
or  Mercury,  and  be  frozen  in  Jupiter  or  Saturn. 
Will  it  follow,  that  this  temperate  planet  was 
made  for  him,  tp  bray  and  to  eat  thiftles  in  it  f 
But  I  hear  the  divine  reply,  that  man  is  a 
rational  being,  f^r  fuperior  to  the  brute  creation, 
and  alone  more  worthy  than  all  of  thcrn,  to  be 
the  final  caufe  of  the  world  he  and  they  inhabit. 
That  he  alone  has  rcafon  may  be  too  much  to 
grant,  fmce  fcveral  of  the  faculties,  in  the  exer- 
ciTe  of  \vhich  it  confifts,^  are  eifercifed  by  other 
animals,  as  every  man,  who  is  not  Cartesian 
enough  to  believe  more  th^n  Pes  Cartes  believ- 
ed himfelf,  muft  allow.  But  whether  the  ditFe- 
rence  of  that,  which  is  called  reafon  in  man,  and 
the  intelligence  of  other  animals,  be  in  kind  or 
in  degree  only,  one  W4y  or  other  certain  it  is, 
that  his  fuperiority  over  them  is  very  real  and  very 
great,  according  to  all  our  ideas  of  order.  It 
was  this  confideration,  and  this  partial  compari- 
fon  of  him  with  the  creatures  of  his  own  fyllera, 
fhat  made  the  human  pafs  for  the  firft  of  all  ra- 
tional i^atures,  after  t\\t  divine,  ^mong  ihofe  who 
liad  no  fufpicion  of  any  others.  Such  v/ere  the 
narrow  and  confined  ideas  which  it  appears,  by 
facred  as  well  as  prophane  philofophy,  that  all 
the  antients  entertained  of  the  works  of  God. 
Modern  difcoveries  in  aftronpmy  have  prefented 
them  to  us  in  a  more  noble  fcene.  We  cannot 
doubt,  that  numberlefs  worlds  and  fyilems  of 
V/Qi\^  corppofc  this  amazing  wholo^  the  unlvorfe, 

and 
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and  as  little  I  think^^  that  the  planets,  whkh  roll 
about  our  fun,  or  thofe  which  roll  about  a  mul- 
titude of  others,  are  inhabited  by  living  creatures 
fit  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  them.  When  we  have 
this  view  before  our  eyes,  can  we  be  ftupid  or 
impertinent  and  vain  enough  to  imagine,  that 
we  ftand  alone  or  foremoft  among  rational  created 
beings  ?  We  who  mull  be  confcious,  unlefs  we 
are  mad  and  hav6  loft  the  ufe  of  our  reafon,  of 
the  imperfeftion  of  our  reafon  ?  Shall  we  not 
be  perfuaded  rather,  that  as  there  is  a  gradation 
of  fenfc  and  intelligence  here  from  animal  beings 
imperceptible  to  us  for  their  minutenefs,  without 
the  help  of  microfcopes  and  even  with  them, 
up  to  man  in  whom  tho  this  be  their  highell 
ftage,  fenfe  and  intelligence  ftop  fhort  and  re^^ 
mam  very  imperfeft  ^  fo  there  is  a  gradation  from 
man,  through  various  forms  of  fenfe^  intelligence 
and  reafon,  up  to  beings  who  cannot  be  known 
by  us,  becaufe  of  their  diftanc€  from  us,  and 
whofe  rank  in  the  intelledlual  fyftem  is  even 
above  our  conceptions  ?  This  fyftem  as  well  as 
the  corporeal,  that  is  the  whole  phyfical  or  natu- 
ral fyftem,  for  fuch  the  two  properly  .are^  mull 
have  been  alike  prefent  to  the  dl-.  Ine  mind  before 
he  made  them  to  exift.  If  we  aflume,  therefore, 
that  he  made  this  world  for  the  fake  of  irmn,  we 
rhuft  aiTume  a  fortiori  dwt  he  made  every  other 
world  for  the  fake  of  the  rational  inhabitants  he 
defigned  to  place  fn  it. 

Now  it  feems  to  me  to  follow  from  this  hypo- 
thefis  very  abfurdly,  that  one  of  thefe  fyftems  was 
made  in  mere  fubferviency  to  the  other :  whereas 
it  is  certainly  agreeable  to  the  cleareil  and  moll 
dilVmft  ideas  we  are  able  to  frame,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  infinite  wifdom,  to  believe  that  each 
of  them  was  made  in  fome  degree  of  fubferviency, .- 
and  the  animal  fyftem  perhaps  in  the  grcatett, 
to  the  other,  and  ifiat  both  of  them  were  made  on 

fome 
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fome  greater  motive  and  for  forrie  greater  purpofe^ 
whatever  thefe  were,  than  either.  It  might  be  ob* 
fervcd,  as  another  abfurdity^  tliat  according  to  thi^ 
hypothefis  the  whole  univerfe  was  made  for  fome 
minute  parts  of  it,  and  that  the  divine  architedl 
of  nature  proceeded  in  an  unnatural  method, 
making  ^the  whole  relatively  to  thefe,  inftead  of 
making  thefe  and  all  the  other  parts  relatively  to 
the  whole.  But  I  chufe  rather  to  pafs  it  over, 
and  to  obferve  that  the  hopothefis  I  oppofe  i^ 
not  only  unreafonable  in  fpeculation,  but  evident-- 
}y  contradidled  by  the  phaenomcna.  Nothing 
in  truth  can  be  fo  prepofteroUs  as  the  condutl  of 
the  divine  xind  atheift  appears  to  be,  whllft  they 
deplore  the.  miferable  ftate  of  mankind,  and  the 
evils  that  abound  in  a  world  which  they  aflbmef 
was  made  for  the  fake  of  mankind. 

Both  of  them  reafon  a  priori  from  aflumed 
moral  attributes  of*  the  divinity.  So  they  calf 
their  method  of  reafoning ;  and  fuch  it  is  in  a 
falfe  fenfe.  It  cannot  be  fuch  in  a  true  one; 
fince  their  ideas  of  thefe  attributes  are  very  human! 
ideas,  applied  arbitrarily  to  the  divine  nature^ 
not  founded  in  any  knowledge  of  it  that  they 
hnve  real! V.  No  matter.  They  have  accuftomed 
j-nen  to  this  abfurd  inipofition,  and  they  proceed. 
Bdili  of  them  pretend^  to  be  led  from  propofitiort 
to  propofition  down  to  their  different  conclufions^ 
Eut  the  truth  is,  fhat  they  have  their  different  con-- 
clufions  from  the  firft  in  vie\^.  The  prortiifes^ 
"V/herein  they  concur  fo  amicably,  are  plainly  con-' 
trived  toeftablifh  fuch  notions  of  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God  as  lliall  appear  repugnant  to  what 
we  fee  and  feel  and  know,  when  they  are  applied. 
to  the  conilitution  of  the  world  and  to  the  ftate* 
of  mankiiid  in  it :  whereas  it  is  from  this  confti- 
fution  and  this  ftate  alone,  that  we  can  acquire' 
any  'ideas  of  the  divine  attributes,  or  a  rifght  ta 
affirm  any  thing  about  them.     When  they  have 

done 
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dofte  this,  a  Collins  concludes,  that  there  is  no 
God;  and  a  Clarke,  that  there  is  a  future  ftate 
of  rewards  and  punifhments. 

Let  us  proceed  in  another  method,  argue  from 
knowledge  not  from  imagination,  and  advance 
nothing  more  than,  the  former  will  juftify.  The 
former  will  juftify  enough  to  refute  abundantly 
the  two  allies. 
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TH  E  demoiiftration   of  God^s  extftetice  is 
founded  in   knowledge,  and  purfued  with 
intuitive  certainty  through  every  ftep  of  it.     This 
the  divine  will  adoiit ;    and  this  the  atheift  is  fo 
little  able  to  deny,  that  he  has  recourfe  to  cavil, 
as  it  has  been  faid  already,  aud  endeavours  vainly   , 
to  unravel  tlie  thread  he  cannot  break.     I  affume^ 
therefore,  nothing  more  than  what  is  proved,  when 
I  aflert,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  infinitely  wife 
as  well  as  powerful:  and  if  he   be  infinitely  wife^ 
I  need  not   ftand  to  prove,  that  he  always  knows 
and  always  does  that  which  is  fitteft  to  be  done ^ 
To  chufe  the  beft  end,  and  to  proportion  the 
means  to  it,    is  the  very   definition  of  ^wifdom. 
Two  things  are   then  evident.     One^  that  fince 
infinite  wifdom  determined  to  call  into  extftence 
every  being  that  does  exift,  and  to  conftitute  that 
univerfal  fyftem,    which  we  call   the   fyftcm  of 
nature,  it  was  right  and  fit  that  infthite  po^ver 
fhould  be  exercifed  for  this  purpofe.     The  others 
that  fince  infinite  wifdom  not  only  eftablifhed  the 
end  but  diredled  the  means,  the  fyftem  of  the 
univerfe  muft  be  n^eflarily  the  beft  of  all  poffible 
fyftems^    which  it  could  not  be,  nor  even  a  con- 
fiflent  fcheme,  unlefs  the  whole  was  the  final  catife 
of  every  part,  and  no  one  nor  n»re  parts  the.  final 
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caufes  of  the  whole.  The  univerfe  is  an  imraehfS 
aggregate  of  fyftcms.  Every  one  ofthefe,  ifwd 
may  judge  by  our  own,  contains  feveral ;  and 
every  one  of  thefe  again,  if  we  may  judge  by  our 
own^  is  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  different  mode^ 
of  being  animated  and  inanimated,  thinking  and 
unthinking^  rational  and  irrational,  different  natures 
defigned  for  different  purpofes,  but  all  concurring 
in  that  of  one  common  fyftera,  as  we  difcern  in 
too  many  inflances  not  to  have  reason  to  believe 
it  iKall.  Juft  fo  it  i§  whh  refpecfl  to  the  various 
fyftems,  and  fyftems  of  fyllems,  that  compofe 
the  univerfe.  As  diftant  as  they  are,  and  as  dif- 
ferent as  we  rhay  imagine  therri  to  be,  they  are 
all  tyed  together  by  relations  and  connexions,  by 
gradations  and  dependencies.  The  great  mate^- 
rial  parts  of  our  folar  fyftem  adl  on  one  another 
in  more  ways  than  philofophy  has  been  yet  able 
to  difcover^  and  that  of  comets  is  not,  perhaps; 
the  only  communication  that  Other  fyflems  have 
with  ours.  Unthinking  matter  is  difperfed  in 
various  forms  throughout  the  univerfe :  and  we 
fee  a  grandation  of  them  in  the  world  we  inhabit, 
from  Hones  and  other  inert  bodies,  up  to  vegeta- 
bles and  fuch  as  have  in  themfelves,  however  ina- 
nimate, a  natural  tho  not  fpontaneous  a6livity. 
So  may  we  believe  moft  reafonably  that  tariou^ 
forms  of  thinking  fubftance,  or  the  faculties  of 
fenfe  and  thought  in  various  degrees,  are  difperfed 
likewife  throughout  the  Univerfe.  We  obferve 
a  gradation  of  them  here,  and  we  may  well  per- 
fuade  ourfelves,  that  there  is  a  gradation  of  therii 
through  various, ranks  of  beings,  from  the  lowefl 
degrees  in  our  world  to  the  hrgheft  in  fome  other. 
I  pretend  not  to  dogmatife ;  but  without  hav- 
ing fo  much  prefumption  I  may  fay,  that  the 
notions  here  advanced  feem  much  more  confor- 
ftiable  to  thofe  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  to  all 
«»r  ideas  of  order,  than  the  contrary.  .  They  arfe 
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probable  iri  fpeculation,  and  the  appearances  of 
things  4re  favourable  to  them :  whilfl  tKe  hypothe- 
cs thaf  aflwmes  the  world,  and  did  formerly  aflume 
the  whol?  urilverfe,  made  for  man,  and  man  foiely 
to  be  happy,   is  not    founded  in  .reafdn,  and  is 
POntradid\ed  by  experience.     By  the  coriftitiition 
bf  the  rnateri^l,  and  by  that  of  the  intellectual 
world*   more  deperiderit  on  the  fprnier  perhaps 
Ihan  we  are  willing  tp  believe,  the  humaii  race  is 
iexpofed  tb  various  evil^,  perrpanent  and  contin- 
gent, phyfical  and  jriorgl.     Of  this  philofopher^ 
nave  coniplained  in  all  ages.     This  they  could 
hot  reconcile  id  the  goodnefs   arid  juftice  of  a 
God,  fuch  as  they  conceived  hini,  nor  on  their 
principles ;  gnd   therefore,  they  ciit  tqe  knot  by 
denying  him,  or  tnrew  tHemfelves  into  an  endlefi 
Ubyrintli  of  difputatidri  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  him.      But  bn  fuch  principles  as  are  here  laid 
down,  apd  in  the  truth  df  things  moll  certainly^ 
there  Is  no  grdlind  for  complaints  and   there  is 
abundant  ci^ufe  to  give  thanks;     Tho  this  world; 
and  rtjuch  more   the  univerfe,  were  not  madei 
for  the  fakd  pf  man,  and  tho  infinite  wifdbm  con- 
trived, and  infinite  power  executed  the  ftupfendbus 
Vork  for  fprhe  nbWer  end,  and  fome  greater  pur- 
pofe,  than  the  advantage  of  one  poor  .vain  mor- 
tal creatut^ ;   yet  has  riot   the  care  of  man  been 
jn^e<3ted  in  it.  ]  **    In  prim4  \l\i  conftitutibne," 
fays  Sene.ca  *  fpeaking  of  the  world  as  the  work 
pf  the  gods,  "  ciini  univerfa  difpon^ent^  etianl 
"  noftra  viderunt,  rationemque  hominis  habue- 
*•  r^jlnt:"  which  opinion,  fo  Jittle  .confiflent  with 
the  dpftriae  he  teaches  elfewhere,  is  far  more  rea- 
fonable.     We  labor  hard,  we  complicate  various 
means  tb  arrive  at  one  end  :   and  feveral  fyfteini 
of  condudl  are  bften  employed  by  us  to  brin^ 
abpui  fome  one  pauJtry  purpofe,     But  God  neither 
ipntrivcs,  no/  executes,   like  .man.  '  His  meaps 
-  y,ot.  V.  Z  are 
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are  fimple,  his  purpofes  various :  and  the  (aunc 
fyftem  that  anfwers  the  greatcft,  anfwers  the  lealt. 
Thus  regard  has  been  had  to  rAan,  and  not  to  him 
alone,  but  to  all  otfifer  aniniials,  according  to  their 
different  natures  and  ends. 

Infinite  wifdom  a[ppears  everywhere.     Every 
'ifiew  difcovery,  and  how  nfiariy  and  how  marvel- 
lous have  thefe  been  ?  is  a  new  prooi^  of  this  wif- 
dom, as  well  as  of  the  power  of  God.     The  power 
of  executing  is  fcen  in  every  inftance,  and  tho  we 
cannot  difcern  the  wifdom  of  contrivance  and  di- 
fedlion,  which  are  more  remote  from  our  obferVa- 
lion  in  every  inftance,  yet  we  fee  them  in  fo  many 
that  it  becomes  the  highcft  abfurdity  not  to  ac- 
knowledge  them   In  all.     They,    who  do    not 
acknowledge  them   fo,  judge  of .  the  proceedings 
of  an  all-perfe(5l  Being  (for  even  the  atheift  dif- 
Tfiutes,  on  this  occafion,   for  argument's  fake,  on 
the  fuppofition  that  there  isonc)'as  they  would  not 
judge  of  thofe  of  a  prince  or  minifter  of  ftate,  who 
liad  ac(:iuired  and  deferved,  by  a  long  courfe  of 
political    condudt,    the    reputation    of    wifdoni. 
Thefe  they  would  not  dare    to  pronounce  un- 
tvife  in  any  ciafe,  becaufe  they  faw  the  meafures  ini- 
perfeftly,  and  becaufe  the  ends  were  unknown  to 
them.     Yef  thus  they  judge  witli  refpeft  to  God. 
**  Why  does   the  rain  pour  down  into  the  fea, 
**  wbilft  the  fandy  defertiS  of  Lybia  are  parched 
'*  with  drought .?  Why  do  wintry  Jflfotms  happen 
**  in  the  fummer,   and  irregular  feafons  deftroy 
^*  bur  harvefts?"  Such   quelVions   as  thefe  have 
been  often  alked,  and  aft  of  them  relatively  to 
man.     They  liave  been  anfwered  in  many  inftari- 
ces  by  new  difcoveries,   after  tlie  deaths  of  thofe 
^ho  afked  them :  and  pofterity  has  been  convin- 
ced, tho  they  did  not  live  to  be  fo,  that  when  they 
triumphed  in  them,  they  triumphed  in  their  igno- 
rance.   Democritus,  Epicurus^  Strato,  Al- 
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f^HONsus  of  Ca&tile,  in  fliort  all  the  makers  and 
hienders  of  worlds^  Ihewed-  inothing  but  their  ig- 
norance and  their  prefumption.  They  attempted 
<o  rife  above  God,  dnd  they  are  become  the  jeft 
t)f  mankind.  » 

•  Tho  I  tJiink  that  the  moral'  attributes  of  thfc 
Supreme  Being  are  abforbed,  as  I  expreffed  itiy  felf 
before,  in  his  wiidom,  that  we  flioiild  confider 
them  only  as  different  modification's  of  this  phy- 
fical  attribute,  wliatevet  ideds  we  may  frame  ori 
the  phaBubmeria,  and  that  we  muft  always  talk 
precarioufly  and  impertinently  when  we  prefume 
to  apply  bur  ideas  of  them  to  the  appearances  of 
things  i  yet  I  think  it  proper  to  fhew  the  divine 
knd  the  atheift  that  eveti  the  ^oodrtefs  of  Gqd  is 
not  hard  to  defend  dg^irift  theni  both,  by  every 
one  who  denys*  as  every  toe  ttiay  moft  reafon- 
ably,  the  queftldn  they  b^g,  and  ^rant  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  alliance  td  one  j^nother. 

The  wifd6m  is  not  for  often  difcernible  by  u«, 
as  the  power  of  God,  nor  the  goOdnefs  as  the  wif-^ 
dom.  But  a  multitude  of  the  phsenomena  being 
conformable  to  our  ideas  of  gbodnefs,  we  may 
reafon  aboiit  it  as  we  did  juft  now  about  the 
divine  wifdom.  If  our  adVerfaries  fliew  that  men 
are  expofed  to  many  phyfical  and  moral  evils,  we 
can  (hew  much  mote  good  of  both  kinds  that  God 
has  bellowed  on  us,  or  put  it  into  our  power  to 
procure  to  ourfelves.  The  evils  we  complain  of 
are.  conllant  or  occafional  effects  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  a  world  that  was  not  made  for  our  fakes. 
But  the  means  to  foften  fonje,  to  prevent  others, 
and  to  palliate  and  even  to  cure  thofe  that  cannot 
•be  prevented,  are  fo  many  inftances  of  the  pofitive 
^oodnefs  of  God,  which  ought  to  be  brought  to 
kccount  and  fet  againft  the  evils  with  greater  gra- 
titude and  more  fairly  than  they  are  by  men  who 
pafs  thcnJi  flightly  over,  whilft  they  dcfcend  into 
Z  2  every 
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every  particular  of  the  other  fort,  aggravate 
the  leall  and  declaim  pathetically  and  partially 
on  all. 

It   would  be  cafy  to  confirm  and  illuftratei 
what  is  advanced  in  the  phyfical  part  by  nume^ 
reus  and  unanfwerablc  proofs,  which  arc  to  be 
found   in  the    writings  of  natural   philo(bpher& 
Thefe  men  have  done  more  fervice  to  true  theifm 
than  all  the  metaphyfical  reafoners  a  priori  :  or  to 
fay  fomething  ftronger  and  equally  true,  they  have 
done  it  niore  fervice  than  divines  and  athetfts  in 
confederacy  have  done  it  hurt.     It  is  impoffible 
to  read,  with  attention  and  without  prejudice, 
what  the  former  have  writ,  and  not  to  be  convin- 
ced by  &ft;  and, by  reafon  grounded  on  faA,  not 
on  hypothefis,  firft  that  we  ought  to  cpniider  the 
world  we  inhabit  no  otherwife  than  as  a  Irtile  wheel 
in  our  folar  fyllem  ^  nor  oilr  folar  fyftem  any 
otherwife  than  as  a  little  but  larger  wheel  in  ttie 
imraenfe  machine  of  the  univerfe ;  and  tipth  the 
one  and  the  other  neceffary  perhaps  to  the  motion 
of  the  wlrole  and  to  the  pre-ordained  revolutiofls 
in  it :  nor  without  being  convinced,  fecondly,  that 
the   wifdom,  or,  if  you   had  rather  (ay   fo,   the 
goodnefs  of  God  has  provided  amply  for  the  well- 
being  of  man  in  this  w6rld,   and  of  the  whole 
animal  kind,  who  are  objeds  of  the  divine  care 
as  well  as  he,  according  to  their  various  deflinati* 
ons.     In  finCj  and  to  take  away  every  atheiftical 
fubtcrfuge;    whether    we  fay,    that    the   fevera! 
fpecies  of  animals  were  the  final  caufes  of  thefe 
things,  which  feem  particularly  adapted  to  theufc 
of  each;  or  whetlier  we  fay,  that  the  world  was 
made  fuch  as  it  is,  without  any  regard  to  them ; 
theproofe  of  divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs  will  be 
equally  ftror^  :  for  if  the  world  was  made  for  the 
tiniverlc  only,  and  without  any  regard  to  it's  future 
anhabitaatSi  this  wifdom  and  goodneis  were  exer- 
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cifed  as  much   in  fitting  thefe  inhabitants  to  live 
commodioufly  in  a  world  already  made,  as  they 
could  have  been  in  making  a  world  on  purpofe 
for  them. 

But  we  are  not  to  think  in  this  manner  of  the 
divine  proceedings,  nor  to  imagvrie  that  in  them 
one  plan  fucceeded  another.  Both  were  alike  pre- 
fent  to  the  mind  of  God.  Our  planet  might  have 
been,  even  uninhabited,  very  fit  for  all  the  me- 
chanical purpofes  of  it  in  the  material  fyftem. 
But  there  might  be  other  purpofes,  which  the  crea- 
tion of  animals  was  neceffary  to  anfwer  :  and  fince 
they  were  created,  we  oiight  to  think  that  they 
were  fo  for  fome  purpofe.  It  might  be  determin- 
ed in  the  divine  ideas,  that  there  should  be  a  gra- 
dation of  life  and  intelleft  throughout  die  univerfe." 
In  this  cafe,  it  was  neceffary  that  there  IhouJd  be 
fome  creatures  at  our  pitch  of  rationality,  and 
others  endued  with  all  the  degrees,  of  life,  Jenfe, 
and  intelleA,  which  we  obferve  in  the  feveral  fpe- 
cies  from  the  infeft  up  to  men.  This  world  might 
be  allotted  to  fuch  kinds  and  orders  of  animated 
beings :  and  tho  it  was  made  for  the  univerfe,  not 
for  them,  fome  regard  might  be  had  to  them,  and . 
to  their  well-being  in  the  conftitution  of  it.  They 
were  not  made  to  Se  miferable.  But  even  man 
was  not  made  to  be  happier  than  it  was  confiilent 
with  this  part  of  the  material  fyftem,  and 
with^  his  own  r^nk  in  the  intelledtual,  that  he 
(hpuld  be. 
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THE  truth  is,  that  when  we  contemplate 
the  phaenomena,  we  cannot  fail  to  difcerq, 
unlcfs  we  live  in  a  mill  of  mctaphyfics,  how  re- 
pugnant to  them  it  is  to  affirm,  that  t|je  world  wai 
made  for  the  fake  of  n?an  alone,  ^me  modern 
divines  have  been  candid  enough  to  give  up  the 
point.  Archbifhdp  King  at  leaft,  in  h^s  Eflay 
on  the  original  of  evil,  faw  fo  plainly  that  even 
the  natural  and  r6al  attributes  of  God,  even  his 
wifdom  atid  his  power,  could  not  be  otherwife 
defended  againft  the  cavils  of  atheifpi'  and  of  the- 
ology, that  he  fcrupled  not  tp  declare  the  opinion 
to  be  abfurd,  and  what  no  one  wo^uld  objedt,  who. 
was  not  blinded  w'^th  pr^de  and  ignorance  *, 
But  we  difcern  at  the  fame  time  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  phsenomena,  that  this  world  is  ac- 
commodated in  certain  refpeds  to  the  utility  of. 
the  animals  it  contains,  and  that  their  natures  arc 
adapted  in  many  more  to  the  rtature  of  the  world. 
Thus  the  oblique  pofition  of  the  earth,  by  the  in- 
clination of/i-t's  axis  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
makes  a  more  equal  dif^ribution  cf  the  fun's  heat 
throughout  the  year,  and  in  the  different  zones  ot 
climates,  than  there  could  be  in  any  other  pofi- 
tion. Thus  again,  men  and  all  other  fpecies 
of  animals  are  fittcid  for  different  climates  and  dif- 
ftrenC .  elements,  wherein  they  find  the  nourifh- 
ment  and  the  employment  proper  to  their  diffe- 
rent natures.  The  animal  kind  may  feem'to  be 
1  ^.  ...  a  final 
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«  fical  caufe  of  the  firft.     The  conftitution  of  the 
world  is  evidently  the  reafon  of  the  kit     I  de* 
icend  into  no  more  particulars.     You  will  find  an 
abundance  of  them  colleded  by  Ray,  Derham, 
NjEuENTYT,    and   other   writers,    wherein    the 
power  and  wifdom  of  God  in  the  \yhole  creation 
iare  difplayed  ;  and  fuch  propfs  are  brpujght  that 
man  and  every  fpedes  of  the  animal   kind  ace 
fitted,  in  their  very  formation,,  for  their  ftate  here, 
as  nothing  but  the  moll  irrational  obftinacy  can 
refift.     Th^  minuteft  inftancesare  decifive,  and 
thofe  which  feem  the  moft  obvious,  becaufe  the 
moil  pommon,  appear  on  a  clpfer  infpedlion  not 
lefs  aftonifhing  than   the.  greateft   phaenoipena, 
and  the  more  remote   from  obfervation.      The 
animal  eye,  for  inftapce,  is  npt  lel'b  aftonjfhing 
in  it's  various  fituations,  mptions  ai^d  particular 
lifes,  than  the  eye  of  the   world  the  fun.     To 
thefe  writings  let  me  refer  you.     Natural  philofp- 
phy,  thus  applied^    leads  Irrefiftibly  to   natural 
theology,  and  gives  a  juft  coritempt  for  the  figT 
ments  and  hypothefes  of  artificial.     Read,  coa- 
template,  adore,  gjve  thanks,  and  be  refigncd. 

Methinks  I  hear  a  fmcere  aqd  devput  theift, 
in  the  midfl  of  fuch  meditations  as  thefe,  cry  out, 
**  no,  the  world  was  not  made  for  man,  nor  man 
*'  only  to  be  happy.     The  objections  urged  by 
^*  atheiils  and  divines  againft   the  wifdom  and 
**  goodnefs  of  the  Supreme  Being,  on  thefe  arbi- 
**  trary  fuppofitions,  dellroy  their  own  founda- 
"  tions.     Mankind  is  expofed,  as  well  as  other 
**  animals,  tp  many  inconveniencies  and  tp  various 
**  evils,    by  the  conftitution  of  the  world.     The 
^*  world  was  npt,  therefpre,  made  for  him,  nor 
**  he  only  to  be  happy,     But  he  enjoys  number^ 
**  lefs  benefits,  by  the  fitnefs  of  his  nature  to  this 
^'  conftitution,    unafkcd,    unmerited,    freely  be^ 
*'  flowed  :  and  tho  he  returns,  like  other  animptis, 
t'  to  the  duft,  yet  neither  he  nor  they  are  willing 

n^ 
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•*•  to  leave  the  Hate  wherein  they  are  placed  hero, 
•f*  The  wifdom  and  the  goodnefs  of  God  are  thcrc-r 
••*  fore  manifeft.  I  ihank  thee,  0  rny.  Creator  ! 
-^  that  I  am  placed  ja  a  rank^  low  in  the  whol^ 
'**. order  of  being,  but  the  firft  in  that  animal  fyf- 
•'  teni  to  which  I  belong :  a  rank  wherein  I  am 
**  made  capable  of  knowing  thee,  and  6f  difco- 
.**  vering  thy  will,  the  pcrfedlioq  of  my  own  na- 

IV  ^^re,  and    the   means  pf  my   pwn  happiness. 
N**  Far  be  it  from  me  to  repine  at  my  prefent  ilatc, 

*'  like  thofe  who  deny  thee;   qr  like  thofe  who 

**  own  thee,  only  tocenfure  thy  works,  and  the 

'  ^*  difpenfations  of  thy  providence.     iMay  1  enjoy 

'  **  thankfully  the  benefits  beftowed  o(i  me  by  thy 

"  divine  liberality.      May   I  fuflfer  the  evils  ta 

'^*  which   I  ftand  expofed,   patiently,   nay   wii- 

V  lingly.  None  pf  thy  creatures  are  made  to 
**  be  perfed^ly  happy,  like  thyfclf  ^  nor  did  thy 
**  goodnefs  require  that  they  ftiould  be  fo.     Such 

'  **  of  theni  as  are  more  worthy  pbjefts  of  it  than 
**  thy  human  creatures,  fuperior  natures  that  in- 
1*  habit  other  worlds^  may  be  aife^Sted  in  fomc 

V  degree  or  other  by  phyfical  evils,  fince  thefe  arc 

*  **  efFefts  of  the  general  laws  of  matter  and  mo-^ 
**  tipn.  They  muft  be  affefted  too  in  fome  dc- 
**  gree  or  other  by  moral  evil,  fince  moral  evil  is 

*  **  the  confcquence  of  error  as  well  as  pf  difordcrly 

V  appetites  and  paflions,  and  fince  error  is  the 
*'  confequence  of  invperfeft  underftanding,  Lefs 
**  of  this  evil  may  prevail  amopg  then?.  But  all 
**  that  is  finite,  the  moft  exalted  intelligences, 
*•  muft  be  liable  to  forpe  errors!  Thou  O  God  I 
1*  art  alone  that  being  who  is  liable  to  none,  and 

V  to  whom  infallibility '  and  irapeccability  be- 

V  long." 
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puc  me,  parens  celfique  dominator  ppli, 
Qgocumque  placuit.  Hulla  parendi  mora  eft, 
Affum  impiger*. 

Shall  we  fuppofe  now  that  an  atheift  and  a 
^ivine  Jbreak  in  upon  the  theift,  and  interrupt  his 
pious  meditations  by  infifting  ftill,  like  (he  echoes 
pf  Epicurus,  that  if  there  Is  ^  God  he  mufl  be 
infinitely  good  as  well  as  wife  and  powerful,  and 
by  alking  then  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  there  is 
any  evil  in  the  world ;     How  it  comes  to  p&fe 
that  the  happinefs  of  man  is  npt  more  complete, 
and  better  provided  for  in  it  ?     Our  theift  would 
pot  l)e  embarrafled.     His  anfwfcr  would  be  more 
ready   than  their  reply.      Their  firft  abfurdity 
confifts  in  this,  that  they  apply  their  notions  of 
goodnefs  to  the  divine  nature  ;  and  the  fecond  is 
this  that  tlie  argument  they  raife  on  thefe  notions 
proves  a  great  deal  top  much.     Enough  has  been 
laid  concerning  the  firft,  and  if  the  theift  reafons 
on  their  notions  of  diyine  goodnefs  it  is  merely  ex 
abundantia.      But  he  will  expofe  the  feoond,  by 
obferving  that  if.  goodnefe  ought  to  be,  as  they 
aflutne,  the  fole  directing  principle  in  this  cafe, 
and  if  wifdom  ought  to  contrive  and  power  to  exe- 
cute under  this  diredion,  the  happlptfs  pf  man 
ought  to  be  proportionable  to  the  goodnefs  of 
Gc3,    that  is    infinite  i    ihari   which  no  greater 
abfurdity  can  be  conceived.     But  if  we  affume, 
in  oppofition  tq  thefe  confederates,  that  divine 
wifdom,  whereof  we  have  ideas  much  better  dc- 
term'med  than  we  have  of  divine  goodnefs,  ought 
lo  be  deemed  in  this  as  in  every  other  cafe  the  di- 
Tedtiftg  principle  of  divine  conduct,  it  will  follow 
•without  my  abfurdity,  nay  raoft^  agreeably  to  the 
reafon  of  things,  that  the  efFedt  may  be  propor^ 
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tionable  to  the  caufe  that  is  infinite.  It  implys 
contradiftion  to  fay  that  God  fhould  have  made  a 
creature  infinitely  happy,  as  happy  as  himfelf- 
But  it  implys  none  to  fay  that  he  made  a  fyftem 
of  creation  infinitely  wife  arid  the  beft  of  all  pof- 
fible  fyftems. 

After  this^  our  theift  would  be  apt  tp  make 
many  juft  reproaches  to  the  two  confederates,  rfe 
>vould  reproach  the  atheift  with  his  fpirit  of  cavil 
and  the  unfairnefs  of  his  proceedings.  You 
pretend,  would  he  fay,'  that  you  cannot  believe 
a  God,  becaufe  you  cannot  reconcile  many  ap- 
pearances, nor  the  ftate  of  mankind  in  general, 
to  your  notions  of  goodnefs.  But  on  your  prin- 
ciples you  would  not  acknowledge  him,  if  the 
proofs  of  his  goodnefs  were  as  clear,  as  uniform 
imd  as  numerous  as  thpfa  of  his  wifdom  ;  for 
even  to  thefe  you  do  not  yield.  Thefe  however 
are  conformable  to  the  notions  of  wifdom  you 
muft  have,  if  you  have  any  at  all.  You  may 
cavil  about  the  proofs  of  his  goodnefs,  and  pro- 
duce inftances  that  feem  repugnant  to  it,  and  that 
would  be  fo  if  your  hypothefis  was  true.  But  the 
proofs  of  his  wifdom  have  nothing  equivocal  nor 
problematical  in  them  upon  any  hypothefis.  You 
can  produce  no  inftances  that  even  feem  to  be  re- 
pugnant to  it.  Whilft  natural  philofophy  was  ill 
cultivated,  and  ill  underftood  indeed,  men  founded 
their  objedions  to  the  wifdom  of  God  in  their  ig- 
norance. But  fince  the  noble  fciencc  has  been 
improved  by  experiment  and  geometry,  fincc 
greater  difcoverifs  of  the  caufes  and  effedts  of  the 
phaenomena  in  the  ©economy  of  the  world  have 
been  made,  every  new  difcovery  has  been  a  new 
proof  of  the  wifdom  of  iGod,  and  it  has  (hined 
confpicuous  in  the  very  inftances  brought  againA 
it. 

\    It  is  a  vain  undertaking  to  go  about  to  con^^ 
vince  men  of  the'  goodnefs  of  God,  who  are  ob- 
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ftinale  enough  to  refift  fuch  evident  demonjdi^- 
tions  of  his  wifdom,  or  not  to  fee  that  an  all-pcr- 
fedt   Being  muft  always  be  determined   by  tlje 
harmonious  concurrence  of  all  his  perfeftions  j  and 
not  in  one  iijftahce  by  his  gopdnefs,  in  anpdicr 
by    his  juftice,    and    fp    on.     When    we    fay^ 
that    he    is    infinitely    wife,    we  mean   that  l\p 
does  on  every  occafipn  that  which  is  fitted  to  bot 
,done,'  and  it  would  imply  contradiction  to  affert 
this/  ahd  to  der^y  the  other.     But  however  the 
theift  might  go  one  ftep  further  |n  reproaches  to 
the  atheill.  *    With  what  face,  might  he  fay  to 
him,  can  you  obje^  to  the  gopdnefs  of  pod,  that 
mci^  are  cxpofed  to  general  evils,  to  tempcfts,  to 
eartliquakesj '  to  famine,  |o  peftilence,  a«  well  as 
to  particular  evils,  to  pain,  to  ficknefs  and  to  vio- 
lent death  ?     Js  (jod  not  good,  becaufe  they  are 
expofed  to  evils  that  ^efi^lt  necelfarily  from  the 
conftitution  of  a  world,   which,  if  we  fhould  al- 
low to  it  to  have  been  mj^de  for  rnan,  was  macki 
for  the  univerfe  too,  arid  to  all  of  which  evils  they 
pxpofe  themfelves  voluntarily  for  no  other  reafoi^ 
than  to  indulge  the  ruling  paflion  of  thejr  minds^ 
and  to  fate  their  ambition  or  their  avarice  for  in- 
ftance,  if  thefe  were  to  be  fated  i*     God  has  given 
us  means,  as  I  faid  above,  to  avoid,  or  to  palliatC| 
or  to  cure  thefe  evils  in  many  cafes.     B;it  men 
court  them.     The  evils,  that  may  be  faid.tocome 
from  God,    are,   for  the  moft  p^^rt,    foon  over. 
The  greatift  pf  thefe  calamities  arc  feldom  re- 
newed ,  and  few  n^cn  have  been,  I  fuppofe,  ex-' 
pofed.  tp  the  plague  twice,  or  involved  twice  in 
the  ruins  of  an  earthquake.     But  ambition,  ava- 
rice, and  other  ruling  paflions,  are  never  fated  :' 
gnd  the  fame  perfons  expofe  themfelves  anew  and 
continually  to  all  evils  that  accompany  the  pUr- 
fuit  of  them.      The  theift   might  conclude  this 
ije^d  ycry  properly,  by  faying  to  the  athcift,  thefe 
.    .      -     -    •  evils, 
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evils,  which  you  found  fo  highly  and  with  fo  ill 
a  grace,  for  the  rcafons  that  have  been  given, 
muft  be  contingent  effedts  of  the  coaftiturion  of 
the  world,  or  they  muft  be  caufed  by  particular 
direftions.  Take  your  choice.  If  you  fay  the 
'firf;,  you  fay  nothing  that  is  inconfiftent  with 
the  goodnefs  of  a  Creator  and  Governor,  whilft 
you  Confirm  my  hypothefis,  that  this  world  was 
made  for  the  univerfe,  not  for  man.  If  you  fay 
the  laft,  you  contr^diA  yourfelf ;  you  own  that„ 
there  is  a  God,  and  you  acknowledge  his  provi- 
dence. 

The  fame  theift  might  prefs  his  two  adv«fa- 
'  lies,  the  atheift  and  the  divine  both,  In  this  man* 
ner  ftill  further.  If  you  fay,  that  God  has  not 
created  the  bell  of  all  poijible  fyftems  in  crea- 
ting the  univerfe,  you  deny  that  infinite  wif- 
dom  which  you,  the  divine,  aflert,  and  the 
proofs  of  wliich  you  as  well  as  I  have  chaU 
"lenged  the  atheift  to  cpntrovert.  If  you  fay, 
that  he  has,  you  muft  either  ceafe  your  com- 
plaints, or  you  muft  continue  to  complain  on 
one  of  thefe  two  principles,  that  the  Creator  ought 
to  have  eftablilhed  a  fyftem  that  was  not  the 
bcft  relatively  to  the  whole  of  his  .defign,  that  is 
to  the  univerfe,  but  the  beft  relatively  to  man ;  or 
elfe  that  he  ought  t6  have  created  nofuch  being  as 
man.  Thus  you  are  driven  from  abfurdity  to  ab* 
furdity;  for  thus  you  do  fomething  n^ore  abfurd, 
if  pofiible,  than  a  direft  denial  of  the  wifdom  of. 
Cod-  would  be.  One  of  you  admits,  and  tho 
other  cannot  controvert  this  wifdom  :.  and  then 
you  both  aflert,  that  he  Ihould  not  have  afted 
conformably  to  it.  H'ls  goodnefs  ihould  have 
controuled  his  wifdom,  '  He  fhould  have  changed 
the  order  of  the  univerfe,  or  he  fliould  have  broke 
the  chain  of  jntelleilual  beings.  Such  an  affuiped 
conduct  may  be  conformable  to. your,  ideas  of 
l^podnefs,     But  tlie  ideas  pf  Qod,  if  we  may  af- 


tribe  ideas  to  him^  no  more  than  his  ways,  are 
not  thofe  of  man  :  and  befides  fuch  a  condutl  as 
tjiis,  even  in  human  affairs,  can  anfwc'r  no  ideas 
but  thofe  of  weaknefs,  frailty,  prepofTeflion  and 
partiajity,  Thefe*  therefore,  you  would  afcribe 
to  the  all^perfed  B^ing.  Such  is  jour  impiety* 
One  of  you,  tliat  he  may  liave  a  pretence  to 
doubt  of  God^s  exiftence.  The  other,  that  he 
may  have  a  pjfctcnce  to  be  dogmatical  about  the 
defigns  of  God,  and  the  future  difpenfations  o£ 
his  providence* 
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IT  may  be  faid  that  the  theift  argues  hypothe* 
tically  in  defence  of  the  divine  attributes,  like 
the  atheift  and  divine  who  attack  them.  Now 
that  he  argues  in  fome  fort  hypoihetically,  I 
agree.  But  that  he  argues  in  any  fort  like  them, 
I  dejiy.  An  hypothefis  which  the  phaenomena 
contradid,  or  which  is  inconfiftent  even  with 
one  of  them,  is  not  admiflible.  An  hyix)the(i3 
ivhich  they  all  concur  to  eftabfifh,  is  fcafce  an 
hypothefis*  The  goodnefs  of  God  required  that 
this  world  fliould  be  made  for  the  fake  of  man, 
and  he  only  to  be  happy,  is  an  hypoth*?fis  of  the 
firft  kind.  That  the  goodnefs  of  God  did  not 
require  this,  and  tliat  his  wifdom  required 
Ibmething  effe,  fince  it  appears  in  his  works  that 
fbmcthing  elfe  has  been  done,  and  fine?  htfi 
works  which  muft  be  always  conformr.ble  to 
his  attributes  can  alorre  enable  us  to  judge  con- 
cerning thefe,  this,  I  fay,  is  fcarce  an  h>  pothefis. 
It  is  founded  in  faft,  and  is  agreeable  to  our 
<leareft  and  moft  diftint^  ideas.     The  atheift  and 

the 
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tlie  divifte  argue,  from  what  they  do  not  kpoW; 
againft  what  they  do  know ;  and  in  order  to  ihalce 
<he  impofition  piafs,  tijey  trifle  grofly  between 
two  methods,  of  reafoning.  One  proves  a  pof- 
feriori  that  ttierq  is  a  firft  intelligent  caufe  of  aU 
things,  the  other  fuppofes  It.  After  this,  they 
Attempt  tb  prove  a  priori  that  there  is  a  ne- 
ceflary  connexion  between  the  wifdbfn  and 
power  of  this  beine,  arid  his.  goddriefs  and 
Jiffticc;  which  ire  they  fay,  in  him,  the  very 
fame  that  they  are  in  our  ideas.  Mter  thitf^- 
they  return  again  to  the  former  method,  and 
attempt  to  prove  a  pofteriori  that  he  is  neither 
feood  nor  juft.  The  theift  employs  no  fudi 
artifice.  He  reafons  uniformly,  from  the.  works 
of  God,  to  his  exiftence  and  his  attributes : 
and  reafoning  in  this  manner  he  raifes  no  objec- 
tion to  either^  and  is  able. to  defend  both. 

I  have  fpoke  often  of  the  pride  of  man,  as  the 
caufe  of  many  errors  in  philofophy,  and  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  firft  philofophy.  It  has  no  doubt  a 
Ibare  in  determining  the  atheift  to,  the  opinions 
that  have  been  mentioned.  But  the  atheift  has 
another  motive.  His  great  aim  is  to  free*  his 
mind  from  the  belief  that  tfiere  is  any  Supreme 
Being.  He  ftruggles  h?rd  againft  demonftratipn^ 
and  catches  at  every  hypiothefis  that  may  give 
him  a  pretence  to  doubt.  Such  a  pretence  he 
6nds  in  that  which  affumejs  notions -of  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,-  and  of  his  defigns  in  favor  of 
man,  jind  then  oppofes  the  phaenomena  to  thefc 
notions.  He  has,  on  this  occafion,  the  very  fin- 
^lar  advantage  we  have  pbferved,  that  many  of 
his  acjverfaries  agree  witli  him  in  the  premifes, 
help  him  to  eftablifti  thehi,  and  defend  the  caufe 
of  thcifm  very  ill  againft  his  conclufions  after- 
wards.  Divines,  who  do  in  efFeft  no  lefs  than  be-= 
tiay  Ais  caufe  to  him,  have  like  wife  iheir  pri- 
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vate  motive.  They  are  unwilling  to  lower,'  on 
any  account,  their  notions  of  human  worth  and 
iriiportauce,  or  of  the  defignsi  of  God  in  favor  of 
man;  and  for  that  reafon,  fmce  th'^fe  notions 
tJannot  be  maintained  6n  the  appearances  of  tfiings 
that  are,  they  Have  endeavored,  in  all  ages,  and  in 
all  religions,  to  niaintain  them'  on  the  fuppofitioh 
of  things  that  may  be :  and  the  whole  force  of 
human  imagination  has  hzen  ertiployed  to  foothe 
human  pride.  Much  of  what  the  pagans  advan- 
ced hypothetically  to  keep  up  thefe  notions,  i/i 
oppontion  to  liniverfal  experience,^  is  indeed 
no  longer  hypothetical :  fince  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted intb  chriftfanity.  It  is  not  hypothe- 
tical, I  mean,  when  it  is  Confide.red  as  a  raat^ 
ter  of  revelation ;  for  it  is  as  hypothetical  as 
ever,  when  it  is  confidered  as  an  objeft  of 
reafon.  Let  us  it  leave  then  refpedfully  to  rcve'-- 
lation,  which  iS  fufBcient,  or  nothing  can  be  fo/  to 
fupport  it.  Let  u^  not  employ  our  reafon  about 
things  which  rtie  mil  ft  either  difown,  or  proftitute 
herfclf  to  maintain.  Let  us  not  employ  her  to 
multiply,  or  to  improve  hypothcfes.  Let  us 
employ  her  in  a  manner  to  waint  nofie:  and  that 
we  (hall  do  eftedtually,'if  we  keep  her  within  thofe 
bounds  which  God  has  prefcribed,  by  revealing  in 
his  works  fo  much  and  nO  more  of  natural  thec)- 
iogy,  and  of  natural  religion,  as  he  thought  tt 
neceffary  for  us  to  know. 

These  precautions  are  the  itioreiit  to'be  taken, 
becaufe  tho  our  religfcn  forbids  prid?,  and  teachas 
humility,  yet  the  whole  fyftem  of  it  tends  to  in*- 
fpire  the  former  into  all  thofe  who  are  not  abte 
to  difcern  the  cfonfiftency  of  particular  precepts 
and  of  the  fyftem,  which  I  prefume  that  very  fe\r 
are.  According  to  this  fyftem,  man  was  not  only 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  but  the  world  and  he 
.frert"  fo  made  that  his  happinefe  feemed  to  ba  ths 

final^ 
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final  caufe  bf  the  Mrliole.    He  fell,  indeed,  front 
this  (late;  but  God,  who  furfered    Him  to  fall^ 
talher  than  to  reftrain  him  in  the  exercife  of  his 
free  will,  determined  inftantly  toraife  him  again, 
by  the  facrifice  of  his  own  Son :  whilft  he  aban- 
doned myriadis  of  fallen  angels  to  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  their  revolt,  without  arty  hopes  of  re- 
demption,    ts  it  poffible  to  ccfriceive  higlicV  notions 
of  a  created  b^ing,  than  thefe  revealcatriiths  muil 
infpire  ?  Plato  Verted,  on  his  exalted  nptlons  of* 
the  Supreme  Being,  that  immortality  was  comnui- 
tiicated  by  a  fort  of  phyfidal  necfiffity  to  every 
creature  that  this  Being  himfelf  create^.     Chriftian 
philofophers  might  be  led  more  eafily  from  the 
exalted  notions  of  hurftan  nature,  which  t^efe  rc^ 
Vealed  truths  infpire,  to  imagine   that  happinefe 
Was  to  be  communicated  by  ^  fort  of  moral  nccel^ 
fity  to  fuch  a  creature  as  man.     Allow  nie  one  in- 
fiance  mote*     The  Ifraelites  were  one  of  the  leaft< 
and  leaft  wdrthy  nations  of  tlie  earth.     Yet,  God 
chofe  them,   according  to  the  fame  fyftem,  by  ^ 
wonderful  prediiedtion  for  his  favorite  people^  pre- 
ferred them  to  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  and  af- 
figned  them   a  country   flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.     May  not  chriftian  philofophers  have  been 
led,  by  this  example,  to  believe  that  God  prefer- 
red mankind  to  all  other  intelleftual  creatures,  and 
made  a  particular  world  for  them,  as  he  afligned  a 
particular  country  to  the  ifraelites?  Tlie   h^i 
tho  received  in   theology,  are  not,  indeed,  appli- 
cable   to   philofophy.     BiU   when   the  mind  is 
once   tinctured   by    them,  ,and    an    habit    cot^ 
traded  of  reafoning  from  them,  any  thing,  tfcaf 
appears  analogous  to  diena,  will  be  the  more  c^fily 
iidmitted. 
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THE  confederacy  between  atheifts  ana 
divines  appears  to  have  been  carried  very- 
far,  by  what  has  been  faid  already.  I  have  chofq' 
in  the  reflexions  that  have  been  made  to  account 
for  the  phyfical  and  mordl  evil  that  is  in  the  world, 
and  to  defend  the  attributes  of  God,  to  go  up  to 
the  fource  of  all  the  falfe  teafoning  about  them, 
rather  than  to  infift  ort  the  topics  that  are  com- 
monly employed  :  and  I  hope,  that  the  method  I 
have  taken  is  not  the  worfe  for  being  fliorter, 
plainer,  and  Icfs  riietaphyfical.  I  muft  confefs 
that  I  do  not  fee,  how  the  caufe  of  God  can  be 
'  efFeftually  pleaded  on  this  head  any  other  way. 
But  there  is  another  head,  on  which  it  muft  be 
pleaded  likewife ;  for  the  arititheiftical  confede- 
racy does  hot  end  here.  Left  the  bare  exiftence 
of  evil  ftiould  not  afford  the  atheift  color  enough 
to  deny  the  being  of  God,  nor  the  divine  ^fufficient 
fbundatiorr  whereon  to  ereft,  by  the  feeming  au- 
thority of  reafori,  that  fyftem  of  another  world, 
which  is,  and  always  has  been,  of  great  advantage 
4o  him  in  this,  they  proceed  to  confider  thefe  evils 
in  the  diftribution  of  them.  The  fiippofed  injuf- 
tice  of  this  diftribution  has  been  ever  in  theif 
tnbuths  a  fubjedl  of  accufation,  not  to  fay  of  in-r 
veftive,  againft  the  providence  of  God  :  and  they 
have  been  heard  with  partiality  of  two  kinds,  that 
6f  love,  and  that  of  averfion,  in  their  favor.  The 
good  that  happens  to  themfelves,  and  to  thofe 
ivith  whom  they  are  intimately  connedled,  hf 
•fentiment,  by  intereft,  and  often  by  both,  is  ad 
Vol.  V.  A  a  olyear 
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obje<flof  one  partiality  among  men.  The  cvif, 
that  happens  to  thefe,  is  an  objed  of  the  other. 
The  order  is  reverfed,  when  perfons  we  difap- 
prove,  or  who  Hand  in  oppofition  to  our  fentr- 
ments  or  interefts,  are  concerned.  We  hate  the 
good^  and  we  love  the  evil  that  happens  to  them. 
Great  advantage  has  been  taken  of  thefe  natural 
difpofitions  to  attack  fucfiefsfuUy  th^  divine  pro- 
vidence in  human  ppiniou.  Bui;  here,  indeed,  the 
alliance  between  the  athjeift  and  the  divine  breads 
ofE  The  former  corfcludes  dircftly,  that  there  k 
HO  Godt  The  latter,  after  all  he  has  done  tp- 
favor  this  opinion  rndireAly,  maintains  flill  that 
there  i^  one.  How  well  the  premifes  common 
to  both,  and  their  oppofite  conclufipns  a^-e  found- 
ed^ let  us  examine,  li  fear,  that  the'  atheift 
will  appear,  to  that  reafon  tp  which  they  both 
appeal,  more  confiftent  in  his  abfMrdity  than  the 
divine. 

I;  think  I  have  faid»    that    artificial    th^oIoggF 
betrays  the  caufe  of  God,  how  fincerely  and  hpW 
pioufly  foev^r  forae  of  the  profeflprs  of  it   may 
dired  their  intentions:  and,  if  I  h^vc  faid  fo,  I 
ihall  not  recall  my  words.,   If  thefe  men  hafl.  left 
the  atheifts  to  aJIert  aJone,  both  vainly  and.  fool- 
ishly, that  divine  goodnefs    required    thfi    WK)rld 
fhould   be  mj*d^  for  the  lake  of  man,  and,  th^f 
Cod  could  have  no  other  motive  to  create  hinj, 
except  that  of  cobimunicating,  happinefs   to  him, 
they,  niight  have  defended   this  goodnefs  fuffici- 
€ntly,  as  I  hope  it  has^be^n  flie\yn>  and  the  divine 
juftice  top,  as  I   hop^,  it  will  be  fhewn.     They 
would  have  had  no  after-game  to  play,  nor  a^y 
contradi<5tions  to   reconcile.     The    llbics  would 
not  haye  been  obliged  to   deny  that  to  be  evil, 
^hich   they  and  every  one   ^Ife  felt  to  be  evil«» 
nor  the  chriftians  to  reft  their  defence  on  thispro- 
pofuion,  that  the  firft  defigns.  of  God  were  difap- 

pointed 


pbmtedf  by  the  fall  of  man,  ^hich  cannot  be  edn- 
ceived  by  reafon,  and  whifch  the  atheill  will  not 
a^tnh  ott  tfee  authoi^ity  of  revelation,  or  rather  of 
a  moral,  phifotoj^hical,  aieg«yptian  allegory.  But 
when  they  reaforied  on  the  fame  principles,  ad  the 
atheift  reafoned,  down  to  his  conclufion  exclu- 
fively,  they  left  themfelves  no  pretence  for  not 
concurring*  in  the  fame  conclufion  but  that  of  an' 
hypothefis,  and  of  an  hypothefis  which  cannot^ 
if  it  is  adnritted,  effcftually  difcharge  the  good- 
nefs,  nor  juftice  of  God  at  the  tribunal  ofreafon; 
Thus  it  feeins  plain  to  me,  that  they  betray  the 
caufe  of  God  ;  for  they  undermine  it:  and  if  th© 
hypothefis  fails,  that  truth  which  was  raifed  ort 
demonftration  fails  with  it,  or  totters  on  fo  preca- 
rious a  fupport. 

To  fuch  a  rifqiie  at  leaft  dd^  artificial  theo- 
logy, as  it  is  emplbyed  in  this  cafe,  expofe  thd 
firft  principle  of  all  relijgion:  and  we  may  apply, 
to  the  fchools^  that  teach  it,  Ivhat  Aristo  of 
fchios  fald  of  fome  fchools  of  philofophy.  As 
taution  was  to  be  ufed  left  men  (hould  go  de- 
bauched oiit  of  the  fchool  of  Aristippus,  oi! 
morofe  out  of  that  of  ZejIo,  fo  caution  (hould  b^ 
iifed  left  men  go  infidels  out  of  the  fchools  of 
chriftianity;  A  few  refleftions  will  fhew  that  thd 
tifque,  I  mention,  is  not  imaginary  but  very 
real.  No  dodtrines  were  ever  inculcated  more 
ftrongly  on  the  miiids  of  men,  not  enforced 
by  more  authority,  than  thofc  of  a  ftiture 
ftate.  The  inftitiitors  of  religions,  and  the 
priefts  of  thefe  religions,  were  careful  to  eftabliih 
^nd  to  maintain  them  in  belief.  They  ex- 
cited devotion,  multiplied  obfervances,  and 
tjficreafed  offerings.  By  them,  the  religious  fo- 
A  a-  2^  cietjr 
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cietv  has  governed  principally,  in  all  ages'* :  and 
if- the  priells  of  Aegypt  undertook  to  condudb 
men  in  the  way  of  the  gods,  in  the  difficult  ready 
in  the  ir;*.  {Table  paths,  and  through  the  brazen 
gates  that  lead  to  (he  manfions  of  (he  blefled,  we 
may  quote  pritlls  in  the  pale  of  chrillianity,  at 
this  lime,  who  undertake  to  faVe  men  from  hell, 
to  deliver  them  from  purgatory,  and  to  condudi 
them  to  heaven  through  the  gates  whereof  St.  Pe- 
ter has  the  keys,  as  well  as  others  who  make 
lonie  of  the  fame  pretenfions,  and  who  feruplc 
not  to  declare,  that  if  thisdo<5\rine  be  taken  avvayv 
all  difference  between  good  and  bad  is  taken  away, 
and  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  religion  left.  To 
this  authority  we  muft  add  that  of  legiflators  and 
magiftrates,  who  have  for  political  purpofes  au- 
thorifed  the  fame  doftrincs,  folemnifed  them  by- 
religious  inflitutions,  Tvke  thofe  of  the  Eleufinian 
mytteries,  confi/med  them  by  laws,  and  fet  edu- 
cation, the  great  nurfe  of  theological  opinions,  on 
their  fide.  Thefe  are  great  advantages,  and  yet 
we  do  not  find  that  this  doftrine  ever  had  an  efFedk 
fuitable  to  them,  or  to  the  importance  of  it.  Re- 
mote cohfiderations,  tho  they  are  believed,  have 
not  indeed  th*^  fame  influence  that  immediate  ob- 
jeifts  have.  But  they  have  an  influence  proportio- 
nable to  the  belief  of  them :  and  they  muft  have 
tliis  influence,  efpccially  in  a  cafe  like  this,  where 
tlie  punifliments  held  out,  are  unavoidable,  and 
no  man  can  hope,  as  every  man  does  in  all  other 
cafes^  to  efcape  them. 

I  do  not  fay,  that  to  believe  a  future  ftate  is  to 
believe  a  vulgar  error  :  but  this  I  fay,  it  cannot 
be  demonllrated  by  reafon ;  it  is  not  in  the  natute 
of  it  capable  of  demonftratton,  and  no  one  ever 
returned  tliat  irremeable  way  to  give  us  ^n  aifu- 
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jance  gf  the  fa<a.  It  was,  therefore^  .originally 
.^n  tiypothefis,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  a  vulgar 
error.  It  was  taken  upon  truft  by  the  people 
\vbo  firft  adopted  it,  and  made  prevalent  by  art 
and  induftry  among  the  vulgar  who  never  Exa- 
mine, till  it  came  to  be  doubted,>  difputed  and 
denied  by  fuch  as  did  examine.  It  was  made, 
like  many  other  opinions  ihat  liad  no  better  foun- 
.dations,  fubfervient  to  philofophieal  fyftems,  and 
f  olitical  inlijtutipns.  It  wue  advanced  in  anfvver 
to  the  great  alhciftical  argument,  drawn,  from  the 
profperity  of  wicked  men.  It  wa§  applied  to 
,enforce  human  laws,  by  divine  and  temporary 
rewards  and  pur/ifliments,  by  the  fear  of  others 
more  grievous,  and  more  lalljng,  to  procure  great- 
er authority  to  governors  and  rwore  fubmiinon 
from  the  governed.  It  was  communicated  frpm 
^^gyP^  ^'^e  mother  of  gopcj  policy  as  well  as  of 
fuperftition,  to  Greece.  The  lujcurjant  imagi- 
nations of  that  people  improved  it,  and  the  My- 
thologia  de  inferis  became  a  fiivourite  iheme  of 
their  poets,  pf  Orpheus,  of  Homer,  and  fo 
downwards  even  to  their  dramatic  v/riters.  There 
feerps  likewife  to  have  been  a  cijftcm  then,-  not 
very  unlike  to  that  which  prevailed  ai>out  two 
centuries  ago  in  the  chrillian  church  generally, 
and  much  later  ,  I  believe,  in  Spain,  the  cuftom 
I  mean  of  ading  myfteries.  Such  thcfe  repre- 
fentations>  were  called  by  the  heathen?,  and  tijc 
fame  kind  of  religious  fqpperi^^s  retained  the  fame 
rame  among  clirillians. 

But  that  which  gave  the  greateft  credit  to  this 
dodlrine,  and  fpred  it  moft,  was  the  authority 
pf  HoME^  and  Plato.  The  former  was  gravel v 
quoted  by  philofophers,  as  a  philofopher,  an  hif- 
fprian  and  a  divine,  and  all  as  properly,  no  doubt, 
§s  the  latter.  The  Romans  took  this  dodrine 
•  ai^d 
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and  thefe  mylteries  from  the  Greeks:  and  the 
Greeks  carried  them  back,  when  they  cpnquered 
Afia  and  Aegypt,  to  countries  from  wfience  they 
had  received  them.  Homer  and  Plato  were 
in  the  zenith  of  th^ir  glory  at  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander's expedition,  and  they  continued  to  be 
fo  in  the  reigns  of  his  fucceflbrs.  Whether  the 
Jews,  who  began  about  or  a  little  before  this  time 
to  have  fchools,  and  to  engraft  from  foreign  ftocks 
on  their  own  law,  might  npt  have  taken  the  firft 
hints  of  a  future  ftate  from  fonne  of  their  neigh- 
bours, I  kr^ow  not.  But  it  is  moft  probable  that 
this  doctrine  was  not  known,  or  at  leall  not 
taught  ampngft  them,  till  the  difputes  in  their 
fchools  gave  a  rife  to  the  fefts  of  faducees  and 
pharifees  in  their  church.  The  moft  confidera- 
ble  perfons,  the  richeft  fays  Jose^hus,  adhered 
to  the  faducees,  who  adhered  fo  ttriftly  to  the 
law  of  MosES  that  they  could  not  admit  a  docr 
trine  whereof  there  appeared  no  traces  in  it,  and, 
therefore,  denied  the  refurreftion.  The  phari- 
fees or  the  feparatifts,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
ready  to  admit  things  marvellous  in  doftrine,  and 
fuperftitious  in  praAice;  to  reconcile  them,  if 
they  could,  to  the  written,  or  to  juftify  them  by 
an  oral  law  -,  for  no  expedient  ferves  the  purpofe 
of  innovators  better  than  that  of  a  blind  tradition. 
All  this  was  property  ftrike  the  multitude:  and 
the  multitude  followed  the  pharifees.  Thus  the 
doftrine  of  a  future  ftate,  and  eyen  of  a  tranfmi- 
gration  of  fouls,  Aided  into  the  fyftem  gf  judaifm 
before  the  coming  of  Christ  :  and  yet  they  who 
adopted  this  doArine  then  had  no  better  authority 
for  it  than  that  of  aegyptian  priefts,  greek  poets, 
and  Pythagorean  and  platonic  hypotbefes. 

True  it  is  that  the  immortaUty  of  the  fouf,  and 
future  rewards  and  punifliments,  fome  parts  of 
yyhat  philofophers  and  poets  bad  imagined,  were 
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fiin^ifred  hy  revelation  foon  afterwards.  Thus 
fan(5lified,  they.deferveour  refpedl,  and  challenge 
the  implicite  belief  of  every  chriftian.  iTlius^  and 
thus  alone  they  are  maintained  in  ojpiriiph,  and 
not  by  the  fiirilc  reafonings  of  divines  with  whicli 
we  have  to  do  here.  I'hefe  are  called  derriohftra- 
tibns  by  the  men  who  make  then^,  and  who  tri-- 
umph  in  them  as  if  they  were  fufficient  of  tlieni- 
felves  and  mnft  convince  by  their  own  evidence. 
But  the  truth  is,  they  would  have  little  effedt  on 
the  minds  of  men,  if  they  did  not  pafs  for  fupera- 
bundant  proofs  of  what  is  made  certain  by  reve- 
iation,  and  if  the  refpedt  that  men  pay  to  irevela- 
tion  did  not  fcreen  thefe  rea(bne"s  from  being  at- 
lacfced  fo  diredlly,  and  in  fo  many  ways  as  they 
would  be  otherwife,  and  as  they  cieferve  to  be, 
for  prefuming  to  reft  all  religion  both  natural 
and  revealed  on  their  metaphyfical  refinements, 
«nd  their  abftraft  reafonings  a  priori. 

The  moft  zealous  aflerters  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
the  warmeft  defenders  of  his  providence,  and  they 
who  were  the  moft  perfuaded  of  the  necelfity  of  a 
religion  to  preferve  morality,  and  tlie  good  order 
of  civil  government,  were  fair  from  this  pre- 
fumpiion.  Some  of  them  rather  hoped  than  be- 
Keved  the  immortality  of  the  foul  -,  and  if  thej 
admitted  a  future  ftate,  they  laughed  at  the  old 
women's  tales,  the  aniles  fabulx  of  an  hell  and 
the  furies.  They  either  rejedcd  the  ddftrine,  or 
they  admitted  it  by  halves.  It  was  not  only  pro-* 
blematical  in  the  opinions  of  theiftical  philofo- 
phers,  but  it  feems,  in  fever^l  inftances,  to  tiave 
had  little  hold  on  vulgar  opinion ;  notwlthftand- 
ing  the  means  that  had  been  ufed  to  inculcate  it. 
One  inftance,  and  a  remarkable  one  it  is,  fhall 
be  given.     Tully  ^  in  a  public  pleading,  where- 

.in 
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in  We  may  afliire  ourfe^ves  that  he  was  careful  to 
let  nothing  fall,  that  might  be  ah  occafion  of 
iiandal  by  contradicfting  and  ridiculing  the  reli- 
gious eftabliflied  opinions,  fpeaking  ofOppiANi- 
cus,  who  had  been  condemned  only  to  banilh- 
rnent,  and,  after  faying  that  he  ftiould  have 
killed  himfelf,  adds — *'  nam  nunc  quidem" 
(Oppianicus  was  then  dead  in  his  exile)  ^^  quid 
**  tandem  illi  mali  mors  attulit?  Nifi  forte  inep- 
•*  tiis  ac  fabulis  ducimur  ut  exiflimemus  ilium 
^*  apud  inferos  impjorum  fupplicia  perferre  ... 
**  adtum  effe  praecipitem  in  fceleratorum  fedem 
^*  atque  regionem.  Quae  fi  falfa  fint,  id  quod 
*'  omnes  intelligunt,  quid  ei  tandern  mors  eripuit 
^*  praeterfenfurh  dolor  is.?"   '  , 

The  ufe  J  make  of  this  deduftion  is  to  fticw 
•that  the  dodlrihe  of  future  rewards  and  puniflir 
ments,  having  been  precarioufly  eftablilhed,  and 
neither  generally  nor  entirely  believed,  by  thofe 
who  believed  the  exiftence  of  God  oa better  founr 
dations,  there  is  a  real  danger  to  this  firft  princi- 
ple of  all   religion  arifing  from   the  hypothefis 
againft  which  t  contend.     Reafon,  experience  and 
felf-confcioufnefs,  prove  to  me  that  a  man  may 
be  thoroughly  convinced,  that  there  is  a  Supreme 
and    felf-exiftent  Being,    of  infinite  power    and 
wifdom ;  without  fubfcribing    to  fuch  notions  of 
his  moral  attributes  as  divines  woiild  impofe,  ot 
believing  them  any  more  capable   than  himfelf, 
pf  determining  what    thefe    attributes    required 
that  God  (hould  do.     But  I  can.eafily  conceive, 
6t  the  fame  time,  that  by  eloquent  difcourfes  on 
the  dignity  of    human    nature,    and  the  ipifery 
of  human  kind,  by  the  cajolement  of  appeals  to 
his  paflions  and    to  his   fenfes,  this   man    may 
be    iriduced    to     think     that     the     mifery     of 
pankiiid  overballances    their  happinefs    in   ge^  ' 
'-  .    .  .....  neral-: 
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jieral  * ;  and  that  in  particular  the  criminal  have 
piany  times  the  lot  of  the  innocent,  and  the 
innocent  that  of  the  criminal :  from  whence  he 
imay  conclude,  that  God  is  an  unjuft  and  cruel 
Being,  and  deals  unreafonably  with  his  creatures 
unlefshe  has  given  them  immortal  fouls,  and  there 
be  another  world  wherein  he  makes  proper  amends 
to  the  good,  at  leaft  for  what  they  have  fufFered 
in  this.  The  man  is  brought  to  the  very  brink 
of  the  precipice.  He  cannot  believe  a  God 
unjuft,  cruel,  unreafonable ;  but  he  may  find  it 
as  difficult  to  believe  a  God  who  ads  againft  hisf 
attributes,  and  the  perfections  of  his  nature,  ir^ 
one  fyftem,  only  to  have  a  reafon  the  more  for 
a(5ling  agreeably  to  them  in  another.  In  ^  word^ 
he  may  be  led  by  theology,  if  he  does  not  ftart 
back  and  revert  to  his  former  ways  of  thinking, 
from  theifm  into  atheifm.  Des  Cartes  and  hi^ 
ifollowers  have  been  juftly  ccnfured  for  refting  the 
truth  of  God's  exiftence  on  their  favorite  proof, ' 
drawn  from  the  idea  which  they  afTume  that  the 
mind  can  frame  of  an  all-perfe<Sl  Being,  and  ric-r 
gleding  or  even  rejeding  every  otlig*.  Divines 
are  juftly  liable  to  the  fame  cenfure  *6r  tho  they 
admit  all  the  proofs  that  eftablifli  this  great  truth, 
jyet  they  reft  the  validity  of  them  ultimately  ori 
the  hypothefis  here  mentioned,  and  expbfe  fuch  as 
cannot  take  this  hypothefis  for  a  demoiiftration,  to 
the  danger  of  miftakirig  the  dembnlbations  foi: 
bypotheks. 

•  Relig.  of  Nat.  delineated  pag,  205.  ct  fcq. 
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THIS  danger,  great  2fi  it  is,   appears   to 
fuch  a  divine  as  Clarke,  or  is  reprefented 
by  him  to  be  none  at  all.     He  who  dofes  not  be- 
lieve the  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
to  be  juft  fuch  as  the  d<>ftor  conceives  them,  and 
a$  effential  to  the  divine  nature  as  the  natural  at- 
tributes, has  the  do6lor's  confent  to   believe  no 
God  at  all.     This  is  the  angular  ftone  of  artificial 
theology.     Grant  to  the  divine  that  thefe  attri- 
butes and  the  eternal  reafon  of  things  are  fuch  as 
he  conceives  them  to  be,  and  he  will  raife  what- 
ever fdiemes  he  plcafes  of  divine  ceconomy.     He 
will  fhew  you  what  God  was,  and  is  obliged  to 
do  as  creator  and  governor  of  the  world*,   and 
.what  he  muft  do  to  correft  his  firft  plan,  to  fet 
the  diforders  and  Inequalities  of  it  right,  and  to 
make  the    whole  defign  appear  at  it*s  confum- 
mation,  what   it  doe?  not  appear  at   prefeht,  a 
defign  worthy   of  infinite  wlfdom,  juftice,   and 
goodnefs.  '  Refufe  to  grant  what  he  affumes,  and 
lie  proves  nothing  with  all  his  pomp  of  argument, 
and  airs  of  demonftration.      This  prophane  ap- 
plication and  impudent  abufe  of  reafon  is  grown 
fo  common,  that  they  who  are  guilty  of  it  do 
not  perceive  it  to  bt  what  it  is ;  and  that  every 
little  fmatterer  in  artificial  theology,  who  clam- 
bers up  into  a  pulpit,    talks  of  the  nature,   at- 
tributes and  providence  of  the  fupreme,  ineffable, 
incomprchenfible  Being,   with   fuch  afliirance  as 
would  be   unpardonable  prefumption   in  angels 
and  archangels  themjelves, 

^  How 
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How  fliould  it  be  krs  ?  How  fliould  finite 
mcafure  infinite  ?  God's  manner  of  knowing  is 
ours  no  more  than  his  manner  of  being.  At  leaft, 
I  think,  that  one  of  th?)fe  propofitions  may  be  re- 
duced, as  well  as  the  other,  to  abfurdity.  But  if 
his  manner  of  knowing  could  be  fuppofed,  v/ith- 
out  abfurdity,  the  fame,  would  it  not  be  ftill  ab- 
furd  to  fuppofe  the  objects  of  omnifcience  as  con- 
fined, as  the  objedls  of  human  fcience  ?  And 
yet  they  mull  be  fo,  if  the  eternal  reafon  of 
things,  by  which  the  divine  wifdom  condudls 
them  all,  be  juft  the  fame  as  it  appears  to  be  to 
the  underftanding  of  every  rational  being,  and  if 
God  appeals  to  rnan  himfelf  for  his  conduft  to- 
wards man.  Wlien  God  communicates  any 
Knowledge  to  any  of  his  creatures,  it  is  fuch  as  he 
thinks  neceflary  for  them,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
communicated  in  a  manner  proportionable  to 
th^ir  conceptions.  Thus  he  has  communicate4 
to  mankind  in  his  works  fome  knowledge  of  him- 
felf, more  of  the  world  they  inhabit,  and  ftill 
more  of  their  ft'ate,  their  duty,  and  their  intercfti 
in  it.  '  What  he  has  not  given  them  the  means  oP 
knowing,  according  to  dieir  manner  of  knowing, 
they  are  ignorant  of:  and,  therefore,  tho  the 
particular  reafons  and  final  caufes  of  fome  few 
things  relatively  to  themfelves,  and  to  tlieir  {yl% 
tem,  are  known  to  them,  yet  even  thefe  are  in 
many  more  inftances  unknown,  and  the  reafons 
relatively  to  God,  for  conftituting  thefe  and  all 
other  things  as  they  are  conftitutcd,  cm  be 
known  to  God  alone,  who  fees  them  intuitively 
in  himfelf,  who  is  himfelf  the  eternal  reafon. 
They  cannot  be  objedls  of  human  underilanding ; 
for  they  are  not  conceivable  by  human  ideas  : 
and  it  is  impoffible  to  hear  men  with  patience, 
when  they  endeavour  to  palm  upon  us,  moll  im- 
pertinently, their  notions  of  glory  and  honor  foi;^ 

iftftance, 
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inftance,  and  to  iijak^  them  pafs  for  the  motives 
that  determine  God. 

We  receive  ideas  from  fenfation  and  refleftion, 
and  we  frame  others  by  the  feveral  operations  of 
our  minds  about  thefe.     Our  minds  have  no  other 
objedlts  when  they  exercife  the  power  of  think- 
'iigt    whatever   that   be.      Thefe   ideas    do   not 
go  far  into  the  extent  of  being,   nor  our  ppwcr  of 
thinking,   by  confcquence :  and  even  in  this  ex- 
tent our  mod  fimple  ideas  are  fometimes  fallaci- 
ous, our   mod    complex   always   unfteady,    and 
many  of  them  imperfeft  and  inadequate,  confufed 
and  obfcure.     There  Is   fomewhat   more.     Our 
knou'ledge  does  not  extend  even  to  all  our  ideas. 
Let  me  borrow  two  examples  from  Mr.  Locke. 
**  Wc  have  the  ideas  of  a  fquare,  a  circle,  and 
equality,    and    yet    (hall  never  be  able,  pcr- 
"  ha[)s,    to  find  a  circle  equal  to  a  fquare,  and  to 
*'  know  certainly  that  it    is  fo.  "    We  have  the 
ideas  of  matter  and  thinking,  but  poflibly  rtiall 
**  never  be  able  to  know  wliethcr  any  mere  ma- 
**  teiial   being  thinks  or  nq."     In  like    manner, 
and  far  more  Ibongly,  it  may  be  faid  that  fup- 
pofing  us  to  have  ideas  of  divine  v/ifdom,  good- 
nefs  and  juftice,  there  will  be   varlou3  phaeno- 
mena  iftill,  whereof  we  may  have  very  clear  and 
diitind  ideas,  and  v\hcrein  we  fhall  be  never  able 
to  difcover  how  wifdom  coincides  with  goodnefs 
or  juftice,  nor  be  able  to  make  the  application  of 
the  phaen?)meria  to  the  attributes.     Thus  the  cafe 
would   Hand,    fuppofing  our  ideas  of  t^efe  attri- 
butes in  God   as    adequate   as  our.  ideas    of    a 
fquare,  a   circle,  equality,    matter,  and  thought. 
Kut  jt  grpws  much  ftronger,  whei;  we  conffder 
how  inadequate  our  ideas  of  thefe  attributes  mud 
neceflfarily  be,    not  only  on  accoimt  of  the  infi- 
nite diftance  between  the  divine  and  human  na~ 
ture,  but  on  account  of  the  numberlefs  ^nd  to  us 
' "  '  '  '  unknowii 
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unknown  relations,  refpeAively  to  all  which  the  * 
divine  providence  afts :  which,  if»we  did  know 
them,  we  fhould  be  unable  to  compare,  and  in 
which,  therefore,  the  harmony  of  divine  perfec- 
tions would  not  be  difcernlble  by  us.  Upon  the 
whole  matter,  we  may  conclude,  fafely  from  er- 
ror, and  in  direcfl  oppofition  to  Clarke,  that 
goodnefs  and  juflice  in  God  cannot  be  conceived, 
without  manifeil  prefumption  and  impiety,  to  be 
"  the  fame  as  in  the^ideas  we  frame  of  thefe  per- 
*'  feftions,  when  we  cpnfider  ihem  in  men,  or 
*'  when  we  rcafon  about  theiri  abftraftly  in 
*'  themfelves-,  but  that  in  the  fupreme  Cover-  . 
"  nor  of  the  world  they  are  fofnething  tranfcen- 
*'  dent,  and  of  which  we  cannot  make  any  true 
"  judgment,  nor  argue  with  any  certainty  about 
**  them." 

Thus  I  think,   and  if  I  wanted  any  authority 
to  juftify  me   1  could  find  it  in  Dr.   Barrow, 
and  in  St.  Paul,  whom  I  quote  rather  as  a  theo- 
logian than  an  infpired  apoftle,  fince  we  confider 
this  whole  matter  on  principles  of  reafon  and  not 
of  revelation.     The  former  beains  hijs  fermon  on. 
a  text  taken  from  the  epiftle  or  the  latter  to  the 
Romans*,  how    unfearchable  are  his  judgments, 
and  his^  ways  paft  finding  out  i      By  obferving 
that   when  God  rejected  the  greafeil  part  of  his 
aniient  people,  for  their  refufal  to  embrace  the 
gofpel,   and   took    the  gentiles   into  his  favour  ; 
the  advocates  of  judaifm  argued  agaiiill  this  pro- 
ceeding from  their  ideas  of  wifdom,  as  well  as 
of  juftice,  and  the  other  moral  attributes.   **  This 
^'  proceeding,  they  faid,   argued  his   former  af- 
"  feftion  to  them  to  have   been  mifplaced.     It 
**  impleaded  his  antient  covenant,  and    Jaw,  of 
**  imperfection.     It  fupplanted  his  own  defigns. 
^  It  unravelled  all  that  he  had  been  doing  for 

many 
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**  many  ages."     St.  Paul  anfw^red  the  advdJ 
cates  of  judaifm  by  other  arguments  t^ken  from 
**"  ideas  of  general  equity,  of  the  nature  of  God^ 
**  of  his  attributes,  of  his  relations  to  men,  &c. 
*'  But  after  he  had  fleered  his  difcourfe  ^through 
**  all  thefe  rocks,"  which,  I  prefume,  would  have 
been   fuch    for  Clarke,  if  they  were  fuch  fop 
*'  St.  Paul,  "  he  thought  it  fafe  to  caft  anchor, 
*'  that  is  to  wind  up  the  conteft  in  this  modeflE 
*•  intimation,  that  whatever  he  could  fay,  might 
**  not  perhaps  exhauft  the  difficulty,  nor  void  all 
**  fcruple;  and  that,  therefore,   in  this,  and  in 
"  all  fuch  cafes,  for  entire  fatisfaftion  we  fhould 
**  have  recourfe  to  the  incomprehenfible  wifdom 
*'  of  God,    who  frequently  in  the  courfe  of  his 
**  providence  orderetfc  things  in   methods  tran- 
**  fcending  our  ability  to  difcover  or  trace."     St. 
Paul  did   not  pretend  that  his  manner  of  ac- 
cpunting,  for  reje<5ling  the  Jews  and  calling  in 
the  gentiles,   was   infallible  demonftration,   cer- 
tain and  neceflary,  even  as  certain  as  the  attri- 
butes of  God.     Much  lefs  did  he  affirm,  that  if  his 
Arguments,  concerning  the  difpenfations  of  provi- 
dence, were  not  a  demonftration,  there  was  no  de^ 
'  monftration  of  the  being  of  God:  and  yet,  furely,  be- 
fides  the  difference  between  the  apoftle  of  the  gen- 
tiles, and  the  miniff  er  of  St.  James's,  it  could  not  be 
harder  to  prove,  that  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  vocation  of  the  gentiles  were  confiftent  with  the 
goodnefs  and  jufticeof  God,  than  to  prove,  that  a 
future -ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhmentsis  ncceflary 
fo  juftify  his  attributes,  and  to  render  his  difpen- 
fations in  this  world  confiftent  with  them. 

Dr.  Barrow  proceeds  to  confider  feyeral  rea- 
fons,  why  we  cannot  clear Iv  difcern  the  entire 
congruity  of  providential  difpenfations  to  the  di- 
tine  attributes,  as  he  expreHes  himfelf  in  ano-* 

ther 
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tWr  pla^e.  ^ie  ^oijld  not  cut  th^  knot  af  oijce, 
fior  bri.n^  thg  (^me  c-harge  a$  we  have  done  di- 
re(^ly  ^fcainft  the  pnefumption  of  men  of  his  own: 
ojfder.  He  was  ^  divinej^  he  was  a  prea.cher, 
he  was^  to  Ifeep  up-  the  cant  of  tlie  'pulpit. 
H.e  gives,  therefore,  fome  reafons  of  a  pru-' 
denti^l  kind^  which  rn^y  have  determined 
God  to  veil  his  fece  with  a  cloud,  and  to  wrap 
up  his  power  in  fome  obfcurity,  fucK  for  inftance 
as  thefe,  that  he  naay  not  confcnmd  our  weak 
fij^ht,  that  he  may  exalt  our  faith,  that  lie  may 
appear  God  indeed,  or  that  we  may  be  well  af- 
fiired  concerning  a  futur^  account,  and  forced  in 
our  thoughts  to  recur  thither  for  a  refolution  of  a  If 
emergent  ^doubts,  and  difficulties.  Suph  fljujify 
fluff  is  a  man  like  this  obliged  to  vend^  when  hie 
has  put  on  a  black  gown  and  a  band.  But  he 
lays  his  ftrefs  on  another  kind  of  reafoning,  and' 
fuch  as  is  tjruly  decifive.  "  As  the  dealings  of' 
**  very  wife,"  ne  fays,  and  we  may  add,  of  ^ery 
juft  and  good  men,  are  fometimes  founded  upoti 
maxims,  and  admit  jullrficatjons  not  obvious  nor 
penetrable  by  vulgar  conceit,  fo  may  God'  aft 
according  to  rules  of  wifdpm  and  juftice  which  it 
may  be  quite  irppoffible  by  our  faculties  to  a]> 
prehend,  or  with  our  means  to  defcry.  As  there 
are  natural  modes  of  being  and  operation  .  .  .  .  fo 
there  may  be  prudential  and  moral,  rules  of  pro-' 
Qcedrng,  far  above  our  reach  ....  peculiar  ob- 
jeiite*  of  divine  wifdom,  and.  not  fo  be  underftood 
by  any  creature  ....  efpecially  by  cYeatutes  who/ 
ftand  in  the  loweft  form  of  intelligence,  one  re- 
move ftonj  beafts.  ....  In  fine,  thpfe  rules  of 
equity  and  experience  which  we  in  our  tranfnd- 
tions  with  one  another  do  ufe  .  .  .  .  if  they  be  ap- 
plied to  the  dealings,  of  God  will  be  found  very 
incongi:upus  or  deficient,  the  cafe  being  vaftly  al- 
tered: frpip  thaj;  infini-te  diftapce.  in  narure  and 
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flate  between  God  and  us,  and  from  the  inimenft 
differences  which  his  relations  towards  us  havd 
from  our  relations  to  one  another.  Thcfe  two 
great  divines  are,  yoii  fee,  on  my  fide.  They 
are  both  of  the  fame  opinion,  that  Clarke  cen- 
fures :  and  if  his  cenfures  were  are  juft  as  they  ar<i 
dogmatical,  St.  Paul  himfelf  would  be  one  of 
ihofe  rnen  who  take  in  reality  the  moral'  attri- 
butes of  God  entirely  away,  and  who  may  on  the 
fame  grounds  deny  his  natural  attributed*.  . 

XLVlit. 

IT  is  time  to  have  done  with  Clarke,  efjjc- 
cially  fmce  I  leave  this  part  of  the  argument 
In  much  better  hands  than  my  own,  in  thofe  of 
Dr.  Barrow   and  St.  Paul,  who  deny  to  him 
the  very  principle  from  which,  as  from  a  com- 
mon fource,  all  the  accu(at?ons  of  providence  are 
deduced  by  him,  by  rriany  other  divines,  and  by 
the  whole  tribe  of  atheifts.-    I  proceed  to  take  no- 
tice of  another  writer,  and  to  examine  another  o^ 
thofe  affumptions  which  are  'employed  by  thefe 
men,  whether  divines  or  theifts,  to  maintain  their 
charge.    That  we  are.  very  incompetent  judges  o^ 
{he  moral  attributes  of  God  and  of  the  eternal  reafon 
of  things ;    tliat  it  is  unpardonable  prefumption 
?n  us  to   pronounce  what  both   or  either  of  ihcrn 
required  that    God    fhould  do    in    the  original 
conftitution    of   our    fyfteni,     or    requires   that 
he   fliould  do  in    the  government  of  it  ;  thefe 
truths,     I    fay,    are    fo   evident,    that    he    who' 
denys  them,   does    not    deferve    to    be    argued 
againft  any  longer.     *'  Quae  perfpicua  funt  longa 
*'  efle  non  debent."     The  determination  of  them 
fliould  in  reafon  determine  the  whole  difpute.  Infi- 
nite wifdcm  and  infinite  power  have  made  things 

f  Evid.  p.  z6^ 
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ays  they  are :  how  goodnefs  and  juftice  required 
that  they  fhould  be  made,  is  neither  coram* 
judice,  nor  to  any  rational' purpofe  to  enquire. 
For  greater  fatisfadtion,  however,  it  may  not  be 
aniifs  to  (hew  that  neither  the  Hate  oF  mankind 
in  this  life,  in  general,  nor  the  lot  of  good  and 
pad  men,  in  particular,  are  fuch  as  they  have 
been  reprcfented  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  forrie 
perfons;  and  that  if  tney  were  fuch,  the  hypo- 
thefis  of .  a  life  to  come  Would  notreftore  by 
teafon  the  goodnefs  and  juftice,  v^hich  thefe  mert 
fendeavor  to  deftrdy  by  appeals  to  reafdri  and  to 
paflion.  N  •    . .       . 

The  folemtl  author  of  the  religibn  of  nattfre 
delineated,. whom  Clarke  had  in  his  eye  per- 
haps, when  hcdefcribed  his  fourth  fort  of  theiffs, 
whether  this  treatife  had  been  then  publifhed  or 
iiot,    places  himfelf   on    the  fame  bench  with' 

*  Minos.  Minos  was  the  foil  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  difciple  of  his  father.     So  Plato  calls  him, 

'  in  6rder  to  infinuate,  as  I  believe,  that  nothing 
lefs  than  the  wifdom  of  the  Suprerric  Being  was 
iufEcient  for  the  tafk  afligned  to  this  infernal 
judge.  But  I  think  on  recoUeftian,  that  I  muft 
recall    my    words,    and*  fay   that   WollastoW 

g laces  himTelf  far  above,  Mijntos.      He  judges 
l^od  as  well  as  mari.     Departed  fouls  appear  at 
the  tribunal  of  the  other,    where  they  are  pu- 
niflied  for  the  evil  they  have  done,   or  rccom- 
penced  for  the  evil  they  have  fuffered,  in  this 
world.     But  he  eredts  this  court  of  judicature; 
.  cftablifh.es  the  general  laws  of  it,  as  h^  judges 
fhe  perfeftipns  of  the  divine  nature  required  that 
they    fhould   be  eftabliflfied,    and  diflinguifhes,' 
afid  weighs  the  kinds  of  happiriefs,    or  mifery, 
that  fall  to  the  (hare  of  different  men.'    Clear, 
and  mixed  happinefs,  avoidable,  and  unavoidabW 
Aiifery  in  the  whole,    or  avoidable  fo  far  that 
Vol.  V.  J5  b  the 
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the  creature  would  chufe  rather  to  bear  tdcw 
mainder  than  mifs  the  proportion  of  happfccfs: 
all  which  muft  -come  into  confiderationr  wkh  the 
good  and  the  evil  men  have  done,  at  that 
judgment  feat,  where  they  are  to  be  tryed  after 
death  for  what  they  have  done  in  life. 

In  his  attempt  to  prove,  from  the  nafiirc  of 
an  all-perfedl  Being,  that  God  created  the  human 
foul  immortal,  becaufe  the  mortality  of  it  does 
not  confift  with  reafon,    this    author    has   the 
temerity  to  affert  that  he  who  fays  the  contrary, 
muft    fay    in    confequence    either   that   God  is 
urireafonable,    unjuft*,    and   cruel,    or  that  no 
man  has  a  greater  fhare  of  mifery  unavoidable 
.    than  of  happinefs.     Nay  further,    the   exiilence 
of  an  all-perfe£t  Being  depends  fo  much,    ac- 
cording to  this  theift,   on  the  hypothefis  of  a 
future  llatef,    that  one  fingle  inftance  of  un- 
fortunate virtue  and  of  prpfperous  wrckednefs  in 
this  world  would  be  to  him  a  fuffictent  argument 
for  fuch  a  ftate.     His  reafon  is,  that  God  cannot 
he  unjuft  nor  unreaforiable  in  any  one  rnftance, 
which   is  undoubtedly   true.     But  cwv  ttm  fup- 
pofition  he  would  be  fo  in  one  inffanpey  if  Aerc 
,  Was  no  future  ftate.     One  inftance  of  tfiefe  kinds^ 
therefore,    would  h^ve  been  to  W<ytL/?s*ON  ¥ 
demonftration  againft   the  exiftencc  of  an  atl- 
'perfeft  Being,  without  the  hypothefis  of  fuch  a 
ftate.     This  is  ftrange  theifm.      Artitfcial  ide- 
ology   is    neither    more  dogmatical,    nor  niorc^ 
abfurd  :    and  the  belief  of  God's  exiftencc  fiiai^ 
by  a  rvine  in  both. 

To  fupport  this , hypothefis,  he  gives  a  mot! 
'  cxagerated  defcription  of  the  misfortunes  to  which 
'particular  men  are  liable  in  this  worlds  and  a 
"very  ridiculous  as  well  as  exagerated  defcription 
'  of  the  general,  and  ufual  ftate  of  mankind  ;  both 

>vhkli 
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Which  are  aflumed  to  be  inconfiftfent  with  the 
idea  of  a  reatonable  caiife.  Let  us  confider  the 
laft  firft,  as  the  natural  order  feems  to  require. 
Whilft  the  Clarkes  and  Wollastons  of  the 
age  accufe  the  providence  of  God  by  arguments 
drawn  from  his  nature,  and  frorh  the  eternal 
reafon  of  things,  both  as  imperfeftly  known  to 
them  as  to  you  and  me;  let  lis  defend  this 
providence  by  argurnents,  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  man,  and  the  adhial  cbnftitutions  of  the  worlds 
both  equally  well  known  to  them  and  td  us: 
In|lead  of  hearkening  to  them,  let  us  hearken  td 
God  who  fpeaks  to  us  in  his  works ;  and  inflead 
of  pronouncing  what  it  was  right  for  him  to  do,  - 
Relieve  all  lie  has  dooe,  for  that  very  reafon^ 
tight.  Let  us  be  prepared  to  meet  with  feveral 
appearances,  which  we  carlnot  explaih,  nor 
therefore  reconcile  to  the  ideas  we  endeavor  to 
form  of  the'  divine  perfedlions.  But  let  us  re- 
member too  that  as  the  pretended  fcienceofthe 
inen,  againft  whom  we  difpute,  cxpofes  them  to 
error,  and  as  they  render  the  great  truths  of 
theifm  doubtful,  or  at  leaft  perplexed  by  blending 
them  up  in  an  imaginary  fcheme  of  divine. oeco- 
nomy;  fo  we  may  be  feciire  from  error  by  a 
tnodeft  avowal  of  ignorance,  where  human  know- 
ledge ceafes :  and  as  the  iniperfeftions  of  created 
Beings  prove  them  to  be  created,  not  felf-exiftent, 
fo  the  very  deficiencies  of  the  knovrledge  we  have 
will  be  fo  many  proofs  of  it*s  truth.  They  mud 
DC  neccflarily  fuch ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  infinite 
wifdom  and  infinite  power  created,  and  govern 
the,  univerfe,  it  cannot  b.ut  follow  that  fome  of 
the  phaenomena  may  be  proportionable,  and  that 
others  muft  be  difproportionable  to  our,  and  to 
fetcry  other  finite  underftanding. 

B  b  a  XLIXi 
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HAVING  premifcd  what  I  thought  proper 
in  this  place,  I  obferve  that  the  repre- 
fentation,  made  of  the  general  ftate  of  mankind, 
proves  nothing,  or  proves  too  much.  It  proves 
nothing  if  a  gradation  of  animal  beings  appeared 
Tieceffary  or  fit  in  the  divine  ideas,  that  is,  to 
fpeak  lefs  plaltonically  and  more  rationally,  to 
the  fupreme  or  divine  reafon  and  intention ;  for 
in  that  cafe  why  fhould  not  we  be  the  creatures 
we  are?  It  proves  or  attempts  to  prove  too 
much,  if  it  be  intended  to  piove  that  there  is, 
or  that  there  (hould  have  been  no  fuch  chain  of 
Being  5  for  as  we  fee  that  there  is  one  almoft 
from  "nonentity  up  to  man,  and  have  the  molt 
probable  rcafons  to  perfuade  us  that  it  continues 
up  to  natures  infinitely '  below  the  divine^  but 
vaftly  fuperfor  to  the  human ;  fo  thci;c  is  fnrely 
no  metaphyfical  nor  theological  prefumption  mad 
enough  to  affert  that  we  are  capable  of  knowing 
what  the  conltitution,  order,  and  harmony  of  an 
univerfe  require. 

3uT  now,  whether  fuch  a  gradation  of  being 
goes  through  the  whole  univerfe,  or  whether  it 
be  confined  to  our  pknet  and  flops  at  man,  as  the 
ignorance  and  pridd  of  antient  philofophers  in- 
duced them  to  believe,  why  is  not  the  general 
ftate  of  mankind  confiftent  with  the  idea  of  a 
rcafonable  caufe  ?  Tlii«  reafonable  ^aufe  may 
have  produced  fuch  creatures  as  we  are  either 
relatively  to  that  chain,  whereof  we  ma)ce  a  ne- 
ceflary  link,  or  independently  of  it,  and  on  other 
motives  at  which  it  is  impofliblc  we  Ihould  even 
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-guefs.  When  objedtions  are 'made  to  fuch  things 
as  appear  inconfiilent  with  the  perfedions  of  an 
all  perfedt  Being  in  the  Bible,  the  divine's  anfwer 
,is  that  of  St.  Paul,  "oaltitudor  The  fame 
divine  objefts  to  the  works  of  God,  and  will  not 
.be  anfwered  by  the  fame  exclamations.  My 
ignorance  is  made  a  fufficient  reafon  for  fubr 
mitting  implicitly  to  whatever  I  find  in  this  book, 
as  agreeable  to  the  perfeftions  of  the  Deity ;  and 
yet  my  ignorance  is  not  aillowed  to  be  a  reafon 
for  fubmitting  in  the  fame  manner  to  whatr 
(ever  I  find  in  the  book  .of  nature  that  God 
has  aftually  done,  as  agreeable  to  thefe  perfec- 
tions. This  may  be  called  very  juilly  theological 
efFronterie  in  the  divine  ;  an<d  it  is  ct  leaft  as  ab- 
furd  in  the  theift  to  alk,  wheth:^r  the  conditions  of 
humanity,  the  yarious  objects  which  men  purfue^ 
and  the  various  fcenes  of  their  lives  from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave,  'compofe  an  end  worthy  a  firll 
caufe  perfectly  reafonable  ?  The  learned  author 
might  have  aflced  with  far  lefs  impropriety,  wher 
ther  the  lowed  employments,  to  which  legiflators 
and  magjftrates  fubjedl  fome  of  the  perfons  they 
govern  in  political  focieties,  compofc  an  encj 
worthy  of  them?  The  anfwer  would  be,  that 
confidered  by  themfclves,  they  do  not,  but  that 
confidered,  as  parts  of  a  general  fyftem,  wherein 
the  moft  minute  are  neceflary  to  make  the  whole 
complete,  they  do  i  and  that  even  confidered  by 
themfelves,  they  are  worthy  at  leaft  of  the  perfons 
to  whorr)  they  arc  affigned. 

In  what  I  have  written  to  you  about  human 
knowledge,  I  have  infifted  on  one  obfervation, 
which  I  will  recall,  and  apply  to  the  prefent  cafe^ 
The  prefent  cafe  will  juftify  the  obfervation,  and 
both  together  will  difcover  very  clearly  the  prinr 
cipal  fource  from  which  all  the  perplexity,'  and 
^11  |he  tedious  difputes  concerning  the  origin  of 
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evil,    and   the  fuppofcd  unjuft  difpentations  of 
providence,   as  well  as  moll  other  metaphyfical 
pnd  indeterminable  queftions,  have  arifen.    The 
lynthetical  method  of  reafoning  by  arguments  a 
priori,  that  is  by  arguments  deduced  from  prin- 
ciples affumed  to  be  evident,  is  very  commodious 
for  many  philofophical  and  theological  purpofes. 
But  it  may  lead  us  imperceptibly  into  error,  and 
we  can  never  be  fure  that  it  leads  us  to  truth, 
vnlefs  thefe  prmciples  are  felf-evident,  or  unlefs 
their  evidence  be  demonftrated  by  the  analytical 
method,  that  is,  by  arguments  a  pofteriori,  that 
is,  by  tracing  it  up  from  the  known  phaenomena. 
Now,   it  happens  unfortunately   for   truth,   that 
philofophers  and  divines  catch  at  certain  prin- 
triples  through    levity,    through  a   too  implicit 
confidence,  '  or  through  defign,    ait^  argue  dog- 
matically from  them  in  the  fynthetical  method 
without  a  due  regard  to  the  analytical.     Thus, 
for  inftance,  the  v/ifdom  of  God  does  not  appear 
alike   in  all  the  *phaenomena  j   but,  as  far  as  we 
pan  difcover,  it  appears  in  the  greateft  and  the 
lead  to  our  aftonifliment,   and  the  proofs  of  it 
multiply  in  an  exadt  proportion  to  our  difcoveries, 
whilft  no  one  of  thefe  can  be  ftrainecl  into  a  re- 
pugnancy to  it,  for  if  any  of  them  could,  the 
cafe  would  be  altered  extremely.     ^This   wifdom, 
therefore,  is  eftablifhed  by  the  analytical  method, 
and  we  may  reafoq:  fafely  from'  our  ideas  of  it 
m  the  finthetical.     But  the  fame  cannot  be  faid 
of  the  moral  attributes,*  which  we  afcribe  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  according  to  pur  ideas  of  them. 
The  fuperiority  we  havd  over  the  teft  of  the 
animals,  that  a^e  pur  fellow  inhabitants  of  this 
world,    which   is   imaginary,   perhaps,    in   fome 
refpefts,  and  real,  without  doubt,  on  the  whole, 
and  feveral  particular  phaenomena,  wherein  virtue 
^s  rewarded  ai^d  vice  punifhedj   give   us  thefe 
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Ideas.     Mow,  whether  the  phaenomena  that  give 
them,  even  thofe  wherein  the  final  caufes  ai'e  the 
inoft  apparent,  and  the  moft  immediately  relative 
to  man,  are  to  be  deemed  efFeils  of  the  divine 
goodnefsand  juftice,  in  any  other  fenfe  than  fbme 
pf  the  fame  and  fevcral  others  are  to  be  deemed 
effed^s  of  the  divine  goodnefs  to  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  animals ;  or  whether  they  are  all  effects  of  the 
divine  wifdom  exerting  itfelf  in  every  part  rcla^ 
lively  to  the  whole,  may  be  difputed.     But  it  can- 
not be  difputed,  and  all  fides  agree,  that  many 
jofNthe  phaenomena  are  repugnant  to  thefe  ideas 
of  goodnefs  and  juftice.     The^,  therefore,  who 
proceed   on  thefe  principles,    that  goodnefs    in 
God  is  juft  what  we  conceive   it  to  be   in  our 
dealings  with  one  another  and  in  our  abftradl 
notions  of  it^  and  that  his  juftice  Js  the   fame, 
that  he  made  the  world  for  the  fake  of  man,  that 
he  made  man  only  to  communicate  happinefs  to 
him,  and  that  every  one,  who  afts  in  contradic* 
tion  to  this  happinefs,  muft  be  rigoroufly  punifh-s- 
ed  by  God  himfelf,   are  fo  far  from  demonftratr» 
ing,  that  they  have  not   the  merit  of  framing  fi 
good  hvpothefis;    fince  no  hypothefis,   which  is 
contradidled  evidently  by  any  one  of  the  phaeno- 
mena, can  be  received  as  fuch  ;  and  fince  it  is  iq 
vain  that  they  endeavor  to  redtify  one  by  another, 
^nd  to   rnaintain  the   fecond  by  the  very  proofs 
that  deftroy  the  firft.     If  the  firft  fails,  the  fecond 
cannot  ftand  ;  and  he  who  expedlj  to  be  believed, 
when  he  aflerts  what  the  phaenomena  can  neither 
depofe  for,  nor  againft,  becaufe  he  finds  no  other 
way  to  maintain  what  he  had  afferted  in  oppofitior^ 
to  them,  experts  a  great  deal  more  than  reafoi^ 
will  grant  him. 

W^AT  has  beei>  faid  feems  to  be  extremely 
plain :  "and  they  would  conclude  in  this  manner 
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oi\  any  other  occafion,  who  are  not  afliamed  to  dq 
thp  very  contrary  on  this.     By  fetting  themfelves 
free  from  the  reftraints  of  the  analytical  method, 
thefc  reafoners  a  priori  refemblc  very  much  on<i 
foft  of  mad-mch.     Some  of  thefe  are  fo  very  mad 
that  they   lofe  all  ufc  of  their  reafon,  and  are  as 
little  able  to  deduce  confequences  as  ♦.hey  are  to 
eflablifll  principles.'    Others,  again,  deduce  con- 
feguericcs,  and  argue  very  juftly,  but  are  flill  mad ; 
becaufe  they  reafon  from  principles   that  have  no  * 
appearance  of  reality  out  of  their  own  over-heated 
and  difordered  imaginations.     You  will  find   in- 
ftances  of  this  kind  without  the  trouble  of  going 
to  Bedlam.     You  will  find  them  in  every  form  of 
life,  even  among  thofe  who  are  reputed  fober  and 
■wife,  and  who  really  are  fo,  except  on  fome  one 
particular  fubjeft.     But  you  will  find  them  prin- 
cipally in  colleges  and    fchools  where  different 
fedts  have  rendered  this  fort  of  madnefs,  which  is 
occafional  elfewhere^  both  epidemical  and  traditi- 
onal.    Few  haye  been  mad  like  Don  Quixote, 
>vhilft  multitudes  have  been,   and  are*  as  mad  in 
different  walks  of  fcience,  as  the  Danifh  cabalifl 
who  inftrufted  Borri.     The  man  had  great  parts, 
was  learned,  was  devout.     He  reafoned  extremely 
well ;  but  he  reafoned  like  the  reft  of  his  fedl  on 
the  fuppofiriori  of  an  elementary  people  and  on 
other  cabalifljcal  principles.     Alheifis  feem  to  me 
to  defer ve  a  place  among  the  fi'rft  fort  of  madmen, 
&nd.  I  apprehend   that   many  divines  and  theifts 
oilght  to  be  ranked  among  the  fecond. 

They  who  approach  the  charm,  are  expoled  to 
the  enchantment. '  How  fhould  they  efcape  who 
are  bred  up  in  it?  I  call  it  an  enchantment,  and 
I  think,*  that  men  who  have  great  llrength  of 
genius,  and  great  warmth  of  imagination,  are 
ofieii  the  moft  liable  tg  be  afTcded  by  it.  The 
ar;alydcal  method  is  the  futeft  road  to  truth,   but 
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it  fuits  neither  the  purpofe  nor  the  temper  qF  fucK 
philofophers.  Where.it  may  carry  them  they 
know  not.  It  will  carry  them  to  truth,  if  it  be 
well  purfued,  but  it  may  carry  them  to  truth  that 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  dodlrincs  they  are  engaged 
by  prejudice,  or  intercft  to  maintain  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  fee  them  fly  off  from  it,  like  men  who  . 
are  afraid  of  their  guide.  It  is  troublefome  and 
tedious;  for  it  requires  often  a  difficult  and  long 
indudlion  of  particulars  :  and  they  are  in  hafte  to 
arrive  at  fcience,  or  what  they  take  for  fcience. 
It  flops,  in  many  cafes,  fhort,  and  difappoint^  tjieir 
curiofity.  They  fcorn  to  flop  where  it  Hops, 
and,  therefore,  they  take  a  bold  leap,  from  cer- 
tain ideas  that  feem  to  them  clear  and  diflinft,  to 
the  firfl  principles  of  things,  as  Pontine lle  fays 
of  Des  Cartes,  fooliflily  to  be  fure,  fmce  he 
intended  to  make,  his  panegyric,  and  to  give  hini 
the  preference  to  Newton. 
'All  this  may  be  applied  to  the  perfons  we  (peak 
of  here ;  and  there  is  no  fubjeft,  on  which  the 
enchantment  has  had  fo  much  force,  nor  has  pre- 
vailed fo  long  as  on  this  of  the  origin  of  evil,  of 
the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  of  the  difpenfa- 
tions  of  providisnce.  This  was  a  chaos  of  meta- 
phyfical  notions  three  thoufand  years  ago,  and  it 
is  fo  flill.  Some  very  able  writers  have  endea- 
vored to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil  confidently 
with  the  received  notions  of  the  moral  attributes 
of  God,  and  of  his  defign  in  creating  man  ;  but  I 
doubt  that  the  two  famous  queflions  are  flill  un- 
anfvvered  by  them."  "  If  there  is  a  God  infinitely 
*'  good  as  well  as  powerful,  how  comes  it  that 
"  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  evil  in  the  world  i  If 
"  he  is  infinitely  jult,  how  comes  it  that  the  vir- 
*'  tuous  have  a  fhare  and  fometimes  the  greateft 
**  of  this  evil .?"  The  hypothefis  of  two  principles, 
whiich  had  been  invented  by  the  mofl  antient  of 
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the  eaftern   philofophers,    and    was  revived  hy 
Manes,  and  others,  contained  many  abfurdities, 
and  did  not  folve  the  difficulty,  fince  it  might  be 
aflced,  why  did  the  good  Ood  create  man  at  alJ, 
if  he  could  not  create  and  govern  him  indepen^ 
dendy  of  the  evil^od  ?  The  hypothefis  of  the  fall 
of  man,  for  fuch  it  is  ufidcr  a  philofophical  con-r 
iideration,  will  ferve  the  purpofe  as  little ;  fince  it 
is  impofliblc  to  render  that  affumed  indulgence  of 
God  to  the  free-will  of  man,  which  defeated  the 
original  defign  of  God,  plunged  man  into  a  ftate 
of  mifery  as  foon  as  he  was  created,  and  obliged 
the  divine  goodnefs  to  have  recourfe  to  the  expe? 
dient  of  a  redemption  by  the  blood  pf  his  own  Son 
— fince  it  is  impofliblc,  I  fay,  to  render  this  agree- 
able to  our  ideas  of  goodneft  or  even  of  wifdom. 

The  firft  of  thcfe  hypothefes  has  been  exploded 
long  ago.     The  fecond  muft  be  defended  as  well 
as  it  can,  fince  U  is  made  the  foundation  of  the 
chriftian  fyftem.     But,  however,  the  introduftioq 
of  evil  may  be  accounted  for  by  this   facred  trar 
dition,  and  by  much  ingenious  argumentation  tq 
the  reafon  of  mankind  ;  every  divine,  and  feveral 
theifts,  endeavor  to  account  for  the  exiftence  and 
diftribution  of  it  by  another  hypothefis,  which  is 
as  antient  as  either  of  the  former,  and  which  muft 
have  been  invented  fince  it  was  not  revealed  to 
the  Aegyptians,  and  other  people  any  more  than 
to  the  Ifraelites,  not  only  for  a  political,  but  for  4 
philofophical  purpofe,  and  to  ferve  for  an  anfwer 
to  the  tWQ  atheiftical  queftions.     It  is  with  this  - 
hypothefis,  confidered  independently  of  revelation, 
that  we  have  to  do  here.     We  are  to  examine 
whether  it  reconciles  the  phaenomena  to  the  ideas 
we  have  of  goodnefs  and  juftice,  by  affuming  that 
this  world  is  nothing  n^ore  than  the  porch  or  entry 
into  another  *. 
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AS  the  men   who  maintain   this  hypothefig 
negleft  the  phasnpmcna  when  they  pretend 
to  determine  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  (o  they 
pverllrain  them  with  much  afFedlation  and  unfair-r  ' 
nefs  when  they  pretend  to  demonftrate  a  future 
Jtate.     The  author  of  the  religion  of  nature  delir 
seated,  that  I*  may  mention  one  particularly,  does 
this  in  fuch  a    manner   that    his   exaggerations} 
become   burlefquef.     According   to  him,  *'  the 
^*  general  ftate  of  mankjnd  is  fcarce  confident 
f*  with  the  idea  of  a  reafonable  caufe,  becaufc  we 
V  are  bprn  with  the  labor  of  our  mothers ;  becaufc 
*^  we  are  liable  to  hunger,  thlrft,  heat,  cold,  ancj 
"  indifpofitions  of  various  kinds ;  and  becaufeone 
**  generatioii  drops  off,  and  another   fprings  up, 
**  that  is,  becaufc   as  we  arc   born,    fo  we  die.  ^ 
f*  Children,  we  trifle  away  our  time  at  play ;  or 
^*  we  are  fent  to  fchool,  and  fubmirted  to  difcip- 
f*  line.     Men,  we  are  expofed  to  difficulties,  ancf 
**  furrounded  with  carej?.     There  are  inhuman  or 
*'  vicious  hulbands,  falfe  or  peeyilh  wives,  refrac- 
"  tory  or  unhappy  children.     Many  can  never 
**  obtain  a  comfortable  livelihood ;  many  of  thofe 
*  **  that  do,  break ;  and  even  when  their  affairs  go  on 
**  profperoufly,  their  farniliesencreafe,  and  new  oc- 
*'  cafions  of  folicUude  are  introduced  by  this  in- 
♦'  creafe.  Urider  fuch  grievances  we  lie  during  the 
•*  bed  part  of  life,  and  when  we  grow  old  we^ 
**  grow  infirm.     In    fliort,  phyfical  and  moral 
[^  evil  intermixed  with  a  few  tranfitory  and  uncer^ 
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*  tain 'enjoyments,  not  worth  enjoying,  make  up 
"  the  whole  fyftem  of  our  lives,  at  the  laft  ftage 
"  of  which,  if  we  "are  not  taken  away  fboner 
**  by  death,  fainting,  tottering,  and  bending  to 
"  the  earth,  we  fall  into  the  grave  of  ourfelves.'^ 
Such,  and  far  more  miferable,  (for  I  omit  among 
others  thofe  who  labour  under  incurable  difteiji- 
pers,  and  who  fubfift  by  begging,  borrowing,  or 
Ihifts  as  bad  as  thefe)  is  the  ftate  of  mankind  rcT 
prefented  to  be ;  after  which  the  pathetic  writer 
concludes,  and  muft  man  end  here  ?  Is  this  the 
period  of  his  being  ?  Is  this  all?  The  author  I 
quote  is  fo  tranfported  by  the  torrent  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  ^y  fuch  refledlions  as  thefe,  that  he 
raifes  in  his  own  mind  what  I  think  he  will  raife 
in  that  of  no  fober  reader,  a  fort  of  indignation 
againft  the  ftate  where  Almighty  God  has  pla- 
ced us,  and  againft  the  order  of  his  providence. 
On  this  he  grounds  an  expedation  of  life  and  im-: 
mortality  in  a  better  ftate,  and,  on  this  expec- 
tation, an  argument  that  there  \vill  be  fuch  a 
ftate. 

In  this  rapture  he  retires  to  fome  folitary 
walk,  and  there  far  from  nqife,  perhaps, 
but  certainly  not  free  from  prejudice,  he  me-: 
ditates  for  our  inftrudion.  **  He  thinks  him- 
*^  felffure  that  he  is  above  lifelefs  matter, 
**  above  the  vegetable  tribe,  and  above  the  fenfi- 
'*  tive  animals  that  he  fees.  He  has  not  only  im- 
*^  mediate  fenfations,  but  ideas  of  an  higher  or- 
"  der.  He  can  make  excurfions  into  futurity'; 
*'  he  had  almoft  'aid  that  he  could,  by  ftridl 
"  thinking,  get  into  another  world  beforehand.. 
"  Can  he  be  made  capable  of  fuch  great  expefta- 
"  tions  only  to  be  difappointed  at  laft  f  Can  he 
*•  have  fuch  overtures  of  immortality,  if,  after 
"  all,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  ?  He  makes  great 
*'  improvements  in  knowledge  which  he  has  often 

J*  no 
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**  no  opportunity  of  fhevving  here.  Muff  they 
"  not  be  preparations  for  another  world,  wherein 
**  he  nriay  (hew  them?  Can  the  author  of  his 
.  "  reafoning  faculties  b^  himfelf  fo  unreafonable  as 
**  to  give  them  to  no  purpofe  ?  By  the  exalta- 
•  tion  of  his  reafon,  and  bv  the  pradtice  of  vir- 
**  tue  he  approaches  to  ah  higher  manner  of  be- 
"  ing,  and  taftes  already  fomething  fpiritua!, 
**  and  above  this  world.  Mull  his  private  ads  of 
**  religion  be  all  loft?  Can  God  have  fo  little 
**  regard  for  him  who  has  fo  much  for  God  ?** 

In  this  fpecimen,  which  is  very  faithfully  'ex- 
trafted,  we  have  an  example  of  the  fecond  fort  of 
madnefs  ifieritibned  above.     The  man  whov/rit 
all  this  nonfenfe  was'a  nian  of  parts    of  learning, 
a  philofopher,  and  a  geometrician.     But  he  made 
one  miftakc  in  the  delirium  of  metaphyfics.     In- 
ftcad  of  reafoning  about  a  creature  of  God*Sf  he 
reafoned  about  one  of  his  own  creation.      When 
thefe    learned    lunatics    conceive    men    to    be 
nearly  what  they  are,   they  pull  down  the  divi- 
vinity  nearly  to  the  fame  level,  and  frame  their 
notions    of    God's    proceedings    with   tliem  on 
thofe    of   their   proceedings    with   one  another. 
When  they  think  more  worthily  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  raife  their  ideas  of  an  all-perfed  nature 
as  high  as  they  are  able,  they  raife  their  ideas  of 
the  human   nature   in   a   certain    proportion    to 
thefe,   fo  that  God  and  man,  are  in  all  their  rea- 
fonings,   within  degrees  of  comparifon.      Thus 
Mr.  WoLL ASTON  has  done  in  his  truths  relating 
to  the  deity,  and  in  thofe  relating  to  a  private 
man.  *  He  raifes  our  conceptions  in  the  firft,  as 
high  as  they  can  be  raifed,  and  then  lofes  him- 
felf, and  leaves  his  reader  to  be  loft,  in  the   in- 
comprehenfibility  of  the  divine  nature,    as  they 
mufl  needs  be.     He  does  not,  indeed,  flatter  the 
human   in  the  fecond  as  groP.y  as  fome  writers, 
who-  endeavour  to  impofe  on  us  againft  the  in- 
'      -  tuitive 
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tuitivc  knowledge  which  every  one  nmy  have  o^ 
himfclf ;  but  he  infills  fo  much  on  the  fpiiitua- 
lity  and  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  on  the  un-. 
fuitablenefs  of  the  condition  to  the  importance  of 
mankind,  that  he  gives  ground  fufEcient  to  iland 
upon  to  thofe  fulfome  panegyrifls  of  humanity, 
who  confider  man  as  the  image  of  God,  the  final 
caufe  of  the  creation,  and  the  principal  object 
among  created  beings,  even  above  angels,  of  the 
divine  care  and  folicitude. 

But,  after  all  their  endeavours  to  make  of 
man  a  being  fuperior  to  the  whole  animal  kind^ 
rather  than  a  fuperior  fpecics  of  the  fame  kind,- 
man  will  appear  what  he  really  is  to  every  un- 
prejudiced mind.  In  vain  will  they  endeavour 
to  perfuade  any  fuch  that  ttie  natural  Jftate  of 
taankind  is  unnatural,  if  I  may  fay  fo ;  that  is,  a 
ftate  neither  agreeable  to  the  nature,  of  God  him- 
felf,  nor  to  that  nature  wherewith  he  has  digni- 
fied man.  In  vain  will  they  endeavour  (o  perfuade' 
any  fuch  that  the  conditions  of  humanity  are  im- 
perfedtions  in  the  fyfteni ;  and  that,  in  the  works 
p(  God,  as  in  th9fe  of  men,  wfiateyer  falls  (hort 
of  the^idea  of  the  workman,  or  is  not  propor- 
tionate to  the  value  of  the  materials  he  prepares  in 
one  effay,  may  be  reftified  in  another  ir^flance. 
It  is  not  only  true  but  obvio'js,  that  man  is  con- 
nefted  by  his  nature,,  and  therefore,  by  the  de^ 
fign  of  the  Author  of  all  nature  with  the  whole 
tribe  of  animals,  and  fo  clofely  with  fome  of  them 
that  the  diftance  between  his  intelleAual  faculties 
and  theirs,  which  conftitutes  as  really,  tho  not  fo 
fenfibly  as  figure,  the  difference  of  fpecies,  appears, 
in  many  inftances,  fmall,  and  would  probably^ 
appear  ftill  lefs,  if  we  had  the  means  of  knowing 
their  motives,  as  we  have  of  obferving  their  ac- 
tions. The  connexion  of  all  animal,  aad,  by 
eonfequence,  of  human  with  vegetable  life  is  mor^ 

remold 
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feiTiofe.  But  .there  is  fuch  a  eonneftion;  -and 
it  will  be  manifeft  to  him  who  confiders 
how  vegetables  are  produced,  how  they  grow 
up<  how  they  ripen,'  flourifh  for  a  time^ 
wither  and  die,  how  niany  wants  they  have, 
fuch  as  nourifhment,  culture  and  (belter,  for 
inftance,  as  well  as  to  how  many  dift^mpers  and 
injuries  they  are  expofedj,  in  all  which  circum- 
ftanccs  their  connedtioii  with  the  animal  kind  is 
too  apparent  to  be  denied.  Tho  man  is  an 
animated  material  being,  capable  of  beginning 
motion,  and  of  many  other  modifications^ of 
thought,  both  fmgle,  and  in  feries ;  yet,  however 
thefe  mental  jx>w.ers  were  communicated  to  him, 
and  in  degrees  ftill  more  tmperfeft  to  other 
animals,  his  fyftem  and  theirs  are  foundc3  alike 
in  mere  matter,  and  when  we  look  at  one  another, 
the  firft  idea3  we  receive  are  thofe  of  extcnfion 
find  figure,  the  parts  of  which,  like  thofe  of 
any  other  clod  of  earth,  are  liable  to  feparation, 
and  to  a  diffolution  of  the  form.  Nay,  there  is 
a  further  analogy  between  animated  and  inani- 
ftiated  bodies.  Tht  former  have,  by  inftindi, 
a  fort  of  moral  gravitation  to  one  another,  by 
which  they  adhere  together  in  fociety.  I  will  not 
apply  inftinft  to  the  latter ;  but  this  I  may  fay, 
fhaf  a  force  as  unknown  as  inftindt,  produces 
a  gravitation  of  the  feveral  parts  of  matter  to  each 
other,  and  keeps  them  together  in  a  kind  of » 
,  phyfical  fociety. 

The  whole  world,  nay  the  whole  unlverfe  1)5 
fiUed  with  beings  which  are  all  connedled  in  one 
immenfe  defign,  The  fenfitive  inhabitants  of 
our  globe,  like  the  dramatis  perfonae,  have  dif- 
ferent charadlers,  and  are  applied  -to  different 
pnrpofes  of  aftion  in  every  fcene.  The  feveral 
parts  of  the  material  world,  like  the  machines 
of  a  theatre,  were  contrived  not  for  the  aftors, 

biX 
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but  for  the  aftion :  and  the  whole  order  and 
fyftem  of  the  drama  would  be  difordered  and 
fpoiled,  if  any  alteration  was  made  in  either. 
The  nature  of  every  creature,  his  manner  of 
being,  is  adapted  to  his  fiate  here^  to  the  place 
he  is  to  inhabit,  and,  as  we  may  fay  to  the  part 
he  is  to  a(5l.  If  man  was  a  creature  inferior  or 
fuperior  to  what  he  is,  he  would  be  a  very  prc- 
pofterous  creature  in  this  fyftem.  Gullivers. 
horfes  made  a  very  abfurd  figure  in  the  place  of 
men,  and  men  would  make  one  as  abfurd  in  the 
-place  of  horfes.  I  do  not  think  that  pTiilofophers 
hav^  fhewn  in  every  inftance  why  every  thing 
IS  what  it  is,  and  as  it  is,  or  that  nothing  could 
be  in  r.ny  one  cafe  qtherwife  than  it  is  without 
producing  a  greater  inconveniency  to  the  whole 
than  the  particular  inconveniency  that  would  be 
yemoved.  But  I  am  fure  this  has  been  proved 
in  fo  many  inftances,  that  it  is  trifling,  as  well 
as  prophane,^  to  deny  it  in  any.  We  complain 
6ften  of  our  lenfes,  and  fometimes  of  our  rea- 
foning  faculties.  Both  are  defedive,  weak, 
fallible :  and  yet,  If  the  former  were  more  ex- 
tenfive,  more  acute,  and  more  nice,  they  would 
not  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  human  life,  they  would 
be  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  them.  Jiift  fo, 
if  our  reafoning  faculties  were  more  perfeft  than 
they  are,  the  order  of  intelledual  beings  would  be 
broken  unneceflairily,  and  man  would  be  raifed 
above  his  proper  fgrm  without  any  real  advantage 
to  himfelf,  lince  the  reafon  he  has  is  fufficient  for 
him  in  the  ftate  allotted  to  him ;  and  fmce  higher 
faculties,  and  greater  degrees  of  knowledge  would 
On  one  liand  encreafe  his  prefumption,  and  yet  oh 
the  other  would  rather  excite  than  fate  his  curiofity, 
by  fliewing  him  more  clearly  the  extent  of  his 
Ignorance. 

WOLLASTOK 


WoLlaston  pretends  to  reduce  every  one  whd 
does  not  adopt   the   hypothefis.  of  rewards   and 
liuniftiments  in  a  future  ftate^  to  this  dilemma : 
**  no  ratidnal  crejlture  is  unltr^idably  miferable, 
**  or  God  is  an  unrcafonable  and  crUel  being/^ 
But,  in  the  firft  place,  who  told  this  writer,  or 
iiow  does  he  know  that  there  are  any  rational 
creatures  unavoidably  miferable  ?     The    whole 
ilory  of  mankind  tells  him  (b,  and  his  own  fenfes 
fliew  him  that  it  is  fo,  and  on  thefe  fuppoled  au- 
thorities he  makes  fueh  a  ftate  of  mifery  to  be 
that  of  alrhofi  all  mankind.     I  might  have  faid 
of  all  rhankind  abfolutely  J  for  tho  he  allows  that 
fome  are  more  and  fome  are  lefs  miferable  than 
dthers;    yet  in   the  enumeration  he  makes  of' 
unavoidable  hunnan  iniferies  he  includes   many 
that  are  unavoidable   indeed^   but   that   do  not 
Conftitute  ittifery,   either  when  they  come  fepa- 
rately,  or  when  feveral  of  them  come  together; 
They  arc  inconveniencies  at  moft,  to  ivhrch  every 
man  is  liable.     Every  man  is  liable  tti  catch  cold^ 
and  like  other  animals,  to  be  afflidled  with  various 
bodily  di (tempers.     Every  rhan,    and  he   moft, 
i^ho  is  deemed  commonly  to  b^  the  furtheft  re- 
moved  froni   mifery^    is    expofed    to  Cai'es^    to 
troubles,  to  difappointments,  &c.     Our  author  is 
fond  on  this  occafion  of  the  word  mifery,  it  carries 
a  ftronger  idea  along  with  it,    and  ferves  the 
purpofe  of  exagcration  better.     But  what  is  mi- 
fery?    Let  us,    who  have  no  other  purpofe  to 
fcrve  than  that  of  truth,  determine  our  ideas  with 
greater  precifion.     As  I  take  happiriefs  to  be  a 
Continued  permanent  fcries  of  agreeable  fenfations 
or  of  pleafure,  fo  I  take  fnifery  to  tfe  a  continyed 

Eermanent  feries  of  the  contrary  :  and  fuch  mifery 
as  never  been  brought,  I  believe,  on  any  man 
neceflarily^  and  unavoidably,  as  a  confequence' 
^  Vol.  V.  C  c  &S 
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of   the  general  flate  wherein  God  has  placed 
mankind. 

Particular  ocoafional  evils,  phyfical  and 
morale  are  confequcnces^  of  this  flate,  no  doubt, 
and  fuch  as  we  are  able  to  fhew  that  they  could 
not  be  prevented  in  the  beft  of  all  material  fyf^ 
terns.  The  courfe  of  things  rolls  on  through  a 
vaft  Variety  of  oNitiingettt  eventis,  fof  fuch  they 
afe  to  xMc  a|^|>refien(k)RS»  according  to  the  fkft 
itnprtffion  of  niolion  given  to  it,  and  under  the 
diredicm  of  aii  HOiverfel  prdvkience.  This  per- 
^tuai  flux,  and  \the  ykiflkvdes  it  cueates,  in 
what  we  eall  tfie  fortune  cf  .meii,  brit^  along  with 
tiaem  both  good  dnd  eviL  ^umaa  life  is  cltec- 
^ered  with  both ;  and  as  like  geod  has  often  ibn&e'. 
alloy,  fo  idie  evil  is  feftened  by  many  ehcum- 
ftaosces,  even  by  habit,  and  tibove  «U,  by  hopc^ 
that  cordial  drop  which  (wtcttm  every  rbit^feer 
potkm^  eihsn  the  4aft. 

The  fiiyii^  of  the  eptcuwans  h  ttue  of  alt 
forts  of  -evil.  If  it  is  violent,  it  fpertds  Vtfelf^ 
or  it  puts  an  end  feon  to  him  wiio  fofiers  k.  If 
it  is  ntodeiate,.  it  is  tolerable,  it  may  fee  com- 
pcnfJiitdls  or  the  fenfe  of  it  may  weftirowt.  Thus 
a  dancisig,  drutakcn,  frndakitig  revel  inakes  am- 
ple atrintefidB  to  the  £iva:ge  6m:  tM  the  wanlts  he 
has  fefiered,  and  for  «li  the  pains  and  periJs  to 
which  he  has  been  expofed.  Thus  the  galley-* 
Gave  fiVkgs  whilfl  he  h  chained  to  an  oar,  and 
thus  might  they  fing  wllio  worked  in  the  golden 
mi-f*es  of  the  upper  A^ypt,  and  for  whom  as 
well  as  tfccir  relations  and  poor  children  Mr. 
WoLLA-sreiN  is  moved  to  fo  umich  oorapallion. 
I  fhouH  wonder,  when:  he  wias  in  Aogypt,  ijiat 
he  did  not  <^ote  a  tradition  from  ihe  Bible  as 
weW  as  from.  DioDORiJS,  if  I  did  rot  consider 
that  he  gave  probably  more  cresiit  to  the  ptao- 
pkane  than  to  the  facfed  hiftory^  and  laimeot  the 

fate 
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fate  of  tHe  Ifraclites  who  were  obliged  to  make 

bricks  without   ftraw,    and   wHofe   backs   were 

fcDurged  by  their  tafk  mailers.     The  real  evils, 

that  men  fuffer,  are  not  in  truth  fo  great  as  they. 

.appear   in  thefe  exagerated    reprefentations    of 

them,   and  very  often,  perhaps,    to  -the  eye  of 

a  fpe^tator:    nay,  the  greateft  of  thern  are  not 

jgrcater  than  thole  which,  njipn  imppfe  voluntarily 

pn  themfelvejs,  whilft  they  compUin  loudly  of< 

-cviils  far  Icfs,  wliiph  the  .  condition^  of  humanity 

dmpofe  on  them.     I  might  bring  examples  from 

ithikk  who  row  in  gallies,  or  dig  in  mines,  for 

hire;,  from   rhofe  who   condemn  themfelves  to 

Tj[»&tl\eir  whole  liveftin  aufterities  like  the  fathers 

of  La  Trapp?,  of  in  tormfents  like  the  Faquiiis 

of , the,  eaft,  ort  motives  of  fuperftition ;  from  the  ie 

nn  whom  a  turn  of  unagiriation  can  take  off  the 

jfear  of  deftth,  and  rna^e  them  court  i^  before  it's 

time,   like  the  followers  oF  Odin,  \vho  fung  the 

prsfife  pf  it  in  their  hymns,  tvithefs  the  ode  of 

-^Qod  king  LoDBROG,  aiid  had  np  better  a  reafon 

fox  it  rfian  the  hope  of  drinking  beer  in  the  fcullsf 

of  their  enemies  it  the  palace  of  Odin.^ 

Thus  do  men  frequently  embrace,  by  choice; 
the  very  cviU  tk^y  .con^lain  of,  when  they 
Imppen  to  them  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  things, 
and  fometimes  .even  death  itfelf,  for  which  they 
iave,  by  na^tiujej  the  ftrongeft  averfioh.  Thus 
too  they  devot-c  .the^r  whole  lives  to  real  and 
/Conftaot  raifery,  whidi  is  no  part  of  the  general 
natural  ftate  of  mankind.  In  (hort,  their  greateft 
.evils  are  from  themfelves,  not  from  God,  which 
Jnight  be  Ihewn  in  innumerable  inftances.  True 
It  is,  that  they  are  fometimes  involved,  in  ge- 
neral calamities,  which  they  can  neither  forefce 
iior  prevent,  fiwii  as  inundations,  earthquakes^ 
peftilences,  and  the  entire  devaftations  of  king- 
-doms  or  provinces  by  fav^e  ^nd  barbarous 
€  c  ^  people/ 
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people,  like  tlie  Huns  bf  old,  or  the  ^plniarcfs 
in  later  ages.  But  thefe  calamities  are  rare. 
They  may  be  confidered  as  chafti'fements ;  fen: 
chaftifements  are  reafonable,  when  there  are  any 
to  be  amended  by  partaking  them^  or  by  beittg, 
at  leaft,  fpeclators  of  them.  They  rfiafy  be  con- 
fidered as  the  mere  efFcds,  natural  thb  cbntingenf, 
of  matter  and  motion  in  a  material  fyftem,  put 
into  motion  under  certain  general  laws.  If  they 
arc  feen  in  the  firft  light,  they  fhould  teach  man^ 
kind  (o  adore,  and  to  fear  thiat  provfdence  which 
governs  tiie  world  by  particular  as  welt  as  general 
difpenfations.  If  they  are  feen  in  the  fecond, 
they  (hould  fuggeft  fome  other  reiledVifons^  which 
are  not  without  thefr  trtilrify  hei'ther.-         i 

Necessary  agents  enfploy  all  their   powers 
conformably  to  the  Taws  of  mitfrty  in  promoting 
the  fame  end,  that  is,  in  catty rng  on  the  phyfiotl 
fyftem.     So  rational   agents   ftoflM   emf)Ioy   ajl 
tlieir  facilities  in  preferving  the  order  of  the  moral 
fyftem,  which  reafon  difcovers  to  be  their  com- 
mon duty,  and  reafon  and  experience' to  be  their 
common  vnterert.     There  aire  great  deviations  iti 
both,  with  a  double  difference  relatively  to  the 
llate  of  mankind.     The  former  are  whoHy  indc?- 
pendent,    the  latter  in  great  meafare  dependent 
on   man,    notwithftanding   the   ftrength    of    his 
pafiions,  and  the  weaknefs  of  his  reafon?.     The 
former  are  not  only  rare,  atifd  tile  latter  frequent  j 
but  the  confequences  of  the  latter  become  muck 
more  fatal  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind  in  ge- 
neral, than  tliofe  of  tFie  former.     From  hence  tt 
refults  very  evidently   that  the  wifdom  of  God, 
which  you  may  call  his  goodnefs,  has  given  man 
by  v/hat  is  in  his  power  very  ample  means  to 
make  himfelf  amends  for  that  which  is  out  of  his 
power.     Atheifts  and  divines  find  fault  with  tlic 
y hole.    They  cannot,  or  they  will  not  conceive^ 
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tjiat  tlie  feeming  imperfection  of  the  parts  is 
neceflary  to  the  real  perfedion  of  the  whole. 
The  entire  fcheme  of  the  works  of  God  mull  be 
ajtered  to  pleafe  them.  Nothing,  even  incon- 
venient to  thefe  delicate  perfons,  muft  be  fufFered 
in  it.  They  muft  be  phyfically  invulnerable, 
and  morally  impeccable,  or  the  divine  providence 
ipuft  interpofe  continually  to  fhield  every  par*- 
ticular  man  frorn  evils  of  one  fort,  and  to  check 
him,  like  tiie  daemon  of  Socrates,  when  he  is 
about  to  pommit  thofe  of  another.  This  is  all 
they  modeftly  require ;  and  of  the  want  of  this 
they  complain  perpetually,  as  they  pretend,  the 
divine  at  leaft  does  fo,  that  they  have  a  right  to 
do,  becaufe  God  appeals  to  man  for  the  equity  of 
his  proceedings. 

Let  us  be  convinced,  however,  in  oppofition 
to  atheifts  and  divines,  that  the  general  ftate  of 
mankind  in  the  prefent  fchepie  of  providence  is 
a  flate  not  only  tolerable,  but  happy.  Without 
having  Wollaston*s  ballajice,  wherein  he 
weighs  happinefs  and  mifery  even  to  grains  and 
fcruples,  we  may  pronounce  that  there  is  much 
more  good  than  evil  in  it ;  and  prove  what  we 
pronounce  even  by  his  authority,  and  that  of  all 
thofe  who  deny  it  like  him,  if  any  fuch  authority 
can  be  wanting.  It  is  plain  that  every  man  has 
more  good  than  evil  in  adtual  enjoyment,  or  in 
profpeft,  fince  every  man  prefers  exifting  as  he 
is  to  non-exiftence,  and  fince  none  of  them,  not 
thofe  who  fufFer  the  worft  accidents  in  life,  are 
willing  to  abandon  it,  and  to  go  out  of  the  ftate 
thefe  declaimers  reprefent  to  be  fo  miferable. 
The  propofition  may  be  advanced  thus  generally j^ 
becaufe  there  are  very  few  examples  to  the  conr 
trary,  and  thofe  are  of  men  run  mad  by  diftem- 
per,  or  made  fo  by  fome  prevailing  enthufiafm. 
J^either  will  it  av^il  to  fay  that  the  dcfirc  of  life 
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and  the  fear  df  death  are,  one  the  greateft  iinr 
perfedion,  and  the  other  the  greateft  evil  of 
our  human  ftate ;  fince,  whatever  they  are,  and 
from  whence  foever  they  arife,  they 'would  leffen 
in  all  cafes,  and  ceafc  in  many,  if  the  condition 
of' mankind  were  truly  fuch  as  it  is  reprefentcd.' 
"What  our  author's  circumftahces  were  of  any 
kind  I  am  ignorant.  But  whatever  they  were,  I 
am  perfuaded,  you  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that 
any  charitable  perfon  vvho  had  offered  to  cut  his 
throat,  in  order  only  to  deliver  him  from  the 
miferies  he  complained  of  in  fuch  lamentable 
'  terms,  would  have  been  very  ilf  received.  But 
I  haften  to  wind  up  and  to  include  the  hints,  for 
they  are  no  more,  which  occur  to  fne,  and  which 
I  think  proper  to  give  you  concerning  the  general 
and  ufual  ftate  of  mankind.  ■  -  . 


LL 


I  SAY  then,  that  if  men  come  helpkfs  into  tlfic 
world  like  other  animals;  if  they  require 
even  longer  than  other  animals  to  be  nurfed  an^ 
feducated  by  the  tender  inftindt  of  their  parents, 
and  if  they  are  able  much  later  to  provide  for 
themfelves ;  it  is  becaufe  they  have  more  to  learn 
and  more  to  do ;  it  is  becaufe  they  are,  prepared 
for  a  more  improved  ftate  axid  for  greater  hap-^ 
pinefs.  Senfe  and  inftin<5^  dkcd  all  animals  to 
their  feveral  ends.  '  Some  of  them  profit  more* 
by  experience,  acquire  more  knowledge,  an4 
think  and  reafon  better  than  others  both  in  dif- 
ferent fpecies  and  in  the  fame.  Man  is  at  the 
liead  of  thefe,  he  profits  ftill  more  by  experience, 
he  acquires  ftill  more  knowledge^  he  thinks  amf 
•  •        .  '  ■         reafons 
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reafons  better  than  all  other  animals ;  for  he  who 
is  born  too  ftupid  to  do  fo,  is  not  a  hunua  crea- 
ture :  he  finks  into  an  inferior  fpecie^,  tho  he  be 
made  after  the  image  .of  man.  Klan  is  able  by  his 
jntelleAual  fuperiority  to  forefee,  and  to  provide 
more  efFedually  agauift  the  evils  that  thfeaten 
him^  as  well  ajs  to  procure  jo  himfelf  the  necefla- 
ries,  the  comforts,  and  the  pleafures  of  life.  All 
his  .natural  wants  are  eafily  fuppliecj,  and  God  hi^s 
proportioned  them  to  the  abilities  of  thofe  who  re- 
main in  the  lowed  form  of  rational  creatures. 
The  Tartar  under  his  tent,  and  the  Savage  in  his 
hut  enjoys  them.  Such  is  the  general  flate  of 
mankind.  Pf  what  then  do  we  complain  ?  His 
happinefe  exceed^  that  of  his  fellow  creatures,  at 
leaft  as  much  as  the  dignity  of  his  qature  exceeds 
the  digoity  of  theirs  :  and  is  not  this  enough  ? 

We  ought  to  think  that  it  is  enough  :  and  yet 
God  has  done  more  for  us.  He  has  made  us 
happy,  aad  he  has  put  it  into  our  power  to  make 
ourfelves  happier  by  a  due  fenfe  of  our  reafon^ 
which  kads  us  to  the  practice  of  moral  virtue  and 
of  all  the  duties  of  fociety.  We  are  defigned  to  ' 
be  fpcial,  aot  folitary  creatures.  Mutual  wants 
unite  U5 :  and  natural  benevolence  and  political 
order,  on  which  our  happinefs  depends,  are  founded 
in  them.  This  is  the  law  of  our  nature ;  and  tho 
every  man  is  not  able  for  different  reafons  to. 
difcern  it,  or  difcerning  it  to  apply  it,  yet  fo 
many  are  able  to  do  this  tlxat  they  ferve  as  guides 
to  the  reft.  The  reft  fubroit,  for  the  advantages 
they  find  in  this  fubmiilion.  They  learn  by  expe- 
rience that  fervitude  to  law  is  real  liberty,  and  that 
the  regulation  of  pleafure  is  real  happinefs.  Plear 
fures  are  the  objejSts  of  felf-loye,  happinefs  that 
ofreafon.  Reafoh  is  fp  far  from  depriving  us  of 
riie  firft,  that  happinefs  confifts  in  a  feries  of  them : 
^nd  as  this  can  be  neither  attained  nor  enjoyed 
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fecurely  out  of  fopicty,  a  due  ufe  of  our  reafoq 
makes  fecial  and  felf-love  coincide,  or  even  be- 
pome  in  efFeft  the  time.  The  condition  wherein 
we  are  born  and  Bred,  the  very  condition  fo  mucli 
complained  of  prepares  us  for  this  coincidence, 
the  foundation  of  all  human  happinefs;  ardour 
whole  nature,  appetite,  paflion  and  reafoa  concur 
to  promote  it.  As  our  parents  loved  themfelves 
in  us,  fo  we  love  ourfelves  in  our  children,  and  in 
thofe  to  whom  we  are  mpft  nearly  related  hy  blood. 
Thus  far  inftinft  improves  felf-jpve.  Reafon  im- 
proves it  further.  \Ve  loye  ourfelves  in  our 
neighbours,  and  in  our  friends  too,  with  Tally's 
leave;  for  if  friendlTiip  is  fcjrmed  by  a  kind  of 
fympathy,  it  is  cultivated  by  good  offices.  Reafon 
proceeds.  We  love  ourfelves  in  loving  the  poli- 
tical body  whofe  rnembers  we  are,  and  we  love 
,  ourfelves  wheri  we  extencj  our  benevolenc^  to  ^U 
piankind.      ' 

These  are  the  genuine  efFe(5ts  of  reafon,  thefe 
are  the  pu'rpofes  for  which  \t  was  given  us,  and 
nothing  more  trifling,  nor  more  abfurd,  can  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  thofe  who  have  prefumed 
to  cenfure  the  'providence  of  God,  than  what 
TuLLY  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cotta,  in  the 
fhird  book  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  "  I  know  not,"  is  this  pontiff  made  tQ 
fay,  *•  whether,  it  had  not  been  better  for  man- 
**  kind  to  have  had  no  reafoning  faculties  at  all, 
•'  fincc  they  are  hurtful  to  fo  many,  and  profita- 
**  ble  to  fo  few,  than  to  have  had  them  fo  bounti- 
**  fully  and  fo  profufely  bellowed*."  FoolJfh 
and  prophane  !  Fire  ferves  for  feveral  neceflary 
Vfes,  amono;  the  reft  tp  v/arm  us,  ar^d  fenfitive 

'         expe- 

•  Hand  fcio  an  melius  fucrit  humano  generi  motiim  iftum 
celercm  coeiiationis,  aciinlcD,  foIerrian»,  qo»m  ratianeni  vaca- 
tiius,  quoniam  pellifera  (ic  iiiultis,  adniodum  paucis  falutan&i 
fi^Q  duri  onmino,  cjuaiu  taiii  xn unified,  ct  tarn  largd  dan\ 
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experience  teaches  us  to  diftinguifh  between 
warming  and  burning,  in  the  manner  and  degree 
'wherein  we  employ  it.  Shall  we  renounce  the 
ufe  of  i^,  and  complain  that  there  is  fuch  an  ele- 
rnent,  becaufe  it  burns  us  when  we  employ  it 
ill,  or  when  we  negledt,  in  employing  it  well, 
the  precautions  and  attentions  that  are  neceflary  ? 
Juft  fo  (for  we  may  transfer  this  material  image 
to  an  intellcftual  fiibjedt,  much  more  properly" 
than  fuch  images  are  ufually  transferred  to  (uch 
fubjccts  by  metaphyficiang)  juft  fo,  I  fay,  hu^ 
man  reafon  is  given  for  feyeral  neceffary  ufes, 
and  principally  to  lead  us  to  all  the  happinefs  we 
are  made  capable  of  attaining,  by  a  proper  appli- 
cation of  it,  which  rational  experience  is  fufficient 
to  teach  us.  This  comparifon  is  more  juft  tlian 
that  which  Cotta  makes,  and  Bayle  has  copied^ 
of  the  Suprerne  Being  to  a  phyfician,  who  pre- 
Icribes  wine  tq  a  patient  that  he  knows  will  drink 
it  too  ftrong,  and  perifli  by  the  ufe  of  it.  Neither 
the  ftrength  of  pur  reafori,  nor  the  too  frequent  ufe 
of  it,  but  the  contrary,  are  to  be  apprehended  :  and 
if  the  fick  man's  wine  muli  be  mingled  with  water 
to  do  him  good,  reafon^  the  medicina  animi,  muft  be 
employed  pure  and  unmixed.  The  other  fimilies, 
which  thefe  academicians  employ,  are  as  imperii- 
Tient  as  this,  and  might  be  (hewii  very  eafily  to 
be  fo,  if  it  were  worth  our  while.  But  no  man^^ 
who  is  not  already  devoid  of  reafon,  will  be  in- 
duced by  them  to  renounce  this  noble  gift,  where- 
in the  dignity  of  our  nature  confifts,  becaufe  it 
becomes  hurtful  when  we  ^pply  it  ill;  or  through 
negligence,  or  through  afFedation,  or  through  de- 
fign,  even  when  we  apply  it  well.  It  was  ap- 
plied rather  impertinently  than  hurtfuUy,  to  main- 
fain  .ftoical  apathy ;  for  it  was  not  given  to  de- 
|Uoy^  but  tp  dire(^  and  govern  the  paflions ;  tq 
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make  them  as  berkficial  as  they  are  neceffary  in 
the  hunaan  fyftem  ;  to  make  a  Piso  of  a  Cata- 
LiNE*/and  a  ^rwtus,  I  ri^ean  the  firft,  of  a 
Caesar.  But  it  was  applied  very  hurtfully  ;  in- 
deed, ani  is  fo  ftill  by  thofe  who  employ  all  the 
reafon  they  have  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  men,  to 
bribe,  to  feduce,  to  argue,  to  deceive,  or  to  force 
ihem  out  of  their  properties^  or  their  liberties,  and 
to  make  an  whole  community  become  the  vaflals 
of  a  fatftion  of  men,  or  of  one  man.  This  in  po- 
Ktics.  In  religion  it  was  applied  very  hurtfully^ 
and  it  is  fo  ftiil  by  atheifts  and  divines,  whilfl  the 
former  endeavour  by  fophifm  and  declamation  to 
cenfure  the  works  of  God,  and  the  order  of  his 
providence,  to  deftroy  the  belief  of  his  exiftencp, 
and  to  baniih  all  fenfe  of  religion ;  and  whilft  the 
latter,  who  join  very  heartily  iq  the  fame  cenfure, 
would  be  thought  to  jullify  the  divine  attributes 
againft  the  common  accufation,  and  to  prproote 
the  interefts  of  religion  by  this  juilification. 

A  moft  unncceflary  juilification  furely  I  if  they 
did  not  make  it  neceflary  ;  fince  God  leads  us  by 
the  natural  ftate,  in  which  we  ftswid  at  firft,  into 
.  the  road  of  happinefs,  and  leaves  us  to  die  coji- 
duA  of  a  fufficient  guide,  that  is  of  our  reafoa»  af- 
terwards. It  would  be  falfe  to  fay,  as  Sekeca 
fays,  fomewhere  in  one  of  tlie  rants  of  the  portic, 
that  we  ov;i3  our  virtue  to  ourfelves,  not  to  God, 
It  would  be  equally  falfe  tp  fay,  that  we  owe  our 
happuiefs  to  ourfelves,  not  to  God.  But  this  may 
be  faid  with  truth,  that  God,  when  lie  gave  us 
reafon,  left  us  to  our  free-will  to  make  a  proper, 
or  improper,  ufe  of  it :  fo  tliat  we  are  obliged  to 
our  Creator  for  a  certain  rule  and  furKcient  means 
of  arriving  at  Iiappinefs,  and  have  none  to  blame 
but  purfelves,  when  we  fail  of  it.  It  is  not  rea- 
fon, but  perverfe  will,  that  makes  us  fall  Hiort  of 

attainably 
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attainable  happinefs.    The  rule  is  fo  certain,  and 
the  meai)S  fo  fufficient,  that  they  who  deviate  from 
them  are  felf-condemned  at  the  time  they  do  fo  ; 
for  he,  who  breaks  the  taw  of  nature,  or  ofhi^ 
country,  will  concur  to  preferve  them  inviolate 
from  others.      As  a  member  of  fociety,  he  ac- 
knowledges t)ie  general  rule.     As  an  individual, 
he  endeavours  to  be  a  particular  exception  to  itl 
He  is  determined  in  both  cafes  by  felf-love.  That 
active  principle,  inflaming  and  inflamed  by  hij? 
paflions,  prenes  on  to  the  apparent  good  which  is 
the  objed  of  them :  and  if  reafon,  a  kfs  adlive 
principle,  which,  inftead  of  impelling,   requires 
to  be  impelled,  and  to  whom  it  belongs  to  be 
confuUed.in  the  choice,  as  well  as  in  the  purfuit, 
of  an  objedt,  is  called  in,  it  is  called  in  too  late, 
and  is  made  the  drudge  of  the  will,  predeterpnined 
by  paflion.     Thus  it  happens,  that  felf-love  and 
focial  are  divided,    and  fet  in  oppofition  to  one 
another  in  the  conduft  of  particular  men,  whilfl^ 
.in  the  making  laws,  and  in  the  regulation  of  go- 
vernment, they  continue  to  be  the  fame.   As  long 
as  they  do  fo,  the  happinefs  of  mankind  is  abun- 
flantly  provided  for  and  fecured,  in  their  feveral 
focieties  ;  and,  notwitliftanding  the  phyfical  evil^ 
to  whiph  the  members  of  ifiefe  focieties  may  ftand 
fometimes  expofed,  every  reafonable  man,  every 
man  who  is  not  a  difciple  of  fuch  a  whining  philo- 
fopher  as  Wollaston,  nor  fuch  a  prefumptucusi 
divine  as  Clarke,  will  confefs  that  fuch  a  ftate  is" 
as  happy  not  only  as  human  eye  ever  faw,  or. 
human  ear  ever  heard,  but  as  the  heart  of  man^cai^ 
conceive  to  belong  to  humanity.;  and  much  more 
happy  than  creatures,  but  one  degree  above  thofc 
whom  they  defpife,  could  expedt  to  be. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  governments  fhift  and 

■  phange  net  only  their  adminiftrations,  but  their 
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ahe  work  of  Gpd,  and  by  making  men  better 
piake  them  liiappier.  When  thefe  are  corrupt,  the 
infedion  fpreads.  They  corrupt  the  people,  the 
people  them,  fecial  Icrve  is  extinguirtied,  ^nd  paf- 
(ion  divides  thofe  whprn  reafon  united.  When  the 
abufe  is  confined  within  certain  bounds,  ^the  con- 
dition of  many  men  may  be  happy,  and  that  of 
;2ill  may  be  ftill  tollerabje  c  and  when  the  abufe 
exceeds  fuch  degrees,  and  when  confufion  or  op- 
preflion  becomes  intoHerablc,  we  are  to  confider 
that  they  who  fufFsr  deferve  to  fufFer.  Good  go- 
vernment cannot  grow  exceflively  bad,  nor  liberty 
be  turned  into  flavery,  unlefs  the  body  of  a 
people  co-operate  to  their  own  ruin.  The 
laws,  by  which  focieties  are  governed  regard 
particulars,  and  individuals  are  rewarded,  or 
punifhed,  by  men.  But  the  laws  by  which  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  phyfi.cdl  world  is  governed, 
regard  generals :  and  communities  arj^  rewarded 
or  puniflied  by  God  accqrding  to  the  pature  of 
things  in  the  prdinary  pourfe  pf  hi^  providence, 
and  even  without  any  extraordinary  interpofition. 
Look  round  the  world  antient  and  modern,  you 
\yill  obferve  the  general  ftate  pf  mankind  to  in- 
creafe  in  happinef?,  or  decljne  to  mifery,  as  virtue 
or  vice  prevails  in  their  fevcral  focieties.  Thps 
the  author  of  nature  has  been  pleafed  to  conftitute 
the  human  fyftem,  and  he  muft  be  mad  wjio  think^ 
that  any  of  the  atheittipal,  theological,  or  philo- 
fophical  makers,  and  rqender^  of  worlds,  could 
have  conftitutcd  it  better.  The  faying  pf 
Alphonsus,  king  of  Caftile,  who  found  fo  many 
faults  in  the  cpqitruftion  of  the  material  world 
tliat  he  pronounced  himfelf  able  to  have  given  the 
fupreme  archited  a  better  plan,  has  been  heard 
with  horror  by  every  theiit,  Shall  we  hear  with- 
out horror  the  men  fpokeq  of  here,  when  they  find 
(apU  with  the  moral,  as  well  as   phyfical   plan, 
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when  they  found  accufations  againfl:  the  goodnefe^ 
juftice,  and  wifdam  of  God,  merely  on  thetr  pride^ 
when  they  aflume,  on  no  other  foundation,  that 
man  is  or  ought  to  have  been  the  final  caufe  of 
the  creation,  and  rail  as  heartily  at  providence  as 
Plutarch  reprefents  Epicurus  to  have  done, 
in  fliort,  when  they  go  fo  far  as  to  impute  to  Godi 
the  introdudlion  or  permiffion  of  thofe  very  evils 
which  neither  6od  is  anfwerabfe  for,  if  I.may  ufe 
fuch  an  expreflion,  nor  na  ure,  nor  reafon,  but 
our  own  perverfe  wills,  and  the  wrong  eledions 
we  make? 

I  cannot  hear  any  part  of  this  without  horror; 
and  therefore  if  I  had  N^alked  with  Wollaston  * 
in  fome  retired  field,  my  meditations  would  have 
been  very  different  from  Jiis,  niore  Juft,  and  more 
reverential  towards  tl*e  Supreme  Being.     I  (houlcf 
have  been:  very  fure  that  neither  lifelefs  matter  nor 
the  vegetative  tribe  have  any  reflex  thoughts,  nor 
any  fhouglits  at  alL     I  (hould  have  been  convin- 
ced that  the  faculty  of  thinking  is  given  to  fenfi- 
tive  animals,  as  we  dall  them,   in  a  lower  degree 
than  to  man.     But  I  (hould    not  have   been  con- 
vinced that  they  have  the  power  of  ewcifing  it  in 
refpedt  of  prefent  objefts  only.     The  contrary 
would  appear  to  me^  on  fome  occafions,  as  mani- 
feft  in  them,  or  in  fome  of  them,  as  it  appears  oi* 
others,    and  on  more,  in    the  man  who  is  bora 
dumb.     I  (hould  feel  the  (uperiority  of  my  fpe- 
cies,  but  1  (hould  acknowledge  the  community 
of  our  kind.     I  (hould  rouze  in  my  mind  a  grate- 
ful fenfe  of  thefe  advantages  above  all  others,  that  ^ 
I  am  a  creature  capable  of  knowing,  of  adoring, 
and  worshiping  my  creator,,  capable  of  difcovering 
his  will  in  the  law  of  my  nature,  and  capable,  of 
promoting  my  happinefs  by  obeying  it.     I  fliould 

acknow- 

^  Ibid.  p.  a©9; 
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acknowledge  thankftilly  that  I  ami  able,  by  the 
fuperiority  of  rily  intelleftual  faculties,  much  bet- 
ter than  my  fellow  creatures,  to  avoid  fonfie  evils 
and  to  foften  others,  which  are  common  to  us  and 
to  them.  I  fliould  cdnfefs  that  as  I  proved  myfelf 
more  rational  than  they  by  employing  my  rcafon 
to  this  purpofe,  fo  I  (hould  prove  myfelf  lefs  rati- 
tional  by  repining  at  my  ftate  here,  and  by  com- 
plaining that  there  are  any  unavoidable  evils,  f 
fhould  confefs  that  neither  perfe6t  virtue,  nor  pcr- 
fe<fl  happincfs  are  to  be  found  among  the  (bns  of 
men  :  and  that  we  ought  to  judge  of  the  continu- 
ance of  one,  as  we  may  judge  of  our  perfeveranpe 
in  the  other,  according  to  a  maxi/n  in  the  ethics 
of  Confucius  ;  not  by  this,  that  we  nearer  fell 
from  either,  fmce  in  that  fenfe  th^re  wouW  be  no 
one  good  nftr  no  one  tiappymari  in  the  world; 
but  by  this,  that  when  we  do  fall  we  r!fc  again, 

,and  purfue  the  journey  of  life,  in  the  fame  road. 
Let  us  purfue  it  contentedly,  and  learn  that,  as 
the  foftc-ft  pillow  on  which  we  can  ky  our  heads 
lias  be^n  faid  by  Mont  a  one  to  be  ignorance,  we 
may  fay  more  properly  that  it  is  rcfignation.  He 
alone  is  haf  py,  and  he  is  truly  fo,  who  can  (ay, 
ivelcorne  life  whatever  it  brings !  Welcome  death 
whatever  it  is  1-  "  Aut  transfert,  aut  finit.*'  If 
the  former,  ^e  change  our  ftate,  but  we  are  ftill 
the  creatures  of  the  lame  God.  He  made  u&  to* 
be  happy  here.  He  may  make  us  happier  in  ano- 
ther fyftem  of  Being.  At  leaft,  this  we  arc  furc 
of,  we  fhall  be  dealed  with  according  to  the  perfec- 
tions of  his  nature^  not  according  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  our  own.  Refignalion  in  this  inftancc 
cannot  be  hard  to  one  wlio  thinks  worthily  of  God, 

'nor  in  the  orther,  except  to  one  who  thinks  too 
highly  of  man.  That  you,  or  1,  or  even  Wol- 
L  ASTON  himfelf  fhould  return  to  the  earth  from 
i^'hence  wc  came,  to  the  dirt  under  our  feet,  or 

he 
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be  mingled  with,  the  ^(hes  of  thdfe    herbs  and 
planfs,  from  which  we  drew  nutrition   whilll  wc 
lived,  does  not  feem  any  indignity,  offered  to  our 
nature,  fmce  it  is  common  to  all  the  animal  kind: 
and  he,  who  complains  of  it  as  fuch,  does  not  fecai 
to  have  been  fet,  by  his  reafoning   faculties,  fb  far 
above  them  in  life,  as  todefcrve  not  to  be  levelled 
with  tiiem  at  death.     We  were  like  them  before 
our  birth,-  that  is  nothing.     So  we  ihall  be  on    this 
hypothefis  like   them  too  after  our  death,   that  is 
nothing.     What'   hardfhip   is   done    us?    N^ne, 
nnlcfs  it  be  an  hardship,   thait  we  are  not  iramor-' 
fal,  becaufe  wewifh  to  be  ftf,  and  flatter  ourfelves 
wiA  that  .exp^eftation.   .  As  well  might   that  eni- 
pcror  of  China  have  complaitied  of  his  difappoint- 
ment,  wfien  he  imagined,  he  had  bought  immor- 
tality  of  a   certain   impoftor^  who  pretended  to 
give  it,  and  then  died.^  If  this  hypotliefis  were 
true,  which  i  am  far  from  alTunfiing,  I  fhould  have 
ho  reafon  to  complain,  tho  having  tailed  exiflence^ 
t  might  abhor  non-entity.     Since  then  the  firfl: 
cannot  be  demon  ftra ted  by  reafon,  nor  the  fecond 
-be  reconciled  to  my  inward  fentiment,  let  me  take 
refrrge  in  rdignation  at  the  laft,  as  in  every  other 
sft  of  my  Itfe.     Let  otbexs  be   folicitous  about 
their  future  ftate,  and  frigbten,  or  flatter  themfelves 
as  prejudice,  imagination,  bad    health,  or  good 
lieaitti,  nay  a  lowering   cfay,  or  a  clear  fiTnfhine 
Ih^n  infpire  fhem  to  do.    Let  the  tranquillity  of 
my  mind  reft  on  this  Jmitioveable  rock^  that  my 
future,  as  well  as  my  prefent,  ftate  are  ordered  by 
an  Aliriighty  and  Allwife  Greator  ;  and  that  they 
are  equally  foolilh,  and  prcfumptuous,  who  make 
*imaginary  excurfions  into  fttturi-ty,  and  who  com*' 
plain  of  the  prdent. 

These  reflecflionS,    on  the  general  and  ufual 
ftate  of  raaokind,  may  be  caxrkd.  much    ftir- 

theiy 
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thcr,  and  more  may  be  added.  But  thefe 
are  fufficient,  and  I  proceed  to  plead  the  caufe 
of  God,  on  another  head,  againft  the  fame  confc- 
deratesi 


LlL 


IF  you  imj^ove  in  your  own  thoughts  the  hints 
difperfed  in  the  precedent  refledions,  you, 
tvhofe  good  under  Handing  is  undebauched  by  me- 
taphyfics,  will  fee  very  evidently  the  truth  of  thefe 
two  propofitions.  Firft,  that,  fiippofing  the  world 
we  inhabit  to  be  a  fcene  of  as  many  evils  as  it  is 
teprefented  to  be,  the  arguments,  drawn  from 
thence  againft  the  wifdom,  or  power,  or  goodnefs 
^f  God,  are  inconclufive.  God  is  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  univerfe,  nbt  of  this  world  alone^ 
^  fmall  and,  probably,  a  very  mconfiderable  part 
of  it :  fo  that,  if  there  was  really  more  evil  than 
good  in  this  part,  it  would  conclude  nothing 
againft  the  whole,  wherein  there  might  be  ftill 
much  more  good  than  evil,  nor,  confequently, 
againft  the  divine  attributes.  Secondly,  that 
there  is  even  in  this  world  fo  much  more  good  than 
evil,  and  the  general  ftate  of  mankind  is  fo  happy 
In  it,  that  the  exagerated  defcriptions  of  a  fuppoG- 
ed  contrary  (tate  would  make  no  impreflion 
againft  thefe  attributes,  if  men  had  not  been  in- 
duced to  think  moft  abfurdly,  that  God  could 
have  no  good  reafon  for  creating  them,  but  that  of 
communicating  happinefs  to  them,  and  happinefs 
fuch  as  they  would  have,  happinefs  without  alloy. 
The  accufation,  brought  againft  the  goodnefs  of 
God^  is  founded,  therefore^  on  a  falfe  reprefen-' 

tatk>0f 
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tatibh,  ahd  an   arbitrary    fuppofition.     Modern 
philofophers  are  more  to  be  blamed  on  this  ac- 
count, than  the  ancients.     They  have  a  nobler 
view  of  the  immenfeuniverfe.     They  know,  that 
this  planet  is  a  part  of  it.     How  then  can  they 
afliime,  that  this  part  was  tnade  for  one  fpecies  of 
the  animals  it  produces,  rather  than  for  the  whole 
fyftem  f     Divines  are  ftill  more  to  be  blamed  than  . 
mere  philofophers.      A  confederacy  with  atheitts 
becomes  ill  the  profeflbrs  of  theifm,  and  lefs  than 
any,  thofe  who  pretend  to  teach  it.     No  matter  : 
they  perfift,  and  having  done  their  bed,  in  con- 
cert with  their  allies,  to  deftroy  the  belief  of  the 
goodnefs  of  God,  they  endeavour  to  deftroy  that 
of  his  juftice,  which  is  a  further  article  of  their  al- 
liance.    I  have  faid  already,  that  left  the  bare  ex- 
iftence  of  phyfical  and  moral  evil  ftiould  not  af- 
ford the  atheifts  colour  enough  to  deny  the  being 
of  Godi  nor  the  divines  a  fufficient  foundation  to 
ereft  an  heaven  and  an  hell,  they  proceed  to  con- 
fider  thefe  evils  relatively  to  the  diftribution  of 
them^   and  they  pronounce  this  diftribytion  un- 
juft.     Their  declamations  are  heard  on  this  fub- 
jedl  with  a  double  advantage,  the  partiality  of 
love,  and  the  prejudice  of  averfion^     Men  are  apt 
to  pafs  eafily,    and  filently,  over  the  good,  and 
complain  loudly  of  the  evil  by  which  they  are  af- 
fedled  in  their  own  perfons,  or  in  the  perfons  of 
thofe  whom  they  approve.     As  eafily,  and  filently, 
do  they  pafs  over  the  evil,  which  they  never  think 
fufficient,  and  complain  loudly  of  the  good,  which 
they  always  think  too  much,    that  fells  to  thd 
(hare  of  thofe  whom   they  difapprove,    or  who 
Hand  on  any  account  in  op^ofition  to  them.     On 
fuch  motives  they  are  induced  to  charge  the  provi- 
dence of  God  with  injuftice.     But  here  the  confe- 
deracy breaks.     The  atheift  concludes  oncfs  more, 
that  there  is  no  God.  The  divine  ftill  maintains,  that 
Vol.  V.  D  d  there 
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there  is  one.  How  well  they  both  itipport 
the  charge,  how  cflfeftually  the  lattet  re-aflcrts 
the  juftice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  we  fare  now  to 
inquire :  and  I  perfuade  nnyfelf,  that  yda  will  be 
under  fome  furprife  to  find  a  charge  fo  ground- 
lefs,  that  has  been  fo  long  and  fo  clamoronfly 
brought,  and  an  hypothefis  fo  weak,  that  has  pre- 
vailed fo  long  and  fo  jgieherally  amotig  theifts.  I 
know  hot,  whether  the  natural  temper  and  dif- 
pofition  of  mankind,  by  which  we  niuA  account  for 
one,  or  the  political  and  private  interefts,  by  which 
we  muft  account  for  the  otKer^  will  take  off  this 
furprife  till  you  have  confidered  thefti  th<m>ug^iy, 
ill  their  rife  and  progrefs,  and  fdund  thtrti  to  be 
perrAanent  caufes  of  permanent  effeds*  Then, 
indeed,  your  furprife  will .  c^fe^  bicaufe  you 
will  find  nothing  in  this  cafo,  which  you  will  not 
find  in  many  others  \  that  is,  crrAr  efiabKihed  and 
perpetuated  'by  affedions,  paffions,  rntereft^  mi 
authority  among  men,  inop^itkmto  tbephthitft 
drftates  of  their  reafoii. 

That  good  men  are  often  unhaptpy,  and  tad 
nten  happy,  has  been  a  fubjed  of  iovdiftive,  ra- 
ther than  of  argument,  to  Epicurus,  toCotTA, 
and  to  others  among  the  anti^ents.  It  has  been 
too  hearly  fo  in  the  writings  of  fome  of  theitioderiis, 
and  little  lefs  in  thofe  of  Ibme  eminent  divines.  I 
have  quoted  Clahke  pn  feveral  occafidns.  I'linift 
cjuote  him  on  thi?.  In  his  Evidences  of  niuoral 
and  revealed  religion*,  as  well  as  in  his  Demon- 
ftratibn  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  Gtxlt,  he 
prelumcs  to  fay :  "  It  is  certain  and  neccffaiy, 
*'  even  as  certain  as  the  moral  tttttrbutes  of 
•'  God,"  (and  he  had  before  affirmed,  the  moral 
to  be  as  cffenti^l  to  the  divine  nature  as  th« 
tetural,  and,  tlierefore,  as  certaih  as  God's  exift- 
dice)    "  that  there  muft  be,    at  forac  time  or 

•*otlier, 
•  P*  '3!^-  .  t  P-  >3*» 
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"  otW^  fuch  a  revolution,  and  renovation,  of 
*'  things,,  ftich  a  foture  ftatc  of  exiftcnc^  of  th6 
^^  fame  pcrfoiTS  as  that,  by  an  exaft  diflribution 
**  of  rewards  and  punifhments  therein,  all  the 
5*  prefcnt  difordcrs,  and  inequalities,  may  be 
^*  iet  right,  and  ilAt  the  whale  fcheme  of  provi-. 
**  dence  may  appear  at  it's  confummation  to  be 
**  a  defigh  worthy  of  infinite  wifdom,  juftice,  aind 
*'  goodnefs."  At  it's  confummation;  for  it  ap- 
pears adtiially  unworthy  of  them,  as  thefe  men 
not  onty  imply,  but  fay.  The  hypothetical  cer- 
tainty and  necelfity  on  which  the  dodtor  is  wil- 
ling to  rifque  oiir  acknowledgment  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  or  our  denial  of  him,  is  founded  on  this 
affertfon  ;  **  tW  rewards  and  punifhments,  in 
**  general,  are  neceffary  to  fupport  the  honor  of 
**  God,  and  of  his  law  and  government ;"  and  on 
this  rfllumed  propofition  **  that  the  condition  of 
*'  mankind,  in  this  prefent  fiate,  is  fuch  that  the 
"  natural  order  of  things  is  perverted,  and  virtue 
•*  and  goodnefe  prevented  from  obtaining  their 
**  proper,  and  due  efFedts."  Audacious  ind  vain 
fopbift !  His  whole  chain  of  reafoning  from  the 
moral  attributes  of  God  downwards  is  nothing 
more  than  one  continued  application  of  moral  hu- 
man ideas  to  the  defigns  and  .condud  of  God  1 
and  ill  this  cafe,  he  affumes,  moft  prefumptuoufly, 
that  the  fcheme  and  order  of  things  which  God  has 
cftaWifhed  in  this  fyftem  of  ours  are  fuch  as  cannot 
be  reconciled,  even  to  the  notions  of  human  juf- 
tice. His  terms  have  a  .very  folemn  air  tliat  may 
impofe  on  the  unwary,  and  confirm  the  habitual 
prejudices  of  others.  But  he  who  analifes  them, 
•and  attends  to  the  fcnfe  of  them,  will  perceive  that 
more  abfurdity  cannot  be  fluffed  into  fo  few  words. 
To  begin  this  analife  v  let  us  confider  the  terms 
good  and  bad,  happy  and  unhappy,  as  they  ftand 
here  applied.  Men  will  be  ftever  agreed  about  the 
D  d  a  former 
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former ;  the  latter  can  never  be  afcertained  ;  a:nd^ 
confequently,  the  propofition  that  good  men  are 
unhappy,  and  bad  men  happy,  (hould  not  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  fenfe  in  v^hich  it  is  advanced,  and  as 
if  the  natural  order  of  things  was  perverted ;  for 
what  is  the  natural  order  of  things  ?  It  is  that  which 
the  author  of  nature  has  eftablilhed,  and  accord- 
ing to  which  evil  nv;7  happen  fometimes  to  the 
good,  and  good  to  the  bad :  but  according  to 
which,  likewife,  virtue  can  never  lead  to  unhappt- 
nefs,  nor  vice  to  happinefs.     It  is  falfe^  therefore, 
to  fay  that  the  natural  order  is  aftually  perverted, 
as  if  unhappinefs  was  really  become  the  confc- 
quence  of » virtue,  and  happinefs  of  vice,  in  the 
C9urfe  of  human  affairs.     But  now,  who  arc  the 
good  ?  >^ho  are  the  bad  ?  If  by  the  good  are  in- 
tended fuch  as  conform  themfelves  to  the  law  of 
nature,  and  by  the  bad  fuch  as  violate  this  law  ; 
the  words  are  very  equivocal,  and  muft  appear  fo 
in  their  applications.     Men  differ  in  nothing  more 
than  in  the  characters  they  impute  to  one  another, 
even  in  their  private  thoughts  :  and  when  they 
agree  the  mofl,   it  is  very  poffible  they  may  not 
judge  as  God  judges,  tho  they  pretend  to  judge 
by  the  fame  rule,  which  they  call  the  eternal  rea- 
fon  of  things.      Thofe  whom   they  adndiie  for 
great  atchievements,  they  call  great  j  thofe  who 
have  done  them  good,  they  call  good,  and  often 
confound  the  two.     So  that  the  jullice  of  divine 
providence  is  condemned,   or  acquitted,    on  tlic 
fallible  and  interefled  judgments  of  men. 

Such  indeed  they  are.  Go  back  to  the  early 
ages  of  the  world.  Confider  their  heroes  and 
their  demi-gods,  obferve  try  wliat  goodnefs  they 
acquired  the  honors  of  deification.  They  de- 
ftroyed  fometimes  robbers  or  wild  beafls.  Others 
of  them  fowed  corn^  planted  the  vine,  and  in- 
vented  ufeful  arts.      Did  thcfe  alone  conftitutc 

good 
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good  men  according  to  the  law  of  nature  ?     By 
no  means.     Not  even  the  laft.     Of  all  the  cardi- 
nal virtues,  fortitude  feems  chiefly  to  have  been 
cultivated  by  the  heroes  of  antiquity  :  and,  not- 
withftanding  fome  good  that  they  did,  their  rapes, 
their  duels,  their  battles,  the  injuries  they  ofFej:ed, 
and  the  vengeance  they  took,  made  them  at  once 
objefts  of  admiration,   and  plagues;  to  njankind^ 
When  we  defcend  to  later  ages,  more  enlightened 
by  philofophy,  and  more  renowned  for  wifdom  of 
goverriment,  we  find  the  charaAers  of  good  and 
bad  men  rather  more  equivocal,  and  much  honor 
done  to  jgreat  vice^^  as  well  as  to  great  virtues, 
according  to  the  ipodcs  ar)d  prevalent  paffions  of 
the  time,   which  fai\£tified,  by  the  help  of  pre- 
poffefliori  and  flattery^  fuch  acVons  as  right  tea- 
fon  can  npver  approve.     If  we  judge  l?y  this,  and 
by  this  alone  we  Ihould  judge  j    \yhat  fjiall  we 
think  of  thofe  Roman  and  Greejk  >yorthies,  for  irir 
ftance,  whofe  names  and  adlions  hav^  b?ep  .deli- 
vered down  by  their  hiftorians  fo  pompoufly  to 
pbfterity  f*     I  might  call  in  queftion  thechaftity 
of  Scipio,  and  the  fidelity  of  Reculus  to  his  p?^ 
role.     I  might  doubt  on  the  face  of  hiflory,  and 
without  any  mpre  particular  anecdotes,  whether 
Drusus  was  a-  lefs  faftious  citizen  than  Satur- 
N!NVs.     I  might  jbrihg  reafons  to%Kcufe,  perhaps 
to  juftify,  the  Gracphi.      I  might   prove,  by 
fonrie  letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  that  the  fe- 
cond  Brutus   was  the  vileft  of  ufurers.     But  { 
wave  ftich  particulars   as  we  have  not,   for  the 
mod  part,  fufficient  means  of  examining,  find  I  alk 
"  whether  the  bell  of  thefe  men,  in  the  bell  days 
of  the  Romin  or  Grecian  commonwealths,  were 
not  the  inllruments  of  ambition,  of  avarice,  of 
iTjjullice,  and  cruelty  ?  They  were  great  men  moll 
certainly,  but  their  goodnefs   was  often  probler 

maticaJj^ 
♦  Vid.  Au.  Gellium. 
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matical,  in  Greece  5s  well  as  at  Rome,  Whea 
revealed  religions  arofe,  a  true  one  like  the  chrif- 
tian,  a  falfe  one  like  the  Mahometan,  the  fame 
uncertainty  remained,  and  the  feme  fallacious 
judgments,  were  made  about  morality..  But  there 
arofe  tob  a  new  fort  of  goodnefs  at  the  fame  time, 
for  we  need  atterhpt  to  go  no  further  back  ;  and, 
isibout  this,  men  can  ncvei-  be  agreed.  The  chrif- 
tians  pafs  for  ill  men  among  the  mahometans,  the 
mahometans  among  the  chriflians;  the  fe^s  of 
Omar  and  Ali  cenfure  each  o^her;  we  tax  your 
church  with  fuperflition  and  idolatry ;  flie  taxes 
ours  with  herefy'and  fchifm :  ai^d  thus  contrary 
judgments  are  pafled  on  one  another,  not  only 
by  particular  men,  but  by  whole,  communities. 
It  may  be  faid,  that  thefe  judgments  are  not  paf- 
fed  as  generally,  and  as  rafqly,  as  I  pretend ; 
and  that  the  chrlftian,  'who  condemns  the  maho- 
metan,'  or  the  mahometah,  who  condemns  the 
thriftian  religion,  may  diftirigui(h  very  truly  at 
the  fame '  time  between  the.  good  pnd  th.e  bad 
men  of  the  contrary  party.  But  if  it  be  faid,  it 
will  net  hold  -,  for  the  new  fort  of  goodnefs  whicl^ 
h^s  been' mentioned  is  that,  not  only  as  much 
but  more  t]i'an '  moral  goodnefs,  by  a  regard  or 
difregard  to  which  thejuftice  of  Gpd,  in  the  dif- 
penfations  of  providence,  is  tried  in  every  reli- 
gion that  claims  the  prerogative  of  a  revealed 
fyftem,  and  according  to  which  it  is  aflTumed  that 
jn^n  will  bfe  rewarded  or  puniihed  hereafter. 
Such  has  been,  and  fuch'  is,  tho  fUtc  of  this 
matter.  .      ^' 

Let  us  confider  T\cxt  the  terms  h*ppy  and  un- 
happy. .  They  are  more  vague,  and  lefs  eafy  to 
be  afcertained  in  thejir  application  than  th^  ' 
Others.  Agreeable  fcnfations,  the  feries  where- 
of conftituies  happinefs,  muft  arife  from  health 
of  body,  tranquility  of  mind,  and  a  competency 

^-    ......      ^ 
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of  wealth.  Ap  ahfplqte  privatiop  of  all  tfiffe  ^c 
are  not  to  fupppfe.  The.  cafe  cannot  happen  \  o^ 
if  it  cwid,  an  inxmediate  eoid  would  t^e.  put  to  th^- 
miferable  being.  But,  how  (h^U  we  judge  for 
othpr  naen  of  the  feveral  degrees,  in  whifh  they 
enjoy  Sill  pr  any  of"  tl^efe  ?  How  ftall  vi(e  piake 
up  their  fcyejal  account^  pf  agreeable  ^nd  dif^-r 
grceable  fenfations,  and  pronounce  their  flate  to 
be,  according  to  the  balance,  tollefiihlc,  or  ^lappy^ 
or  very  happy  ?  To  pretend  to  it  is,  at  leaft, 
as  abfurd  as  to  pretend  to.  ine^fure  the  cjeg^ees  *of 
gpodaefs  \  fmce  neither  of  them  confiils  k)  much 
in  outward  fliew  as  it  dpes  in  the  inwar^i  fenti- 
nient  :  and  yet,  without  being  able  tp  rnefifure 
both,  what  fancy,  what  pragmatical  prefun^ption 
is  it  to  pretend,  in  aqy  fqrt,  to  judge  qf  prqvir 
dential  difpenfations,  even  fuppoAng  tliem  to  be 
ihofe  of  particular  proyidenjjes  ? 


LIIl. 


W^  will  enter,  if  you  pleafe,  ftrft  into  fome 
refleAVpns  on  the  general  tendency  of 
virtue  and  vice  to  promote  happiqefs;  ^nd  affer 
that  into  a  mqre  particular  detail.  J  think  then, 
that  health  of  body  is  pretty  equally  diftributecl, 
to  good  men  and  bad,  whether  je\¥s,  chriftians, 
turks.  Of  infidels.  In  this  refpeA  loo  the  good 
are  likely  to  have  in  themfelves,  and  in  their 
ppifterity,  much  the  advgptage.  But,  bcfides,  if 
health  and  vigpur  of  body  were  to  be  found  mpr^ 
commonly  among  the  wicked  than  the  good,  it 
might  appear  to  be,  like  other  inftances  of  prof- 
perity,  the  caufe,  it  will  never  appear  to  be  the 
effe(fl,  of  vice. 

Tran- 
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Tranquillity  bf  mind  is  the  infeparable 
companion  of  virtue,  that  adds  relifli  and  favor 
to  all  the  comforts,  and  takes  off  their  bitter 
tafte  from  all  the  misfortunes,  of  life.  '  It  is  the 
health  of  the  mind.  Without  this,  no  intellec- 
tual joy  can  be  tafted,  as  without  the  other  no 
corporeal  pleafurc.  The  virtuous  man  looks  back 
with  complacency,  and  feels  the  truth  of  that 
faying  of  Tully:  **  a  ^ood  confcience  is  the 
*'  •  great'  theatre .  of  virtue".  The  prefent  fatisfys 
him,  and  the  future  gives  him  no  alarm.  The 
fecond  Brutus  exclaimed^  that  virtue  was  an 
empty  name.  Stoical  virtue  was  little  better; 
nor  his,  in  particular,  any  more  than  a  malk  that 
hid,  under  an  appearance  of  apathy,  the  moft 
violent  and  the  vileft  paffions,  like  the  fan<Jtity  of 
fiiveral  antient  and  modern  faints,  who  have  im- 
pofed  on  the  chriftiah  world.  But  true  moral  vir- 
tue is  fomething  very  real.  It  is  the  caufe  of  our 
Jiappinefs,  it  maintains  the  tranquility  of  human 
life.  If  happinefs  be  a  feries  of  agreeable  fenfa- 
tions,  the  lefs  this  feries  is  expofed  to  interruption, 
the  more  happy  we  are.  But  it  muft  be  expofed 
to  perpetual  interruptions,  if  that  which  caufes^ 
§nd  maintains*  it,  be  not  in  our  power.  Virtue  is 
,fo :  and  thus  virtue  may  be  fald,  without  any  pa- 
radox, to  be  'it*s  own  reward*/  If  it  has  no  re- 
ward from  wifhout,  it  rewards  itfelf  by  inward, 
and  therefore  independent  tranquillity. 

-  Good  men  rfiay  have  commonly  a  lefs  ftiare  in 
the  advantages  of  fortune,  as  they  are  lefs  likely 
to  ufe  the  means  of  acquiring  them,  but  then 
they  want  thern  lefs  :  and  tho  it  be  a  faffe  thought, 
which  Seneca  makes,  the  divinity  employ,  **  that 

"  their 

*  Hoc  dabitis,  ut  opinor,  (it  modo  fi  aliquid,  tik  beatuni»  id 
oportere  totuni  poni  in  poteflate  fapientis.  h^am  G  aniiiti  vita^ 
Liata  poicft,  ,bcata  cfTe  non  poteft.  .  Toll,  dc  fin.  L.  ^j. 
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"  their  happinefs  confifts  in  wanting  no  happi- 
**  nefs*",  yet  it  is  true,  that  their  happinefs  is 
enhanced,  as  well  as  fecured,  by  a  great  indepen- 
dence on  every  thing  external ;  and  the  fame  Se- 
neca fays,  fome  where  elfe,  moll  divinely  well, 
that  he  placed  the  good  things  he  enjoyed  within 
his  reach,  and  yet  at  fuch  a  diftance  that  fortune 
might  take,  but  could  not  tear,  them  from  him. 
The  good  man  flakes  his  thirft  >^ith  a  moderate 
draught  of  outward  profperity.  '  The  chalice  of 
the  wicked  man  is  never  fufficient,  be  it  never  fo 
large :  and  to  all  his  paflions,  as  well  as  to  his 
avarice,  **  nefcio  quid  curtae  femper  abcft  rei." 
There  is  a  fragment  amopg  Plutarch's  Mifcel- 
lanies,  where  fortune  and  vice  arc  introduced  like 
the  contra(5lers,  who  appear  and  make  their  of- 
fers, when  any  public  work  is  to  be  let  out. 
Fortune  boafts,  that  iTie  can  take  from  men  every 
outward  good,  and  bring  upon  them  every  out- 
ward evil.  Vice  repHes  that  this  is  true,  but  that 
it  is  not  fufficient  to  make  them  miferable,  unlefs 
fhe  gives  her  afliftance;  whereas  flie  is  able  to 
render  them  fo  without  the  alfiftance  of  fortune, 
and  in  fpite  of  all  her  endeavours  to  mak^  them 
happy. 

Thus  heathen  philofbphers  taught  mankind^ 
and  there  was  no  need  of  defending  the  provi- 
dence of  God  againft  Zeno,  nor  Aristotle. 
The  former  held,  that  there  was  no  real  good 
but  virtuef.  The  latter,  that  health  of  body,  and 
the  external  advantages  of  fortune,  might  be 
reckoned  among  the  good  things  of  life,  but  that 
they  were  fuch  in  a  degree  very  far  below  thofe 
that  refult  from  virtue.  Happinefs,  therefore, 
fell  folely  to  the  (harp  of  good  nien,  according 

to 

*  Intus  omne  pofui  bonum.    Non  carcre  felicitate  feiicitan 
vcftracft.    DeProvicJ. 
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to  the  ftoicians ;  or  principally  to  them,  according^ 
t9  the  peripatetics*  ;  and  this  was  indeed  a  noble 
conteft.  Chriftians  are  far  from  having  any  fucb. 
If  they  do  not  aflume  that  health,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  fortune,  cpnftitute  happinefe  folely,  they 
aflume  that  it  is  conftituted  principally  by  thcfe  > 
fince  on  the  want  which  good  men  have  fometimes 
of  thefe  they  accufe  God  of  injuftice.  They  pre- 
tend to  keep  an  account  between  God  and  man, 
to  barter  fo  much  virtue,  or  fo  many  a£ts  of 
devotion,  againft  fo  many  degrees  of  honor,  of 
power,  of  riches  •,  and  to  liave  their  piety  pur- 
chafed  by  the  gratification  of  their  paflions. 
If  God  exads  the  duty,  he  muft  pay  the  price. 
If  he  does  not  pay  in  this  life,  he  muft  pay  it  \x\ 
another.  Till  that  time,  they  give  him  credit: 
and  if  he  does  not  pay  it  then,  he  is  an  iinjuft  and 
cruel  being'  I  will  crayon  out  a  pidure  on  this 
pccafion  in  imitation  of  thofe  Cleantjies  ufed  to 
drjtw  when  he  difputcd  againft  the  partiz^ns  of 
volupty.  Let  ^11  good  chriftians,  to  denot:e  their 
goodnefs  and  the  juftice  of  God,  be  fat  j^nd  jolly 
like  cjinons  in  the  Lutrin.  Let  them  be  feat^ 
on  thrones  .with  diadems  on  their  heads,  fceptfcs 
in  their  hands,  and  purple  robes  pn  their  (houl- 
djers.  Let  the  virtues,  like  fo  many  cupids  in 
Albano's  piftures,  nm  about  the  landfcape, 
bufy  in  the  fervice  of  their  mafters.  Let  juftice 
lead  the  wicked  like  (laves  with  retorted  arms,  and 
dpwn-caft  eyes,  to  their  footftools.  Let  tempe- 
rance ferve  pyramids  of  ortolans  and  briqimers  of 
tockay  on  their  tables.  Let  moderation  oflfer,  and 
they  receive,  facts  filled  ^ith  gold  and  filver,  and 

bafkets 

^  Pagnant  (loici  cum  periptiteticis.  Alteri  negant  quidqutm 
jefle  bonum  nifi  quod  honeftum  fit.  Alteri  piuriibuni  fe,  et 
irrge  long6que  plurimuai  tpbuere  boneftati  ;  led  tamen  ft  ta 
corpore,  et  exira,  effc  quaedani  bona.  Certamen  honeftuffl, 
et  difputatio  fplendida.     Tyi«L.  de  ^.^L*  :(. 
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biikets  (uUofdianibndsand  rubies.  In  die  mldft, 
a^d  front,  of  the  piece  let  the  great  Lama  of  the 
eail  be  pkced  on  an  higher  throne  than  the  reft^ 
if  it  be  fent  to  fome  tartarian  temple:  his  youngec 
brother  of  the  weft,  if  it  be  fent  lo  St.  Peter's 
church  at  Rome :  his  ^race  of  Canterbury,  or  my 
lord  o£  London,  if  it  be  fent  to  St.  Paul*s;  and 
LuTHM,  or  Calvin,  if  it  be  fent  to  any  other 
religious  allembly  of  chriftians  in  thcfe  parts  qf 
the  world. 

Having  faid  thus  much  to  (hew  the  general 
tendency  of  virtue  to  promote  the  inward  and 
real  happinefs  pf  mankind,  in  oppofition  to  di- 
vines, and  atheifls,  who  riiake  •  it  confift  fo  much 
in  outward  enjoyments,  that  «very  diminution  of 
thefe,  in  the  ciircumllances  of  every  reputed  good 
man,  is  an  inftance  brought  in  proof  of  the  unjuft 
difpenfatbns  of  providence ;  1  proceed  to  take  no- 
tice of  fonie  particular  inftances  that  have  been  fo 
brought.  They  will  ferve^  I  think,  to  fliew  that  God 
is  wife,  and  man  a  fool  ^  and  tlmt,*  of  all  fook, 
the  moft  prefumptuou?,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  moft  trifling,  are  metaphyfical  philofophers 
and  divines. 

I  neither  deny  Yior  affirm,  particular  providen- 
ces. The  fuppofition  of  fuch  has  given  occafion 
tp  much  lying,  tp  much  flattery,  to  much  uneha- 
Titablenefs,  to  much  fuperflition,  and  enthuTiafm. 
When  the  votive  pidtures  pf  thofe  v  ho  had  ef- 
caped  being  drowned  were  fliewq  to  Diagoras 
at  Samothracia,  he  aflced  where  the  piAures  were 
of  thofe  who.  had  perifhed.  at  fca  ?  The  atheift 
believed  no  providence,  for  he  believed  no  God, 
The  priefts  would  not  have  been  overmuch  cou- 
cerned  to  convince  him  of  a  general  providence, 
but  they  would  have  produced  their  legends  as 
well  as  their  relics  to  prove  to  him  the  particular 
poyidcnces  by  which  their  votaries  had  been 
^  favcd 
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favcd.  I  enter  here  no  further  into  the  difcuflion 
of  this  point.  But  this  I  iky,  that  the  phyfical 
and  moral  fyftems  have  no  need,  like  the  bung- 
ling works  and  imperfect  inftitutions  of  men,  tp 
be  carried  on  by  frequent  interpx)fitions  and  par- 
tial direftions,  that  they  may  continue  to  anfwcr 
the  intent  of  the  maker.  The  ordinary  courfe  of 
things,  preferved  and  condudled  by  a  general  pro- 
vidence, confirms  what  the  law  of  reafon  and  of 
nature  teaches  us.  The  law  is  not  only  given, 
but  executed.  The  authority  of  the  lawgiver 
makes  it  our  duty,  the  fanftipns  make  it  our  inte- 
reft  to  obey  the  law :  and  thcfe  fanftions ,  hav« 
their  efFeft  fo  often,  that  they  leave  no  doubt  con- 
cerning them.  They  have  their  effeift  as  often  a$ 
it  is  neceflary  in  tcrrorem.  In  imitation  of  provi- 
dential government,  human  government  goes  no 
further :  and  yet  there  are  a  parcel  of  little  tyrants 
who  find  fault  with  the  former  for  going  no  far- 
ther. God  punWhes  to  reform,  as  far  as.  our 
nature,  ^nd  his  fcheme,  permit.  They  are  angry 
that  he  is  not  as  angry  as  they  are,  that  every 
criminal  is  not  racked  on  the  wheel,  and  that  he 
does  not  ptmifh  to  exterminate.  Let  us  defcend 
to  particular  inflanccs  that  are  urged  againft  the 
juftice  of  God,  in  order  to  prove  it,  and  to  con- 
firm what  has  been  faid  concerning  good,  and  bad, 
happy,  and  unhappy  men. 


LIV. 

TULLY  lies  flill  open  before  me,  and  there 
1  find  many,  inflanccs  of  this  fort  produced 
by  CoTTA  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they 
were  decifive.     Why  did  the  two  Scipios  fall  in 

Spain, 
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Spdin,  and  MARCfiLLus  and  Paulus  in  Itajy, 
making  war  againft  the  Carthaginians  ?  Why- 
did  Maximus  bury  his  fon  who  was  of  confular 
dignity  ?  Why  wafi  the  Aernilian  Scipjo  not  fafe 
in  his  own  houfe?  Why  was  Rutiliu^  ba- 
niihed^  Drusus  afiairmat^d,  Scaevola  (lain  at 
the  ajtar  of  Vesta,  and  Catulus  obliged  to 
procure  his  own  death?  Why  did  Marius 
die  in  his  bed,  after  a  feventh  confullhip  ? 
Why  were  he^  and  Cinna,  Dionysius  the 
elder,  PisisTi^ATus,  Phalaris,  Appollodo- 
rus,  and  even  the  aflaflm  VariOs,  and  the 
high\yay  man  Harpalus,  fuffered  fo  long  to 
exercife,  with  impunity,  their  cruelties?  The 
-day  >^ouid  be  too  ihort^  indeed,  to  enumerate 
inllances  of  any  kind  in  this  declamatory, 
loofe,  and  inconclufive  manner*.  It  is  not  un- 
like the  proceeding  of  certain  great  fcholars, 
whp  crowd  their  text  and  their  margin  with  a 
multitude  of  nanaes,  which  ftand  as  vouchers 
of  the  fadts  or  opinions  they  advance,  and 
impofe  often  on  the  unwary  who  will  not, 
and  the  ignorant  who  cannot,  examine  for 
themfelvcs;  whilft  they,  who  will  and  can 
examine,  difcover  thefe  pretended  vouchers  to  be 
fometimes  of  no  authority,  fometimes  of  neither 
and  fometimes  of  the  contrary  fide.  I  could 
point  out  lignal  examples  of  this  fort  in  the  wri- 
tings of  admired  authors:  and  we  might  have 
feen  fome  fueh,  perhaps,  on  this  occaGon,  if 
Cicero  had  made  Balbus  reply  to  Cotta,  as 
he  makes  him  lay  in  a  claim  to  do,  with  no  fmall 
confidence^ 

I  regret  the  want  of  this  reply  much  more  on 
account  of  fadls,  than  arguments ;   for  the  ftoics 

v^ere 

*  Dies  deficiat  fi  velitn  mimerare  quibus  bonis  mal^  evcne- 
rit  ;  nee  niinus,  H  comxnemorexn  quibvs  io)pfobis  optioid. 
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were  great  l(3gicians,  and  pitiful  teafoMrS.  "fteir 
whole  philofophy  wafe  little  moiie  than  a  perpetual 
play  with  Words:  atid,  on  this  occafion  ftnr  in^ 
ftance,  to  have  reply cd  irv  charadter^  Balbus 
mtift  have  infiftcd  that  pain  is  not  an' evil,  as 
PosiDONics  did,  when^he  roared  out  in  a  fit  of 
Ihe  gout  *.  He  might  hav«  owned  it  to  be  kfffic-^ 
tliifig  TOUgh,  abhorrent  to  nature,  diffidull  to  be 
borne,  melancholy  ind  hard.  tie  might  have 
applied  the  definition  of  evil  to  the  fenfation  of 
pain,'  but  muft  not  have  called  it  by  that  name, 
becatffe  the  portic  had  decreed  that  fhere  is  no 
evil  but  in  vice,  nor  any  good  but  in  virtue^  No 
matter. .  Me  would  hive  fet  very  probably  the 
faAsjj  which  Cot T  A  quoted,  in  a  different  light, 
and  would  have  fhe>Vn  by  a  fuller  and  niorc 
accurate  ftate  of  them,  that  they  wdre  infwfficient 
to  his  purpofe.  It  is  very  probable,  he  would 
have  done  this,  fince  we  have  good  reafen,  even 
at  this  time,  to  doubt  the  exadl  truth  of  fome  of 
fhefe  anecdqtes,  and  to  fufpeft  both  jH'ejudice, 
and  partialit}',  in  the  charafters. 

I  know  not,  whether  Bal^us  would  have  called 
in  qu^ftion  the  ftory  of  RfiGuLusf.  It  was 
probably  fabulous,  many  dircumftances  at  lefllft, 
and  there  were  thofe  among  the  Romans  who 
thought  it  to  be  fo.  '  But  it  ferved  to  blacken 
the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  they  bore  an  immor- 
tal hatred,  apd  popular  prejudice  kept  it  in  credit 
at  Rome:  as  we  fee   that  many  falfe  traditions 

about 

•.ConduJunt   ratiunculis  ftoici  cur  non  (it  malum;  ^a(r 

de  vtrbo,  non  de  re,  laboretiir. Afpcrum   eft,   conir* 

Dftturain,  difficile  perpelTu,  trille,  durum.  Hacc  capia  ver- 
K>ruin  e(l  ;  quod  omnes  uno  verba  malum  appellamus,  id  tot 
intKiis  pofTe  dicere.  Definis  tu  mihi>  non  toUis  doloreiB. 
1  vsc.  DiJp.  L.  2. 

t  Vid.  Atf.  G-ELLivw. 
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about  the  Saracens  and   T^urks  have  been  kept 
up  fof  fevetal  ages»   and  are  fo  ftill,    notwiill- 
itanding  the  detedion  of  them,  in  chrifxian  natn    • 
ons.     Their  poets,  and   their  orators,    fandified 
the  tale  for  the  hortor  of  the  Roman  name,  as  the 
moft  illuftrious  inftance   of  magnanimity,  forli-^ 
tude,  and  a  reltgious  attachment  to  engagements 
taken  even  wVth  an  enemy,  that  was  ever  given. 
Balbxjs  then  might  have  Tejefted  the  ftory;  or, 
taking  it  for  true,  he  might  have  infilled,  that  it 
furniihed  an  exartiple  of  human  virtue,  but  none 
of  divine   injuftice.     He  might  have  made  Re-  • 
ctLus  a  vcrfuntary  martyr,   as  SeSfeca    nwifces 
thephilofepher   DiOGENES  a  cfonfefTor  ofnaturaf 
religion. 

On^  of  thcfe  iloicians  might  have  anticipated 
the  anfwers  which  the  ^thet  of  them  gave  to  fuch 
examples,  as  that  of  Rutilius,  who  was  banifhed, 
drthat  t)f  Maximus,   who  loft  a  fon  arrived  to 
conf&lar  honors.      He   would  have  faid  of  fuch. 
meft  as  thefe,  that  they  were  unfortunate,    but 
not  unhs^y,    that  they  were  moved,   but  not 
overc6me*.     He   might  have  pufhed  his  argu- 
ment  againft  Cotta  further,  on  the  principfes 
of  the  portic.     He  might  have  maintained,  that 
the  misfortunes  of  fome  good  men  are  defigned  as 
leflbns  to  all  by  providence,  in  whofe  difpenfati- 
t)ns  mofe  regard  rs  had  to  mankind,  than  to  par- 
ticular men  t-      In  general,    we  place   happinefs 
and  unhappinefs   very  blindly,  and  very  falfely. 
•Providence  endeavors  to  open  pur  eyes*    when 
things  that  we   efteem  evirls,  happcn.to  the  good. 
But  we  pervert  the  argument.      Inftead  of  con- 
cluding, that  fuch  things  are  not  real  evils,  we 

,   hearken 

*  -  -  -  Sentit  ilia,'  fed  vlncit.    Stn.  de  Provid. 

-f.  . Pro  univcriis.   quonim  Biajor  diis  cura  «ft, 

^uam  fingulorum.  lb. 
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hearken  to  the  prejudices  of  imagination;  we 
believe,  and,  by  believing,  we  mafce  them  ftich, 
and  then  we  accufe  this  very  providence  of  injuf- 
tice.  Even  the  privation  of  an  imaginary  good 
is  efteemed  a  pofitive  evil,  the  want  of  riches  for 
inftance.  The  man  of  Ross  was  envied  by  none. 
Chartres  and  Walters,  whom  you  have 
rendered  immortal,  were  envied  by  many.  This 
folly  prevails  fo  far,  that  tnen  have  imagined  the 
Supreme  Being  bed  pleafed,  when  his  temples 
have  glittered  with  gold  and  filver.  If  you  was 
of  this  opinion  as  fnoft  of  your  communion  are, 
and  thought  God  more  honored  on  this  account 
at  St.  Peter's,  than  at  St.  PaVl's,  I  would  quote 
to  you  thefe  verfes : 

*  Jupiter  Atiimort 

Pauper  adhuc  Deus  eft,  nullis  violata  per  aevum 
Divitiis  delubra  tenens,  morumque  priorum 
Numen  Romano  templum  defendit  ab  auro  *. 

The  examples  of  thofe  good  citizens  of  Rome, 
who  came  to  untimely  ends,  would  not  have  cm- 
barafled  our  ftoician.  He  would  have  afked  his 
antagonift,  what  pretence  could  be  found  to  ac- 
cufe providence  of  injuftice,  becaufe  men  who 
waged  war  were  fome times  hilled,  or  becaufe  men 
who  mingled  in  civil  contefts  were  expofed  to 
the  mutual  refentments  of  exafperated  parties.? 
He  would  have  afked,  who  could  determine  when 
it  was  beft  for  him  to  die  f  •  Prolongation  of  days 
delivers  men  over,  very  often,  to  mifery  they 
would  have  efcaped  if  they  had  died  fooner,  and 
changes  the  whole  color  of  their  lives :  fo  that 
the  good  or  evil  that  remains  in  ftore  for  us,  at 
any  age,  being  uncertain,  we  can  neither  pro- 
nounce a  man  unhappy  becaufe  he  dies,  nor  hap- 

py 

•  Lact.  L.  9* 
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py  before  he  dies.     Solon  *  taught  this  apothegm 
to  Croesus  ,who  lived  to  fpe  it    verified  in  his 
own  cafe,  and  to  reverence  that  wifdom,  when 
he/Was  the  captive  of  Cyru,s,   to  which  hp  had 
paid  little  regard,  while  he  fat  on  the  throne  of 
Lydia.     Rome,  who  made  all  the  nations  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  weftern  ocean  tremble,  trem- 
bled herfelf,   when  PoMPEY  fell  fick  at  Naples. 
Pompe'y*  recovered*     "  Multae  urbes  et  publica 
**  vota  vlcerunt."    But  he  recovered  only  to  wage 
the  civil  war  with  hi^  father-in-law,  to  take  arnis 
without  being  prepared  to  take  them,  to  abandon 
Italy,  to  be  beaten  in  Greece,  and  to  be  murdered, 
by  fervile  hands,   in  Aegypt  f .     Such  a  fubjedt 
as  PoMPEY,  of  fuch  a  coifimon-^ealth  as  the  Ro- 
man, may  be  paired  with  the  greateft  princes* 
Lqt  Tt\e   mention,  therefore,    the  late    king  of 
t'rance,  on  this  oQcafion  and  to  the  fame  purpofe* 
He  had  puffed  more  than  forty  years  in  the  great- 
eft  prpfperity,    when  Charles   the  fecond   of 
Sp^in  died.     Had  he  died  at  the  fame  time,  when 
that  rich  fu.cceffion  canje  into  his  family,  his  death 
would  have  been  thought  the  more  deplorable  on 
this  very  account.      He  lived;  he  outlived  his 
glory,  his  power,  and  if  I  may  fay  fo,  almoft  his 
pofterity.      It  might  have  been  faid  pf    him : 
*•  -  -  renovata  fepiper  clade  domus,    multis  in 
**^  lu<5libus,  inque  perpetuo  moexore,  et  ni'grd  vcfte 
«  fenefcit." 

B  A  LB  us  would  have  (hewn  that  the  examples 

brought  of  profperous  iniquity  were  neither  more 

juft,  nor  more  applicable,  than  thofe  of  the  mi- 

ftry  of  good  men.     If  he  had  allowed  that  Ma- 

Vol.  V.  E  e  rius 

*  «  .  4.  «  -  tUcique  besttiim 

Ante  obitum  nemQ  fupi^aiaque  fa  pent  debet. 
^  -  .  .  «  4.  I^on  enifD  ctup  Soqeco  bellum  geffii1«t|  noO 
impamtus  anna (Umpfiflcti  9tc.  Tvsc.  Difp.  L.  %, 
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Rius  had  the  happinefs,  fuch  an  one  as  it  is,  of 
dying  in  his  bed  like  his  rival  Sylla^  who  took 
the  appell:.tion  of  happy  very  oftentatioufly  and 
very  injuftly,  yet  he  would  not  have  allowed  this 
other  man  of  blood  the  fame  appellation.  Not- 
withftanding  his  elevation  from  the^plough,  which 
he  followed  for  hire,  to  the  higheft  dignities  of  the 
common-wealth  *,  notwithftanding  his  vidorics 
and  triumphs,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
Roman  or  any  other  hiftory  a  man  whofe  crimes 
were  more  conftantly  puniftied,  or  whofe  life  was 
a  feries  of  more  mifery.  Befidei  his  bodily  infir- 
mities, befides  the 

Exilium,  et  career,  minturnarumque  paludes, 
Et  mendicatus  vi£t3.  Carthagine  panis, 

lie  was  tofled  in  all  the  ftorms  he  raifed.'  His  blood 
was  every  moment  ready  to  fJow,  and  the  vifto- 
lious  fword  of  Sylla  hung  over  his  head.  The 
various  fecnes  of  mifery,  through  which  he  made 
others  go,  were  revenged  by  thofe  through  which 
he  went  himfelf.  There  is  a  lively  defcription  of 
both  in  the  fecond  book  of*  the  Pharfaliaf:  and 
if  we  read  his  life,  we  fhall  incline  to  think  that 
profperity  was  meafured  out  to  him  for  the  puni(h- 
ment  of  others,  and  mifery.  In  proportion,  for 
Jiis  own,  the  executioner  and  the  vidliniy  altcf- 
nately,  of  divine  juftice. 

Non  ille  favore 
Numinis  ingenti  fuperum  protedus  abiil, 
Vir  ferus,  et  Romam  cupicnti  perdere  fata 
Sufficicns. 

If 

•  Solebat 

Pofcere  mercedes  ftlieno  laflus  aratro.        J  w  v. 

^.- Omnia  paflb, 

Qnac  pejor  fortuaa  poudy  atquc  oniDibm  «ft 
Qux  melior. 
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If  he  lived  to  a  greater  age  than  his  brother  zvA 
his  fon,  Tt  was  in  order  tb  make  him  more  mife- 
table,    as  he  had  been  more  criminal,  than  they. 
But  even  they  refembled  hirti  in  mifery,  as  they 
had  refembled   him  in  cruelty.     His  brother  was 
put  to  a  painful  death  at  the  tomb  of  Catulus, 
and  his  fon  fell  on  his  fword  in  defpair.     'Let  me 
make  another  obfervation.      Marios   Ifiid     the 
foundations  of  his  fortune  on  his   ingratitude  and 
treachery  to  Metellus,  whofe   lieutenant-gene- 
ral he  had  been  in   the  jugurthine  war.     Sylia 
had  been  quaeftpr  to  MarIus    m  the  fame  war. 
Bylla  ruined  his  party,  defeated  his  defigns,  and 
fcattered  his  afhes  in  the  river  f.     Surely  Cotta, 
Svhen  he  accufed  the  juftice  of  God  for  2;iving 
profperity  to  wicked  men,    could  not  have  pro- 
duced a  more  glaring  proof  of  the  contrary. 

He  was  not  more  lucky  in  other  examples  of 
the  fame  fort.  Our  ftoician  would  have  oppofed 
to  him,  for  Inftance,  the  dlflferent  accounts  of 
aiithorls  concerning  the  elder  Dionysius,  fome  of 
whom  related  how  this  tyrant  had  been  tormented 
by  the  furies,  and  had  periftied  by  the  treachery 
of  his  own  family,  whilft  all  of  them  concurred 
in  reprefenting  his  whole  life  to  have  been  d  ftate 
of  mifery.  What,  indeed,  could  be  more  mife- 
fable  than  the  perpetual  terror  and  univerfal  dif- 
truft,  wherein  he  paffed  his  days?  ^  Plutarch 
relates,  and  B  a  lb  us  might  know  long  before 
Plutarch  wrote,  that  this  Wretched  nian  dared 
Aottruft  any  barber  to  fliave  him;  that,iio  one* 
not  his  brother,  not  his  fon  was  fuffered  to  come: 
into  his  apartment,  till  he  had  been  ftripped  and 
fearched,  and  had  changed  hiscloaths,  and  that 
the  tyrant  owned  himfelf  afraid  even  of  the  bell 
E  e  2  of 

f  Eratos  cincrcsin  Anlcnis  alt«um  (parfit,  Val.  Mix; 
L.  gr.  C  9. 
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or  his  friends  :  (q  that  if  he  reigpc4  ^Jit  and 
thirty  years,  as  Cotta  feys,  h^  was  ^i^t  ^nd 
thirty  years  miferable.  A  npbje  inftaijce  truly  of 
the  profperity  of  the  wiclcecj ! 

Our  ftoician  would  have  (hewn,  perhaps,  that 
the  example  of  PisisTRA'rus  was  not  pertinent'. 
He  ufed  violence  to  gain,  and,  more  fjian  opoe, 
to  regain,  tlie  fupreme  power  at  Athens,  as  Ge^lo 
and  HiERo  di4  in  S^Uy,  as  qth^rs  i^fed  it  agg^inft 
him,  and  as  it  mult  always  Ipappen  y^hei^  parties 
contend  for  power.  E\it  ^hen  l;ve  had  got  this 
power,  he  ufed  it  welf,  li^e  thofe  Sicilian  prin- 
ces :  and  thp  he  was  called  a  tyrant,  m  the  bac} 
ienfe  of  the  word,  by  t?ie  party  oppofec^  to  him, 
yet  he  (hewed  the  licentious  (Greeks  haw  much  a 
limited  monarchy,  for  he  Umited  hjrs  by  the  laws 
and  advice  of  Solon,  w^  preferabile  to  one  of 
their  turlpulent  and  tyraimLcal  deniocr^9i?^  ISi^a- 
LARis  was  a  ittond^er  in  cruelty;  ^i^it  the. peo- 
ple of  Agrigentum  roallcd  him  m  hL§  own  bull, 
after  he  Ijad'  roafted  the  maker  of  U  -  .jfld 
llhc  Orchomenians  too^  a;  .fevc^c  vengeance 
on  ApoLLOpos^us.  Tfhe  i?irae  would  h^ve  been 
obferved  to  h^ve  liappejn,ed  to  ot;li€a:  grants 
among  the  Greeks,  to  Cinn^  among  the  Ro- 
mans,'and  to  other  in(erio^  villains  fudi  as  Va- 
Rius,  who  ftabbed  IpRusus  and  pprfonecj  Metel- 
tus,  fuch  as  Harpal;js,  whofe  long  f^itcefs  in 
robbery  bore  teftimpny  againft  tljie  god;s,  ^  Dio- 
genes the  Cynic  whp  barked  ag^ft  thera,  and 
whom  CoTTA  condefcends  to  quote,  prpfumed  to 
fay. 

But  the  Pontiff  would  not'bavc  been  filcn/ced 
by  thefe  anfwers,  He  |;iad  a  reply  res^dy-  **  Pxo- 
^1^  hiberi  melius  fuit  impediriquc/*  It  hafl  been 
better  in  the  gods  to  hinder  thefe  men  from  doing 
fo  much  mifchief,  than  to  leave  them  to  vengeance 
afterwards.     Now  I  tjiink  that  Bausus  wogld 
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have  treated  tKJs  reply  as  a  merei  evafiori,  grounded 
ona  felfe  fuppofitiori,  drid,  even  with  that  help,  infuf- 
cient.  The  iilen  fpoken  df,  wbuld  he  have  faid,  are 
far  from  eiyjoyitig  inwdid  happinefe,  whatever  out- 
ward profpcrity  may  attend  the  courfe  of  their 
Tricked  lives.  They  live  in  danget,  in  fear,  arid 
in  perp6tudl  abguifh  of  mitid.  Their  puhifli- 
mfent,  therefore,  is  not  deferred :  and  if  they  are 
fiiflFfered  long  to  pUnifh  others,  thfey  are  rilinifters 
flnd  proofs  at  the  fame  time  bf  that  divine  jufr- 
tice  which  I  defend-  Their  prolperity  ferves  to 
<his  very  purpoCe.  A  DioSrvstufe,  or  a  CiN>rA, 
or  any  other  inhtitnan  tyrant  is  to  be  looked 
tipon  like  one  of  thofe  monltet'S  vsrhicTi  the  poets 
.  feigned.  Like  a  mlnotairre  fed  with  liurtiati  flefli, 
or  fuch  a  hoit  as  executed  Dl  a^ta's  vengeance 
in  Aetolia,  Bolts  of  deftroying  tliunder  go  out 
of  their  mouths*.  Their  very  breath  fcjltters  de- 
folatibii  around.  When  the  tnonfier  has  infiifted 
the  puritfhment  hfe  was  feiit  to  inflidt,  when  the 
meafure  of  his  iniquity,  and  of  God's  jiilftice,  is 
filled,  a  Theseus  or  a  MELfeACER  israifedup, 
an<^  he  perifhes. 

This  is  the  general  fccTiirfe  of  tMrigs  which  in- 
finite wifdorri  has  conftituted,  and  the  examples 
of  the  (tvf  \Vhe>  fuflfer  necefiaTily,  tho  occafioiially 
accord?ng  to  it,  are  fuflfcient  to  give  a  warriiri^ 
to  all  rtidn  that  they  are  inexcufafele  if  they  do 
not  take.  Cotta,  iSvho  exerclfes  greater  iri- 
jriffite  towards  Qod  thdn  arty  of  the  tyrants  he 
quot&s  did  towards  men,  is  much  fcandalized  thit 
thofe  two  tyd  of  the  mediterranean  coaH,  Corinth 
and  Cahhage,  wefe  put  out.  Critolaus  viola- 
ted the  refpeft  that  was  due  to  the  Romati  legates. 

ASDRU* 

*   -  -  •  Ultofem  fpreta  p«r  agr^s  mifit  apnim. 
Fulknen  ab ore  vcnit,  ffondes  atflatibus  ardent.  O va »« 
Metam.  L.  8f. 
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AsDRUBAL  ufed  much  cruelty  to  the  Roman  cap- 
tives. Thefe  were  the  immediate  caufes  of  the 
ruin  of  thofe  two  republics,  and  Memmius  and 
Scipio  were  t\ie  inftruments  of  pride,  of  ambition, 
and  of  infatiabjc  refentment.  God  could  have 
prevented  thefe  deftrudlions  no  doubt  **  fubvenirc 
.*'  certe  potuit  et  confervare  urbes  tantas  atquc 
^*  talcs".  But  how  did  the  Pontiff  know  that 
Memmius  and  Scipio  were  not  inftruments  of  the 
juftice  of  providence,  as  well  as  of  Roman  policy 
.and  paflion  ?  The  worft  mep,  and  the  romans 
were  none  of  the  beft,  are  employed  to  punifli 
the  worft.  None  fo  fit  for  the  talk.  They  are 
the  inftruments;  and  in  their  turns  the  examples  of 
divine  juftice.  The  wealth,  the  fplendor,  tlw 
magnificence  of  Corinth  were  great ;  but  Corinth 
was  a  fink  of  iniquity.  Carthage  was  a  great  and 
powerful  ftate  ;  but  the  Carthaginians  were  a 
faithlefs,  faAious,  and  cruel  peoj^le.  Might  not 
thefe  be  the  remote  and  true  caufes,  whatever  the 
immediate  and  apparent  were,  of  their  deftmdion? 
Was  God  obliged  to  fave  them  by  an  extraordi- 
nary interpofition  againft  the  ordinary  courfcof 
..his  providence,  becaufe  their  neighbours  admired 
or  feared  them  ?  The  Romans  had  no  advantage 
in  real  virtue  over  the  Carthaginians,  tho  they  had 
it  greatly  in  policy,  order,  difcipline,  and  a  ccr- 
.tain  enthufiallic  zea|  for  the  grandeur  of  their  em- 
pire, and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  narpe.  If  wc 
'had  Philistus  or  any  of  the  Carthaginian  hiftch 
rians  in  our  hands,,  we  (hould  fee  very  evidently 
what  we  may  colleft  from  thofe  of  Rome,  that  ro- 
mana  fides  was  or  deferved  to  \}C  a  proverbial  term 
of  reproach  in  ''Afric  ^s  myeh  as  puniqa  fides  in 
Italy.  Let  us  take  then  occafion  to  adore  the  wif- 
dom  and  juftice  of  divine  providence  from  an  ex- 
ample brpught  in  oppofitipn  -  to  the  latter.  The 
•romans  deftroyed  Carthage  and,  by  her  deft  ruc- 
tion, 
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fion,  prepared  the  way  tg  their  own.  At  the  very 
time  when  Cotta  lamented  that  of  Corinth  and 
Carthage,  that  of  Rome  was  coming  on  ;  for  the 
lofs  of  her  liberty  was  connefted  with  tliat  of  her 
lempire  by  a  fcarce  interrupted  fucceflion  of  tv>- 
rants.  Under  thefe  Ihe  lay,  as  it  were  on  thp 
rack,  and  died  a  lingering  ai>d  painful  death. 


LV. 


IN  aflerting  the  juftice  of  providence,  I  chufc 
rather  to  infift  on  the  conftant,  vifible  and  un- 
deniable courfe  of  a  general  providence  which  is 
fufficient  for  the  purpofe,  than  to  aflume  a  difpen- 
fation  of  particular  providences.     Tlie  atheift,  who 
aflumes  that  there  ouglit  to  be  fuch,  complains 
that  they  are  wanting.     The  thelft,  who  admits 
that  there  are  fuch,  complains  that  they  are  in-r 
fufficient.      The  former  draws  from  what  he  af- 
fumes  a  pretence  to  cavil.     The  latter  only  grows 
inconfiftent ;   for  I  would  alk  him  if  there  ate  any 
fuch  providences,  why  not  more?      He  admits 
enough  to  break  through  and  overturn  the  natural 
order  and  conftitution  of  the  phyficsl  and  moral 
fyftem.     How  comes  it  to  pafs  that  there  are  net 
enough  to  ftpp  his  mx>uth  when  he  complains  of 
the  mifery  of  man  and  the  injuftice  of  providence  ? 
The  truth  is  that  we  have  not   in  philofophical 
fpecuiation,  in  any  hiftory  except  that  of  tlie  Bit- 
blcy  nor  in  our  pwn  experience  fufScient  grounds 
to  eftablifli  the  dodtrirje  of  pWticular  providences, 
and  to  reconcile  it  to  that  of  a  general  providence, 
which  continues,  and  diredls  the  courfe  of  things, 
in  the  material  and  intelledlual  fyftems,  as  thefe 
fyftems  were  originally  conftituted  by  the  author 

of 
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of  nature.  They  who  have  attempted  to  do  this 
by  fhewing  with  great,  and,  as  I  think,  with 
too  much  fubtilty  of  wit  and  licence  of  imagination, 
in  what  cafes,  hoSv  far,  and  in  what  manner^  God 
ttiay  aft  by  particular  andoccalional  interpofitions, 
confiftently  with  the  prefervation  of  that  general 
order  of  caufes  and  efFedls  which  he  has  con- 
ftituted,  feem  to  me  quite  unintelligible.  It  is 
•  impoflible  to  conceive  that  the  courfe  of  the  fun, 
or  the  double  revolution^  of  the  earth,  ftiould  be 
fufpended  or  altered  by  a  temporary,  nay,  a  mo* 
mentary  interpofition  of  fome  particular  provi- 
dence, or  that  any  thing  worthy  of  fuch  an  inter- 
pofition (hould  happen  in  the  material  world,  with- 
out violating  the  mechanical  conflitution  of  it,  and 
the  natural  order  of  caufes  and  efFefts  in  it.  As 
little  is  it  poflible  to  conceive  fuch  occafional  in- 
terpofitions  in  the  intelledlual  fyftem  as  fhall  give 
new  thoughts  and  new  dffpofitions  to  the  minds  of 
men,  and  in  confequence  new  determinations  to 
their  wills,  without  altering  in  every  fuch  inftancc 
the  ordinary  and  natural  progreflion  of  human  un- 
derftanding,  nor  without  refuthing  that  freedom 
of  will,  which  every  nian  is  coflfciotis  that  he  has, 
tho  fome  are  abfurd  enough  to  dehy  it,  and  to  op-  • 
pofe  metaphyfical  dreams  to  intuitive' knowledge. 
I  confefs,  that  I  comprehend  as  little  the  metaphy- 
fical, as  the  phyfical,  Jmpulfe  of  fpiritsf,  and  that 
the  words  fuggeftion,  fileht  contritiunication,  fud- 
den  influence,  influx,  or  injeJiion  of  ideas,  give 
me  no  determinate,  clear  ^t\d  diftlndl  ideas,  nor 
even,  as  I  fufpeft;  to  the  perfotfs  ivho  talk  of 
them  the  nioft,  and  build  fo  mtrch  Upon  them. 

To  acknowledge  the  fatum  6{  aritient  philbfo- 
phers,v  to  hold  with  the  mahometans  ah  abfolute 
predeftination  ^f  aH  events,  with  S^'rJJozA  and 
Calvin  the  neceflity  pfallcncrt  adtiohs,  or  y/ith 

Leibnitz; 
f  Rdig*  Of  Nit.  de]i<ieatt^,N  et  altkV 
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LeibiIitz  his  whimfy  of  a  JDre-eftabliflied  harmo^ 
ny,  would  be  fomewhat  almoft  as  mad,  as  to  take 
the  true  hiftory  of  Luciak  for  fuch.     On  the 
other  hand  it  v/ould  be  abfurd,  "arid  impious  both 
to  affert  with  Epicurus,  that  the  world  was  madfe 
by  a  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms,  and  that,  as  it 
was  m^e  fo,  it  is  governed  by^  chance,  without 
any  knowledge,  without  any  rule^  wlthbut  any 
providence.      The  truth   lieS  between  thfefe  ex- 
tremes.    The  *world  Is  governed  by  laws,  which 
the  Creator  irhpofed  on  thfe  phyfical  and  rnbtdl 
fyftems,  when  he  willed  them  into  exiftince,  which 
make  a  part  of  them^  whith  rnuft  be  in  forde 
as  long  as  they  laft,  and  any  change  in  which 
would  be  d   charige  of  the  fyfterhs  themfelves, 
Thefe  Idws  arc  invariable,  btit  they  are  genera! : 
and  front  this  generality  whdt  ¥e  call  contingeri- 
cy  arifds.      Thefe    laws   of  ftiatter  and  motion^ 
tbofe  which  we  know  and  thbfe  whifih  h^ve  ndt 
been  yfet  difcotered,  arfe  fixed,  no  doubt.      But 
within  the  latitude  which  We  allow,  tho  nothing 
happens    which   is  repugfidnt    to    them,    mihy 
things  happen  which  feem  fo  to  us.     Plaltic,  or 
falhioning  nature,  ptoduccs  Ibmetimes  monfler^ 
and  all  material   beings  as  fhey  ptirtake  of  the 
good,   partake  of  the  evil,  whkrl  matfet  and  mo- 
tion caufe;  for  it  would  be  trifling  to  bbjfett  ttte 
affumed  cxiftence  of  beirigs,  tnaterial  indeed  like 
the  faints  in  heaven,  if  thofe  glorified  bodies  are 
material^  according  to   pur  idea  of  matter,  but 
€xifting  in  fyftems  that  are  not  liabfe  to  thfc  fame 
incoriveniehcies   or  evils  that  arife  from   matter 
and  motion,  fuch  as  pain,  fickriefs,  or  death,  for 
inftance,  which  our  fyftem  is.     There  is  no  need 
,of  any  great  fagacity  to  perceive  that  the  cafe  is 
much  the  fame  in  the  mofal  wofld ;  nay,  that  it 
|)B  mbre  liable  to  contingency  than  the   naturtl. 
*tH  moral  world  is  fubje^Jt  to  th«  Iftw  of  right' 

reafon. 
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rcafon,    fixed,    invariable,    promulgated   in   the 
yery  nature  of  things,  and  enforced  by  the  fane- 
tions  of  rewards  and  punifliinents,  which  follow 
often  the  obfervation  or  the  breach  of  it.     But 
then,    inftead  of  two  principles,    whereof  one  is 
adive,  and  the  other  paffive  only,  as  in  the  other 
cafe,    there   are   in  this    two  atflive    principles 
tho  one  be  flower   tlian  the  other,    reafon   and 
pal]ton.     Both  negeiTary  in  the  humain  ftate.   Both 
ufefgl  when  reafon,    bpth  hurtful   when    paflion 
governs.      Between  both   Hands  the   freedom  of 
our  will  which  can  determine  either  way,  and 
from  this  conftitution  arifcs  all  that  mixture  of 
moral  good  and  evil  that  we  fee  and  feel. 

As  little  as  the  atheift  and  the  divine  approve 
the  natural  and  moral  conftitution  of  the  world, 
they  are  unable  to  fliew  how  it  might  be  altered 
jn  any  particular  inftance,  except  for  the  worfe 
ppon  the  whole ;  and,    therefore,  they   mull  be 
reduced  at  laft  to  affert,  that  goodnefs  and  juftice 
require  the  whole  fhould   be  altered,  as  they  re- 
quired originally  that  there  fliould  have  been  no 
fwch  fyftem  made.     In  the  firft  light  they  dcfervc 
to  be   treated  like  froward  children,  who  com* 
plain,    and  wifh,    and  know   neither  what  they 
want,  nor  what  they  defire.     In  the  fecond,  they 
deferve  to   be   treated  like  patients,    proper  for 
dctlor  Monroe,   and  to  be   put  under  his  care. 
Nothing  lefs  than  metaphyfics  could  have  turned 
fo  many  good  heads.     Common   fenfe  and  com- 
mon obfervation  would  have  hindered  thern  from 
afluming,  on  the  faith  of  this   fantaftical  fcience, 
that  God  made  the  world  for  the  fake  of  man; 
and  man  for  thisrcafpn  alone,  that  he  might  com- 
municate happinefs  to  his  creature:   which  twQ 
fuppofitions  are  aflfirmed  or  implied  in  all   their 
arguments,  and  thus  a  ^arge  field  of  complaint  is 
opened  to  them.     Without  thefc  tliey  would  have 

had 
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had  no  pretence  to  cr'r.icife  tlie  works  of  God» 
ngr  the  difpenfations  of  his  providence,  to  upbraid 
his  goodnefs,  nor  to  cenfure  his  juftice.  On  the 
contrary  they  would  have  found  reafon  to  adniire^ 
thankfully  and  fubmiflively,  that  fupreme  wifdom, 
which  has  provided  fo  amply,  by  a  few  genera! 
Jawg,  for  the  well-being  of  all  his  creatures.  But 
it  is  with  this  very  inftance  uf  fupreme  wifdom^ 
that  they  find  fault.  General  laws,  under  the 
direction  of  a  general  providence,  do  not  provide 
fufficiently  for  human  happinefs,  according  to. 
them ;  and  their  notions  of  human  importance 
are  wound  up  fo  high  that  they  think  there  ought 
to  be  as  many  providences  as  men,  on  which 
notion  guafdian^angels,  and  genii,  and  daemons 
were  introduced,  and  are  hardly  yet  exploded : 
or  elfe  that  the  immediate  providence  of  God 
fliould  be  attentive  to  ^11  the  wants  and  prayers 
pf"  men,  tho  the  wants  are  often  imaginary,  and 
the  prayers  impertinent,  and  fhould  be  ready  oa 
every  occafion  to  piotedl  and  reward  the  good^ 
to  punifh  ^nd  reclaim  the  wicked. 

Every  religion  bocifts  of  many  inftances, 
wherein  the  divine  providence  has  been  thus  e3c- 
ercifed.  We  need  go  no  further  than  our  own 
ecclefiaftical  hiftorians, '  and  other  chrillian  Wi^ 
ters,to  find  them.  The  mpft  common  event* 
are  reprefented  by  exageration  and  declamation 
to  have  been  extraordinary  interpofuions  of  the 
hand  of  God.  Nay,  at  this  time,  there  is  many 
an  old  woman  who  thinks  herfelf  as  important 
as  your  and  Gay's^  parifii  cleric,  and  is  ready  t^ 
relate  with  much  fpiritual  pride  the  particular 
providences  that  h^ve  attended  her  and  herV 
Thus  then  the  matter  ftands.  The  fame  perfons^ 
\vho  have  contributed  t/o  eflablifh  this  belief, 
have  propagated,  and  conti;iye  to  propagate  an 
©pinion,  thjtthe  Supreme  Being  deals  oinjuttly 
'^  '  with 
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*ritfi  hianfcmd  in  this  life,  btcAMtOt  Ae  iiitcrpo^  ^ 
/nions  of  his  providence  dte  fit^!  sis  frequent  as  * 
they  judge  that  they  olight  to  be.  I  fty  as  fre- 
quent, fcfr  where  thtey  affurri^  that  ht  ddes  iftter- 
pofe,  they  dire  not  fay  he  IhterpbfdS  onj^uftly. 
Clarke  complains  *,  that  there  ire  hot  ih  many 
^es  plain  evideilces  ehdtJgh'of  (he  iriterfx)fiti()fa 
of  divine  providence  to  corivfince  men  of  the  vl^if- 
dom  any  more  than  of  the  Juftice  arid  gbodneft 
of  God-  They  reafon  like  CottAfi  they  art 
dlfpleafed  at  the  few  partieulat  inflances  of  this 
c^re;  few  as  they  conceive  tvith  re/pfeft  to  all  • 
the  proper  bbjefts  of  it :  and  fmce  he  lakes  it  in 
fo  few  inftances,  his  jiiftice  is  ho  fildfe  aC(|uitted 
8t  their  tribundl  than  if  he  todk  it  in  n6ne.  This 
belief  and  this  opinion  do  liot  hafig  very  well 
toother  in  teafon,  but  they  may  do  fo  in  reli^ 
'  gioUs  policy.  Tb  keep  up  a  belief  6(  pb^icular 
providences  ferves  to  keep  up  i  belief  riot  only 
6f  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  Uind  of  the  iritferceflioh 
of  ftirlts  in  heaven,  a^  well  as  of  the  church  oft 
earth,  but  of  th^  feveral  ritefe  df  extertitfl  devbtion-; 
ftnd  to  keep  Up  a  belief  that  they  are  feW,  and 
that  the  ptoviderice  of  God,  is  It  is  C3iefciftd  ih 
this  world,  is  therefore  oh  the  whole  linjuft, 
lerve?  to  keep  up  a  belief  of  another  workJ, 
t^^erein  all  that  is  athifs  here,  fhall  be  fet  ri|Rf, 
The  miniftry  of  a  clergy  is  thought  heceflkfy  oh 
bdth  thefe  accounts  by  all:  arid  there  strefew, 
who  fee.  how  diflfeult  it  is  to  make  th^  two  doc- 
trines;  Whieh  theft  Reverend  perfons  maintain, 
appear  in  any  tolerable  rhainner  confiffeW.  Oh 
the  whole,  tho  there  is  Ktttle  credit  to  be  jBjH'eh 
10  All  that  lying  legehds,    fufpid6us  tr^wSkioni 

and 
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and  idle  rumors  have  reported,  concerning  par- 
ticular adls  of  providence,  wrought  on  particular 
occafions,  and'  drrefted  manifeftly  by  an  imme- 
diate exercife  of  the  diMir^  power  to  the  a;ivan- 
tage  of  fome,-  and  to  the  detriment  of  others,  yet  ' 
will  I  not  prefume  to  deny,  that  there  have  been 
any  foci).  This  I  \f\\l  (^y  Q^Iy,  that  if  any  fuch 
haye  been^  they  m\^  ha^e  l^en  fuch  ^s  might 
happen  fometiip^  in  the  ordinary  coitrf<p  of  a  ge-? 
i\eri^l  providence.  They  coyld  not  bq  fuch  a$ 
ipiuft  have  violated  the  laws  of  nature  rn  their 
prodwdVio;!.  Nothing  can  be  l?fs  reconcileable 
to  the  notion  of  an  all-perfeia  Being  than  the 
imagination  that  he  undoes  by  his  pow^r  m  pai>- 
ticular  ft^^  ^y.^at  hi$  wifdom,  to  y/hom  nothing 
|s  future,  pi;^e.  ihQUght  fufficie^t  to  be  e((^bliihed 
Cpr  all  cafci^,  Ttw  ^^^  therefore,  that  a« 
aiilnned  of  p^rti^ul^r  prov^idencesf  aife  either  fa]fe» 
^x  tbey  are  ^indlilinguiftiahjle  ftpo):  thpfe  of  a  ge* 
IFif^al  prpytd^nce,  ^nd  hecope  partrculi^r  by  no^ 
thing  mofe  thaji  tiie  applrcation  which  vain  fu- 
perdition*  qr  pious?  fraud  maizes  of  thene^.  It  if 
as  ea^fy  to  attack,  ai>d  it  rs^s  eafy  to  defend  tha 
j^ftice  of  God  on  one  hypotbeCs  as  09  the  other. 
]8ujt  fmce  one  is  fupported  by  equivocal  arid  doubt- 
fi^i,  and  the  other  by  UQqu.^ilion^hlc  fadts^  I  fl^aU 
borrow  ijo  help  from  the  forn>?r,  I  fliall  fuppofe 
thiem  not  to  have  b;Be%  wd  flwU  reft  the  caufe  of 
Qod  on  the  laiter  which  are  likew'rfe  thf  naojft  proper 
to  be  urged  againft  the  alheiAs. 


va 
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LET   lis    confider  how  it  appears  by  the  ob- 
je<5Hons  thefc  difficult  perfons  make  that  we, 
and   the  fyftem  we  inhabit,    ftiould    have  been 
framed  to  fatisfy   them,    and  to'  anticipate   their 
cavils;  after  which  it  will  be  proper  to  confider 
further,  how  it  is  framed,  and  to  compare   God's 
plan   with  theirs.      Phyfical   nature  then  fhould 
have  been  fo  conftituted   that  the  whole   world 
might  have  bee'n  one  paradife,    neither  fcorched 
by  the  fun,  nor  pinched  by  the  cold,  nor  ruffled 
by  tempefts.      Men  fhould  have  enjoyed   in  it 
every  natural    good,  have    beeri  fubjeft  to  no 
natural  evil,    no  not  to  death   which  they  deem 
to    be    the    greateft    of    evils.      Moral    nature 
fhould  have  Been  fo  conftituted  that  every  mari 
might  be  neceffarily  determined  to. all  the  obliga- 
tions of  morality,  that  he  might  be  good  as  P  ater- 
cuLus  fays  of  Cato*,    becaufe  he  could  not 
be  other  wife.     He  fhould  have  been   impeccable 
as  well '  as  invulnerable.     No  matter  how  all  this 
would  have  uncorinedled  the  univerfe,  and  have 
broke  the  harmony,  and  the  confcnt  of  it's  parts, 
in  which  we  fee  that  the  planets  of  our  folar  fyflent 
aft  on  one  another,  that  the  fun  acts  on  all  pf  them^ 
and  that  for  ought  we  can  tell  the  feveral  folar 
fyftems  that  compofe  the  Univerfe  a^fl  on  one  ano- 
ther likewife.     No  matter  how  all  this  would  have 
accorded  with  a  gradation  of  fenfe  and  intelleA; 
how  fenfes  lefs  imperfedl  would  have  broke  that 
proportion  between  them  and  their  objeft  which 

is 
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is  neceffary  to  make  them  ufeful  in  human  life; 
how  fuperior  faculties  of  the  n^ind  would  have 
broke  that  fcale  of  intelligence  which  rifes  up  to 
man  in  this  animal  fyftem ;  which  may  rile  up 
from  him  in  other  fyftems  in  an  higher  proportion, 
and  which  ox>e  of  thefe  allies,  the  divine,  allows 
to  do  fo  in  other  created  Beings.  No  matter  fqr 
fuch  confiderations  as  thefe.  Inftead  of  conclud- 
ing from  the  want  of  all  thefe  advantages,  which 
they  efteem  to  be  due  t©  them,  thiU  man  is  not  fp 
noble  a  creature  as  they  have  reprefented  him  to 
themfelves,  they  conclude  that  becaufe  he  waniis 
them  God  is  unjuft*  Juft  fo  they  concluded 
from  their  mdeterminable  notions  of  divine  good-* 
neft,  and  of  divine  love,  that  tKe  world  was 
made  for  man,  and  man  not  to  be  moderately 
but  immoderately  happy  in  it ;  inftead  of  conr 
eluding  the  very  contrary  from  their  determinate 
idea  of  wifdom  which  has  not  proportioned  any 
means  to  thefe  ends,  in  making?  the  world  and 
man. 

But  the  dogmatical  perfons  wlio  aflume  fo  mucn 
and  prove  commonly  fo  little,  do  not  only  pro- 
ceed on  gfoundlefs  principles.  They  (hitt  and[ 
vary  their  principles  of  reafoning  as  different  oc- 
cafions  require,  wbich  is  a  pradice  much  ufed^ 
avowed,  arid  approved  by  antient  fathers,  and 
which  makes  it  rather  tedious  than  hard  very  ofteii 
to  refute  their  fucceflbrs.  In  the  prefent  argu- 
ment for  infiance,  many  of  their  complaints  and 
objedions  arc  levelled  at  the  whole  fcheme  ana 
order  of  things  both  phyfical  and  nrioral.  They 
mean  nothing,  or  they  mean  that  the  whple  ffiould 
have  been  differently  conftituted,  and  in  the 
manner  I  have  hinted  to  have  been  reconcileablc 
to  the  goodnefs  and  juftice  of  God.  But  they 
grow  left  fevere  in  their  criticifms,  and  lefs  exor- 
bitant in  their  demands  at  other  times^  and  feem 

to 
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to  think  that  the  divine  attributes  might  have  been 
faved  even  in  the  prefent  conftitution  of  phyfical 
and  moral  nature,  if  by  continual  inteqxwions 
of  providence  every  good  man  had  been  proteded 
from  evils  of  both  kinds,  whilft  every  ill  man  was 
cxpofed  to  them  all ;  if  the  office  of  the  angels 
Itandine  before  the  throne  of  God*  and  miniftring 
to  the  favorites  of  God^  that  is,  to  the  eledt,  had 
been  more  extended  and  mort  regularly  perform- 
ed* This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fort  of  com- 
pofition  into  which  they  are  driven  by  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  other  hypothefis,  and  by  the  ab- 
furd  confequcnces  that  now  fronxit. 

If  the  divine  attributes  had  required  that  there 
fhould  have  been  no  foch  thing  as  phyfical  or  mo- 
ral evil,  man  would  have  been  vifibly  the  final 
caufe^of  a  world  made  folely  for  his  ufe,  and  to  be 
the  fcene  of  his  happinefs.     This  world  would 
have  been  vifibly  thp  final  caufe  of  the  univerfe* 
All  the  planets  would  have  rolled  in  fublerviency 
to  ours,  and  the  fixed  ftars  themfelves  would  have 
ferved  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  twinkle   by 
night,  to  adorn  our  canopy,  and  to  {>leaie  our 
eyes.     But  this  hypothefis  appearing  too  extra va* 
gant  to  be  infifted  upon  in  it  s  whole  extent,  one 
part  of  it  has  been  laid  afide,  and  one  retained, 
No  one  will  affirm  in  terms,  I  think,  at  this  time, 
that  our  world  is  the  final  caufe  of  the  univerfe. 
But  many  will  affirm  that  man  is  by  the  goodnefs 
pf  God  the  final  caufe  of  the  World  he  inhabits ;  and 
therefore,  if  phyfical  evil  i$infeparable  from  phy- 
fical tiature,  and  moral  evil  from  moral  nature,*  by 
the  neceflary  relations  of  things,  or  by  the  gene- 
ral fcheme  which  infinite  \vifdom  has  eftabliftied, 
the  confiftency  of  the  divine  attributes  required 
that  fo.mething  more  ^han  we  obfervc  (hould  have 
been  done,  to  m.ake  the  firft  defign  of  God  in  the 

creation 
•    Vid.    Dan.    C  7. 
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creation  of  this  world  and  of  man  effedual.  IJis 
gppdnefs.  required  at  lead,  that  rhe  general  ftate 
of  mankind  riiou Id  not  be  as  miferable  as  it  is  in 
a  world  ttiade  for  the  fake  of  mankind.  His  juft- 
ice  reguired  moft  certainly,  that  they  who  feek  the 
perfeAion  of- their  nature;  and  the  happinefs  of 
their  kind  in  virtue,  fhould  be  diftiriguifhed  from 
thofe  who  deprave  their  own  nature,  pervert  the 
order  of  things,  and  hinder  virtue  from  having 
it's  due  effedt.  What  could  not  be  eflfedied  by  a 
general  providence,  afting  by  general  laws,  might 
nave  been  effefted  by  particular  providences  act- 
ing on  every  occafion,  according  to  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  every  rational  creature.  But  this  has 
not  been  dofie,  add  fuch  providences  are  fo  rare, 
that  there  is  far  lels.virtue  than  vice  to  be  found, 
and  that  the  foVmer  is,  for  themott  part,  unhappy, 
and  the  latter  profperous  in  this  world.  The 
juftice  of  God  is,  therefore^  juftly  condemned, 
linlefs  there  is  another.  Let  us  make  a  few  re- 
fledions!,  that  will  (frew  how  ill  this  charge  is  laid, 
and  how  ill,  if  it  was  better  laid,  the  expedient 
bf  another  life  would  ferve  to  fet  right  the  pre- 
tended irregularities  of  this  wortd,  and  to  juftify 
the  providence  of  ood. 


LVII. 


O  fuppofe  a  conftartt  feries  of  particular 
interpbfiitions  from  above,  necefllary  to  this 
purpofp,  feemsjto  my  apprehenfion  little  lefs  ab- 
furd  than  to  fuppofe  the  neceflity  of  a  perpetual 
and  univerfal  theocracy,  and  to  complain  that 
fuch  a  government  of  the  World  has  not  been  efti- 
tlifhed,  is  as  filly  as  Tt  would  be  to  complain  that 
Vol.  V;  F  f  the 
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the  golden  age  of  the  poets  is  ended,  or  that  the 
millenary  year  of  the  Apocalypfe  is  not  begun. 
If  all  men  had   been   determined  neceflarily  to* 
virtue,  there  would   have  been  certainly  no  mo- 
ral  evil,  nor   probably  any  more  phyfical  fhan 
there  was  in  paradife,  or   thari  there  will  be   in 
the  nev/  Jerufalem.  ••  But  there  would  have  been 
no  merit  either,  nor  properly  fpeaking  any  fuch 
thing  as  virtue.     Our  moral  obligations  arife  from 
fhat  nature,  which   God  willed  we    fhould  havc^ 
They   mull  continue  as  long   as  this  nature  ex- 
ifts,  that  is,  as  long  as  there  are  men :  and   fo 
long  whatever  promotes  the  liappinefs  of  the  kindy 
will  be  virtue  at  leaft  in  one  fcnfe,  and  whatever 
tends  to  the  deftrudion  of  it  will  be  vice  in  eve- 
ry fenfe.     Vice  and  virtue  muft  take  their  deno- 
minations not  only  from  their  efFedVs,  but  froni 
their  motives.     Anions  of  the  firft  forf  muil  have 
always  a   bad  motive  as  well  as  a  bad  efFec\  and 
mult,  therefore,  be  always  attencfed  with  deme-- 
rit.      But  adians  of  the  fecond  or  mere   inno^ 
cence  may  have  no  moral  motive  at  all,  nor  con- 
feqijcntl y  any  true  merit,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  a!>- 
ibiute  and  natural  determination;  or  they  may 
fiave  motives,  wliich  render  ttiem  rather  appear- 
ances of  virtue  than  really  virtuous,  and   deprive 
t!:em  iji  a  ftrid  fenfe  of  all  merit,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
particular  and  occafional  determinations  of  the  will 
\^'roughtby  immediate; interpofitions  of  the  divine 
power,  whether  adirig  filently  within,  or  fenfibly 
without.     Our  inconfillent   academician  confefles 
thus  much- in  the  very  breath,  in    which  he  affirms 
that  mankind  fhould  Have  been  determined,  feme 
way  or  other,  by  the   gods  to   virtue.     Nay,  Jie 
afl'crts  even  more   than  is  true ;  for  tho   we  owe 
the  pradice  of  virtue    to  ourfelves,  to  our  own 
ckdioiis,   and  to  our  Own  free-w^ill,  in  which  all 
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the  merit  we  can  have  confifts,  yet  we  owe  to 
(God  the  means  of  knowing,  and  of  pradifing  it*. 
Ip  all  nien  had  been  originally  and  neceffarily 
idetermtned,  by  the  conftitiition  of  their  nature, 
to  virtue,  according  to  Cotta*s  firft  prbpofitiofi, 
knd  had,  therefore,  been  able  to  acquire  no  more 
merit  in  doing  virtuous  afllons,  jhah  they  acquire 
in  driiiking,  when  they  hre  thirfty,  or  jn  gratify- 
ing any  ilatural  appetite,  what  ^  curious  fyftem 
might  fonde  philofopher  of  the  fchpol  of  Potamo 
have  nlade  by  joining  the  ^dds  of  Epicurus  to 
ihc  meii  of  Cot ta  ?  SJim,  taper,  tranfpareht  be- 
ings in  heaven,  indolerii  and  unaftivef :  a  fuccef- 
lion  of  machines  on  earth,  wound  iip  to  go  a  cer- 
tain tinie,  to  continue  certain  motions,  and  to 
ilrike  at  certain  njoments,  according  to  their  pre- 
dellination,  or  the  .pre-eftablilhed  harmony  of 
their  fyftem.  But,  in  good  Harriett,  is  a,  fyfteni 
of  particular  providences  in  which  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  the  angels,  like  his  mimfters  to  reward; 
knd  his  executioriefs  to  punifh,  are  conftaritly  em- 
ployed iri  the  affairs  of  rnanlurid,  much  more  rea- 
lonable  ?  Would  the  juftice  of  God  be  more  nia- 
nifefi  in  fuich  a  ffate  oT  things,  than  in  the  pre-, 
fent  ?  I  fee  no  room'  for  merit  on  the  part  of 
man,  nor  for  juftice  on  thd  part  of  God,  m  fuchi 
a  ftate :  and  a  ftate  of  partial,  not  univerfal,  de- 
terminations to  goodnefs,  inftead  of  being  liable 
fo  fuch  cavils  a^  we  have  now  under  confidefation,^ 
F  f  2  would 

»  Viftutem  neitio  unquam  accepfam  dco  retulit.  Nrmirum 
fe£[d.  Prdpter  virtutem  enim  jure  laudaoiur.  et  in  tlrtute  re6td 
glorianiur.  Quod  non  contingeret,  (i  id  donum  a  deo»  non  ^ 
nobis  haberepfius.  ■       ^  ^        , 

.  .  .  .  Debebant  illi  quidem  omnes  bonos  efficere,  fiquidem 
hominuofi  generi  confuiebant.  Sin  id  minus,  bonis  quidem  ^ert^ 
confuiere  debebant. 

f  Exiles  ;  .  .  .  perlucidos  ....  monogrammos  Deos,  ^t 
ixiM  agentei. 
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would  be  liable  to  unanfwerable  objeiflions  I 
would  be  produftive  of  effects,  <^uite  oppofite  to 
thofe  that  are  affumed,  and  would  caufe  the  wildeft 
confufion  in  the  judgments  of  mankind. 

If  fome  men  were  determined  to  goodnefs  by 
the  filent  workings  of  the  fpirit,  and  others  not, 
which  they  rtiuft  bt  on  the  fuppofition  of  partici^- 
lar  providences,  and  a  partial  not  univerfal  deter- 
mination ;  if  the  former  were  protefted  from  evils 
of  every  kind,  on  account  of  this  goodnefs,  and 
if  the  latter  were  expofed,  for  want  of  it,  to  all 
thofe  phyfical  evils  which  refult  from  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  material  world,  a$  well  as  to  all  thofe 
moral  evils  which  men  would  bring  on  one  ano- 
ther,  what  could  be  faid  to  excufe  the  juftice  of 
God  ?     Plainly  nothing.     The  proceeding  would 
be  that  of  injuftice,  and  an  Arbitrary  partiality 
which  can  never  Be  imputed,   even  indireftly,  to 
him  without  blafphemy.     It  is  not  poflible  for  me 
to  conceive,  that  any  thing  out  of  himfelf  could 
be  a  motive  to  the  firft  intelligent  caufe  of  all 
things  to  create  any  thing,  neither  can  I  fubfcribe 
to  the  opinion,  that  certain  general  independent 
natures  tempted  God,  as  it  were,  to  cloath  thenr 
with  exiftence.     I  can  conceive  ftill  lefs,  that  in- 
dividual creatures^,  before  they  have  done  either 
good  or  evil,  nay,  before  their  adliial  exiftence^ 
can  be  objefts  of  prediledion  or  averfion,  of  love 
or  hatred  to  God  :  and  yet  this  mull  have  been, 
to  have  made  fach  a  fyftem  of  particular  provi- 
dfences  effectual  in  the  firft  inftance  of  it.     If  we 
can  conceive  it  made  fo  in  this,  we  may  conceive 
it  made  fo  in  all  tlie  reft :   and  if  God  had  pre-de- 
termined  fome  men   to  goodnefs,  e^rcjufivcly  of 
others,  without  any  motive  on  his  fide,  we  may 
cafily  conceive  that  particular  providences  would 
have  beeri  employed  to  fecure  happinefs  to  them, 
without  any  merit  on  theirs.     Bdt  ^  credat  Ju- 

**  dacus 
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^  daeus  Apella,  non  ego."  Clarke  (hall  not  force 
mc  into  atheifm,  tlio  1  deny  what  he  aflerts,  con- 
cerning the  mcwral  attributes  of  God,  ijor  WoLf 
)L  ASTON,  tho  I  fee,  not  only  one,  but  many  good 
men  unhappy,  and  am  not  convinced  by  his  re^- 
fonings  of  a  future  ftate. 

I  may  be  flopped  here,  perhaps,  ^nd  may  be 
afked,    with  a   tone   of  authority,   nay,  but,  O 
man,   who   art  thou,  that  repliefl  againft  God  ? 
If  I  am  fo  flopped,  and  fo  queftioned,  my  an- 
fwer   is  both  ready  and   fufficient.     "  Holy,  or 
"  reverend  fir,  I  am  a  better  theift  than  you,  and 
**  on  this  occafion  I  reafon  better.     It  is  nor  I  that 
*'  reply  againft  God.     It  is* you.     Had  fuch  a 
**  fyflem,   as  this,    been  actually  eflabliflied  by 
**  God,    he  would  have  fpoke  by  his  works,  and 
*'  I  (hould,   for  this  very  reafon,  have  believed  it 
*'  agreeable  to  the  divine  attributes,  tho  I  could 
**  not  have  reconciled  it  to  my  notions  of  imparr 
■^  tiality,  and  juftice,  nor  even  of  wifdom.     But 
^*  fmce  1  cannot  reconcile  it  to  them,  and  fmce- 1 
**  have  no  aflurance  but  your  word,  againft  all 
**  appearances,  that  God  eleds  fome  men,   and 
*'  rejcfts  or  negleAs  others,  that  he  foftcneth  the 
^  hearts  of  fome,    and  hardeneth  the  hearts  of 
•*  others,  I  fliould  reply  againft  God,  indeed,  if 
-*  admitted  what  you  affert  to  be  true.     I  reafon 
**  cautioufly,  from  what  he  has  done,  to  his  attri- 
**  butes.      You  affirm  boldly,  without  any  regard 
"  to  what  he  has  done,  or  to  tfie  perfedlions  of 
**  an  all-perfeft  Being. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  hypothefis,  which 
fuppofes  particular  providences,  that  might  pro- 
duft  the  good  and  fecure  their  happinefs,  wanting, 
and,  therefore,  God  convicted  of  injuftice  in  the  i 
prefent  conftitution.  of  things,  it  is  maintained, 
I  think,  by  the  whole  chorus  of  divines ;  and  they 
who  do  not  hold  the  dodlrine  I  have  mentioned, 

are 
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are  as  loud  in  their  complaints  as  they  who  dq. 
They  who  agree  in  little  elfe,  agree  in  cenfuring 
the  difpenfations  of  providence,  and  if  fome  arf 
diffatished  with  the  lot. of  their  eleifV,  others  are  fo 
as  much  with  that  of  good  men,  in  general,  however 
they  came  to  be  gcod.  To  fatisfy  them  all, 
therefore,  and  to  (hew  himfelf  a  juft  governor  of 
the  world, 'inftead  of  gpverning  by  the  eftablifhed 
laws  of  nature  and  by  a  general  providence,  he 
fhould  have  correfied  thefe  l.iws  and  have  governed 
ty  particular  providences,  whenever  the  fervicc 
of  good  men  required  it.  If  he  had  not  made  all 
men  good,  he  fhpuld  have  made  all  good  men 
happy.  Now  fuppofe  it  done,  fuppofe  this  hu- 
man reformation  of  divine  oeconomy,  v/hat  would 
be  the  confequences  ?  Would  they  not  be  Aich 
as  thefe  ?  '      ' 

If  the  good,  befides  the  enjoyment  of  all  that 
happinefs  which  is  infeparable  from  virtue,  were 
exempted  from' all  kinds  of  evil,  and  if  the  wicked 
befides  thofe  evils  whicji  are  infeparable  from  vice, 
and  thofe  which  happen  to  all  men  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  eyents,  were  expofed  to  others  that  tlie 
hand  of  God  inflicted  pn  them  in  an  extraordinary 
manner ;  in  fliort  if  an  ark  was,  ready,  at  every 
inundation,  to  faye  the  former^  and  if  adeftroy* 
ing  siigcl  \vas  r^dy  on  every  occafion  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  tl^e  latter,  it  is  certain,  as  we  have 
obferved  already,  that  fi;ch  good  men  would  have 
very  little  merit,  nnd  it  may  be  fufpeded,  that  the 
hearts  of  the  wicked  vvould  be  hardened  as  that  of 
Ph  AR  AOH  was  by  all  the  plagues  that  God  brought 
on  him  end  his  pfople.  §iicli  ^ood  men  would 
have,  whiift  they  continued  to  be  good,  no  other 
merit  than  thc^t  of  children  who  are  cajoled  into 
their  duty  ;  or  than  that  of  galley-flaves  who  ply 
at  the  oar,  becaufe  they  hear  and  fee  and  fear  the 
Ln^  of  the  boatfwain,     •  •    *  "  '    " 
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B:UT  would  there  not  be,  at  riie  fame  time,  fome 
further  defefts  in  this  fcheme?      I   think   there 
would.     It  fcems  to  me  tliat  thefe  good  men,  be- 
ing thus  diftinguiflied,  by  particular  providences 
in  their  favor,  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  might 
he  apt  either  not  to  contra  ft,  or  to  lofe,  that  general 
benevolence  which  is  -a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  law  of  nature,  and  that  public  fpirit,  which  is 
the  life  and  foul  of  fociety.     God  has  made  the 
praftice  of  morality  our  intercft,  as  well  as  our 
duty.     But  men,  who  found  themfelves  conftant/y 
protefted  from  the  evils  that  fell  on  others,  might: 
grow  infenfibly  to  think  themfelves  unconcerned 
in  the  common  fate  :  and  if  they  relaxed  in  their 
zeal  for  tlie  public  good,  they  would  relax  in  their 
virtue  ;  for  "public  good  is  the  objeft  of  virtue.. 
They  might  do  worfe.      Spiritual  pride  might  in- 
feft  them.     They  might  beco;ne,  in  their  own 
imaginations,  the  little  fiock,  or  the  chofen  flieep. 
Others  have  become  fo  by  the  mere  force  of  civ- 
thufiafm,  without  any  fuch  inducements  as  ihofc 
which  we  affume  in  thjs  cafe,  and  experience  has 
(hewn  that  there  are  no  wolves  like  iliefe  fjieep. 
Thus  forced  into  virtue,  and  rewarded  Tor  being 
virtuous,  they  might  ceafe  to  dcferve  the  reward 
in  any  fenfe  or  degree..    On  the  whole ;  tlie  fcheme, 
oppofed  to  God's  fcheme,  is  inconfiftent  with  all 
our  notions  of  wifdom,  as  w^U  as  of  juTice.     It 
is  the  fcheme  of  men  :  it  muft  be  tried,  therefore, 
by  human  ideas  and  notions,  and  fmce  the  jufiice 
of  providence  is  attacked  on  thefe,  it  may  be  de- 
fended, furely,  on  the  fame.      To  meafure  the 
wifdom  and  juilice  of  God  by  a  rule  fo  inadequate 
as  that  of  human  intelligence,  is  vanity  and  pre- 
fumption,  in  the  higheft  degree.     But  to  expof^ 
this  vanity  and  prefumption,  by  (hewing  the  men 
hvlio  are  guilty  of  them  that  cvei)  their  own  rule  is 

fufficiefm 
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iufficient  to  condemn  them,  is  very  confiftent  with 
the  modcfty  of  true  theifm. 

I  win  conclude  this  head  by  obferving,  that  wc 
have  example,  as  well  as  reafon,  for  us,  when  we 
rcifdi  the  hypothefis  of  particular  providences.  If 
the  government  of  a  general  providence  was  liable 
to  the  cbjettions  that  are  rnade  to  it,  a  govern- 
ment by  particular  providences  would  be  liable  tq 
hone.  But  the  contrary  appears  true  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  jewifh  theocracy.  God  was  the  king 
of  that  people.  He  did  not  decline  the  title,  no^ 
the  exercife  of  kingly  power,  as  his  fon,  who  6ame 
to  fufFer  for  all  mankind  and  not  to  govern  a  moll 
inconfiderable  portion  of  them,  did  afterwards. 
His  prefence  refided  ;:rnohg  r:is  people,  and  his 
juftice  was  maniftlled  daily  in  rewarding  and 
punifliing  by  unequivocal,  fignal,  miraculous  in- 
terpofitions  of  his  power.  The  efFed  of  all  was 
this,  the  people  rebelled,  at  one  time,  and  Ve- 
pented  at  another.  Particular  providences, 
directed  by  God  himfelf  irhmediately,  and  on 
the  fpof,  if  I  may  fay  fpj  had  particular  tempo- 
rary cffcds  only,  none  general  nor  lafting :  and 
the  people  were  fo  little  fatisfied  with  this  fyftem 
of  government,  that  they  depofed  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  infilled  to  have  another  king,  and  to 
be  governed  like  their  ne\ghboiirs.  'How  long 
this  theocracy  may  be  faid  to  have  continued,  I 
arn  quite  unconcerned  to  knov/,  and  (hculd  be 
forry  to  mifpend  any  time  in  enquiring.  It  is 
enough  for  iny  purpofe,  to  have  obferved  that  the 
juftice  of  God  was  not  fo  acknowledged  as  to 
produce  any  fuitable  effects,  at  a  point  of  time 
when  the  Ifraelites  had  no  other  king  but  God; 
and  to  conclude  froni  thence,  that  if  he  governed 
the  whole  world  at  prefent  by  particular  pro- 
vidences, they  would  tiot  have  a  better  effcd  in 
manifefting    his    jullice,    nor    Hop    die    clamor 
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ggainft  it,  of  the  very  men,  perhaps,  v;ho  accufe 
now  the  injuftice  of  his  general-- providence.  Nay 
the  cafe  would  be  much  worfe,  attd  every  parti- 
cular exertion  of  his  pbwcr  would  render  his  juf-. 
tice  more  difputable.  So  pregnant  is  this  fchcme 
with  abfurdities.  v 

It  has  been  faid  already,  that  where  reli^iofts^ 
which  claim  to  have  been  revealed,  prevail,  a 
new  charai^er  of  gOodnefs  'arifcs,  befides  that 
which  confifts  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature^ 
and  compliance  with  our  tpc^ral  obli^tions. 
Faith  in  certain  men,  and,  on  their  authority, 
in  certain  fadts,  and  certain  fpeculative  propo- 
fitions,  how  incredible  foever  the  former,  how 
little  intelligible  foever  the  letter  may  be,  toge- 
ther with  the  pra(flice  of  certain  duties  which  the 
arbitrary  will  of  man  impofes,  and  the  obfcrva^ 
tion  of  certain  forms  of  outward  devqtion— con- 
iftitute  this  artificial  goodnefs,  whicli  ftands  often 
in  the  place  of  natural,  and  is  always  attended  tq  ^ 
much  more. 

This  is  that  kind  of  goodnefs  which  chriftia^ 
^ivines  intend  principally  or  folely,  -when  they 
complain  that  good  men  are  often  unhappy,  and 
bad  men  happy,  by  the  prefent  conftituti'on  of 
things.  They  eftablifli  a  rule,  and  are  not  agreed 
about  the  application  of  it;,  for  who  are  to  be 
reputed  good  chriftians.  Go  to  Rome,  they  are 
papifts.  Go  to  Geneva,  they  are  calvinifts.  Go 
to  the  north  of  Germany,  they  are  liitherans. 
pome  to  London,  they  are  npne  of  thefe.  Or- 
thodoxy is  a  mode.  It  is  one  thing  at  one  time 
and  in  one  place.  It  is  fomething  elfe  at  another 
time  and  in  another  place,  or  even  in  the  fameplacc; 
for  in  this  religious  country  of  ours,  without  feek- 
ing  proofs  in  any  other,  men  have  been  burned 
under  one  reign,  for  the  very  fame  doftrines  ihey 
ivere  obliged  to  profefs  in  another.     You  damn 
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iall  thofc  who  differ  from  you.     We  doubt  much 
about  your  falvalion.      In   what  manner,    now, 
can  thcjuftice  of  God  bemanifefted  by  particular 
providences  ?     Muft  tkc  prder  of  them  change  as 
the  notions  of  orthodoxy  change,  and  muft  they 
be  governed  by   events,    inftead    of   governing 
Ihem  ?    If  they  are  favorable   to   thofe  of  your 
communion,  they  will  be  deemed  iinjuft  by  eve- 
ry good  protettant,  and  God  will  be  taxed  with 
encouraging  idolatry   and  fyperftition.     If  they 
arc  favourable  to  thofe  of  any  of  dur  communions, 
they  will  be  deemed  unjuft  by  every  good  papift, 
and  God  will  be  taxed  with  nurfing  up  herefy  and 
fchifm.     God  can  donpthing  more  than  to  furniffi 
arms  againft  himfelf,    by    the  difpenfations    of 
particular  providences  in  the  chriftian  world,  and 
every  one  of  thefe  will  pafs,  in  the  mjnds  of  fome 
rnen,  fpr  a  proof  of  injuftice,   if  it  pafles  in  the 
fninds  of  others   for  a  proof  of  juftice.      Nay, 
more.      If,   in   thefe   difpenfations,     God,    who 
knows  the  hearts  of  men,  fhould  judge  differently 
from  our  divines,  if  he  fliould  Ihew   more  regard 
to  moral  gpofdnefs,  than  to  the  reputed  orthodoxy 
of  any  fide,    it  would  fare   with  him — I  fay  it 
with  reverence — as  it  fares  with  every  honeft  man 
in  civil   contcfts ;  He  would  be  calumniated  by 
all  fides,  in  the  exercife  of  particular  providences, 
fi^  he  is  in  that  of  a  general  providence. 


LVIIL 


HAVING  faid  thus  much  to  (hew  the  ab- 
fqrdity  of  afiuming  that  a  fyflem  of  parti- 
cular providences  is  neceflary  to  render  the  go- 
yernrpent  of  God,  in  the  prefcnt  conllitytion  of 
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the  phyfical  and  moral  world,  a  juft  government, 
as  it  muft,  indeed,  be  neceffary,  if  the  govern- 
pient  of  a  general  providence,   according  to  the 
ettabliflied  order  of  things,  is  unjuft ;  it  fefems  to 
me,  that  they  who  obje(5t  to  this  are  driven  to  the 
greateft  of  all  abfurdities.      They   muft    either 
give  up  their  objeftions,    pr  they  muft  infift  that 
the  whole  leftablifhed  order  of  things  ought  to  be 
changed,    and  that  God  cannot  govern  mankind 
with  juftice,    unlefs  he  undoes  all  he  has  done, 
and  aflerts  this  moral  attribute  at  the  expence  of 
his  wifdom.     To   fay,  as  Clarke    fays,  "  that 
'the  natural  order  of  things  is  fo  perverted  tliat 
f*  virtue  and  goodncfs  cannot  obtain  their  proper 
^*  and  due  efFefts,'*     is  a  mere  fallacy.     He  begs, 
the  queftion,  and  begging  the  queftion  he  affirms 
untruly.       How,    and    when,    was    the    natural 
prder  of  thirgs  perverted?     What  is  every  natu-  . 
ral   order,  but   that  which  the  Author  of  nature 
appoints,  and  how  can  it  be  changed  for  the  betr 
ter,  or  for  the  worfe,  without  a  new  appointment 
of  his?     Are  we  to  believe  then,  that  he  has  un-: 
done  his  work  once  already  after  the  fall  of  Adam, 
and  that  he  muft  undo  it  again,  to  appear  either 
good'  or  Juft?.     To  think   worthily    of  God,  we 
muft  think    that  the   natural  order  of  things  ha^ 
been  always  the  fame,  and  that  a  Being  of  infinite 
wifdom  and   knowledge,    to  v.  hem  the  paft  and 
the  future  arc  like  theprefent,  and  \\ he  wants  no 
experience  to  inform  him,  can  have  no  reafon  tq 
^Iter  what  infinite  wifdom  and  knowledge  have 
once  done,  as  I  have  hinted  above.     Ag:r!n.  What 
are  the  proper  and  due  efFefts  of  virtue  and  good- 
ncfs  ?     Nay,  what  are  virtue  and  goodnefs  them- 
felves?     They  are  not,  I  believe,    indcpcrndent,, 
Iior  eternal,    but  they  are  real  natures,    refalting 
from  the  fyftem  of  rational  beings  to  which  they 
ar?  agreeable,    as  their  contraries  are  repugnant^ 
'       '  '  anci 
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dnd  they  muft,  therefore,  be  as  invariable  as  the 
fyftem  of  >yhich  they  arc  parts.     Thus  I  think; 
for  the  opinion  of  the  independency  of  any  na- 
tures on  God,  or  of  their  co-eternity  with  him, 
are  bugbears  to  me  who  am  a  child  in  pliilofophy. 
tho  they  arc  none  to  fuch   full-grown  metaphyfi- 
cal  giants  as  Cudwortu,  Clarke,  and  others. 
Now,   if  virtue  and  goodncfs  be  as  invariable  as 
this  fyftem,  their  efFedts  in  it  muft  be  as  invaria- 
ble as  themfelves,  and,  therefore,  to  lay  that  they 
cannot  obtain  their  proper  and  due  eflfeds  in  it  is 
nothing  better  than  cant.     They  may  not  obtain 
^11  the  effects  which  thefe  great  dodlors  in  meta- 
phyfics  and  artificial  theology  efteem  proper  and 
due  to  them ;  but  they  may,  and  they  certainly 
do,    obtain  all  thofe  which  he,    who  willed  this 
fyftem  and  them  into  being  defigncd,   that  they 
lliould  obtain ;  for  if  he  had  defigned  that  they 
ftiould  have  obtained  more,  he  would  have  pro- 
portioned different  means  to  a  different  end,  and 
man  would  have  been  ^  lefs  imperfect  creature 
than  he  is. 

Could  philofopljers  and  divines  be  perfuaded 
tp  lay  afide  the  afleitation  of  etching  out  a  little 
real  knowledge,  with  much  hypothefis  in  matters, 
'  where  hypothefis  fliould  be  leaft  employed,  many 
things.,  which  are  made  intricate  by  this  method, 
would  be  extremely  plain.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
in  the  pfcfent  cafe,  let  them  not  aflurne,  that  there 
are  natures  which  exift  independently  on  God,  ac-< 
cording  to  which  he  proceeds,  or  (hould  proceed, 
and  that  we  may  judge,  by  a  rule  common  to 
him  and  us,  the  eternal  reafon  of  tilings.  Let 
them  not  afliime,  that  the  moral  attributes  are 
precifely  the  fame  in  God,  as  they  are  in  our  ideas 
and  notions ;  that  they  required  man  fhould  be 
the  final  caufe  of  the  worH,  and  his  happincfs 
the  fin^l  caufe  of  man.     Inftead  of  reafoning  from 

vvhat 
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what  thcv  imagine  thefe  attributes,^  and  an  et^rnsil 
reafon  of  things  requited  that  God  (hou'ld  do,  let 
them  be  content  fo  know  what  his  infinite  wrfdoixi 
and  power  have  done,  and  to  reafon  from  thence. 
Let  them  not  "affume,  in  (hort,  v^hat  they  have 
no  fufficient  grounds  to  afliime,  and  they  will  ac- 
cufe  the  Supreme  Being  of  injuftice  no  longer.  ^ 
It  may  be  faid,  and  I  know  it  will  be  faid,  that 
we  muft  affume  at  Icaft  thus  much,  that  God  al- 
ways adbs  according  to  the  moral  fitnefs  of  thing?, 
or  we  muft  affume  fomething  worfe,  we  mult  af- 
fume that  he  a£\s  arbitrarily  ;  and  that,  on  this 
fuppofition,  we  leave  ourfelves  no  rule  by  which 
to  judge  of  his  proceedings,  nor  to  dillingurrti 
certainly  between  a  true  and  a  falfe  revelation. 
'  Now,  I  am  far  from  denying,  that  there  is  an* 
eternal  reafon.  God  is  himfelf  that  reafon,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  proceeds  with  his  crea- 
tures in  all  the  exertions  of  his  power,  determine^ 
by  infinite  wifdonl,  according  to  the  fitaefs  of 
things.  But  the  queftion  is,  what  arc  the  crite- 
rions  of  this  motal.  fitnefs  relatively  to  man  ?  I 
think  then,  tliat  they  are  to  us,  and  can  be  only 
that  conftitutioif  of  things  which  we  call  the  hu- 
man fyftem,  and  the  notions  which  arife  naturally 
in  our  niinds  on  the  confideration  of  it,  or  which 
we  are  able  to  deduce  irfimediately,  and  obvbvifly, 
from  it.  When  we  keep  within  thefe  bpiinio, 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  being  impofed  u^on,  con- 
cerning the  will  of  God,  nor  by  any  falfe  reveJaf 
tion.  But  when  we  go  beyond  them,  we  are  apt 
to  impofe  oh  ourfelves;  for^  to  return  fome  of 
Clarke's  words  upon  ^im,  tho  there  is  a  natural 
and  unalterable  difference  between  good  and  evil; 
yet  ncKhing  but  the  exfremeft  ftupidity  of  .mind, 
or  perverfcnefs  of  fpirit,  and  difregard  to  truth. 
Can  .poffibly  make  any  imn  affirm,  Hke  hipl,  that 
moral  fitneffes  and  Unfitneffes,  are,  even  in  their 

applicas 
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kpplicatipfis  to  our  fcene  of  aftion,  (and  they  wiK 
be  infinitely  lefs  fo  in  their  applications  to  thaPt 
of  God)  as  manifeft  as  mathematical  truths.  Wc 
may  difcover  moral  fitnefs  as  we  difcover  natural 
law,  feut  therl  we  muft  be  On  our  guard,  left  we 
Jhould  pervert  our  notiorts  of  moral  fitnefs  and  un- 
iitnefs  by  wrong  applications  of  them  out  cHF 
bur  fyftem,  as  we  pervert  the  principles  of  natu- 
ral law  by  wrong  applications  of  them*  within  it. 
To  fuppofe,  in  terms,  that  the  laws  of  human 
nre  the  laws  of  divine  nature,  would  be  too  ab!- 
fqrd,  fho  fome  writers  have  doile  no  lefs.  But  ?t 
isjuft  asfabfurd;  nay,  it  is  juft  the  fame,  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  moral  fitnefs  and  unfitnefs  of  things 
muft  be  in  every  inftance,  whatever  it  may  be  m 
Ipme,  exadly  the  fame  to  God  as  it  is  to  mart. 
He  made  oUr  fyftertl  for  us,  not  for  himfelf :  and 
tho  we  are  fure  he  cantiot  exadl  that  we  ftiouM 
l)eli^ve  or  pra(ftice  any  thing  repugnant  to  tlie 
tnoral  fitnefs  refusing  from  it,  we  muft  not  ima- 
gine thati  b'y  abftrafting  otjr  notions  from  it.  We 
tin  fender  them  adequate  to  th^t  moral  fitnefs 
which  is  the  objedl  of  omnifcience  the  omnifcience 
of  that  Supreme  Being  who  is  the  author  of  this, 
iand  every  other  fyftem.  * 

The  men,  who  attempt  t6  do,  this,  leave  to 
God  rothing  more  •than  they  affume  to  them- 
felves, Except  a  greater  degree  of  power:  and 
6vA  this  they  aflume  to  be  limited  of  right  by 
natures  as  eternd,  and  as  fndependent  as  his  own, 
tho  executed,  in  faA,  repugnantly  to  thefe  na- 
tures. What  thefe  natures  are  they  know  as  well 
as  he  ;  for  they  foar  up  on  platohic  wings  to  the 
ftrft'  good  and  the  firft  juft.  What  hrs  attributes 
muft  be  to  be  conformable  to  thefe  natures,  arid 
wliat  they  require  of  him  confequently,  thefe  f)er- 
fons  illuminated  by  an  eternal  reafon  cannot, 
therefore/  fail  tcf  know :  and  they  feem  to  exalt 
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fhem  as  if  they  meaned  only  by  exalting  therrt 
to  aggravate  the  \)tant  of  goodnefs  and  jullice  in 
the  condudt  of  firovidcnce.  Let  not  thfs  pafs  for 
any  exageration.  It  i^,  in  plain  terms,  the  funi 
of  a  doftfine  they  teach  in  the  cant  of  metaphyr- 
fical  theology,  tb  which  they  have  accuftomed 
the  ears  of  men,  and  by  which  theyjmpofe  oit 
ihcir  underftdndings.  I  defire  no  better  prOof  of 
what  is  heite  advanced  than  the  twelfth  feftioit 
of  Clarke's  demonftfation,  and  the  firft  of  his 
evidences.  The  fubjedl  has  been  often  touched 
in  thefe  eflays,  and  even  \h  fome  of  the  laft  pa- 
ragraphs, but  it  may  be  proper,  however,  to  exa- 
mine thrs  fafnous  argumentation  a  priori  a  Httle' 
more  parflcularly.  It  is  plaufible  for  it  fpeaks 
to  the  f)ride  of  the  huftian  heart,  and  fubmit^ 
the  whole  oecononiy  of  divrne  wrfdom  to  the 
judgment  of  man.  But  I  apprehend  that  it  ftip- 
pofes  fome  things  very  doubtfnl,  and  affirms  others 
that  irhpJy  con  tradition,  I  will  enter  fnto  it, 
therefore,  in  this  place,  further  than  I  have  done,* 
^and  Aide  or  leap  frorrt  (ubjcdt  to  fubjeft,  or  revert 
to  the  fame  a  fecod^d,  and  a  third  time,  in  thefe 
ill  connedled  minutes,  as  I  ufed  to  do  in  the  con- 
K'erfatiohs  they  ar6  defigned  to  recall. 

Thai*  t(iere  is  a  fitrtefs  and  unfitnefs  of  things 
to  one  another,  a  fuitablencfs  and  unfoitablenefe 
of  circumftances  to  peffons,  no  reafonable  man 
will  deny.  6\it  I  fufpeil,  that  many  reafonable 
men  will  doubt,  whether  they  are  founded  in 
natures  and  qualifications*  ihdependentty  on  Gotf, 
and  antecedently  to  his  will.  They  will  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  how  fifneffes,  refulting  from 
the  natures  of  things,  or  from  the  qualifications  of 
perfons,  can  b^  called  antecedent  to  tliefe  things, 
and  to  thefe  perfons  :  and  yet  they  mull  be  fo^  if 
they  are  antecedent  to  that  will,  by  the  adt  of 
i^  hich  thefe  things  and  thefe  perfons  firll  exifted*. 

It 
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It  is  feid  that  the  exiiience  of  things,  and  the  ar^ 
gunnetit  requires  that  the  fame  (hould  be  faid  of 
perfons^  ckpends  gn  ihp  arbitrary  will  of  God. 
But  that  when  they  are  created,  and  as  long  as 
they  exift,  their  proportions,  rpfpedfs,  and  rela- 
tions are  sibftraftty  of  eternal  r^ceflity,  according 
ip  the  different  natures  of  things  and  the  differ- 
ent quali^cations  of  perfons,  in  one  common  na- 
ture. This  I  tfijce  to  be  the  ferife  and  ftrengih 
of  the  argument,  whicii.  will  not  appear  in  my 
^pprehenuon  very  intelUgible,  nor,  as  far  as  it  is 
iftteiligible,  very  concluGye. 

We  cpnfider  one  tiling,  or  one  property,  one 
perfqn,  or  one  qualification^  without  confidering 
another,'  and.  by  that,  we  make  a  very  real,  and, 
I  prefume,  the  fole  kind  of  abftradkiqn  our  rhinds' 
are  capable  of  making.  But  to  confider  the  pro- 
perties, of  things,  or  the  qualifications*  of  perfons, 
and  the  fitneffes  and  unfitpeffcs  refulting  from 
fhcm,  as  independent  natures  exifting  before  there 
were  any  fuch  things,  or  any  fuch  perfons,  any 
fuch  natures,  quarifications,  circumftances,  feems 
to  me  a  fiftitious  abftraftion  doubly.  It  affurries 
that  we  have  ideals  which  \ve  have  not,  and  that 
the  modes  of  being,  by  wliich  things  and  perfons 
are  \Vhat  they  are,  nriay  be  conceived  as  adven- 
titious to  them,  inftead  of  being  conceived  as  fo 
confiitutive  of  them  that  they  could  not  be  with- 
out the  things,  and  perfons,'  nx)r  thefe  without 
them.  By  aiTuming  one  of  thefe  imaginary  ab- 
ftradioris,  nren  are  led  to  affume  the  other,  and 
their  miftake  about  the  operations  of  naxure  is 
conuefted  with  that  about  the  operations  of  iheir 
own  minds. 

The  modes  of  being-,  and  the  ptopertiies  of 
things  are  infeparable  from  them,  even  in  imagi- 
nation, whjch  might  be  an  argument  the  more  ta 
perfuade  that  they  are  the  &me  fpecific  natures, 

and 
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^iid  that  his  will,  which  conftitiited  thefe  natures^ 
cbnftituted  at  the  fame  time,  all  that  is  eflential 
to  them.      Biit  tho  we  cannot  feparate   in   thi^ 
ijijanner,    we  can  take  the  properties  of  things^ 
ipoth  phyfical  and  moral,  ijito  diftindt  confidera- 
tvon.      This  philojophers  .have    done    with  ho- 
nox  to  ,ttiemfeJves,  and  a;dvantage  to  others.     But 
\vhen  ^they  haye  be^ti  long  .accuftomed  to  fucH 
sih^ftradk  c9nfiderations,  and  have  eftablifhed  cer- 
tain mathenrjatical  ait^  mpral  truths  upon  them, 
fcnie  pf .  tliefe  jphilofophers  aflTume  that  thefe  ge- 
xiera,l  notions  ^re  natures  independent  on  God,  and 
In  themfelyes  of  eternal  neceflity.    God  has  made 
triangles .gnd  men.  But  triangularity  they  fay,  and 
they  niight  fay  juft  as  well  ^humanity  are  independ- 
ent natures,  antecedent  to  his  will,  and  that  do  not 
owe  their  original  to  arbitrary  and  pofitive  ap- 
jbointrnent.     That  there  are  neceffary  truths,  ma- 
thematical and  mpral,  and  that  fuch  they  mull 
be,  as  long  as  .there  are  rhen,  and  as  the  prefent 
iyftcm  of  things  continues,  is  certain.     But  they 
would  not  be  called,  perhaps,  eternal  truths,  nor 
Would  thefe  notions  be  reprefented  like  eternal 
^nd  independent  natures,  if  it  wa^  more  conft- 
dered,  that  the  feff-e^crftent  Being  is  the  fountain 
tf  all  cxjftence,  and  that,  fi nee  every  thing  exifts 
\>y  his,  yiiWj  it  miiJi  exift  according  to  his  will; 
for  which  reafon  it  feems  as  abfwrd  to  fay,  that 
when  Jie  mad.e  man,  he  could  give  him  no  other 
nature  than  the  human,  which  was  therefore  ne- 
ceffarily,  not  arbitrarily  given,  as  it  would  be  to 
fay,  that,  when  he  made  a  man,  he  did  not  make 
a  tree.     A  man  with   the   properties  of  a  tree 
would  not  be  a  man.     A  tree  with  the  properties 
of  a  man  would  not  be  a  tree.     The  fame  will 
V^hich  rhade  each,    made  the  properties  of  each. 
;it  is  one  and  the  fame  aft,  and  to  fay  that  the 
Tiaturc  of  any  thing,  or  the  truths  refulting  from 
Vol.  V.      ^  <S  g  it. 
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it,  arc  independeift,  in  any  fenfe,  on  the  will  thaf 
irade  them,  feems  to  me,  therefore,  to'  imply 
Contradidtion.    • 

Clarke  quotes  a  paflage  from  Plato,  where- 
in that  philofopher  fays,  according  to  his  franfla- 
tion,  that  "  as  in  matters  of  fenfe  the  reafcm,  why 
^'  a  thing  is  vifible,  is  not  becaufe  it  is  feeii,  but 
**  it  is,  therefore,  feen  becaufe  it  is  vifible  :  fo  in 
**  matters  of  natural  reafon  and  morality,  that 
^'  which  is  holy  and  good,  is  not,  therefore,  holy 
**  and  good  becaufe  it  is  commanded  to  be  done^ 
"  but  it  is,  therefore,  commanded  by  God  be- 
^Vcaufe  it  is  holy  and  good."  If  I  would  cavil 
a  little,  I  might  fhew  that  this  quotation  does  not 
ierve  the  doctor's  purpofe,  nor  prove  that  Plato' 
was  of  his  mind  in  afferting,  that  moral  obliga- 
tions are,  primarily  and  originally,  antecedent  to 
the  will  of  God,  if  by  will  be  meant  hfs  deter- 
mination that  they  (hould  be  obligatory,  whien 
he  made  a  moral  world ;  arid  if  by  will  he  meant 
a  pofitive  command,  fignified  by  revelation,  the 
quotation  from  Plato,  who  knew  nothing  of 
any  fuch  revelation,'  is  ftrangely  ^bfurd.  Things' 
tnay  be  feen,  becaufe' they  are  vifible,  they  are 
not  vifible,  becaufe  they  are  feen.  Let  it  be  fo. 
'  t)oes  this  prove  that  the  philofopher  thought  vi  - 
fibility,  any  more  than  vifion,  an  eternal  inde- 
pendent nature  ?  Might  he  not  think,  that  God 
made  things  to  be  feen,  and  creatures  to  fee,  and 
that  vifibiJity  and  vifion  began  when  he  willed 
the  phvfical  fyftem  into  exiftence?  Thus,  again, 
that  which  is  good,  is  not  fuch  becniufe  it  is  com- 
manded, but  it  is  commanded  becaufe  it  is  good. 
Will  it  follow  from  this  expreflion,  that  good  isy 
according  to  Plato,  an  eternal  independent  na- 
ture ?  Will  it  not  follow  as  naturally,  that  good 
and  evil  began  when  God  willed  the  moral  fyf^ 
tem  rnto  exiftence,  and  that  he  commanded  the 

^  forrncF 
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former  by  tKe  laws  of  their  nature,  at  the  famo 
tiroe  when  he  created  rnoral  agents  capable  of  " 
either  f  This  reniarK:  niay,  ferve,  at  lc?.ft,  .  to 
fliew  how  apt  even  the  beft  writers  are  to  amufe 
thenifelves,  and  to  impdfe  on  others  by  a  mere 
gingle  of  words,  and  to  quote  what  rtiakes  againlt 
them,  or  does  not  mafee  for  them. 

But   liow,    having  nl^de   this  remark,    I  arri 
t^ady  to  acknowledge,  that  Plato  mieaned  by 
this  paflage  in  his  Euthvphro  tHe  firft  good,  that 
independent  liatUre  wliich  refides  among  others 
in  his  irtiaginary  region  of  eternal  ideas.     Thii^ 
Ihould  be  his  nie^tiing,  whatever  his  words  in  this 
place  irriport,   to  riiake  them,  confident  with  his 
tiodtrine^    ahd  appofit^  to   the   prefent  difpute, 
wherein  Plato  and    the  platonics  run  into  one 
fextrcme,  as  HbiBEs   apd  the  hobbifts  into  ano^ 
thcr.     The  fornier.  dflume  an  eternal  morality  an- 
tecederit  not  only  to  any  fignification,  btit  to  any 
aftual  detertnination  of  the  will  of  God.      The 
latter  affume,  that  there  was  liq  nibral  duty;  no 
difFefehce,  ho  diftiiiftioh  made   between  juft  and 
tinjiift,  .m6ral  good  and  evil,  till  the  will  of  man 
made  this  diftlridibn  by  civil  conftitutibns,  and 
tjofitiye  laws.     It  fecms  to  me,  that   both  the(e 
bpitiioris  tend  to  weaken  the  authority  of  natural 
teliglpn.     By   the   firft,  God  publifhed,  indeed^ 
amoral  law  ;  when  lie  made  moral  agents.     But 
he  was  riot  properly  thelegiflator.  .  The  law  ex- 
ifted  before  them,  and  ,  it   binds ,  both  him  and| 
them.     By  the  fecond,  he  has  riotfo  rpuch  as  the 
appcaraiicci  of  legiflature.  He  riiade  a  moral  world, 
indeed,  but  he  made  it  in  cdnfufion,  and  he  left 
It  without  ^ny  tule,  till  at  laft  his  creatufes  rnade. 
6ne  for  themfelves.     He  brought  order    out  of 
<he  coiifufion  of  a  phyfical,  they  out  of  that  of  a 
kibtil  chaos.     How  preferable  is  the  middle  opi- 
G  g  2  tiioif 
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n\on  between  thefe  two  extremes,  that  God  infii* 
luted  moral  oblig^atit^ns  when  he  made  moral  agentSji 
tldat  the  law  of  their  nature  is  the  laUr  of  his  will, 
and  that,  hoSV  indiflfereftt  foever  we  may  pre^ 
fume,  every  thing  is  to  iiim  before  his  will  has  de- 
termined it  to  be.  It  becoitoes,  after  this  determi- 
nation, a  neceffary,  tli6  created  hature?  Such 
juftice  is  in  man,  rfio  in  God  it  may  be  nothing 
more  than  one  mode  of  his  infinite  wifiJom.  As 
long  as  there  are  men,  ttiis  tiature  muft  exift. 
Where  it  wHl  be,  and  tvhat  U  will  be,  when  they 
dn^  tliis  moral  fy ftem  are  at  an  end,  \c(  thofe  abfe 
pcrfons,  who  "know  fo  well  where  and  what  rt 
was  before  they  both  began  to  exill,  determine, 
tf  I  infill  much  on  this  pointy  1  do  not  pretend  to 
clear  it  from  all  the  difficulties  that  Tye  in  the  way^ 
neither  Try  what  is  fard  her^  nor  by  whsrf  liat 
,  been  faid  elfewhere,  nor  ty  wnati  may  -fiiy  here- 
after. Therie  are  many  on  either  iide  that  have 
perplexed,  and  may  confinuc  to  perplex,  much 
better  headf  (han  mine.  6ut,  m  the  firft  placCi, 
1  feel  an  infuperable  repugnancjr  io  o^n  that  wiy 
thing  is  indepmdent  -on  God  ;  and  in  the  nexi 
place,  f  am  (hoclced  at  the  confisqiiences  ihat  ar<i 
drawn  from  this  do'ftrine. 


LiX. 


Hfe  who  dares  to  affirtfj,  that  tlicM  -a^^^cmal 
felf-exiftent  natures  inde^ndent  on  God, 
Is  bold  enough.  But  what  fliall  ¥^  fey  ^^ihofe 
^who  dare  to  affirm,  that  'thefe  eterA^l  natures  le- 
fulting  from  the  eternal  fitnefles  and  ttofitBeflTcs, 
agreements  and  difagreemcnfs,  iproporlions  ^nd 
difproportions  of  things  areabfolutely  and  necef- 

farily 
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farffy,  in  themfcjyes,  what  they  appeal  to  he  to 
the  underftandings  of  all  intelligent  beings;  f  }  do 
Tiot  add  the  exception,  ejccept  thpfe  who  undct? 
iftand  things  to  be  what  they  are  not,  bepaafe  it  is 
unneccflary  to  any  other  purpofe  than  that  of  an 
eyafion,  which  Clarice,  like  a  cunning  difpu- 
tant,  forefaw  he  might  want  anc}  did  want.  What 
fliali  we  fay  to  thole  who  think  it  neceflary  to 
bring  proofs  to  ihew  that  God  fpuft  kno>y  >vhat 
his  rational  creatures  may  kno\y  concernifig  thefe 
eternal  natures  independent  on  him,  and  w^o 
conclude  from  thence,  that  the  rule  of  divine  and 
human  condudt  is  thefarne  f  God  difd^ins  not  to 
pbferve  this  rule,  it  is  faid,  as  the  law  of  his  adiff- 
ons,  and  he  appeals  tp  men  for  his  obferyation  of  ^ 
\t ;  which  matter  pf  fad  is  alfertpd  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  chapter  in  EjtECHiEL*,  where  the  pro- 
phet, like  a  prophet  and  a  poet,  introduces  God 
expoftulating  with  the  Jews  in  this  ftile,  and .  apr 
pealing  to  them  for  the  equity  pf  his  proceedings. 
Bilhpp  Cumberland,  y{ho  is  .quoted  by  Cl  AfiKE|, 
carries  thefe  notions  flill  further,  when  he  maia- 
tains  in  his  feyenfji  chapter^,  with  mgch  obfcurc 
fubtilty,  not  only  that  the  rules  pf  this  law  are 
|he  didtates  of  divine  intelligence  to  God  him- 
feifj  but  that  tjie  dominion  of  God.  over  all  hi^ 
^creatures  is  a  right  derived  from  thefe  very  rules, 
and  from  his  wTfdpm,  which  prefcribcs  them  to 
him.  Ifhallnpt  enter  on  a  difcufljpn,  which  15 
fiot  immediately  neceflary  to  the  prefent  purpofe. 
1  fhail  only  fay,  riiat  the  wifdom  as  well  as  the 
power  of  God  in  the  creation,  prefervation,  and 
government  of  all  things  is,  without  doubt,  a 
trye  and  joint  foundation  of  his  dominion  oyer 
them,  and  that  there  feenis  to  be  no  need  of  ex- 
cluding one  of  die  two,  God's  irrefiftible  power^ 

MS 
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in  order  to  obviate  the  confequences  >yhich  tl« 
good  bifhop  fufpeded  that  Hobbes  intended. 
Let  us  keep  out  of  thcfe  mifts,  and  purfue  our 
iubjeft  in  a  clearer  light. 

I  afk  then,  if  nothing  Ipfs  than  infinite  know- 
ledge, infinite  wifdonfi,  and  anfolute  Indepen- 
dency be  neceflary  to  make  it  impoffible  '  that  the 
Supreme  Being  (hould  be  ignorant  in  any  refpedt 
of  the  eternal  natures,  on  which  the  eternal  rcafon 
of  things  is  founded,  how  can  it  be  faid  with  the 
ieaft  appearance  of  truth,  that  thefe  affumed  na- 
tures appear  juft  fuch  as  tjiey  afe  abfolutely  and 
neceflarily  in  themfelyes  to  the  under  (landings  of 
^11  intelligent  beings,  and  become  conftantly  the 
rule  of  their  adlions  ?  Have  we  then  infinite 
knowledge,   infinite  M'ifdom  and  absolute  inde- 

J)endency  ?  The  hurrian  mind  apprehends  clear- 
y  enough  the  grofs  di|Ferences  of  things  in  the 
moral  fyftem,  as  human  fenfe  does  in  thei  phyfi- 
cal.  But  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter,  the  nicer 
differences  are  not  fo  perceptible.  We  hs^ve  not 
any  knowledge  of  the  fit  ft  qualities  of  fubftances. 
It  is  enough  for  us, '  to  have  fome  knowledge  of 
the  fecond,  of  thofe  which  aflfeft  us  immediately. 
It  is  in  vain,  that  we  altempt'io  go  higher  in  fearch 
_of  fcientifical  knowledge,  and  even  about  thefe 
we  are  very  liable  to  mittakes.  Much  in  the  fanic 
manner  we  know  fomething  of  moral  entities,  al- 
low me  the  ufe  of  this  m;?taphy  fical  word  for  once, 
as  they  arife  in  our  moral  fyftem,  and  are  able  tb 
affirm  many  general  truths  concerning  them.  But 
h  is  in  vain,  that  we  attempt  to  go  higher  in  our 
fearch,  or  to  know  apy  thing  more  about  them 
than  God  has  ftewnus  in  the  adual  cohftitvition 
of  things,  and  everi  wheri  we  judge  of  them  thus^ 
and  nriake  particular  applications  of  the  general 
laws  of  our  nature,'  we  are  very  liable  to  miftakes. 
We  are  not  liable  to  thefe  miftakes  in  fuch  cafes 
;  -  ^  pnly 
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ionly  as  are  very  far  from  occurring  frequently, 
which  Clarice  affirms,  but  we  are  liable  to  them 
in  fuch  as  occur  the  moll  frequently,  whethef 
they  relate  to  public  or  to  private  life.  The  conr 
trary  layers  that  legiflators  have  mad?,  the  contra- 
ry opinions  that  cafuifts  daily  give  in  matters  of 
i:porality,  wherein  fome  of  theni  iinuft  have  been 
miftaken,  are  evident  proofs  of  this. 

That  there  are  things  fit  and  unfit,  right  and  » 
wrong,  juft  and   unjuft,    in  the  human  fyftem, 
and  difcernable  by  human  reafon,  as  far  as  our 
natural  imperfections  admit,  I  acknowledge  molj 
readily.     But  from  the  difficulty  we  have  to  judge, 
and  from  the  uncertainty    of  pur  judgments  in  a 
mullitucje  of  cafes  which   ];e  within  our  bounds, 
I  would  demonftrate  the  folly  of  thofe  who  afFec^ 
(o  have    knowledge  beyond  them.     They  pre- 
tend dogmatically  to  deduce  from  abftraft  eternal 
natures  what  thefe  natures  require  of  God,  whill]: 
they  are  at  the  fame  time  unable  on  many  ocear 
fions  to  deduce  from  the  conftitution  of  their  owrji 
fyfteni,  and  the  laws  of  their  own  nature,  with  x 
precifion  and  certainty,  what  thefe  require  of  them, 
and  what  is   right  or  wi;ong,  juft  or  unjuft   for 
them  to  do.  Clarke  employs  an  allufion  to  evade 
this  objection,  which  would  be  extremejy  pretty, 
if  it  did  not  make  diredtly  agaiifft  him  in  the  prcr 
fent  application  of  it,  and  the  only   application 
that  can  make  it  pertinent.     There  is  juftice  and 
injuftice,  as  certainly  as  there  is  white  and  black*, 
But  as  the  painter  can,   by   diluting  the  two  cor 
lors,  not  make  them  termiiiate  in  themidft  infen- 
fibly,  for  thefe  words   are  niere   expletives  and 
mean  nothing;  but  as  he  can  make  them  run  into 
pne  ariother  till  no  eye  can  diftinguifli  them,  fp 
the  cafuift  in  law  or  divinity  dilutes  right  ancj 
l^rpng,  juft  and  unjuft,  till  no  mind,  not  even 

\}^ 
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His  own,  can  unBlehd  arid  dllUh^uWl  ttem  ^giln.' 
If  white  and  bidck  were  cofcrs  as  imtnUtdble  ^ 
they  are  obvious  to  humin  Iigtlt,  Snd  if  jtiftifcfc  and 
injuftice  were  abltj:a(5l  natiitfe^  immutdbly  obvious 
to  the  human  liriderftanding,  this  cduid  not  be, 
l3ut  neither  are  tlie  colors  immiitablt,  tior  the  ni-* 
tures  To  fixed  and  To  obvious  ds  to  bt  always  dif- 
perned,  and  in  every  li^ht  alike.  This  Is  tVhlt  I 
fay,  and  what  tlie  dodor  wbuld,  if  h6  tduM,  dfcny. 
His  learned  meh,  his  men  Svhb  underftihd  things 
16  be  what  they  are,  hot  what  tHcy  ire  tiot,  bliih- 
tfer  aboiiti  arid  contradiift  one  another  Itt  matter^ 
that  are  certainly  o^yeds  of  hurtian  i-eafoh*  thb 
ttiey  prefume  to  fay  that  they  are  gliided  in  thfeir 
Judgments,  and  direfted  in  their  tond\ldt>  by  thfe 
eternhl  reafon  of  things^  by-  a  rule  thiai  is  commbn 
to  Gud  and  them.  I  will  quote  the  doftor  ik^ir^it 
Jiimfeif,  on  tljis  occarion.  I  might  do  fo,  p^rhlji^^ 
pn  others.  If  LYcbkcuS  had  niadb  1  kw  to'ati- 
thorize  eveiry  man  to  rob,  by  yioleilce  and  mtlt- 
'der,  whom'foevier  he  met  with,  ftich  A  Ikw  c6bM 
not  have  been  juftified.  But  the  liW  ^hich  pfer- 
rriitted  the  Spaitan  youth  to  Ileal,  as  abfuttJ  &^  it 
"^'as,  may  bear  much  difpute,  whiether  It  ^afe  ib- 
fblutely  unjuft  or  ho.  Such  an  Opinion  defivfered 
by  one,  who  did  not  reckon  himfelf  c^t^irtly 
among  thofe  who  underhand  thVngs  to  be  wMk 
^hey  are  not,  may  authorize,  or  ejfcufe,  at  leaft, 
many  that  have  come  out  of  th6  fchdo)  ofXioVO- 
t  A,  and,  thcj^fore,  I  think  it  proper  to  recill  ano- 
ther Spartan  inllitution  in  this  pl^ce.  Thfc  hcfldtes 
or  flaves  were  rriade*  drunk  tn  order  to  cYtite  %A 
avf  rfion.  to  drunkennefs  in  the  youth  by  "fuch  ridi- 
culous fpeftacles.  Far  be  it  from  me,  and  "ftom 
every  lover  of  truth,  and  df  dpmmon  fetffe,  Td 
v/ifn  ?hat  the  race  of  metaphyficlans  arid  cdlutftb 
iVi'  iild  cncrcafe, '  or  fo  much  as  continue.  "But 
(iiice  there  are,  have  been,  and  will  be  fuch  men 
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{h  all  ages^  it  1ft  yery  reafonable  to  i^ifli  that  they 
imsy  ferVe  to  the  fam^  purpofe  that  the  helotc^ 
d'tdatSpart^i.  and  that  their  delirium,  inftead  of 
tmpofing  oft  others,  and  even  Infedllipg  miny^ 
rtiay  be  at  length  laughed  olit  of  the  world. 

It  Way  fefem  ftrtinge  to  the  cool  refleAions  of 
common  fejife,  that  any  mfeh,  who  have  the  ufe 
pf  their  rfcafon^  and  thofe  efpetially  wlio  would  he 
thouffht  to  have  eUhiVated,  and  improved  it  moft, 
(ho\lTd  ittfempt  tb  perfu^de  us  that  Complex  noti- 
cifns  of  the  moral  kind^  for  I  meddle  with  no  otlier^ 
and  faeh as wfc callmixed  modesi  arc  eternal  na- 
tures, and  independent  oif  God,  when  thefc  per*- 
^  forts  muft  Or  ftHyknow  intuitively  that  they  are 
dependetit  on  rpan.  I  havfe  faid  already^  and  ( 
inuft  repeat  here  thdt  the  mind  franies  thfem  as  if 
hds  oGCafion  for  them^  givfes  to  eacli  a  iiaine,  and 
keeps  thfem  ift  ftore  asattiflcial  inftrumctita  of  th« 
under ftatidtng.  They  exift  vat!<Aifly^  \n  var|puB 
fnin<is^  rtay  fometimes  in  tlie  fame  mind;  htilt 
Svhen  they  exift  in  no  mind,  thtfe  eternal  immtn 
table  natutes  exift  no  where.  Yet  fuch  ^s  they 
p,Tb,  wfe  are  to  believe  them  founded  in  thfe  etem^ 
fttnelfes  of  things ;  we  ate  to  bfeheye  tlic  moral 
attributes  of  God  founded  in  them ;  we  are  to  de- 
duce from  them^  and  from  thde  attributes,  wJiat 
Gdd  ife  tinder  amoral  neceffity  of  doing,  and  what 
it  is  his  ^ill  thai  men  (hould  do ;  nay  wc  arc  to 
prove  in  a  circle  that  there  is  a  God,  becaufe  there 
^re  filch  natures**  ^nd  that  there  arc  fucli  nat^ares 
bccaufe  there  is  a  <jod.  Thefe  ate  opinions  which 
common  feiife  will  be  hardly  induced  to  adopts 
and  yet  metaphyseal  and  artificial  theology  teach 
them.  As  proud  as  we  are  of  oiff  rationality,  t:er- 
tain  it  is  that  r^fon  unmixed,  uninfluenced,  has 
left  to  do  than  we  imagine  in  framing  the  opinions^ 
^Ud  dkedting  the  judgments  of  nien. 

*    ViA    CyDwoRTH  ofclcr.  moraL 
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Let  us  change  the  image,  and  obfervc  that  it 
happens  to  reafon,  as  it  happens  to  inftruments 
ill  tuned.  The  firings  are  left  fometimes  too  lax, 
and  are  fometimes  wound  up  too  high.  In  one 
pafe,  they  give  no  found  at  all,  or  one  that  is 
lifelefs  and  heavy.  In  ..the  other,  the  noife  they 
make  is  great,  it  fills  the  ear,  but  it  carries  no 
true  harmony  to  the  foul.  By  the  firft  we  may 
allude  to  reafon  weak  and  unimproved,  by  the 
fecond  to  reafon  flrained  into  all  the  abftradions 
pf  melaphyfics,  and  we  may  difcern  good  fenfe 
between  thefc  extremes,  that  is,  reafon  at  it's  pro 
per  tone. 

There  is  no  fubjedt  on  which  it  is  more  im- 
portant, that  reafon  (hould  be  kept  flridtly  to  this 
tone,  than  that  of  the  firft  philofophy,  and  there 
is  no  fubjeft  on  which  it  is  fo  liable  to  be  let 
down  below  i|,  or  wound  up  above  it.  I  am  not 
to  fpeak  here  of  the  firft,  of  that  infenfibility  and 
ilupidity  wherein  a  great  part  of  mankind  is  inj- 
merfed,  but  of  that  aiftivity  of  the  mind  which 
raifes  fome  of  them  fo  far  above  it.  Now  among 
thefe,  they  who  apply  thenjfelves  to  the  firft 
philofophy,  apply  themfelves  to  the  noblcft  ob- 
jects that  can  demand  the  attention  of  their  mind, 
to  the  exiftence  of  an  all-perfeft  Being,  to  the 
infinite  wifdom  and  power  that  are  manifefted  in 
his  works,  and  to  the  fignifications  of  his  will, 
concerning  the  duties  we  owe  to  him,  and  to  one 
another.  From  thefe  different  fubjedls  arife  two 
kinds  of  philofophy,  divine  philofophy  or  theology, 
moral  philofophy  or  ethics.  Like  different  bran- 
ches of  the  fame  tree,  they  fi^ring  from  the  fame 
root,  and  that  root  is  the  a£lual  fyftem  of  things. 
As  high  as  they  can  be  trained  up  from  hence, 
fhey  bear  the  genuine  fruit  of  knowledge.  But 
when  fantaftical  gardeners  bend  the  tops  of  tlie 
•bigheft-  fprigs,  like  the  ficus  indica^  down  to  earth ; 

'  ^  if 
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if  they  take  root,  they  bear  it  of  a  baftard  kind, 
and  ferve  only  to  plant  a  labyrinth  wherein  the 
gardeners  thornfelves  are   loft.     Such  fantaiftical 
gardeners  our   met^phyftcians  are,     Whdh  they 
have  acquired  ideas  from  the  actual  fyftem  of 
things,  and  haye  carried  th^ir  knqvvledge  up  from 
the  creation  to  that  felf-cxiftent,  intelligent  B^t 
ing,  the  Creator,   they  difdain  to  reafqn  any  lonr 
ger  a  pofteriori.      They    frame    an   hypothefis, 
with  much  agitation  of  their  minds,  out  of  the 
ideas  and  notions  they  haye  acquired  in  this  man- 
ner, ^ncj  reafon  from  it  without  any  further  re- 
gard to  the  phaenomeria.     This  method  of  philcn 
fophifjng  has  produced  often  nothing  more  than 
impudent  aflertions.     Such  was  the'  theplogy  of 
the  epicureans,  if  that  may  be  called  fo  :  and  that ' 
of  the  iloics  too,  as  much  as  they  oppofcd  the 
former,  and  as  good  theifts  as  they  were  efteeme<:^ 
on  this  account,  was  littlp  bettert 


LX. 


WHILST  the  folly  lafted  among  the  an-: 
tient    philofophers  of  making  univerfal 
fyftems,  and  of  explaining  the  whole  fcheme,  or- 
jjer  and  ftate  of  things,  he  who  had  not  given  a 
part  of  his  fyftem  to  theology,  would  have  gained 
little  reputation.     This  Pi-ato  faw,  and  he  put 
theology   into  every   thing   he   taught.      I  can 
eafily   imagine,    that    the    famcc   progrefs    was 
piade   in    comppfing    thefe    fpiritual    romances, 
(hat    we   fee    has    been    inade    in    compcfmg 
thofc  of  a  different  kind.     Am  adis  of  Gaul,  and 
tnany  more,  which  the  niece,  the  curate  and  the 
*'   '      ^  barber 
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barber  thr^w  out  of  Don  Qijixote's  windows^ 
and  burned  in  his  yard,  were  writ  tvithout  any 
regard  to  probability^  and  no  man  could  read 
thcrrr  with  any  attention,  por  fuffer  his  imagina-r 
tion  to  wander  long  fo  extravagantly,  who  was 
not  as  mad  as  the  kpig^t  of  La  Mancha.  Af- 
ter thefe  writers,  La  Calprenade  arofe,  like 
another  Plato,  and  by  mixing  fiction  ingeni- 
pufly  with  the  truth  of  hiftory,  he  compofed  ro^ 
mances  capable  of  amufing,  and  even  almoft  of 
<ieceiving.  But  however  this  nnay  have  been,  alt 
cur  metaphyfical  writers  have  rather  copied,  than 
improved  the  platonic  fyftems,  fo  that  If  the 
founder  pf  the  academy,  meafied  to  diftinguifh 
himfelf  by  his-  theology,  be  has  fucceeded  beyond 
^ny  hopes  he  could  conceive.  It  prevailed  in  the 
heathen  world,  and  it  has  prevailed  much  more 
in  the  chriftian  church.  Particular  men  among 
the  heathen  embraced  it  for-thc  fame  reafon  that 
he  had  to  teach  it,  to  diftinguilh  themfelves,  and 
to  acquire  a  name  in  philofbphy.  Or  elfe  they 
were  determined  to  it,  like  Plotinus  and  Poi>- 
FHYRY,  by  an  enthuGaftic  turn  of  mind,  which 
all  the  religions  of  thofe  ages  and  countries  wore 
very  proper  to  give,  and  tms  theology  tp  confirm. 
But  as  foon  as  an  entire  order  of  men  was  fejt  apart 
in  the  chriftian  church,  to  inftrucl  the  v/orW  in 
all  matters  of  a  divine  or  xF*orai  nature,  and  to 
teach  a  revelation  little  different  in  ijwny  inftan- 
ces  from  platonifra,  this  phiiofophy  acquired  a 
ircw  ftrctrgth,  and  more  motives  concwred  tq 
maintain  it  tlian  there  had  been  to  eftablifh  it. 
Tht  opinions  of  Plato  were  employed  to  ilkif- 
trate  the  myfteries  of  the  'gofpeJ,  a«d  even  fo  re- 
commend them  to  the  belief  of  fuch  apologifts 
as  JUSTIN,  find  of  fuch  doAons  as  Au^tiv.  Nq 
wonder,  tlicrefore,  .diat  being  .confecr&ted  in  ti^,is 
OTanner^^  they  have  been  propagated  with  chrif- 

tianity 


tiMify  in  €very  ifiiSanoe  wher^  ibey  aw  not  <&r 
re-ftly  i^pwgnant  to  it.  No  uond^r,  tfet  tbeo* 
kgy  becomif!g  cne  of  the  fciences  in  lucrum  ck- 
4?uint€S,  that  is  a  trada,  tbe  profcrCors  of  it  have 
kept  tip  that  marvellcH^s  which  Is  the  myftefy  <£ 
the  trade,  and  to  which  itothing  could  contribute 
jiK)re  than  the  metaphylicsof  Pi.at6.  Noiffotfi- 
der,  tl^at  the  doAriffce,  which  we  fpeak  of  Ijerie^ 
Ihotiid  ftiM  fubfift^  tho  it  does  m)t  feem  ag-reeaWe 
.  to  the  fin^rikity  of  trtoe  theita^  «»•  of  fervioe  to 
Hioralky,  which  would  fiot  be  the  duty  of  .every 
iiian»  if  the  principles  of  it  could  be  undedlood 
-by  none  but  nietaphyficians,  «or  tbe  ob'ligationjs 
of  it  fee  well  explained,  without  an  intricate  d$- 
iiu^oR  of  arguPBCEtts  a  priort. 

Thi€  4he  tpftdeo  and  ftothifjg  h^t  tjie  teadc^ 
makes  neceflkcf :  and  tho  we  are  told,  that  proofs 
i  |)ofteriori  ace  no  naore  than  feoondary  co^ide* 
ftftiona,  I  muft  confefs  what  i  have  oftqii  felt,  ^^ 
if  1. had  not  been  convinced  of  all'the  great  axti*- 
<lesof  iiatoral  religion  by  my  own  refleftionsoa 
the  infinite  wifdom  and  power  difplayed  in  th^ 
jfaniveffe  (iio  part  whereor,  and  tlierdbre  not  the 
^Tiote,  could  be  conceived  to  be  felf-e«iftent^ 
.even  if  it  were  conceived  to  be  eternal)  on  tlie 
•cwiftitution  of  my  own  mature,  and  on  that  of  the 
fy-ftem  to  -wjiich  I  belcmg,  I  fhould  not  have  been 
(o  by  all  the  fine  (pun  ^gumeAtations  a  priori. 
The  proofs  that  refult  immediately  from  fuck' 
.r^flf dions  as  thcfe  arc  founded  in  my  fcafitiv? 
.^nd  intuitive  knowledge,  and  to  refifl  th^ra  i 
,inuft  lenounce  my  cleareft  and  moft  diftinck 
'ideas.  I'mufl:  do  little  lefs,  I  muft  accept  a  flow 
of  mere  word/s,  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  demon- 
vilration,  for  demonftraiion,  or  I  muft  take^inade^ 
<juete,  incomplete,  and  obfcure  ideas  end  notions 
-for  fuch  as  are  adequate,  complete  and  clear,  if  I 
^dnnit  m^ny  of  the  proofs  brou^t  by  fonfie  of  our 

mod 
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mod  fafnbiis  writers.  They  prcfent  us  with  dirft 
fpeftacles  to  fee,  what  we  fee  clearly  without  any; 
and  by  the  natural  ftrength  bf  our  eyes-  or  el(e 
to  fee  what  is  not  by  nature,  nor  tan  be  mad* 
by  art  vifible  to  our  internal  fight.  They  prove 
fts  much  as  needs  to  be  proved,  and,  therefofre, 
as  much  as  we  are  able  to  prove,  in  order  to  re- 
fute atheifm,  and  to  eftablilh  theifra.  But  then 
ihey  mingle  this  real,  andconnedt  it  with  fo  much 
fantaftical  knowledge,  that  they  difgrace  and 
weaken;  as  much  as  It  i6  in  their  power,  the  for- 
mer by  the  latter:  It  was  this  vfery  praftice 
which  hindered  the  ftoics  from  beating  the  epicu- 
reans out  of  the  field  of  controverfy,  and  from 
impofing  filence  on  thofe  bablers,  the  academic- 
cians.  1  apprehend,  that  oiir  divines  have  brought 
the  fame  difadvantage  on  themfelves  in  their  dif- 
putes  Vyith  atheifts,  to  whom  they  would  be  much 
more  formidable,  if  they  neither  purfucd  th^ 
pra6tice»  fpoken  of  here,  nor  made  that  occafional 
alliance  with  them,  againft  the  difpenfations  of 
providence,  which  is  fpoken  6f  above. 

To  make  this  conduA  appear  the  lefs  ftrange; 
And  to  take  oft'  our  wonder  at  it,  we  muft  not 
only  confider  that  the  teligicqs  fociety  is  compo^' 
fed  of  as  arrant  men  as  the  dvil,  feduced  by  the 
fame  ^fFeftions,  tranfported  by  the  fame  paflions, 
and  that  our  divines  have  at  leaft  as  much  the 
oftentatton  of  knowledge^  fuperior  to  that  of 
bther  men,  as  thofe  antient  philofophers  had,  who 
pretended  that  philofophy  was  the  fcience  of  all 
things  divine  and  human,  or  the  fclwolmen  who 
were  ready  to  difpute  de  omni  fcibilij  but  we 
fnuft  confider  further,  that  they  aflume  a  right 
which  the  antient  philofophers  did  not  claim,  tho 
Pythaccras  feems  to  have  intended  it,  a  right 
to  fnllruft  mankind  in  natural  as  well  as  in  re-. 
ieafed  religion,  and  have  made,  of  the  excrcife  of 
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this  right,  a  very  lucrative  >trade.     To  keep  this 
trade  in  repute,  therefore,  and  themfelves  with  it, 
"two  things  have  been  thought  neceffary,  and  arc 
really  fo.     It  has  been  t nought  neceffary  to  pre-  . 
ferve  the  myftery  which  they  found  eftablifiied  iri 
one  part  by  the  firft  piofeffors  of  it,  and  to  intro- 
duce myftery  into  the  other.     The  method  they 
take  ferves  both  thefe  purpofes.     They  Hide  into' 
the  prbofs  of  natural,  what  they  judge  neceffary 
to  impofe  their  artificial  theology.     From  thefe 
principles,  laid  out  of  vulgar  fight,  and,  in  truth, 
out  of  their  own,  they  deduce  ei^en  aioral  obliga- 
tions:   and  thus  the  whole  fum  of  religion  falls 
under  the  diredlion  of  the  religious  fociety.    How, 
this  fociety  dire  As  it,  and  to  what  purpofes  prln-' 
tipally,  appears  plainly  enough  in  the  inftance 
before  us. 
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WH  A  T  E  V  E  R  may  be  determined  aboirf 
the  moral  fitneffes  and  unfitneffes  of  thingfi, 
and  the  unfuitablenefs  of  circumftances  to  perfons, 
all  of  which  are  conceived  to  bp  eternal  becauTe 
we  carinot  conceive  them  to;  have  been  otherwife 
than  they  are,  certain  it  is  that  they  become  di.f- 
cernible  to  us  in  our  fyftem  alone ;  and  that  altho 
they  are  immutable  natures  in  it,  from  whence  all 
our  obligations  arife,  and  may  he  affumed  to  be 
abfolutely  and  in,  themfelves  eternal   as  wejl  as 

,  immutable,  and  thereforje,  independent,  if  philo- 
fophers  pleafe  to  call  them  fo  ;  ye.t  we  neither 
know,  nor  can  know  any  more  about  them  than 

,  what  the  aif^ual  conftitution  of  this  fyflem  (hews 

us; 
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lis.  In  fomc  orfuei-  fyftem  we  might  not  haye  had 
^e  iame  ideas,  or  having  theni  we  mi^t  npt  have 
liad  the  fame  occafiohs  of  colleCling  them  Inlp  the 
fame  cQiiipJex  modes.  This  we  fee  happen  irt 
diflferent  cbuntries,  an4  what  happe/is  ttf  different 
Countries  mi^  Xvirely  happen  in  differe;rit  /yftemis. 
It  is  fuflicieat,  therefore,  to  cftablifli  pur  raqral 
obligations,  that  we  confider  them  restively  to 
our  own  fyftem.  From  thence  th^y  arife:  and 
fince  th(5y  arife  from  thence  it  mirft  be  the  wHl  of 
5thatBeir>g  who  made  the  fyftem j:  that  w.eihould 
obferve  and  praAice  them.  The  aflumed  eternity 
of  moralFty  cannot  nilake  it  tpore  obltgatory.  Why- 
then  are  fuch  pains  taken  to  prove  it  etqrnal  ? 
The  reafqn  is  obvious.  If  we  went  no  l<igher 
ihan  ourown  fyfterh'»  the  principles  of  it  would  be 
eafily  difcovered,  the  criterion  of  moral  good  and 
evil,  of  juftand  unjuft  would  be  fixed,  and  at  learf 
there  would  t)e  no  need  of  confulting  divines  about 
.  it.  They  lead  the  mrnds  of  meh|  therefore,  to  con- 
template objedls  that  are  Out  of  their  fyftem,  and 
renew,  the  platonic  dodtrine  of  eternal  ideas,  forms, 
effences,  natures,  according  to  which  they  afTume 
that  the  Supreme  Being  regulates  his  own  cpndud, 
and  all  bis  rational  creatures  are  obliged  to  j^fu- 
•late  theirs  by  the  eternal  reafon  of  things. 

They  prove  the  exiftence  of  an"  ill-perfcft 
^Being,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  univerie,- 
and  to  demOnftrate  his  infinite  wifdom  and  power 
they  appeal  to  his  works.  'But  when  they  have 
dpne  this,  which  includes  the  ^hole  of  natural 
theology,  and  ferves  abundantly  all  the  ends  of 
natural  religion,  they  parcel  out  a  divine  nioral 
ilature  into  various  attributes  like  tl>e  human, 
and  determine  precifely  what  thefe  attributes 
require  that  iCod  fliould  do,  to  make  his  will  con- 
-  formaWe  to  the  eternal  ideas  of  fitn^fs  wjiich^are 
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o  many  independent  natures.  Thus  they  aflume 
that  God  knows  after  the  manner  of  men  by  ideas^ 
that  his  moral  attributes  are  not  b.^rely  names  that 
we  give  to  various  manifeftatlons  of  the  infinite 
wifdom  of  one  fimple  uncompounded  Being,  but 
that  they  are  in  him,  what  they  are  in  us,  diilinft 
afFeflions,  difpofitions,  habitudes  ;  that  they  are  in 
him  the  very  fame  that  they  are  in  oilr  ideas,  be- 
ing derived  from  the  fame  eternal  natures,  and 
known  by  the  fame  eternal  rr afon  ;  in  fine,  that 
we  have  no  need  to  judge  of  his  moral  attributes 
as  we  judge  of  his  phyfical,  but  are  able  to  deter- 
mine what  thev  require  that  he  ihony  v-io,  v/ith- 
out  any  regard  to  what  he  has  done.  T!.i %  :s  irt 
plain  and  unexagerated  terms  the  very  dcCaine 
which  Clarke  and  other  divines  teach,  prefunp- 
tuous  and  prophane  as  it  is,  under  the  difgu;!V  of 
modeft  and  pious  expreflions.  By  thefe  they  fre- 
quently impofe  on  readers  who  attend  more  to 
their  theological  cant  than  to  their  meaning,  and 
the  necefliiry  confequences  of  what  they  advance  : 
whilft  they  give  other  readers  a  juft  occafion  to 
fay  of  therri  what  ClarRe  *  fays  of  fome  theifts^ 
it  matters  not  at  all  how  honorably  they  may 
feem  to  fpeak  ...  i  of  God,  but  what  .....; 
muft  needs  in  all  reafon  be  fuppofed  to  be  their 
true  opinion; 

When  we  reafon  humbly  and  dautioufly  froni 
the  phaenomena,  we  have  a  fure  criterion  to  guidci 
our  judgments,  and  the  lindoubted  word  of  God 
declared  in  his  works,  wherein  he  fpeaks  moll  in- 
telligibly to  us,  to  authorize  them.  When  we 
reafon  otherwife,  not  from  the  phaenomeria  but 
to  them,  we  liave  no  fuch  criterion  to  guide,  nor 

Vol.  V.  H  h  any 

*  ^lafi  ego  id  curem  quid  ill^  aiat  siut  neget.  Illud  quaeroi, 
^tiid  ei  coDfentaneum  fit  dieere.    Cic«  de  fin.  Lib;  a. 
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any  wordbtit  the  precarious  word  o£  man  to  au^ 
thorife,  our  judgments.  In  the  place  of  real,  we 
fubftitute  fantaftic  natures,  and  in  the  place  of 
common  fenfe  an  ira?ginary  reafon  of  things. 
This  fublime  metaphyfical  reafon,  which  deals  (6 
much  in  abftradt  ideas,  is  fo  imaginary,  and  by 
confequence  fo  vague,  that'itferves  the  purpofe 
of  every  divine  alike  in  all  tlieir  difcordant  opini- 
ons. Metaphyfician,  I  thijik,  never  convinced 
metaphyfician ;  neither  is  there  any  thing  fc  ab- 
furd  which  may  not  be  made  in  this  method  prob- 
lematical :  and  when  it  is  once  made  fo,  the  ab- 
furdity  is  called  a  demonftration.  The  fyftem  of 
Spinoza,  derived  at  leaft  from  that  of  Des 
Cartes,  is  very  abftjrd,  and  fo  arc  many 
propofitions  in  that  of  Hobbes.  But  there 
are  fpinozifts  and  hobbMls  ftill  in  the  worlds 
as  well  as  cartefians,  and  there  might  be  poffibly  flill 
more  if  metaphyfical  arms  alone  were  employed 
againft  them.  Let  it  not  be  faid  that  they  are 
men  of  depraved  underftandings,  s^nd  depra- 
ved morals.  This  is  to  rail,  not  to  ar^e.  Their  parts 
and  their  morals  are,  no  doubt,  in  general  as  good 
as  tbofe  of  thp  men  who  oppofe  them  ;  and  if  they 
conclude  abfurdly  it  isbecaufe  they  region  abfurd- 
ly,  as  they  reafon  abfurdly  bccaufe  they  purfue 
an  abfurd  method :  for,  to  bring  this  difcourfe 
home  to  the  prefem  purpofe,  the  fault  is  fp  truly 
inthemethoa,  that  thisaffumed  eternal  reafon  has 
milled  theifts  as  well  as  atheifts,  to  fuch  a  degree 
that  the  laft  are  not  always  the  moft  impioust  of 
the  two.  The  opinions,  mentioned  in  the  iaft 
paragriaph,  might  liand.  for  fufficient  proofs.  But 
there  are  many  more.  He  who  aflferts,  for  in- 
ftance,  on  his  notions  of  tlie  eternal  fitneflfes  and 
unfitneffes  and  of  the  eternal  reafon  of  things,  that 
the  providence  ofGodin  the  preftnt  ftate  of  man- 
kind would  bccQnvi<ftedof.injuftic^  ifthejeweie 

only 
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•lily  one  innocent  nian  unhappy,  when  it  is  no- 
torious that  there  are  feveral,  or  that  God  is  unjuft^ 
becaufe  particular  providences  do  not  enough  dif- 
tinguifh  the  virtuous  front  ^lie  wicked,  is  as  grofsly 
abfurd,  arid  much  more  impious  than  Hobbes^ 
when  he  afferts  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  in-' 
ilocence,  nor  guilt,  till  they  are  diftingui (bed  by 
civil  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  magiftrate. 
He  who  afferts  that  predeftination  of  fnillions  td 
damnation,  before  they  are  caf>able  of  being  ei- 
ther innocent  or  guilty,  is  agreeable  to  the  divine 
iattributes,  and  an  exertion  of  Jurisdiclion  and 
power  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the  eternal  fitnefs 
and  reafon  of  things,  in  a  Being,  who  is  not  the 
Governor  alone  but .  the  Creator  of  all  beings,  and 
ha$  an  abfolute.right  to  difpofe  of  them  as  he 
ftiail  think  fit.  Is  as  impious  as  Spinoza,  who  af- 
ferts one  fole  fubftance,  and  who  denies,  as  in  ef- 
fedlhedid  deny,  any  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  univerfe. 

The  itftpioiis  dodkrine  bit  pi^edefliriatlori,  fucH 
as  It  lias  been  taught  and  is  Hill  taught  among 
fchriCtians,  is  foftened  extremely  at  leaft,  and  the 
jaffumed  proceedings  of  God  towards  men.  are 
brought  almoft  within  the  bounds  of  credibility^ 
by  Locke's  forced  expofition  of  the  famous  ninth 
thapter  of  the  epiftle  to  the  llomans.  He  under- 
ftands  what  is  faidcff  the  potter,  who  has  a  power 
to  make  one  veffel  to  honbr,  and  another  to  dif- 
Jionor,  out  of  the  fame  lump  of  clay,  to  refer  to 
men  nationally,  not  perfonally,  nor  with  regard 
to  an  eternal  ftate,  but  to  the  right  which  God 
has  of  exalting  one  nation  and  depreffmg  another^ 
according  to  his  good  pleafure  and  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  fuch  pblitical  bodies.  This  fenfe  may 
be  admitted,  whilft  that  of  an  univerfal  andabfo- 
lute  predeftination  of  every  individual,  fuch  as 
it  is  taught,  deferves  to  be  rejeded  with  horrot, 
H  h  J5  It 
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It  may  be  admitted  the  better,  perhaps,  becau|^ 
it  is  conformable  enough  to  the  fancftions  of  tne 
law  of  nature^  According  to  thefe  which  regard 
mankind  in  general,  as  the  law  was  given  to  man- 
kind in  general,  virtue  tends  to  the  happinefs,  and 
vice  to  the  mifery  of  their  feveral  focieties :  and 
there  feems,  therefore,  no  great  prefumption  in 
afluming  that  God  does  in  any  panicular  cafe,  by 
a  particular  difpenfation,  that  which  is  agreeable 
^  fo  the  general  tenor  of  his  providence,  and  to  the 
natural  courfe  of  things.  But  it  is  impious  to 
fuppofe  thatheadls,  relatively  to  particular  men, 
glgainft  the  general  tenor  of  his  providence,  and 
in  a  manner  that  (hews  partiality  in  his  favors. 
Cruelty  in  his  judgments,  and  an  arbitrary  fpirit 
in  all  his  proceedings,  dire^ftly  oppofite  to  that 
fpirit  of  impajtiality  and  benignity,  which  makes 
his  fun  to  rife,  and  his  rain  to  fall,  on  thejuft  aiuf 
unjuft.  Mr.  Locke's  cxpofition  of  St.  PaulV 
text  is  in  the  firft  of  thefe  cafes.  St.  Austin's, 
and  that  of  many  divines  who  had  once  the  vogue 
of  orthodoxy,  is  in  the  fecond.  In  what  fenfe  the 
apollle  underftood  his  own  dodlrine,  1  prefumc 
not  to  determine.  Thus  much  is  certain,  if  he 
imderflood  it  as  Locke  did,  he  reafoned  very  ra- 
binically,  when  he  quoted  the  preference  givea 
to  Jacob  over  a  much  better  man,  over  Esau» 
and  the  deliverance  of  the  Ifraelites,  and  the  de- 
flri?dlion  of  the  Aegvptians  by  God  for  the  glory 
of  his  name,  in  order  to  conclude  a  fortiori,  that 
the  fame  God  might,  by  virtue  of  the  fame  power, 
rejed  the  Jews,  who  were  literally  the  feed  of 
Abraham,  for  refufing  to  acknowledge  the  Mef- 
fiah,  and  call  the  gentiles,  who  were  figuratively 
this  feed,  for  confenting  to  acknowledge  him. 

I  have  faid  already,  how  difficult  it  is  to  recon- 
cile the  fcheme  of  particular  providences  to  the 
general  courfe  of  nature :  and  he  who  confiders 

the 
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tlie  msLXiy  forced  fuppofitions  that  ingenious  men 
liavc  made,  to  get  over  the  difficuhy,  will  be  on- 
ly the  more  convinced  that  it  is  infuperable^ 
This  fchemc  is,  indeed,  very  unneceffary  to  tliofe 
who  hold  an  abfolute  predeftination,  und  fince 
they  leave  neither  freedom  of  will  in  man,  nor 
what  is  called  contingency  in  the  covirfe  of  events^ 
fhey  fecm  to  anticipate  any  want  of  particular 
providences  by  fuppofmg  foqiewhat  ilill  lefs  con- 
ceivable. We  comprehend  as  little  God's  man- 
ner of  knowing,  as  we  d<r  his  manner  of  being, 
and  we  (hould,  therefore,  prefume  to  reafop.  no 
more  about  one,  than  about  the  other.  But 
thefemen,  applying  their  ideas  of  human  to  the 
divine  knowledge,  maintain  that  God  could  not 
foreknow  certainly  what  is  to  happen,  if  he  did 
not  make  it  neceffary  and  certain  by  pre-ordaining 
that  it  fh<»jld  happen.  So  they  argue  on  their  > 
notion  of  prefcience.  Now,  it  feems,  and  it  has 
fecmed  to  me  ever  fince  I  turned  my  tb.oughts  to 
ftibjeds  of  this  kind,  that  the  whole  fyftem  of 
predeftination  may  be  blown  up  by  the  chane?  of 
an  improper  word.  Let  us  talk  no'  more  orpre- 
fcience,  nor  imagine  things  future  relatively  to 
God,  as  they  are  relatively  to  man.  Let  us  ac- 
knowledge his  omnifcience,  to  which  the  future 
is  like  the  prefent,  and  we  may  conceive,  without 
any  extraordinary  effort  cf  mind,  that  he  knows, 
tho  he  does  not  pre-ordain,  in  the  fenfe  of  predeftir 
rating,  the  future.  If  we  perfuade  ourfelves  of 
this  great  truth,  that  the  whole  feries  of  tilings  is, 
at  all  times,  actually  prefent  to  the  divine  mind, 
we  may  fay  as  properly  that  God  knows  things 
becaufe  they  are  aAual  to  him,  and  not  that  they 
are  adual  to  him  becaufe  he  knows  them,  or  much 
lefs  pre-ordains  them,  as  we  fay,  that  things  arc 
feen  by  us  becaufe  they  are  vifible,  and  not  thaf 
ihey  are  vi&ble  becaufe   they  are  feen  by  us. 

They 
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They,  who  talk  fo  much  of  pfefcience  and  pro* 
dcftination,  would  do  well  to  confidcr,  whether  it 
be  not  more  reafonable  to  think  in  this  manner, 
than  to  adopt  all  the  abfurd,  as  well  as  impious^ 
confequcnce  that  flow  from  their  hypothcfis,  ac- 
cording to  which  there  mull  be  not  one  general 
fyftem  of  nature,  but  as  rn^ny  natural  and  mp* 
ral  fyftems,  as  there  are  rational  creatures,  and 
the  providence  of  God  muft  be  employed  to  carry 
on  this  aggregate  of  fyftems  fo  diftin<5lly  and  fo 
(leadily,  that  the  injipcence  and  happintfe  o^ 
fome,  and  the  guilt  and  mifery  of  others^  may 
^  effedlually  fecured,  agreeable  to  their  feveia^ 
predcflinations. 


LXII. 


TH  E  fa(Sl,  that  there  arc  fuch  particular  pro* 
vidences  as  have  been  aflumed,  which  woulcf 
be  fo  many  miracles,  in  the  ftrift  fenfe  of  tho 
word;  if  they  were  real,  cannot  be  proved;  un- 
lefs  v/e  accept  for  proofs,  in  an  age  when  mira- 
cles aie  fcarce  pretended  out  of  your  church,  and 
fcarce  believed  in  it,  all  the  ridiculous  ftories  thai 
pafled  in  times  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  I 
faid  that  particular  providences  >Yould  be  miracles, 
if  they  were  real,  and  fuch  they  would  be  ilriftly 
whether  they  were  contrary  to  the  eftabliflicd 
courfe  of  nature  or  not ;  for  the  miracle  con- 
ffts  in  the  extraordinary  interpofilicn  as  much 
as  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  brought  to 
pafs.  In  one  cafe,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
fuch  an  extraordinary  and  miraculous  interpofnion. 
Jn  tl;!^  other,  doubts  might  a  rife,  the  opinions  of 
^en  rnight  be  divided,  and  yot  t\ic   m^rRcle  be 
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d6  real  in  one  as  in  the  other.  Nay  th*  reality 
might  be  made  evident  enough  ro  remove  thefe 
doubts  by  the  occafions,  by  the  eiitumftances^, 
by  the  repetition  of  it  on  fimilar  bccafions,  and 
with  fimilar  circumftances ;  and,  above  all,  by 
this  circumftance,  that  the  aflbmed  particular  pro- 
vidence was  a  diredl  anfwfcr  to  particular  prayer^ 
and  afts  of  devotion  offered  up  to  procure  it. 
Should  fire  rain  dov^n  from  heaven  to  burn  one 
dty,  and  the  walls  of  another  fall  at  the  found  of 
the  befiegers  trumpets,  (hould  a  deftroying  angel 
put  one  army  to  death  in  a  night,  and  the  furl 
ftand  ftill  to  give  time  for  the  entire  defeat  of 
another,  neither  the  befiegers  nor  the  befieged^ 
the  vi(5korious  nor  the  vanquifhed,  could  fail  to 
fee  the  omnipotent  hand  of  God  in  thefe  events: 
Should  abundant  Ihowers  defcend  from  the  clouds-^ 
after  a  lot)g  drought,  or  fair  weather  fucceed  a 
wet  feafon,  tho  nothing  is  more  in  the  ojfdinary 
courfe  of  nature  than  thefe  pliaenomena,  they 
Would  be  efteemed  particafar  providences,  very 
reafonably,  at  Paris,  if  they  happened  as  con- 
ftantly  as  the  ftirine  of  faint  Genevieve  is  carried 
in  proceflion  to  procure  one  or  the  other. 

Innumerable  cafes  of  theft*  kinds  may  be  put 
hypothetically  ;  but  happily  for  mankind,  expe- 
rience furnifhes  no  authentic  examples  of  the  firll 
fort,  nor  any  well  enough  afccrtained  to  become 
proofs  of  the  fecond.  All  the  inftances  tliat  can 
be  brought  of  providences,  which  nrlen  aflume  to 
be  particular,  ire  fo  very  like  to  the  events  which 
happen  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  that  they 
fall  under  the  head  of  fach  as  are  problematical^ 
and  as  are  made  particular  by  nothing  but  the 
voluntary  applications  of  them.  I  fay  happily  it 
is  fo  ;  for  if  it  was  otherwife,  if  providences  were 
clirefted  according  to  the  different  defires,  and 
^yen-  ^aqts  pf  men  ecjually  well  entitled  to  the 

divine 
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divine  favor,  the  whole  order  of  nature,  phyfical 
and  moral,  would  be  fubvcrted,  and  the  affairs 
of  mankind  would  fall  into  the  utmoft  fonftifion- 
The  laws  of  gravitation,  for  inftancc,  rauft  be 
fometimes  fufpended;  and  fometiraes  their  cfFeft 
muft  be  precipitated.  The  tottering  edifice  muft 
be  kept  miraculoufly  from  falling,  whilft  inno- 
cent men  lived  in  it,  or  paffed  under  it ;  and  the 
fall  of  it  muft  be  as  miraculopfly  determined  tp 
crufh  the  guilty  inhabitant  or  paflenger.  The 
free  will  c'  man  which  no  one  can  deny  that  he 
has  without  lying  or  renouncing  his  intuitive 
knowledge,  and  which  was  fo  much  regarded  by 
pod,  that  we  are  told  he  fuffered  Adam  to  f^ll, 
and  to  involve  all  mankind  in  his  guilt,  rather 
than  reftrain  it  for  a  moment,  would  have  faved 
us  fiom  original  fin;  this  free  will  muft  be  pftea 
not  only  reftrained,  but  determined  irrefiftibly  by 
ftill  whifpers,  fecret  fuggeftions,  and  fudden  in- 
fluences. 

Haw  all  this  can  be  effcifled,  and  efpecially  ii^ 
compliances  with  the  wants  and  petitions  of  men 
fo  different  and  fo  repugnant  to  one  another,  is 
not  only  hard  to  fay,  but  the  very  fuppofition 
may  feem  to  imply  contradiAion  with  what  we 
know  of  the  cdnftitution  of  thing?,  and  with  our 
clf^areft  and  moft  diftindt  ideas.  The  affairs  of 
men  are  connefted  by  fo  many  various  relations, 
that  the  oarticular  providence  which  puts  a  force! 
on  the  mechanical  laws  of  nature,  and  on  the 
freedom  of  the  human  v/ill,  muft  do  this  very 
often,  not  in  one  or  two  inftances  alone,  but  in  a 
jTiiiltitude,  to  have  it's  elFecl  in  ipne.  Again. 
The  circumftances  of  individuals,  the  public  con- 
jii'iftures  wherein  numbers  are  involved,  and  the 
nurits  and  demerits  of  particular  men,  as  well  as 
of  colieilive  bodies,  are  (o  nearly  alike,  and  they 

retun^ 
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return  fo  ofteji  to  be  equally  pbje6ts  of  thefe  fup- 
pofed  providences,  that  no  one  vvho  does  not  think 
himfelf  at  liberty  to  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  that 
his  precarious  hypothefis  requires,  will  dare  to 
pronounce  where  thefe  providences  have  been,  or 
ftiould  have  been  employed,  and  where  not.  The 
fcheme,  If  it  were  true,  would  be  univerfal  in 
extent,  and  continual  in  time  ;  from  v/hence  thefe 
great  abfurdities  arife,  that  the  world  would  be 
governed  by  miracles  till  miracles  loft  their  name, 
that  the  eftabliflied  order  of  natural  caufes  and  ef- 
fefts  vifould  be  -fub verted,  that  the  general  rule 
would  be  abforbed  in  the  exceptions  to  it,  or  that 
God  would  govern  his  liuman  creatures  by  two 
rules  that  do  not  confift  very  well  together,  fmce 
by  one  of  them  the  >vants  and  the  petitions  of 
thefe  creatures  would  be  fubmitted  to  one  com- 
mon providence  which  carried  on  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  according  to  the  firft  conftitution  and 
original  hws  of  it :  and  by  the  other,  this  com- 
mon providence  would  break,  if  I  may  fayfo, 
into  a  multitude  of  particular  providences,  for  the 
fupply  of  thefe  wants  and  the  grant  of  thefe  pe- 
titions, every  one  of  which  is  an  appeal  to  the 
fecond  rule  of  government  againft  the  firft. 

Among  other  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  folve  thefe  difficulties,  and  to  reconcile  the  af- 
fumed  fcheme  to  the  adtual  and  vifible,  it  has 
been  urged,  that  God  may  poffibly  have  fo  ordered 
the  whole  feries  of  things,  from  the  commence-. 
ment  to  the  confummation  of  this  fyftem*,  that 
all  particular  cafes  may  have  been  provided  for  in 
the  original  defign,  that  they  may  be  parts,  and, 
therefore,  confiftent  with  it.  It  has  been  urged 
further,  that  the  particular  natures  and  aftions  of 
all  the  fons  of  Adam  having  been  known  to  God, 
jt  is  very  poiTible  that  he  may  introduce  them  in- 
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to  the  world  at  fuch  rtmes>  arttl  in  fhch  plac^ 
and  circumftances,    that  they  may  be,  eV^ti  ac- 
cording to  the  general  courfe  of  nature,  the  in- 
ftruments  or  the  objefts  of  particular  pmvidenccs. 
Tbefe  are  very  arbitrary  fuppofitiotis,  and  fuch 
furely  as   give   little    fatisfaftion   to    the   mind. 
Without  entering  further  than  they  deferve  into 
the  examination  of  them,  it  may  be  faid,  and  it 
may  be  ffiewn,  that  they  come  up  very  nearly  to 
that  of  an  abfolute  predeftination,  and  are  at  Icaft 
as  whimfically  invented  to  this  purpofe,  as  that  of 
a  pre-eftabliflied  harmony  is  to  another.     The  ex- 
ample of  the  planets,  which  is  brought  to  illuftrate 
one  of  thefe  hypothefes,  will  not  appear  extremely 
appofite.      They  are  di(pofed  fo  as  to  perform 
their  dance  regularly,  in  various  conjundions  and 
oppofitions,  without  any  new  irnprellions,  or  any 
alterations  in  the  laws  of  motion.     But  is  this  the 
cafe  of  moral  and  free  agents  ?      The  pkners 
niake  their  revolutions,  and  maintain  their  order, 
hy  the  invariable  laws  of  their  fyftem,  which  no- 
thing but  the  will  of  God  cart  alter.     They  have, 
in  themfelves,    no  principle  tliat  dan  determine 
their  motions  In  contradiftion  to  thefe  laws.     Bat 
whether  we  fuppofe  fituations,  and  conjundlure^ 
prepared  for  men,  or  men  for  fituafiofis  and  con- 
junctures, they  may  ad,  by  the  freedom  of  thdf 
will,  againft  all  thefe   preparations  and  deftina-r 
tlons,  in  fpite  of  time,  place,  and  circumftance. 
But  God  forefaw  that  tliey  would  not,  fays  the 
metaphyfieian,  and  you  aflert  that  God  may  fore- 
fte   future    events    without  pre-ordaining,  them.' 
Yes,  forefce,  or  rather  fee,  as  he  Ifn6ws  all  tfte 
moll  contingent  events  that  happen  in  the  coorft 
of  his  general  providence^  but  not  provide  for 
particular  cafes,   nor  determine  the  exiftcnce  of 
particular  men,  in  the  manner  r:ffufA<?d,  w'rthout 
prc-pr4aining.     Their  voluntary  adions  may  co- 

incite 
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Incidc  \vith  en  unpredeftinatcd  ftate  of  things. 
But  that  certain  ideal  men  fhould  come  into  exift^ 
encc  to  perform  thefe  voluntary  a<5tions  in  fuch  an 
unpredeftinatcd  conjundkure  precifely,  is  a  very 
evident  prcdeftination,  and  as  much  a  particular 
providence  as  if  thefe  difpofitions,  and  thefe  con- 
jundures,  had  been  the  efFefts  of  many  miracur 
lous  interpofitions. 

It  will  be  of  little  fervice  to  the  fcheme  of  par^ 
ticular  prpvidences  to  fay,  like'WoLLASTON,  that 
there  may  be  incorporeal,  at    leaft  invifible  be- 
ings, of  intelleAs  and  powers  fuperior  to  men, 
and  capable  of  mighty    things  ;   and  that  thefe 
beings  may  be   the  minifters  of  God,    and  the 
authors  of  many  of  thefe  providences  ^    for  that 
there  may  be,  is  no  proof  that  there  are  fuch  be- 
ings.     To  affirm  that  we  fhmd  in   the  higheft 
rank  of  intelledtual  creatures,  would  be  extreme 
folly  ;  and  to  deny  that  there  may  be  a  chain  of 
intelligence,   through  feverj^l   fyftems,  up   frona 
ijian,  would  be  to  contradict  without  reafon,  what 
reafon  and  analogy  render  very  probable.    That 
fuch  creatures  may  be  inhabitants  of  other  pla-r 
pets,  and  dlfperfed  in  thefe  habitations,  through 
(he  univerfe,  is  a  notion  fo  favored  by  appearand 
pes,  and  fo  agreeable  to  the  majefty  of  God,  and 
to  the   immenfity  of  his  works,    that  no  reafon- 
able  man  will   rejeft,  in  the  prefent  improved 
ftate  of  aftronpmy,  what  fpme  of  the  moft  an- 
tient  aftronomers  fufpefted.     But  the  difference  is 
great  between  adopting  an  opinion  thus  founded, 
and  the  opinions  of  antient  allrologers,  and  of 
the   knaves  or  madmen   who   profeffed  theurgic 
magic.     Yet  thefe  were    the   firft   philofophers 
^ho  invented  fuch  beings  as  are   ftill  affumed. 
They  impofed  them  on  the  eaft,  and  the  eaft  ha? 
Jmpofed  them  on   the  weft.     They  were  not  a 
little  embarraffed  about  their  habitations.    They 

place^ 
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placed  fome  in  heaven.  Thefe  were  the  angels, 
or  meflengers,  whom  the  Supreme  Being  em- 
ployed on  the  moil  important  occafions  •,  and, 
not  tp  enter  into  the  more  perplexed  and  obfcure 
parts  of  this  dodtrine,  the  greateft  number  of 
them  were  daemons  and  genii,  who  rambled 
about  in  imaginary  fpaces,  the  intermundia  of 
Epicurus,  but  principally  in  our  atmofphere, 
that  they  might  be  at  hand  to  take  care  of  men,  ^ 
and  to  direct  the  conduft  of  human  affair?.  But 
now,  admitting  that  there  are  fuch  beings,  and 
that  they  are  thus  employed  ;  I  would  aik,  do 
they  adt  by  the  immediate  command  of  God,  or 
do  they  not  ?  If  you,  who  defend  the  fcheme 
pf  particular  providences,  fay  that  they  do  ; 
you  leave  the  matter  juft  where  it  was,  and 
God  governs  the  world  no  longer  by  his  gene- 
ral providence  alone,  but  mediately,  if  not  im- 
mediately, by  particular  providences  likewife,  fo 
little  coniiilent  with  it  that  they  would  be  ufe- 
Icfs,  if  they  were  not  wrought  in  oppofition  to  it^ 
or  to  fupply  the  defeats  of  it.  If  you  fay  that 
they  do  not ;  under  how  ftrange  a  government 
do  you  place  mankind,  when  you  give  any  (hare 
of  it  to  thefe  beings,  and  fuppofe  that  they  ex- 
crcife  it  }n  proper  places,  and  according  tp  their 
greater  abilities  ! 

I  neither  fay,  nor  think,  that  divines  mean  to 
blafpheme.  God  forbid  that  I  (hould  be  as  un- 
charitable as  they  are.  But  this  I  fay,  that  he 
who  follows  them  cannot  avoid  j5refumption  and 
prophanenefs,  and  mull  be  much  on  his  guard  to 
avoid  blafphemy.  Confider,  under  one  view, 
their  whole  proceeding.  God  made  the  world, 
they  fay,  for  the  fake  of  man,  and  he  made  man 
only  to  indulge  his  goodnefs  in  communicating 
happinefs  to  fo  noble  a  creature.  God  prcferves 
the  world  he   fias  made.      His  providence  prer 

fides 
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lides  over  all  his  works,  animate  and  inanimate, 
and  principally  over  men,  thofe  rational  beings 
whom  he  has  created  in  his  own  image.     But  this 
providence  is  general,  and,  therefore,  infufficient 
to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  his  goocjnefs  and  hi9 
juftice,    in    an    immenfe   variety   of  contingent 
events,  and  with  regard  to  the  merits  and  deme* 
fits   of  every  man.     It  is  effential,  therefore,  toi 
thefe,  and  efpecially  to  the  laft,  that  there  fhould 
be  particular  providences  to  take  care  of  rational 
beings  in  every  particular  cafe  which  there  are 
not,  and  to  make  a  due  diftribution  of  good  and 
evil  among  them  conftantly,  becaufe  any  ontfin- 
ftance  to   the  contrary  is  inconfiftent  with  God's 
moral  attributes,  and  fhakes  the  belief  of  his  ex- 
ifteqce.     He    governs,    therefore,   by  particular 
providences,  and  provides  by  them  for  palrticular 
cafes  that  are  not  provided  for  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  a  general  providence.     Be  it  fo.     AH  yott 
alk  is  granted.     Are  you  reconciled  to  the  juftice 
of  God's  government  ?     Are  you  fatisfied  ?     By 
no  means,  reply  thefe  divines,  and  fuch  theifts  as 
WoLL  ASTON.     Thefe  particular  providences  ate 
cxerctfed  fo  rarely,  fo  fecretly,  or  forafe  how  or 
other  fo  inefFeftually,  that  his  goverriment  conti- 
nues liable  to  the  ifame  charge  of  injuftice,  and 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  his  attributes,  and  to  the 
eternal  reafon  of  things,  without  the  help  of  an 
hypothefis,    which  it  is  but  reafonable  we  (hould 
make  to  diftinguifli  ourfelves  from  the  atheiftical 
tribe,  and  to  juftify  that  God,  whom  we  actufed 
in  concert  with  them,  whilft  our  alliance  lafted^ 
and  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  it  extended. 

After   this,  will  it  not  be  permitted  me  to 

fay,  that  if  thefe  men  do  not  blafphem'e  direftlv, 

little  kfs  than  blafphemy,  nay  blafphemy  itfelf 

is  deduced  direclly  by  their  allies  from  the  prin- 

•    ciples  they  lay  down  ?  I  will  fay  this  at  leaff,  that 

they 
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tliey  talk  jDrophanely,  and  argu€  prefumptubuny^' 
la  very  devout  and  fometimes  in  very  modcil 
termSi  Will  it. not  be  permitted  mc  to  fay^  that 
thefe  men  feem  to  be  in  the  kingdom  of  God^ 
what  the  ringleaders  of  fadlion  are  in  a  date  ? 
Men  would  be  angels,  and  we  fee  in  Miltoy 
that  angels  would  be  gods.  The  pretenfions  of 
men  are  exorbitant^  yet,  all  they  demand  is  pre- 
fumed  to  be  of  right,  and  whatever  falls  ftiort  of 
their  demands  to  be  a  denial  of  a  right  founded  in 
the  original  inftitutlon  of  his  government  by  God  ; 
for  of  any  original  contraft  or  covenant  between 
him  and  man,  except  that  which  the  jews  boaft 
he  made  with  their  anceftors,  we  never  heard; 
ThQ  divines  talk  fcmetimes  of  a  covenant,  which 
they  are  pleafed  to  call  of  grace.  To  finifti  this 
^lUufion,  let  me  add  that  tvhen  faftions  devifecx- 
j>€dients  to  r^dr^fs  the  grievances  of  which  they 
ccMiiplain,  they  are  commonly  fuch  as  feem  to* 
rcdrefsy  rather  than  redrefs,  and  as  make  the  fo- 
vereign  little  amends  for  ail  the  violence  they  have' 
:Offered  to  his  prerogative,  and  fdt  ^1  they  h»v^' 
laid  aod  doiie  againil  him. 
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T  is  high  time,  that  we  Ihould  have  recourfe 
_  to  a  better  authority  than  that  of  man,  to  the 
authority  of  Godliimfelf,  that  wfe  Ihould  confider* 
how  he  has  made  us,  and  in  what  circumftancey 
he  has  placed  us*;  that  we  fliould  disclare  what 
he  has  done  to  be  agreeable  to  his  infinite  wif- 
dom,  and  to  all  his  other  perfedions,  becaufe  he 
has  done.ity  and  that  we  fhould  prepare  our  mind^ 
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to  te  grateful  ^nd  refigned.     To  lead  Us  tjien  into  . 
this  track  of  thought,  let  it  be  obferved  that  the 
phaenomena  of  nature^  the  greateft   and  the  moft 
minute,  eftablifh  the  dcdtrine  of  final  caiifes,  andv 
therefore,  the  intelligence  of  the   firft  caufe,  by 
innunjerable  proofs  which  are  at  all  tiroes  obvious 
to  our  fenfes.     Many  of  thefc  proofs  amount  to 
geometrical  certainty  i  fince  a  multitude  of  things 
which  might  be  made  in  manxjer^  and   placed  m 
portions  almoft  infinite,  are  fo  made,  fo  placed^ 
fo  contrived  that  they  are  vifibly  appropriated  ta 
the  particular  Ufes  to  which  they  ferve,  and  to  no 
other.     If  the   fclicme  of   particular   providen- 
ces   was    f^ipported    by  proofs  like  thcfe,    no 
reafoijable  man  could  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it.  BuJC 
it.  is  not  fo  fuppo.rtdd-    The  fads  are  of^en  who- 
ly  uncertain,  ormiugjed  up  with  fabulous  circutn* 
ftances,    or  diftinguilhed^  without  reafon,  froni 
thofe  which  happen  under  the  diredion  of  a  general 
providence,  by   fuperftition  and  artifice^  fo  that 
proofs  of  the  falfity  of  particftlar   providences  are 
m  proportion  as  frequent  as  thofe  of  the  reality 
of  final  c^ufeg.     Weare  jwftified,  therefore,  ina£- 
firfloingone^  and  intiot  affirming  the  other,  whilft 
they  who  affirm  both  are  juftified  by  their  pro.- 
ceeding  in  affirming  neidier.     They  affirm  thcr 
doctrine  of  final  caufes  often  on  proofs  which  the  • 
phaonomena  contradiA,   aiid  which  the  dodrrne 
eftablilll^d.independently  of  them  does  nof  wanf^ 
They  affirm  that  of  p^ticular  providences  withT 
out  any  proofs  which  the  phaenomena  furnift. 

The  two  aifomed  prppofitigns  I  hav€  mentioned 
fo  often,  that  man  is  the  final  oaufe  of  the  world 
and  that  the  comiTJunJcatipn  of  bappinefa  to  him 
fs  the  finajticaufc  of  his  creation,  are  mott  certainly 
falfe,  as.  the. fcbcme  of  particular  providences  that 
force  the  laws  of  nature. is  no  doubt,  and  as  that 
may  be  which  fuppofcp  tbefe  piovidences  exercH- 

fed 
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fed  in  a  manner  agjeeable  to  thefe  laws.  Thzi 
the  world  is  fitted  in  many  refpefts  to  be  the  ha-^ 
bitation  of  men,  or  that  men  are  fitted  for  this 
habitation,  is  true.  But  will  it  follow*  even  from 
the  firfl,  that  the  world,  therefore,  was  made  for 
the  fake  of  man  any  rhore,  than  it  will  follow 
that  it  was  made  for  any  other  fpecies  of  animals, 
for  of  all  whom,  according  to  their  feveral  natures, 
it  is  equally  well  fitted,  and  for  of  all  whom  we 
may  believe  on  this  account  very  reafonably, 
that  it  was  made  as  well  as  for  us  ?  It  is  as  well 
fitted  for  Bownce  as  for  you,  with  refpect  to 
phyfical  nature,  and  with  refpeft  to  moral  na- 
ture, Bownce  has  little  to  do  beyond  hearkening 
to  the  ftill  whifpers,  the  fecret  fuggeftions,  and 
the  fudden  influences  of  inftiqdt.  In  the  works 
of  men,  the  moft  complicated  fchemes  produce, 
very  hardly  and  Very  uncertainly,  one>fingle 
efFedt.  In  the  works  of  God,  one  fmgle  fcheme 
produces  a  multitude  of  different  effedts,  and 
anfwers  an  immenfe  variety  of  purpofes.  What- 
ever was  the  final  c.*ufe  of  the  world,  whatever 
motive,  (for  we  mud  fSeak  after  the  manner 
of  men)  the  firft  caufe  had  to  create  it,  which 
](Hotive  could  not  arife  from  any  thing  without 
himfelf,  andmuftbe,  therefore,  refolved  into  hi^ 
mere  will ;  we  conceive  eafily  that  infinite  wlfdom 
which  determined,  and  infinite  power  svhich  ex- 
ecuted the  plan  of  the  univerfe  had  fjtiie  fecon- 
dary,  fome  inferior  regard  in  making  this  afid 
every  other  planet,  to  all  the  creatures  that  were 
to  inhabit  them,  tho  neither  any  of  thefe  creatures 
nor  all  of  them  were,  in  a  proper  fenfe,  the  final 
caufes  for  which  thefe  planets  were  cratri.  When 
we  look  down  on  other  animals,  we  difcern  a  dif- 
tance,  but  a  very  meafurable  diftance  between 
us  and  them.  When  we  look  up  to  our  common 
Creator,  the  diftance  is  immeafurable,  for  it  is 

.  infinite* 
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infinite.  In  the  firft  view,  as  we  have  fome  {u^ 
pcriority,  we  are  ready  to^clakrt  a  preference  due 
to  us  over  them.  But  in  the  fccond,  and  relative- 
ly to  God,  we  can  baaft  of  no  fuch  claim.  •  A^ 
the  diftance  is  infinite  from  them,  fo  it  is  from  us, 
to  him  5  for  there  are  no  degrees  of  more  or  lefs  in 
infinite* 

This  refteftion  alone  fhduld  h^ve  kept  philo- 
fophers  within  the  bounds  of  modefty.  But  nei-^ 
tker  this  refleaion>  nor  a  great  many  others,  which 
inward  confcioufnefs  ancj  outward  obfervation  fug^ 
geft,  have  been  able  to  do  it.  No  men  havv*  rea-* 
foned  fo  dogmatically  about  the  divine  nature  and 
perfedtions,  nor  have  fuppofed  them  fo  much  on  a 
level  with  human  conceptions,  as  the  philofophers 
and  divines  who  have  talked  the  mbft,  and  the 
moft  inconfiftently  by  confequence,  of  thejr  in-^ 
comprehenfibility*  Some  of  the  heathens  aflerted 
the  foul  of  man  to  be  a  participation  of  the  divi-* 
uity,  or  an  emanation  from  it.  Chrillians  have 
been  very  little  moremodeft.  St.  AtJSTiN  taught* 
that  the  foul  of  man  is  the  higheft  of  created  be-* 
ings,  and  that  there  is  nothing  fuperior,  except 
the  Creator  himfelf :  and  the  philofophers,  w6 
fpeak  of  here,  teach  that  God*s  manner  of  know-^ 
ing,  a  fecret  as  inipenetrable  as  his  manner  of 
being,  is  the  fame  as  ours,  that  he  knows  by  ideas* 
and  that  without  them  he.  could  not  hnve  made* 
nor  could  govern  what  he  has  made*.  The 
vanity  of  being  rational,  a  title  they  afcribe  to 
God  as  well  as  to  man,  turns  their  heads.  But 
what  is  their  rationality  ?  The  firft  principles  of 
all  their  knowledge  are  not  common  to  God  and 
them,  but  to  them  and  to  the  beafts  of  the  field. 
The  improvements  tliey  make,  on  the  fame  prin* 
.  ciplfes,  beyond  their '  fellow  creatures,  are  owing 
to  this,  that  they  have  better,  and,  perhaps,  more 

Vol.  V.  I  i  intelleftual 
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intelleftual  faculties  than  the  athen^  as  the  octiertf 
have  better,  and,  perhaps,  fUere  cor^poreal  fcfife^ 
than  they  have.  The  r eafon  of  dm  diflfevence 
feems  to  be,  that  fuch  improvements  ia  know- 
ledge are  nece^ry  to  the  well-being  of  ancn,  to 
their  ftation,  and  to  t&etr  ddftuiatipn,  «  aie  aqc 
neceffary  to  thofe  of  ofhci  animals.  This  nafes 
will  appear,  I  think,  ttW,  if  we  iDOfi^fter  <hat  as 
far  as  thefe  improvements  are  neqeiary  to  the 
purpofcs  I  have  mentioned,  they  are  cafy;  the 
knowledge  we  acquire  by  them  h  «eal,  and  ra* 
tionality  is  ^a  perfeftion  in  our  fmtcire :  whereas 
in  proportion  to  the  attempts  we  make  to  carry 
them  beyond  this  point,  iney  grow  harder  and 
harder,  our  knowlec^e  grows  lef^  and  lc&  ml, 
fill  it  terminates  m  mere  conjeduite,  or  in  manifiBft 
error,  and  this  very  rationality  (tecoioes  an  in^er- 
fedlion  in  our  nature,  or  ^es,  as  :it  gave  to 
CoTT  A,  a  pretence  to  call  it  fo. 

This  might  be  ilUiftrated  by  many  exwiplesy 
by  that  ©f  leligion  particularly.  ^4aQis  a  religi- 
ous as  well  as  a  focial  creattnre,  made  to  know 
and  to  adore  his  creator,  to  difcover  and  to  obey 
his  will,  to  conform  himfelf,  iKit  to  an  imaginary 
abilradl  reafon  of  things,  but  to  ihat  reafon  wihich 
refults  from  his  own  conflitution,  and  &00Q  the 
conftitution  of  the  fyfteni  to  whicli  he  belongs, 
whereby  r\\ny  things  indifferent  in  tbcmfclves  and 
no  way  obligatory  on  other  animals,  ceafe  to  he 
indifferent,,  and  are  obligatory  on  him-  Thus 
far  the  princrple.s  of  religion,  and  the  duties  of  h 
are  eafy  to  be  known  ;  and  if  the  one  were  known, 
and  the  other  known  and  praAifed  only  thus  far, 
it  would  have,  in  great  meafure  at  leaft,  it's  ge- 
nuine effeft.  But  men  have  not  been  content  with 
this  knowledge/  Artificial  theology  and  fi^perfli- 
tion  have  perplexed  the  principles,  and  overload- 
ed the  duties  of  it,  till  it  is  grown  unintelligible, 

and 
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ana  in  many  inftances  impradlicable,  or  unfit  to 
bepraftifed. 

Greater  powers  of  reafon,  and  means  of 
knowledge  have  been  rqeafyied  out  to  us  than  td 
bther  aninials,  that  we  might  be  able  to  fulfil  the 
fiiperior  piirpofes  of  our.  deftination,  yjrhereof  re- 
Jigion  is,  no  douf^t,  the  chief.  But  they  have  been 
meafured  o^t  to  us  thys  far,  and  np  further,  whilft 
\n  tbofe  inferior  ppfpofes  (for  fuch  we  ought  td 
efteem  tbem)^thail  regard  animal  life,  pthpr  crea- 
tures have  by  natUre  the  advantage  pver  men. 
Tfje  elevation  and  pje-emiaence  of  our  fpecie:*  coj)- 
fift  ii^  the  forrtter  alpne.  But  tho  they  arc  greats 
they  do  not  take  iis  oqt  of  the  clafs  of  anim^lity ; 
and  the  nietaphyfician  who  fancies  him  (elf  wrap- 
ped up  in  pure  iatell^<^,  and  eyen  abfiraded  fronqi 
his  material  part,  will  feel  hunger  and  thirft  and 
ro^r  out  in  a  fit  of  the  ftone.  l  am  far  from  thinjc-. 
ing  the  condition  of  oiai^ind  as  unhappy  as  the 
fame  writers,  who  maintain  jthat  the  world  was 
made  for  the  fake  of  mpn,  and  nian  merely  to 
have  happineis  communicate.^  to  him^  reprefenC 
it  to  be;  Bi^t  yet  1  am  perfiiaded,  and  fo  muft 
fcvcry  man  l^e  who  is  capable  of  reflcdion,  that 
his  condition  would  have  been  very  different  from 
what  it  Is,  if  the  hypdthefis  of  thcfe  men  Had  been 
if  uc.  In  (hort,  without  regard  to  die  c^agerations 
of  the  elder  Pliky,  who  makes  the  human  ftate 
iisddpicable  as  he  can,  we  (Ihall  find  fyfHcient 
i;cafon  td  fay  on  our  own  obfervation  of  the  pro- 
grefs  df  human  life,  and  not  pf  the  beginnings  of 
U  only,  how  mad  are  men  when  they  entertain 
fuch  high  opinions  of  their  own  elevation,  and 
think  thcmfclves  borri  to  be  proud !  "  Heu  de- 
**  mentiam  ^ib  his  Jnitiis  exiftinjantium  ad  fuper- 
^^  biam  fe  genitos*  I 

•  ii  z  XLIVi 
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LXIV. 


TH  O  God  does  not  govern  the  world  by 
particular  providences,  and  the  it  feems  to 
be  contrary  to  what  infinite  wifdom  has  eftablifhecf 
that  he  fliould^  yet  are  we  not,  nor  has  mankind 
ever  been  without  God,  and  the  cv.idcnt  marks  of 
his  providence  in  the  world.  Look  back,  as  far 
as  hiftory  and  tradition  give  you  any  light.  Con^ 
fider  the  prefent  courfe  of  things  in  the  phylicaF 
and  moral  fy  Items.  Which  way  foever  you  turn 
yourfelf,!  you  will  meet  with  God,  **  Deum  vi- 
**  debis  occurrentem  tibi  *,'*  and  may  fay  to  thcr 
divine  what  the  good  man,  whom  Socrates  men- 
tions in  hk  ecclefiallical  hiftory,  faid  to  the  philo- 
fophcr  f ,  my  book  is  the  nature  of  things,  which 
rs  always  at  hand  when  I  am  defirous  to  read  the 
words  of  God:  **  meos  liber,  o  philofophe,  ell 
"  natura  rcrum,  quae  quidem  praefto  eft  quoties 
**  Dei  verba  legere  libuerit.'*  What  we  read  in 
that  book  is  undoubtedly  the  word  of  God,  and  in 
that  we  fhaH  find  no  foundation  for  a  fchemc, 
like  this,  of  particular  providences.  We  flialF 
find  that  the  courfe  of  things  has  been  always  the 
fame;  that  national  virtue  and  national  vice  have 
always  produced  national  happinefs  and  national 
mifery  in  a  due  proportion,  and  are,  by  confe- 
quence,  the  great  fa ndions,  as  it  is  faid  above,  of 
the  law  of  nature.  We  fliall  find  that  thefe  fanfti- 
ons  are  fufficicnt,  in  terrorem,  to  the  collective 
bodies  of  men,  and  that  the  punishment  of  indivi- 
duals is  left  to  the  difcipline  of  thofe  laws  which 
cverv  locioty  makes  for  it's  own  fake,  and  which 
are  fuggelled  by  the  law  of  nature,   to  prevent, 

by 
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by  private  punifhments,  the  growth  of  public 
misfortunes.  We  (hall  find  that  he,  who  made, 
prefcrves  the  worlds  and  governs  it  on  the  fame 
principles,  and  according  to  the  fame  invariable 
laws  which  he  impofcd  at  firft.  Invariable  they 
arc,  no  doubt:  and  that  difference  of  events, 
which  gives  occaiion  to  the  diftinftion  of  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  is  nothing  more  than  the  natu- 
ral effeift  of  them.  Comets,  nay  eclipfes,  were 
thought  to  be  extraordinary  apparitions  that  por- 
tended extraordinary  events^  till  experience  and 
obfervation  made  them  familiar,  and  aftronomcrs 
began  to  calculate  their  returns. 

The  laws  we  fpeak  of  are  truly  invariable,  that 
the  fame  face  of  nature  and  the  fame  courfe  of 
things  have  been  prefcrved  from  the  firft,  in  hea- 
ven and  on  earth,  urtdcr  the  direftion  of  the  fame 
general  providence.  The  celeftial^  bodies  moved 
in  the  fame  order  five  or  ten  thouland  years  ago 
that  they  move  now.  The  inanimate  parts  of  our 
globe,  the  vegetable  arid  the  animal  world  have 
beenconftituted,  maintained,  and  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner ;  and  whatever  difFcrcnce  the  moft  an*- 
tient  patriarchs,  or  the  firft  of  men,  if  they  were  to 
come  into  life  again,  might  find  in  the  works  of  art, 
they  would  find  none  in  thufe  of  nature  :  fo  that» 
when  a  great  philofopher  fays  that  Adam  would 
find  a  new  world,  he  muftlie  underftood  to  mean 
that  the  firft  of  men  would  find  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  old  one  difcovered,  as  we  fay  that  Colum- 
bus found  a  new  world  when  he  difcovered 
America.  Thefe  laws,  tho  they  arc  invariable, 
are  general  too,  and  as  fuch  they  admit  ojmuch 
contingency.  Matter,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  purely 
paffive,  can  aft  no  otherwife  than  it  is  afted  upon  ac-r 
cording  to  the  firft  impreffions  of  motion  that  were 
given  by  the  firft  mover,  and  is,  therefore,  left 
liable  to.contingeney,  becaufe  more  immediately^^ 

and 
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and  more  abfolutely  under  the  influence  of  tfaoTe 
^aws  by  whidi  the  motion  of  it,  the  firft  of  fe-r 
cond  caufes,  is  continued.  The  firft  gb^ms  of 
thought  appear  in  our  animal  fyftem,  and  with 
them  the  powers  of  billing,  and  of  beginning 
motion.  Thought  impiovcs^  and  t6c  ezercife  of 
thefe  powers  grows  more  frequent,  and  more  con- 
fiderabte,  as  the  fyftem  rifes.  As  it  rifes,  there- 
fore, there  i$  more  mom  for  contingfency  of 
-eventsi  under  the  general  and  invariable  laws  im- 
pofed  on  the  whole  kind,  or  on  the  particular 
Ipccics.  But  m  no  fpecics  is  thcrt  fo  much  noorti 
of  this  fort  ^s  in  the  human.  Other  ahimals  feem 
to  ad  more  agreeably  to  the  laws,  each  of  Ms  own 
nature,  and  more  tirtiformly  than  man,  by  that 
fecret  determination  of  the  will  which  is  ioiowable 
pnly  by  it's  eflfecls,  fite  every  otlier  kind  of  ferce^ 
which s  we  call  inftinft,  and  which  may  anfwer  in 
natural  influence^  to  what  the  xJivines  call  gtttce 
in  thofe  that  they  fiippoCe  lo  be  iiipematural. 
This  influence,  whatever  it  be,  is,  i  think,  more 
extenfive  arid  more  dultable  in  ofth^  ar^imais  thM 
in  us.  It  ferves  them  in  more  particulars^  and 
feems  to  have  the  fole  diredtion  of  their  condw£l 
through  life.  It  has,  at  leaft,  the  principal  tf- 
reftion,  even  in  tiiofe  of  them  in  whom  we  per- 
ceive fome  glimmerings  of  rationality,  and  fon^ 
partial  indications  of  a  moral  nntut'e. 

But  now  in  man,  inftrnA  does  no  mofcilitu 
point  out  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  ^aw  fff  his  na- 
ture. Reafon  ddcs^  or  ftiould  do  the  reft.  ^Rea- 
fon,  ihfti'U(fted  by  ^>cpcrience,  flie^pvs  the  law^  and 
the  fanftions  of  it,  which  a^re  as  in  variable  imd  as 
uniform  as  the ,  law  ;  for  rp  aJl  the  ages  of  the 
world,  and  tfmong  allthe  ibcicties  of  men,  the 
welPbeing,  or  the  ill-berng  'df  'thefe  foeieties» 
^nd,  therefore,  dfall  marykindhasbomea-conftftnt 
proportion  'to  the  obfcrvatioii  cr  tiegk^  of  it, 
^"'  ■ ..^.    .      ^^ 
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God  fatt^ven  to  bis  tmman  cfea£tire9  the  mate- 
rvik  of  pfayiicat  ^nd  li^ioraj  liappinefs,  if  !  may  fay 
foi,^  in  ^  pkyfieal  and  moral  conflitution  of 
tiriogs.  He  has  given  them  facuities,  and  pow- 
ers neeeffiiry  to  colle£t  and  apply  thefe  materials^ 
imd  to  carry  on  the  wotk,  of  which  reafon  is  tiie' 
arebite£)t,  as  far  as  Aefe  materials,  thefe  i^ctrhjes, 
thefe  powers,  and  the  ftiB  of  this  architect  admit. 
This  the  Creator  has  done  for  us.  What  we  fhall 
do  for  ottrfetves  be  has  left  to  the  freedom  of  our 
elections :  for  free-will  fecms  fi>  effential  to  rar 
tional  beings,  dia«  1  pfcfume  we  cannot  conceive 
any  fuch  to  be  wifhout  it,  tho  we  eafily  conceive 
them  relfarained  in  the  execution  of  what  thev  wilt 
This  plan  is  that  of  divine  wifdom  ;  and  wiiat- 
evtt  our  inia^totions  may  fiiggeft,  we  know  no- 
thing more  particular^  and,  indeed,  nothing  at  all 
more  pf  the  conftttution  and  order  of  the  human 
fyfiem,  nor  of  the  4^(ptn&iikms  of  providence, 
than  this. 

AGKBBABI.V  to  this  plan,  men  have  been  every 
^bere  intent  to  procure  to  themfelves  all  the  phy^ 
iical  comforts  of  life,  and  foltcifous   to  defend 
themfelves  agairift  all  the  phyfital  evils.     In  the 
firft,    they  have  'fiicceeded  every  where  fo  well 
that  tJiey  enjoy,  not  only  the  neceflaries  and  com- 
.  forts,  but  the  luxuries  of  life ;  for  there  is  the  lux- 
ury of  Scythians  as  well    as    of  Sybarites,    of 
Americans  as  well  as  of  Europeans,  and  of  the 
cottage  as  well  as  of  the  palace.     In  the  fccond, 
as  in  the  firft,  and  in  every  human  invention  and 
inftitution,  there  is  fomething  that  is  imperfe<!t, 
fomething  that  falls  fhort  of  the  end  that  we  pro- 
pofe,  by  defcA  of  knowledge,  or  by  defeft  of 
power.    But  even  in  this,  the  fuccefs  of  ipankind 
has  been  great ;  fipce  they  have  found  means  uni^ 
verfally,  even  the  moft  favage  have  found  them, 
to  prevent  or  to  cure  many  pf  thofe  phyfxQal  evils 

tft 
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to  vrhich  they  fland  ejcpofed,  and  to  alleviate  tho(b 
v^hich  they  can  neither  prevent  por  cure.  This 
has  been  done  varioufly  and  by  flow  degrees,  but 
it  has  been  always  doing,  and  diftenip>ers  were 
cured  and  many  phyfical  evils  averted  before  the 
great  improvements  of  experimental  philofophy 
were  made.  They  are  fo,  even  now,  in  cowor 
tries  where  thefe  improvements  were  never  heard 

of. 

Agreeably  to  the  fame  plan,  moral  good  has 

been  promoted,  moral  evil  has  been  reftrained, 
and  the  general  ftate  of  miinkind  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  this  rcfpeci,  as  well  as  in  the  other ; 
tho  in  this  icfp^ct  many  more  and  more  frequent 
contingencieii  are  to  be  guarded  aga^nll  than  in 
.the  other,  becaufe  they  arife  in  tlie  moral  fyftem 
from  the  moll  uncertain  principle  imaginable,  the 
free  will  of  man;  and  in  the  other  they  are 
fuch  alone  as  certain  laws  apd  jn  eftablifhed  order 
of  things  admit.  Phyfical  <.  ontingt  ncies  are  ra- 
ther apparent  than  real.  But  moral  contingencies 
^re  very  real,  and  yet  they  are  guarded  againft  fo 
well,  and  the  principles  and  pradlice  of  morality 
are  fo  well  maintained  in  the  feveral  focteties  of 
men  that  they  produce  no  great  diforders  in  thefe^ 
.^nd  there  are  on  the  whole  vaftly  more  innocent 
than  guilty  perfons. 


LXV. 


I  AM  not  unacquainted  with  the  varfous  refine- 
ments, of  ingenious  men,  about  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will.  Some  qf  them  have  aiTumed 
it  to  be  a  freedom  from  external  compulfion  only, 
and  not  from  internal  neceflity.^  Others  have  af- 
fumcd  it  to  be  a  fr^^dom.  from  both  j  and  there 
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are  thofe  who  aflign  not  only  freedom  to  the 
will,  butu  natural  indifference,  which  is  not  excited 
to  chufe,  becaufe  an  obje^Jl  is  agreeable  antece- 
dently to  the  choice,  but  cliufes  for  the  jDleafure 
it  finds  in  chufing,  and  makes  the  objeft  agree- 
able by-  this  choice  */  The  firft  feem  to  me  to 
leave  neither  contingency,  nor  virtue,  nor  vice  in 
the  world.  They  cftabtifti  an  univerfal  n^ceffity, 
of  one  fort  at  leaft.  The  laft  feem  to  me  to 
transfer  in  fome  fort  to  man,  what  belongs  to 
God.  There  is  an  agent,  no  doubt,  who  makes 
things  good  and  agreeabje  by  chufing  them,  and 
who  is  not  determined  to  his  choice  ab  extra,  by 
any  pre-exiflent  goodnefs  in  objedts.  But  this 
agent  is  not  that  palSve  creature  man,  who  adVs, 
when  he  does  ait,  according  to  the  contingent 
impreflions  of  outward  objeds  on  him,  or  ac- 
cording to  thofe  remote  objefts  which  his  imagi- 
nation reprefents  to  him )  for  in  this  fcene  alone^ 
and  a  large  one  it  is,  free-will  does,  and  I  fuppofe 
can,  exercife  itfelf.  The  fecond  opinion  is  fp 
evidently  true,  that  I  cannot  conceive  it  would 
have  been  liable  to  any  contr^diftion  ;  if  philofo- 
phers  had  not  done  in  this  cafe,  what  they  do  la' 
fnany,  if  they  had  not  rendered  what  is  clear,  obr 
fcure  hy  explanations,  and  what  is  certain,  prob* 
lematical  by  engraftments. 

Into  thefe  fubtll  and  perplexed  difquifitions  I 
have  no  defign  to  ei^ter  with  them,  I  write  to 
you,  and  for  you  ;  and  you  would  think  your- 
felf  little  obliged  to  me,  if  I  took  the  pains  of  ex^ 
plaining  in  profe,  what  you  would  not  think  it 
neccflary  to  explain  in  verfe,  and  in  the  charafter 
of  a  poetical  philofopher,  who  maj  dwell  in  ge^ 
iieralities.     But  befides  this,  I  have  another  rea- 

foa 
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Ibn,  which  would  weigh  with  mc  on  every  other  as 
well  ds  on  this  odcaiion.  I  fear  to  go  out  of  my 
depth,  in  founding  Imaginary  fords  that  are  real 
gulphs,  and  wherein  many  of  the  tailed  philofo- 
phcrs  have  been  drowned,  whilfl  none  of  theni 
ever  got  over  to^  the  fcience  they  had  in  view. 
Here  even  LocRE^  that  cautious  philofophcr,  was 
loft  ;  and  here  they  who  have  followed  and  refu- 
ted him,  like  thofe  who  went  before  them  all, 
have  fucceeded  no  better  :  fo  true  is  that  faying 
of  MoNT^GN$,  when  men  attempt  to  carry  know- 
ledge far,^ ''  tout  finit  dans  r6bloui(rement,"  the 
fight  is  dazzled,  and  nothing  is  feen  clearly. 

Instead  of  cgnfulting  thefe  writers,  therefore^ 
let  us  confuit  ourfelves.    Let  us  at  leail  attend  to 
them  no  further,  than  our  inward  refledlion  and 
our  intuitive  knowledge  confirm  their  opinions. 
The  material  world  is  an  immenfe  fcene.    Num- 
bers of  men,  and  numbers  of  ages  have  been  em- 
ployed to  acquire  knowledge ;  and,  where  this 
has  fallen  (hort,  to  make  hypothefesi  fometimes 
ufeful,  concerning  the  cpnftitution  of  it,  and  the 
laws  according  to  which  bodies  ad  on  bodies,  in 
order  to  apply  them  to  the  fervice  «i^  mankind. 
No  man's  experience  can  inftru6l  him  fufficicntly 
in  this  fcience,  even  for  the  mod  ordinary  ufes  of 
life.    Every  one  muft  lean  on  that  of  others,  the 
illiterate  univerfally,    and  the  mod  learned  in 
many  parts  ;  fince  no  one  of  them  ts  able  to  env 
brace  and  cultivate  alike  the  whole.    But  know- 
ledge of  the  intellectual  world  is  more  confined  a$ 
to  the  principles  of  it,  and,  therefore,  Icfs  con- 
fined as  to  the  perfons  cqualjy  capable  of  acquir- 
ing all  the  r«fll  Knowled^  that  is  to  be  acquired 
about  it.     I  f^y,  real  J^now ledge ;  bccaufe  hypo- 
thefes,  vJrhich  arc  often  admitted  very  reafonably 
and  very  ufefully  in  one  cafe,  have  no  pretence 
IP  be  admitted  \x\  the  ojher,    Play  f^oaf  by pothefes, 

which 
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iwhich  go  beyond  kfidwledge,  but  are  founded  on 
it,  may  be  admitted,  not  only  becaufe  we  mull 
accept  probability  fov  certainty  on  many  occa^ 
fions  always,  but  becaufe  when  we  accept  it  ii| 
thefe  cafes,  we  accept  it,  as  it  were,  pro  interim. 
None  of  the  phacnomena  Hand  in  oppofition  to 
the  prefent  probability,  and  they  all  lie  open  to 
future  difcoytries :  fo  itlat  by  the  fame  means,  by 
which  we  attain  t6  this  probability,  we  may  at- 
tain hereafter  to  certainty,  and^  ifi  the  m^n  time, 
the  former  can  be  convicted  of  no  error.  The 
hypothefes  of  illetaphyficians  are  very  different 
fVom  thefe.  They  are  often  frj^med  in  direft 
conttadidion  to  the  phemomena :  and  if  they  are 
fo  once,  they  muft  be  fo  always ;  for  the  ph^bno- 
fnena  are,  in  this  cafe,  alwa>^  the  fame,  no  ncvr 
ones  arife,  and  there  arc  no  means  of  further  dif- 
Foverics.  The  phaenomena  of  cur  intelleftual 
fyftem  lie  In  a  narrow  compafs,  for  the  wliolc 
fyftem  is  within  us^  and  we  have  but  to  turn  our 
ryes  inward  to  have  intuitive  knowledge  of  it. 
Moral  pbilofophecs  niay  draw  different  corollaries 
from  the  known  operations  of  the  mind,  determi- 
nations of  the  will,  and  motives  of  human  ac« 
tlons:  but  nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  the  at* 
teitiptis  of  metaphyficians,  to  Aiev^^  by  tedious 
abibradt  teafoning,  what  the  internal  phaenomena 
in  thenlfelvos  are,  tnilead  of  appealing  to  our  in- 
tuitive  confciotts  knowledge  of  them.  They 
wdutd  not  be  a  jot  more  ridiculous,  if  they  at* 
tempted  to  dcmonftmte,  moft  philofophicaliy,  to 
a  man  wbofc  eyes  are  open,  what  thofe  objeds 
are  which  he  fees,  or  may  fee,  at  a  due  diftancc, 
and  tfarou^  a  proper  medham. 

I  have  laid  fomething  here  and  there  in  theie 
minuies;  already,  concerning  the  principles  of 
pefr  moral  fyftem,  in  order  to  fhew  how  it  may 
\^  aqd  how  U  ha§  be^n  improved,  and  to  juilif^ 

tho 
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the  providence  of  God  on  this  head,  a;  well  as  on 
that  of  our  phyfical  fyftem.     In  this  place,  let  it 
be  obferved  to  the  fame  purpofe  again,  that,  al- 
tho  the  human  will  be  free  from  external  compul- 
fion  and  internal  neceflity,  yet  it  is  liable  to  be 
determined   often  by  fenfible  and  intellcftual  af- 
fections ;  for  }  fhall  not  make  the  diftindion  Sfc- 
^  NECA  makes,  between  afFeAions  and  the  princi- 
pia  praeludentia  afFf:ctibus.^   I  am  confcbus  that 
this  is  fo,  for  I  am  confcious  that  I  have  deter- 
mined too  oFten,  in  compliance  with  my  appetite, 
And  in  favor  of  pleafure,  regardlefs  of  happinefs, 
not  only  againft  my  reafon  in  general,  but  againft 
the  immediate,  the  inftantaneous  ad  of  my  un- 
derftanding  :   as  I  am  likewife  confcious  that  I 
have  determined  fometimcs,  and  I  wifli  I  had  done 
fo  much  oftener,  in  compliance  with  my  reafon, 
and  in  favor  of  happinefs,  not  only  againft  my 
appetite,  but  againft  my  appetite  excited  by  an 
immediate  objed.     I  am  ^not  more  certain  that 
I  exift,  than  I  am  that  all  this  is  true :  and  fmce 
it  is  true  of  me,  I  conclude  that  it  is  fo,  in  fome 
degree  or  other,  of  all  mankind.     Now,  amidft 
the  contingencies  that  muft  arife  from  this  confti- 
tution  of  every  individual  in  the  complicated  af- 
fairs of  his  life,  and  in  that  diverfity  of  relations 
in  which  he  ftands,  I  need  not  go  about  to  prove, 
that  the  odds  will  be  always  on  the  fide  of  appe-* 
tite,    from    which  afFedions  arife,   as  affedions 
grow  up  afterwards  into  paflions,   which  reafon 
cannot  quite  fubdue  in  the  ftrongeft  minds,  and 
by  which  ftie  is  perpetually  fubdued  in  the  weak- 
eft.     Had  the  all-wife  Creator  implanted  in  every 
man  a  moral  fenfe,  which  rnay  be  acquired  in 
fome  fort  .by   long  habits   of  virtue,   and   the 
warmth  of  true  philofophical  devotion,  but  which 
it  is  whimftcal  to  afllime  to  be  natural ;  had  he 
4pnc  ipore,  ba(J  he  determined  men.  to  ihe  pracw 
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tice  o(  virtue,  ais  he  has-^to  the  prefei'vation  of 
their  beings,  by  irrefiflible  inftinft  ;  or  had  he 
appointed  particular  providences  for  particular 
men,  to  make  them  good  and  to  reward  them 
for  being  fo;  there  would  have  been  in  the  free- 
dom of  human  will  no  chance  for  immorality,  or 
tather  this  freedom  would  have  been  taken  from 
us  in  all  occurrences  of  a  moral  nature,  by  the 
internal  neceflity  of  fuch  an  inflinrt,  or  the  exter- 
nal compulfion  of  fuch  providences.  But  no  one 
of  thefe  methods,  which  felf-fufficient  philofophers 
have  thought  it  neceffary  that  God  (hould  take  to 
fecure  the  moral  happinefs  of  mankind,  by  fecur- 
ing  in  all  events  the  morality  of  individuals,  has 
appeared  neceffary  to  the  purpofes  of  divine  wif^ 
dom.  It  is  plain  by  the  whole  courfe  of  God's 
providence,  that  he  regards  his  human  creatures 
coUeftively,  not  irdividually,  how  worthy  focver 
every  one  of  them  deems  himfelf  to  be  a  particu- 
lar objeft  of  the  divine  care.  He  has  §iven  them 
indifferently,  and  in  common,  the  means  of  ar-^ 
riving  at  happinefs  in  their  moral,  as  in  their 
phyfical  ftate ;  and  has  left  it  to  them  to  improve 
thefe  means,  that  they  may  obtain  this  end. 

In  this  refpeft  he  has  dealed  with  them  alike 
in  both.  But  the  progjrefs  of  thefe  improve- 
ments is  very  different.  It  gees  from  indivi- 
duals to  colledive  bodies  in  one  cafe,  and  from 
colledlive  bodies  to  individuals  in  the  other.  Par- 
ticular men  have  made  difcoveries,  and  invented 
arts  beneficial  to  the  whole  fpecies.  The  gene- 
rality has  adopted  them.  Their  immediate  utility 
has  maintained  them  in  pradicc,  and  appetite  and 
reafon  have  confpired  to  fet  the  undivided  force  of 
felf-love  on  their  fide.  But  our  improvements  in 
morality  have  always  had,  and  muft  always  have 
a  very  different  progrefs.  Some  few  particular 
men  may  difcover,  explain,  and  preft  upon 
others,  by  advice  and  example,  the  moral  obliga  ■, 
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tions  that  ^f.^  ijicumbent  6n  all.  This  alpne 
will  have  little  effc£t,  and  our  moral 
ft^te  will  be  little  improved  by  it.  this  iinproye- 
ment,  therefore,  in  themfelves  and  in  others  is  not 
irufted  to  the  reafon  of  particular  nien.  It  is  a 
jprincipal  objedlof  the  umverf^l  reafon  of  man^ 
kind..  For  this  reafon  goveriiihents  have  been 
inftituted,  laws  have  been  made^  cuflonis  havcf 
been  eftabliflied,  children  have  beipn  trained  up 
to  morality  by  education,  and  men  have  been  de- 
terred frcwn  in}morality  by  various  punifhrnents^ 
l^hich  human  juftice  infllfts.  Whien  thefe  mcan^ 
are  employed  effedlually  in  any  foeiety  of  men, 
the  moral  ft^te  of  that  foeiety  is  happy,  ^^^lcn 
they  are  employed  inefFedtually,  which  n)uft  be 
always  the  fault  of  thofe  to  whom  government  is 
committed,  the  ftate  of  that  foeiety  is  mifcrahlc. 
individuals  are  the  objects  of  human  juftice  :  fo- 
cieties  of  njen,  of  divine  juftice.  When  the  for- 
mer is  not  exercifed  efFedually,  the  latter  is ;  aivl 
no  phyfical  caufes  produQe  their  efFcfts  more  na- 
turally, nor  more  furcly,  than  general  depravity 
produces  general  mifery; 


.  LXVl. 

SUCH  is  the  conftitution  of  things,  and  fiicfi. 
the  divine  oeconpmy  in  the  government  of 
mankind.  God  has  given  us  the  defire  of  happi- 
nefs  and  the  rrieans  of  attaining  to  \t.  He  has 
given  us  faculties  fufficient  to  difcover,  and  t0 
improve,  thefe  means.  What  could  we  alk  more 
of  a  beneficent  Creator  ?  Let  us  adore  his  good- 
nefs,  and  his  juftice  (if  we  will  afcribe  our  ideas 
of  moral  attributes  to  him)  as  well  ^s  his  wifdom, 

and 


andhispQ*er.    Let  u^give  hiin  xhmk$  for  be- 
Ilowuig  ejculence  upon  us,  in  the' fy  Hem  to  which  ^ 
we  befong;  whilft  prophane  antithciftical  writero 
refufe  to  own)  that  he  himfcjf  exiftg,  unlefs  there 
beaoptiicr.     Our  ilate,  in  this  worid^  is  a  ilnte 
.not  of  pyre,  but  pf  rtiJxed,  happin^fe     As  we 
^rc  rnatertal  beings,  we  are  fubjeci  to  jgeneratloa 
and  corruption,  and  to  mapy  phyficarevils  that 
artfc  neceflarily  frofti  this  constitution.     As  we' 
are  intelleduaj  beings,  but  endowed  with  very  im- 
jperfeft  intelligence,  we  are  liable  to  much  error^ 
and  to  many  rpoxal  evils,  that  arife  frorn  hence, 
and  that  we  bring  qn  one  another.     If  this  were 
our  cafe,   without  any   fhing  more,  the  human 
ftate  would  be  very  deplorable  indeed :'  and  that  U 
is  QUr  cafe  we  Xhould  be  induced  to  think,  if  we 
gave 'Credit  to  the  partial  re|>refentafl(Mifs  of  divines 
and  athciils  j  oneof  whom  defame,  and  the  other 
deny,  ilie  Sypreme  Being.    But  our  own  experi- 
ence, oxrr  own  reflexions,  and,    above  all,   the 
excellent   writings  of  thofe  who'  apply   natural 
philofophy  to  qoniirjri  and  improve  natu'rai  reli- 
gion, will  lead  us  to  God,  by  fenfibk  demonftra* 
ti9ns,,  much  more  ftrongly,  than  tlie  others  can 
lead  us  frojn  him  by  metaphyfical  jargon,  and 
theological  dectamatlpn.     In  (hort,  however  mix- 
ed, and  however  mqderate  the  general  happinefs 
of  mankind  may  be,  it  is  rc;;al,  animfal  happinefs: 
^nd  he  who  affirrtfs  abfolute  non-exi'ftence  prefe- 
rable tpexiftenceinfuch  aftate  as  ours,  like  the 
perfpnsPLiNV  alledges**^  "  qui  non  nafciopti- 
•*  mum.  cenferent  aut  qyand  ocyffim^  aboleri,*' 
fcarcely   deferves  ^n  anfwer.     Let  philofophers 
carry  an  this  dilpute  as  long  as  they  pleafe,  if 
muft  always  terminate  in  a  quellion  not  hard  to? 
refolve :  **  wheiher  it  was  moil  agreeable  to  the 
•*  wifdom  of  the  Greatpr,  to  make  ihfi  wQrld  and 

^  man 
•  Nat.  Hift,  L.  y. 
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**  man  as  they  are  made;  or  to  make  the  forirtef 
"  a  wheel  unfit  to  roll  in  it*s  place,  in  the  great 
•'  machine  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  latter  a 
**  creature  fo  fuperlor  to  his  actual  rank  in  the 
**  fcale  of  intelligent  beings,  that  this  rank  muft 
**  have   been  void,  and  the  fcale  imperfeA  ?" 

That  there  are  other  material  intelligent  crea- 
tures, inhabitants  of  other  planets,  we  have^eaf 
reafon  to  believe,  and  none  to  doubt.     /W  they 
may  be  fuperior  to  us  in  their  nature  trnd  objedls, 
in  their  feveral  degrees  lefs  unworthy  of  the  divine 
munificence,  fo  their  happinefs  may  be  greater 
than  ours.     Yet  thefe  creatures,  even  the  nobleft 
of  them,  muft  be  liable  to  fome  inconvcjiiences 
at  leaft,  both  phyfical  and  moral.     Angels  and 
glorified  faints,  who  are  faid  to  live  with  God» 
and,  therefore,  above  the  reach  ofthofe  efFedksof 
matter  and  motion  which  are  felt  in  other  fyftems, 
can  be  alone  exempt  from  the   firft  ;  and  whether 
thefe  beings,  who  are  finite  ftill  however  glorified, 
can  be  exempt  from  the  latter,  theology  muft  de- 
termine ;  it  is  not  an  objedl  of  common  fenfe. 
Nay,  theology  has  already  determined  it,    in  the 
cafe  of  thofe  angels  and  archangels,  who  were 
driven  from  heaven  for  their  ambition  and  rebelli- 
on againft  God.      Some  divines  there  are,  who 
aflume  that  the  expulfion  of  thefe^perior  beings 
made  room  for  men ;  that  the  earth  is  a  nurfery 
for  heaven ;  to  which  the  eleft,  a  competent  num- 
ber of  whom  will  be  completed  before  the  end 
of  the  world,  are  to  be  admitted :  and  that  as  crea- 
tures of  a  lower  clafs  are  encouraged  to  better  their 
condition  by  a  right  ufe  of  their  faculties,  ac- 
cording tothi^  oeconomy,  fo  thofe  of  an  higher, 
the  higheft  of  created  beings,  are   deterred   from 
the  abufe  of  thcirS.     They  ma>  abufe  thefe  facul- 
ties then:  and  there  may  be  moral  evil,  even  in 
heaven  *.     But  however  all  this  may  be,  fince  in- 
finite 
•  Vid.  Notes  to  the  Treat.  dcOrig.  Mali.  C.  5.  See  i- 
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finite  wifdom  defigned  that  there  fhould  be  various 
orders  ofintellcdual  beings  inthe  plan  of  the  uni- 
Verfe,  differently  placed,  differently  coniVituted, 
,  and  fome  fuperior  to  others ;  it  will  follow  that 
nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  the  corriplaints 
of  creatures  who  are  in  one  of  thefe  orders,  that 
they  are  not  in  another,  if,  in  truth,  there  are 
any  creatures,  except  men,  unreafonable  enough. 
to  make  fuch  complaints.  They  complain  of 
their  own  conftitution,  and  of  the  conftitution  of 
the  fyftem  wherein  they  are  placed,  as  loudly  as 
if  the  Supreme  Being  was  obliged  injufticc  to 
give  them  their  choice,  in  fome  inconceivable 
tnanrier,  how  and  where  they  would  exift,  bvfore 
he  rhade  them  to  exift.  They  complain  of  the 
uniform  condu6t  of  that  general  providence  which 
is  over  all  his  works,,  as  if  hisjuftice,  repugnant, 
in  this  cafe,  to  his  wifdttnfi,  required  that  he  Ihould 
govern  creatures,"  whom  he  brought  into  exiftence 
|hat  they  might  compofe  a  diftindl  order,  and 
complete  the  fcale  or  intelled^jjal  being,  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  confound  the  feveral  orders,  and 
interrupt  the  fcale.  Some  have  condemned  the 
creation,  fome  the  government  of  the  v/orld,  and 
fome  both.  The  difcoverjes  made,  and  every 
day  making,  in  natural  philofbphy,  have  flicwni 
fo  many  things  which  were  thought  ufelefs,  or 
hiirtful,  to  be  neccffary,  or  beneficial,  that  a  maii 
who  fhould  talk  like  Lucretius,  and  others, 
about  the  phyfical  world,  would  be  at  this  rime 
ridiculous.  But  he  who  talks  as  extravagantly  as 
CoTT  A,  and  many  ethers,  .about  the  moral  world, 
fs  ftill  fure  to  be  heard  with  attention. " 

That  creatures  fliould  cenfure  their  Crentcr». 
in  the  government  of  the  world  he  has  made  andf 
preferves,  would  appear  furprifing  and  ftiocking,' 
if  men  had  not  been  familiarized  with  it,  wherf 
the  preachers  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  hav^' 
Vou  V.  K  k  tktri 
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been  the  loudeft  in  holding  it,  tho  not  the  firft  in- 
deed, for  they  have  done  nothing  more  than-  repeat 
what  all  theatheifts,  from  Democritus  and  Epi- 
curus, have  faid^  Like  them,  they  hare  in- 
fifted  much  on  >yhat  they  affume  that  God  fhould 
have  done;  and  has  not  done,  to  promote  and 
fecure  the  happinefs  of  his  human  creatures; 
whilft  they  have  pafled  oyer  ligjfitly  what  he  has 
been  pleafed  to  do,  for  both  thefe  purpofes.  I 
might  undertake  to  prove  that  Titus  and  Tra- 
jan were  tyrants  of  the  Roman  empire  as  well  as 
Nero,  by  the  fame  method  whereby  they  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  tyrant  of 
tlie  world  he  governs.  They  have  puflied  fuch 
arguments  on  this  fubjeft,  and  they  have  puflied 
them  fo  far,  thaf  the  whole  tribe  of  thefe  writers, 
like  WoLLASTON  andCLARKE  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned,  do  in  ejfFedt  renounce  the  God  whom  you 
and  I  adore,  as  much  as  the  raiikeft  of  the  athe- 
iftical  tribe.  Yctirpriefts,  and  oui"  parfons,  will 
exclaim  mod  pathetically,  and  rail  oUtragioufly» 
at  this  aflertion :  but  have  a  little  patience;  and  I 
will  prove  it  to  thetr  (hame,  to  be  true. 

That  there  is  rooin  for  much  contingency  in 
the  phyfical  and  moral  world,  under  the  diredion 
of  a  general  provideqce,  fias  been  faid  already ; 
and  that,  amidft  thefe  contingencies,  happinefs, 
outward  Kappincfs  at  leaft,  may  fall  to  the  lot  of 
wicked,  and  outward  unliappinefs  to  that  of  good 
men.  But  then,  this  general  propofition  is  of  ve- 
ry uncertain  application,  too  uncertain,  by  far, 
to  be  made  a  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  the  difpen- 
fations  of  providence.  There  is,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  lefs  immorality,  and  lefs  morality,  worthy 
to  draw  down  interpofitions  of  divine  vengeance 
or  fiivor,  and  more  innocence,  perhaps,  in  the 
world,  than  is  cornmonly  appreliended.  But  liow- 
cvcr  this  be,,  divines,    above  all  men,  have  the 
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leatt  rcafpn  to  infift  on  the  bbjeiflion,  taken  from 
the  aflumed  urihappinefs  of  good  men,  fince  they 
cannot  do  fo  without  mahifeft  inconfiftency. 
That  innocent  childreti  (hould  be  piiniftied  to  the 
fliird  and  fourth  generation,  for  the  fins  of  their 
guilty,  fathers,  hay  that  thi  whole  race  of  ttiah- 
kind  ihoUld  be  puniflied  for  the  fin  of  one  man, 
they  hold  agreeable  to  the  juftice  of  God ;  bscaufe 
they  believe  on  the  faith  of  the  fcriptures,  that  he 
has  proceeded,  and  proceeds,  in  this  manner, 
with  mankind.  But  that  nfien,"  apparerftly  in- 
nocent, Ihouldbc  expofed  to  any  fort  of  evil,  they 
hold  repugnailt  to  his  juftice  •  altho  they  affirm  on 
their  knowledge,  npt  their  belief,  that  his  proyi- 
ilence  fufFers  this  to  hapjJen  in  thd  courfe  of  hu- 
man affairs. 

.  Divines  ate  not  only  thus  incbnfilient,  they 
have  on  ariotHer  account,  and,  as  preacliers  of 
thriftianity,  awoffe  graci  than  any  men*  what- 
ever to  cry  outfo  loudly  ^g^inft  the  evil  that  hap- 
pens fomettraes  to  good  men.  Thtsy  affert,  that 
the  law  of  grace  is  muc1i  nriore  perfect  thaii  the 
law  of  nature,  and  that  revelation  infpire'S  muih 
more  fublinie  riotion's  of  the  deity,  and  of  pFety 
tovi^ards  him,  than  reafoh.  But  how  has  it  corhe 
to  pafs,  then;  that  heathen  theifts  defended  the 
divine  providence  igainft  atheifts  who  attacked 
it,  andrecomnnfendeda  cKearfiil  refignation  toall 
the  difpenfations  of  it ;  whereas  chriftian  divines' 
have  made  a  cbn^mbncaufewithathcifts  to  attack 
this  providence,  and  to  murmuf  againft  the  lic^ 
ceflkry  fuhmiffion  that  they  pa)^  f  .Admirable  pre- 
cepts, and  illuftrioius  etomples,  of  the  firft  kind, 
may  be  quoted  from  paganifm.  I  will  mention 
the  firft  that  occurs  to  nie.  »  SenSca,  who  plead- 
ed- the  caufe  of  God  againft  atheifts,  as  I  plead  it 
ailually  againft  divines,  heard  the  philofopher 
£)ei)ietrius  break  out  in  his  fufFerings  into  this 
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rapturous  exprcffion  :  *^  Immortal  gods,  I  havtf 
"  but  one  complaint  to  make  :  why  was  your 
^'  will  no  foonet  communiCTted  to  me  ?  Had  I 
"  known  it  fooner,  I  w6uld  have  run  to  meet 
*'  what  1  am  now  called  to  fiiffer."    The  paflage 

.  is  fo  very  fine,  that  it  deferves  a  place  not  in  the 
ftiargin,  but  in  the  text,  and  to  be  citdd  in  the 
original.  *^  Hoc  unum  dii  immortales  dc  vobis 
"  queri  poffum,  quod  non  ante  mihi  voluntatem 
^*  veftrarti  notam  feciftis ;    prior  enim  ad  ilia  vc- 

.  *'  niffem,  ad  quae  nunc  vocatus  adfum.'*  Few 
can  arrive  at  this  pious  forti^itlde  6f  niind,  but  we 

.  fhould  all  endeavour  it :  and  the  cftrillian,  who 
goes  murmuring  and  complaining  through  this 
life  againft  the  juftice  of  God,  deferves  little  to' 
tafle  of  his  goodnefs  Vn  any  other  ftate. 

Heathen,  as  well  as  cliriftian,' philofophcrsi 
who  believed  that  all  things  were  made  for  the 
fake  of  man,  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  the  phae- 
nomena  to  this  hypothefis :  and,  '  unlefe  they 
could  dcr  fo,  they  found  themfelves  cmbaraifcd' 
with  this  hvpothcfis,in  maintaining  the  exiftence 
of  an  all--wi<e  and  all-powerful  B^ing^  agaihft  the 
cavils  of  atheifts.  The  former,  however,  did- 
their  utocftV  6oth  on  the  fuppofition  of  a  gene- 
ral providence,  and  of  particular  providences,  to 
anfwer  all  thefe  Cavils..  They  did  it  too,  not 
only  plaufibly,  but  ftrongly,  in  many  inftances, 
and  would  fuffer,  in  no  cafe,  the  hypotiiefis  of  a 
future  ftate,  if  they  did  at  all  admit  any  fucb, 
to  unravel  tfte  demonftration  they  had  made. 
The  hypothefis  might  be  true :  they  knew  that 
the  demonftration  was  fo.  The  hypothefis  mi^t 
be  true  in  part  only,  and  relatively  to  (bme  of 
the  phaenomena :  they  knew  that  the  demonftra- 
tion was  true  in  the 'whole,  and  diat  the  infinite 
wifdom  and  power  of  God  were  manifeft  alUtc 
in  all  the  phaenbmena.     They  roi^  have  had 
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.^ti  entire  recourfe  to  this  hypothcfis,  if  they  had 
pieafe(3[ ;  for  it  had  been  invented  early  in  Aegypt^ 
anil  elfewhere  ;  and  haye  attempted  to  untie,  by. 
one,  the  knot  they  had  tied  by  another,  as  chris- 
tian divines  have  done  fince.  But  this  dodlrine 
was  never  firn)ly  enough  eftabfilhed  in  the  philo- 
fophical,  whatever  it  was  in  the  vulgar,  creed  ; 
and  befides,  they  might  think  it  infuf^cicnt  for 
their  purpofe  in  any  of  the  various  manners 
wherein  it  was  taught, 

The  conduft  of  chriftlan  phllofophers  has  been 
very  different,  from  this.  Far  from  defending  the 
providence  of  God,  they  have  joined  in.  the  cla- 
rnor  againft  it.  They  have  brought  him  to  the 
bar  of  humanity  :  and  the  felf-exillent  Being,  the 
firft  Caufe  of  all  things  that  are,  the  Creator,  the 
Preferver,  the  Governor  of  the  ui)iverfe,  in  whorn 
we  live,  and  move,  apd  have  our  beings,  has 
been  tried,  convicted,  ^nd  condemned,  for  hi$ 
government  of  the  world,  on  the  general  princi^ 
'pies  pf  human  juftice  j  like  the  governor  of  a 
province,  or  any  pther  inferior  magiftrate.  No-? 
•  thing  has  hindered,  even  thofe  who  pretend  to  be 
his  meffengers,  his  ambaffadors,  his  plenipoten- 
tiaries, from  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  him, 
as  they  themfelves  have  the  front  to  avow,  but  the 
hypothefis  of  another  Hate  ;  whereiA  it  is  fuppo- 
fed  that  he  will  vindicate  his  juilice,  and  make 
amends  for  whatever  is  irregular,  and  unjuft,  in 
this,  by  puniftimerits  apd  rewards  in  that.  On 
this  hypothefis  alone  they  infill :  and  therefore,  if 
this  will  not  ferve  their  turn,  God  is  difowned  by 
them,  as  effeftually  as  if  he  was-fo  in  terms. 

Heathen  legiflators  might  have  reafon  to  add 
fhe  terrors  of  another  life  to  thofe  of  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  and  of  the  laws  of  man,  in  this, 
Heathen  priefts  might  have  reafon  to  fupport  thefe 
ppifijons  by  tjie  authority  of  their  pretended  reve^ 

lations^ 
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lations,  and  by  the  my  fterious  rites  of  religion.  But 
what  reafon  could  theifts  have,  at  any  time,  to  pais 
condemnation  on  the  whole  fcheme  of  God's  pro-^ 
vidence  as  it  is  exercifed  in  this  world,  in  order 
to  confirm  an- opinion,  by  reafon,  that  muft  fland 
on  the  bottom  of  revelation,  or  on  none  ?  On 
this  bottom  it  would  fpread,  *  arid  prevail  as  far,* 
and  as  much,  as  the  revelation  itfelf.  We  fee 
that  it  does  fo  both  in  chriftianifm  and  rpahome- 
tanifm.  On  this  bottom  it  would  dp  fome  good 
rnoft  certainly,  and  it  could  do  no  hurt.  The 
mifchief  lies  in  the  way  of  proof.  Reafon  efta- 
blifhes  the  belief  of  an  all-perfeft  Being.  Reve- 
lation fuppofes  it.  If  we  impute  any  imperfec- 
tion to  this  Being,  we  fhake  tlie  belief  of  him. 
The  imputation  implies  contradidlion,  and  reafon 
is  fct  in  oppbfition  to  reafon.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  fome  things  may  b^  admitted  pioufly,  on 
the  faith  of  a  revelatioq,  concerning  >^hich  wc 
Oan  fcarce  attempt  to  reafbn  without  impiety. 
Thus  we  may  believe  that'  men  are  to  live  again 
in  another  ftate,  and  that  they  will  be  dealed  with' 
there,  even  with  fome  regard  to  the  ufe  they  have 
made  of  their  free-will  here.  Biit  to  enforce  this 
hypothefis  by  any  attempts  to  prove  that  the  dif- 
penfations  of  providence  here  are  unjuft,  or  to  ad- 
vance any  thing  concerning  the  affunrfed  future 
ftate,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  divine 
perfedtions.  is  impious  and  abfurd.  It  is  impious 
ind  abfurd,  therefore,  to  reft  the  demohftrated 
exiftence  of  an  all-perfed  Being  on  an  hypothefis 
that  imputes  real  injuftice  to  him  hereafter,  as  an 
expedient  to  fcreen  him  from  the  imputation  of 
imaginary  injuftice  here  :  and  the  divines  who  do 
this,  if  they  are  not  atheifts,  which  it  is  reafonable' 
ais  well  as  charitable  to  believe  tliat  none  of  them 
aire,  muft  be  efteemed  abettors  at  leaft  of  atheifm. 
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by  every  man  who  examiijes   impartially  tlieir 
jArhole  proceeding. 


LXVII. 


METAPHYSICAL  writers  courifel  us 
fometimes  very  gravely  to  fiience  imagi- 
nation, that  we  may  attiencj  to  experience,  and 
hearken   to  the  voice  of  reafon.     The  advice  is 
good,  and  they  would  neither  puzzle  themfelves, 
nor  perplex  knowledge,  if  they  took  it  as  they 
give  it.   But  who  can  forbear  fmiling,  when  thefe 
very  men  abandon  themfelves,  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant,  to  all  the  fedudtions  and  to  all  the  tranf^- 
ports  of  their  own  imaginations  ?     No  men  do  fo 
more  than  thefe,    not  even  the  perfons  of  your 
own  tribe  :  and,  as  many  of  their  writings,  from 
thofe  of  Plato  down  to  fome  that  are  very  mo^ 
dern,  might  pafs  more  juftly  for  poems  than  for 
philofophical  treatifes,  (b  was  I  not  in  the  wrong 
when  I  advifed  you  to  fuppofe  rather  than  Bar- 
NEVELT  or  ScRiBLEROS  had  proved  your  rape  of 
the  lock  to  be  philofophical,  than  to  fuppofe  they 
had  proved  it  to  be  a  political  poem.    Thefe  phi- 
lofophers  are  fo  afraid  of  ignorance,   that   they 
expofe  themfelves  to  error,  which  is  wprfe.    What 
they  imagine  prcfumptuoufly  may  be,  they  pafs 
dogmatically  for  that  which  is,  in  matters  of  the 
firu  philofophy  above  all.      You  carry  on  your 
poetical  fyftems  pfer  ambages  deorumque  minif-r 
teria :  and,  for  this  purpofe,  no  other  being  can  be 
fo  like  to  man  as  a  poetical  god,  nor  any  intrica- 
cies of  your  marvellous  fo  great  as  thofe  of  ima- 
ginary abftradlions,  imaginary  analogies,  and  de- 
Jijfive  founds,  which  thefe  men  employ  to  carry 

pn 
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on  theirs.  It  is  hard  very  often  tadifcoyer  theic 
meaning,  or  even  M'hether  they  have  any  mean- 
ing or  no :  ^nd  v/hen  we  examine  clofely  what  is 
intelligible  in  their  writings,  we  find  \t  fometimes 
hard,  and  fometinies  impofiible,  to  reconcile 
clearly  and  confiftently  many  things  that  they 
advance  in  maintainance  of  the  fame  fyftem,  and 
in  a  fuppofed  conformity  to  it. 

This  world  is  called,  by  fome,  the  porch  c5r 
entrance  into  another.  We  go  frpm  the  pofcH 
intO"  the  houfe  by  death ;  for  death  does  not  dc- 
ilroy  that  foul,  that  felf  which  is  the  living  agent. 
It  deftroys,  indeed,  the  grofs  material  body,'  or, 
to  fpeak  in  the  familiar  fublime  of  Socrates, 
the  foul  wears  out  her  fuit  of  clpaths*.  Nay, 
fhe  was  faid  to  wear  out  fo  many,  in  diCerent 
ftatcs,  both  before  and  after  this,  that  there  was 
feme  apprehenfipn  t^ken  left  ihe  lliould  wear  out 
Jierfelf  at  laft.  They  who  aflert  a  future  Jts  wcU 
as  the  prefent  life  cpnneft  the  two/in  (bme  of 
tlieir  difcourfe?,  fo  intimately  together,  that  they 
aflume  the  moral  government  of  God,  which  be- 
gins in  one,  to  be  carried  on  more  perfeftly  and 
to  be  complete  in  the  other.  '  Thus  virtue  has  a 
fufficient  fphere  of  adlicn,  and  all  the  confequcn- 
ces  of  it  have  time  to  follow.  Good  men  may  all 
unite  with  pne  anpther,  and  with  other  orders  of 
virtuous  creatures,  and  form  one  blefled  fociety 
in  a  future  flate :  pay,  this  happy  efFed  of  virtue, 
in  diftant  fcenes  and  periods,  may  haye  a  ten- 
dency to  amend  thofe  vicious  creatures,  through- 
out the  univerfal  kingdom  of  God,  who  are  capa- 
tie  of  amcndmentf.  They  who  exprefs  them- 
fclves  in  tliis  manner,  ^ho  think  that  virtue  i^ 

militant 

*  Vid.  Phaed.  in  PtATo. 
+  Vif  Anal,  of  Rdig,  P,  |.  C.  |, 
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Ijjiiitei^t  here,  ahd  may  be  and  is  often  overborne, 
but  tliat  it  may  combat  ^yith  greater  advantage 
hereafter,  and  preyail  completely,  and  enjoy  it's 
jconfequent  rewards  in  fome  future  ftate,  tho  they 
^hink  the  prefent  a  ftate  of  probation  and  trial, 
pannot  think  it  to  be  fuch  finally.  But  the  lan- 
guage of  divines,  in  general,  is  different.  Tho 
they  are  not  quite  agreed  about  the  eternity  of 
torments  in  hell,  yet  they  are  agreed  that  our 
ftate  of  probation  ends  with  this  life  ;  that  how- 
ever we  arc  difpofed  of  from  the  hour  of  death  to 
the  day  of  judgment,  that  judgment  will  be  det 
tfermined  by  what  we  have  done  in  this  ftate ;  ancj 
that  the  pxadt  diftributipq  of  rewards 'and  punifti-: 
ments  then  made,  will,  and  alone  can,  fet  the 
prefent  diforders  and  inequalities  rfght,  and  juftiT 
fy  on  the  whole  that  fcheme  of  providence  % 
which  appears  in  the  fmall  portion  of  it  that  we 
fee  fo  inexplicable,  fo  confufed,  and  fo  unworthy 
pf  infinite  wifdom,  juflice  and  goodriefs. 

The  firft  of  thefe  theplpgical  hypothefes,  for 
fuch  they  are  to  reafon,  independently  of  revelaT 
tion,  one  as  much  as  the  pther,  may  be  received* 
Far  from  accufmg  diredtly,  and  excufing  indi- 
reftly  the  providence  of  God,  it  does  not  fo  much 
as  imply  any  thing  repugnant  to  the  perfections 
of  the  <livine  nature.  I  do  not  prefume  to  fay. 
that  thefe  perfefttons  require  it  (hould  be  true, 
lior  that  my  underftanding  is  able  fully  to  com- 
prehend it.  But  fince  I  may  believe  it  true,  tho. 
I  cannot  believe  the  latter  to  be  fo  without  con- 
t radioing  the  fundamental  principles  of  theifm,  I 
embrace  with  joy  the  pleafing  expedtations  it  rai- 
fcs  in  my  mind.  The  antient  and  modern  epi- 
cureans provoke  my  indignation,  when  they  boaft^ 
ds  a  mighty  acquifition,  their  pretended  certainty 

{  Yjd,  Cf^Ai^f  fi's  Evid.  Proo.  ^ 
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that  the  body  and  the  foul  die  together*.    If  they  • 
had  this  certainty  thei>,  would  the  difcovcry  be 
{q  very  cpmfortable  ?     When  I  confult  my  rea- 
fon,  I  am  ready  to  aflc  thefe  men,, as  Tullv 
alked  their  predcceffqr^,  where  that  old  doating 
woman  is  who  trembles  at  the  acherontia  templa, 
the  alta  orci,  and  all  the  infernal  hobgoblins,  fu- 
ries with  their  fnakes  and  whips,  devils  with  their 
cloven   feet  and   lighted   torches?      Was  there 
need  of  fo  much  philofophy  to  keep  thefe  mighty 
genii  from  living  under  the  fame   terrors?      I 
would  afk  further,  is  the  middle  between  atheifm 
and  fuperllition  fo  hard  to  find  ?     Or  may  not 
thefe  men  ferve  as  examples  to  prove  what  Plu- 
tarch affirms,   *^  that  fuperllition  leads  to  athe- 
**  ifm  ?     For  me,  who  anj  no  philofopher,  nor 
prefume  to  walk  out  of  the  high  road  of  plain 
commoij  fenfe,f  but  contend  myfelf  to  be  governed 
by  the  didates  of  nature,  and  am,  therefore,  in 
no  danger  of  becoming  atheiftical,  fuperftitious^ 
Qr  fceptical,  I  fliould  have  no  difficulty  which  to 
chufe,  if  the  option  was  propofed  to  me,  to  exift 
after  death,  or  tp  die  whole,  as  it  has  been  called. 
Be  there  two  worlds,   or  be  there   twenty,   the 
fame  God  i§  the  pod  of  all,  and  wherever  we  are, 
\ye  are  equally  in  his  power.     Far  from  fearing 
my  Creator,  that  all-perfeA  Being  whom  I  adore, 
1  ihpuI4  fear  to  be  no  longer  his  creature. 


LXVIIL 

« 

T  TA  V I N  G  faid  thus  much  to  (hew  why  tho 
JL  JL  firft  of  thefe  hypothefes,  which  1  am  wil- 
ling  to  admit,  may  \3C  true,  tho  it  has  no  foun-: 

dation 

•  Sc,  cum  tempus  mortis  veniflet,  totos  cflc  perituros« 
•j-  Imrod.  to  ?(inQ,  of  hum.  kncjiAj. 
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Ration  in  fcripture  or  reafon,  and  is  purely  ima- 
ginary, it  remains  that  I  (hew  more  at  large  why 
fhe  laft,  which  I  rejedt  on  principles  of  reafon, 
muft  be  op  thofe  principles  necelTarily  felfej 
When  divines  abandon  the  fti'ong  holds  of  reve- 
lation, wherein  they  are,  or  Ihould  be,  rnade  fe- 
cure,  they  have  no  right  to  expedt  fubmiflion  out 
of  their  province;  and  they  muft  be  content, 
when  they  reafon  prophanely  or  abfurdly,  to  be 
fent  back  to  revelation.  It  is  prophane  even  to 
infmuate,  and  much  more  to  affirm  peremptorily, 
that  the  proceedings  of  God  towards  man  in  the 
prefent  life  are  unji;ft  :  and  if  that  could  be  ad- 
rnitted,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  admit  that  this  may 
be  fet  right ;  which  rneans,  if  the  wprds  have  any 
meaning,  that  this  injuftice  muft  ceafe  to  be  in- 
juftice,  on  the  received  hypothefis  of  his  proceed- 
ings towards  man  in  another  life.  One  is  pro-* 
phane,  notwithftanding  all  the  queftions  they  beg 
to  fupport  the  charge.  The  other  is  abfurd,  oii 
the  very  principles  on  which  they  argue,  and  ac- 
cording to  our  cleareft  and  moft  diftjndl  ideas  or 
notions  of  human  juftice. 

That;  a  due  proportion  of  reward  and  punifli- 
ment,  that  reparation  and  terror  are  objedts  ef- 
fential  to  the  conftitution  of  human  juftice,  will 
not  be  denied.  That  which  falls  fti'ort  pf  thefe  is 
partial.  That  which  goes  beyond  them  cruel. 
Men  are  liable  to  err  on  both  (ides.  God  on 
neither.  Men  may  have,  therefore,  amends  to 
ipake ;  God  never  can :  and  when  we  fay 
amends  have  been  made,  we  imply,  that  injuf- 
tice has  been  committed.  Now,  as  abfurd  as  it 
appears  to  fay  this,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  prc- 
ceedings  of  God  towards  good  men  in  the  other 
life,  we  muft  fay  it,  for  we  have  nothing  elfe  to 
fey,  if  we  affume  that  he  has  dealed  unjuftly  by 

^hem  in  this  life  ^  fmc^  it  is  beyond  qmnipotence 
.......  ^^ 
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tocaufe  that  which  has  been  done  not  to  have  been 
)doi)e.  The  happy  ftate  of  good  men  in  heaven, 
according  to  this  bold  hypothefis^  is  not  fo  much 
the  reward  of  the  virtue  they  pta^ifed  on  earthy 
as  an  a<St  of  God's  Juflice  againft  bimfelf,  as  it 
were,  an  atft  in  fhort,  by  which  lie  makes  theni 
leparation,  and  an  ample  one  it  is»  for  the  injuf- 
lice  he  did  them  here.  The  miferable  ftate  of 
V^icked  men  jn  hell  is  an  exercife  of  jullice  de- 
layed, but  exercifcd  fo  feverely  at  laft,  that  it 
would  exceed  vaftly  all  the  neceflary  degrees  of 
terror,  if  any  of  thefe  creatures  remained  after  it 
in  an  undetermined  condition  wherein  terror  mighl 
have  it's  efiedt. 

Tho  reparation  and  terror  are  the  eflential  ob- 
jeds  of  juftice  \t\  the  punifliment  of  crimes,  yec 
it  is  not  fufficient  that  they  be  made  fo  in  general 
only.  Juftice  requires  that  punifhments,  and  we 
piuft  fay  .tiie  fame  of  re^yards,  the  two  fanftions 
pf  all  laws,  be  meafured  out  in  varicnis  degrees 
and  manrjers,  acpprding  to  the  various  circumr 
ftances  of  particular  cafes,  apd  in  a  due  propor- 
tion to  them.  Such  is  the  procedure  of  provi- 
dence in  the  moral  government  of  the  world  ;  for 
tho  particular  interpofitiqns  to  reward  or  punifli 
particular  rnen,  if  there  are  any,  are  too  rare  and 
too  conjedural  to  pafs  for  rules  and  meafure^  of 
his  governn^ent,  and  tho  it  be  apparent  that  the 
immediate  regard  of  providence  is  direded  to 
men  colledlively,  not  individually,  vet  the  divine 
wifdom  has  provided  means  to  puni/h  individuals, 
by  dired^ing  men  to  fprrn  focieties,  and  to  efta- 
blifli  laws,  in  the  execution  of  whkh  civil  ma- 
gi ft  rates  are  in  fome  fort  the  vicegerents  of  pror 
yidence.  To  them  diftributive  juftice  is  commit- 
ted, and  when  this  fails  to  have  it's  effcd,  when 
the  immorality  of  individuals  becomes  that  of  an 
^holc  fociety,  then  the  judgments  of  God  f^jUow ; 
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Slid  as  inen  arc  rewarded  cblledively,  tbfey  are 
punilhed  collcftively  in  the  order  of  a  general  pro- 
vidence. This  is  evidently  the  teconomy  of  God'sr 
government  of  mankind  in  t;his  life.  That  whidi 
it  is  affumed  will  take  place  hereafter,  and  accord- 
ing to  which  he  will  proceed  eternally  in  anothteif; 
life,  is  the  very  reverfe  of  this.  Every  individual 
humah  creature- is  to  be  tried  by  the  ion  of  God, 
that  is  by  God  himfelf,  at  the  great  day,  in  ihe 
valley  of  Jehosaph AT.  The  criminal,  who  hair 
been  juftified  here,  will  be  condemned  there. 
The  innocent  riian;  v/ho  has  been  condemned 
here,  will  be  jutlified  there.  The  moft  fecret  ac- 
tions^  nay'  the  thoughts  of  every  heart,  will  be 
laid  open,  and  fenience  wJU  be  pronounced  ac- 
cordingly. What  now  does  that  juftice  require, 
if  it  may  be  called  juftice,  when  it  tends  neither 
to  repafation  nor  terror,-,  on  the  principles  of 
Avhich  we  argue  ?  It  requires  moft  certainly  that 
rewards  and  punrfhment^  ftiOuW  be  meafiired 
out  in  every  particular  eafe,.  in  proportion  to  the 
merit  and  demerit  of  each  individual.  But  i^i- 
ftead  of  this,  it  is  aflnmed,  conformably  to  the 
diriftian  revelation  and  to  the  dodrine  of  Plato  > 
that  the  righteous  are  fet  on  the  right  hand  of  the* 
judge,  and  the  wicked  on  the  left,  from  whence 
mey  are  tranfported  to  heaven,  or  plunged  into 
hell.  They  are  tried  Individually,  they  feem  to- 
be  rewarded  or  punilhed  colledively,  without  any 
diftindton  of  the  particular  cafes  \Vhich  have 
been  folemnly  determined,  and  without  any  pro- 
portion obferved  between  the  various  degrees  6f 
merit  and  demerit,  of  innocience  and  of  guilt,  m.- 
tne  application  of  tliefe  rewards  and  ptmifhmcnts* 
I  aflc  the  m6n  who  maintain  that  jiiftice  is  the 
•  fame  in  God  as  it  is  in  our  ideas  of  if,  and  who 
prcfume  onthefe  ideas  to  cenfure  the  divine  pro-* 
'  vidence,  when-  they  fee  fuch  as  thty  efteem  gcod 

involved 
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involved  fpmetimes  inpublic  caUmities  with  fuA 
as  they  efteem. wicked,  whether  this  be  a  jot  more 
repugnant  to  their  ideas  of  jufticc,  and  of  the  mo- 
ral fitnefs  of  things,  whereon  they  infift  fo  much; 
than  it  is  to  rew'ard  the  greateft  and  the  leaft.  de- 
gree, of  virtue, .  and  to  punifti  the  greateft  and  tlie 
leaft  degree  pf.vice,  alike  ?     The  particular  niTcs; 
of  juftice  confift  \n  the  diftindlion  and  proportion 
Aat  have  been  mentioned ;  and  uAlefs  they  are 
prefer ved^  the  general  rules  muft   be  of  courfe- 
pf£r\'ertcd.     I  alk  what  thefe.perfons  would  fay,  if 
they    beheld     a     rftan     who     had    done    feme 
trifling  good  to  fociety,   recompenfc^d  like  one 
who  had  feved   his  country  ;  or  if  they,    who 
were  convided  .of  petty  larceny,  fliould  be  deli- 
vered over  to  the  hangman,  at  one  of  our  feffions, 
with  thofe  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  aflaffina- 
tion  and  rabbefy  ?     It  may  be  faid  of  eternal  tor- 
ments in  hell,  .that  they  have  been  made  kiiown 
to  us  by  revelation,  that  there  are,  no  doubt,  fuffici- 
cnt  rcafons  for  therti,  which  we  are  as  unable  to  dtf-^ 
cover  as  we   were  to  difcovcr  that  there  would" 
l)e  any  ftich  torments ;  but  that  thefe  reafohs  not 
having  been  revealed,  it  is  in   vain  to  enquire^ 
about  them,  or  about  the.  various  degrees  of  bea- 
titude and  of  mifery,-  wherewith  good  men  may 
fee  rewarded,  and  ill  men  punHhed  in  another  life.' 
Now  this  anfwer  is  certainly  conclufive*  orr  the 
hypothefis  of  a  revelation,  and  being  fo,  it  (hould 
have  hindered  thofe  divines,  who  maintain  this* 
eternity,    from  attempting  it  on  arbitrary  fuppo- 
tt'ions,  and  on  fuch  frivolous  reafonings  as arie  not. 
only  unworthy  of  infinite  wifdom,  biiheven  of 
GOiiimon  /enfe  in  a  very  low  degree,  what  repu- 
tation  foever  the  authors  of  them'  have  had  in 
theology.     How  comes  it  to  pafs  now,  that  the. 
lirft  of  thefe  divines  account   for  an  eternity  of 
torments,'  and  would^  and  might  as  well  account 

for' 
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foY' the  apparently  unjufl  equality  of  rewards  to 
all  the  good  and  of  punifhments  to  all  the  wickedf 
in  another  world,  on  the  reafonable  fuppofitionv 
that  the  proceedings  of  providence  ar6  righteous 
and  juft,  tho  determined  by  reafons  incompre- 
henfible  to  us  ?  and  will  not  fufFer  themfelves  to 
be  filenced  by  the  fame  anfwcr,  when  they  da- 
kiox  againft  the  juflice  of  the  fame  providence, 
becaufe  good  men  are  fometimes  unhappy,  and 
ill  men  happy  in  the  pr^fent  w6rld  ?  With  what 
front  can  die  laft  of  thefe  divines  infift  oii  all  the 
trifling  reafons  they  br'fhgto  reconcile  an  eternity 
6f  torments  to  the  goodnefi  arid  juflice  of  an  all- 
perfeil  Beingv  or  may  bring  to  lhe\v  that  the 
fcolilh  paradox  of  thfe  ftoics  and  the  bloody  laws 
of  Draco  are  agreeable  to  tllefe  attributes,  whilft 
they  reject  the  ar'gu'ments,  th^t  are  dra'Wit  frohi' 
what  God  has  done  in  the  conftituti'on  of  the  hii- 
man  nature,  againft  what  they  aflume  that  he  de- 
figned  to  do  ? 

If  adh  of  goodnefs  and  mercy,  carried  to  ex- 
cefs,  may  becomie  rnftances  of  weatnefs,  or  of 
fomething  worfe;  if  a<fls  of  feVerity  may  becom^e. 
In  the  fame  manner,  inftances  of  cruelty ;  if  the 
bounds  of  the  former  are  limited  by  tlie  pmpor- 
tion  nec^flary  to  encourage  the  virtuous,  and  to 
txcite  the  vicious,  who'  are  capable  of  it,  to 
amendment;'  if  thofeof  thfe  latter  are  limited  by 
^le  proportion-  necelfary  to  make  reparation,  and 
imprint  terror  on  the  minds  ofmcrf;  if  it  be  ar- 
bitrary and  tyrannical  to  make  no  di'ftindVion  of 
^erfons  in  diffirrtifar,  as  it  is  partial  to  m:ake  this 
diftitidion  in  fimilar  cafes;  if  all  this  be  agreea-. 
ble  to  the  cleareft  and  moft  diftindt  ideas  and* 
notions  we  are  able  to  frame  of  juftice  and  equity ; 
and  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  condudl  of  God's 
providence  in  another  world  by  thefe,  as  we  muil 
be,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  thefe  of  the  condudt 

of 
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ffhis  providence  lit  thisworM:  if  all  this  he  id' 
have  a  right  to  conclude  that  they,  who  impute, 
imaginary  injuftice  to  God  here,  impute  very  real 
injuftice  to  him  hereafter ;  and  that  it  is  impoffible 
fo  beheve  that  fuch  t  man  as  Clarke,  .to  in- 
ftance  no  oihef ,  could  be  in  earneft,  when  he 
affirmed  that  an'  exadl  diftribution  of .  rewards  and 
^unilhments  would  be  made,  by  this  hypothcfis, 
in  a  future  ftate,'  and  that /uch  a  fchertic  of  pro- 
vidence would  appjear  worthy  of  infinite  goodnefs 
ftnd  juftice,  as  well  as  wifdom.  .  He  forgot;  when 
he  afferted  this,  or  he  hoped  his  readers  would 
forget,  what  he  had  afferted  in  atother  place,,  by 
which  he  deprived  himfelf  of  the  ufual  cvafion, 
that  he  and  all  his  fribe  employ  whenever  they 
affume  that  God  fays,  or  doe^  any.  thing  that 
it  is  impoffible  tp  recoffcile  to  the  divine  perfedi- 
ons.  He  could  have  no'  recottrfe  to  the  incomprc- 
henfibility  of  God's  judgments  on  this  occafion. 
He  had  afferted,  that  the  moral  attributes  are  the 
fame  in  God^  as  they  are  in  oift*  ideas.  Orf 
this  theolpgical,  for  it  is  nothing  lefs  than  a  the- 
ftlical  principle,  he  had  joined  in  the  conunon 
cry  againft  the  irregularities,,  inequalities,  and 
dilorders  of  this  \y6rld,  on  which  the  charge  of 
injuftice  againft  the  providence  of  God  is  found- 
fed.  To  malve  this  good,  he  appeal^  to  hunlan 
underftanding.  He  appeals  then  to  thb  fame  un- 
dprftandihg,  to  the  fame  ideas  and  notions,  for 
the.  truth  and  fufficienqy  of  the  hypothefis,  by 
v^hich  all  that  is  amifs  here  is  to  be  fet  right,  and 
tile  divine  providence  is  to  bejuftified  on  the 
<\hole. .  If  the  truth  and  fufficiency  of  it  to  this' 
purpofe  cannot  be  fo  made  out,  the  caufe  of  God 
fs  evidently  betrayed  by  thefe  men.  They  plead 
moft  ftrenuoufly  againft  his  juftice,  and  they  fcem 
ro  plead  booty  for  it. 

To* 
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,  1*0  affume  that  the  conduft  of  divine  provi- 
dence towards  ni'ankind  in  this  world  has  one  cri- 
terion, and  in  the  next  world  another,  would  be 
too  extravagant.  God  is  the  fame,  his  attributes 
are  the  fame,  he  can  aft  againft  them  in  neither; 
and  if  we  are  competent  to  judge  what  they  require 
of  him  in.  one,  we  are  competent  to  judge  what 
they  require  of  him  in  both.  Concerning  his  dif- 
penfations  in  both,  therefore,  we  may  argue  oa 
our  general  or  abftraft  notions  of  hum^n  juftice, 
when  we  defend  his  providence  againft  the  ac- 
cufations,  and  even  the  pretended  jiiftificationsl 
of  it  by  fueh  a  writer  as  Clarke,  who,  like 
another  Eunomius,  prefumes  to  know  God,  his 
moral  nature  at  leaft,  and  to  teach  others  \d 
know  him,  as  well  as  he  knows  himfelf.  In 
arguing  with  other  divines,  who  are  lefs  pre- 
fumptuous,  for  fome  fuch  there  are,  who  do  not 
pretend  to  reduce  the  whole  oeconomy  of  God's 
difpenfations.  within  the  comprehenfion  of  human 
reafon,  we  have  another  rule,  fufficient  to  combat  ' 
this  hypothefis,  and  to  fecure  us  from  error,  one 
part  of  which  they  follow  readily,  and  the  other, 
part  of  which  they  arc  obliged,  like  the  reft  of 
their  brethren,  to  evade  in  particular  inftances, 
thb  none  of  them  dare  to  rejedt  it  avowedly  and 
in  general.  The  rule,  I  mean^  is  this:  firft, 
that  we  adore  the  Supreme  Being  in  all  his. 
works,  and  in  all  the  known  pioceedings  of 
his  providence,  without  affuming  any  poftulata 
on  the  ftrength  of  our  ©wn  reafon,  which  are 
neither  confirmed,  nor  evidently  (upi^efted  by 
them,  and  which  may  be  let  in  oppofirion  to  the 
wifdom,  goodnefs,  or  juftice  of  this  Being,  by 
dogmatical  reafoners  i  priori.  Secondly,  that , 
we  admit  no  propofnion  to  be  true,  nor  any  ar- 
gument valid,  which  exprefles  or  iniplics,  on 
Vol.  V.  L  1  what 
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what  authority  foevcr,  the  leaft  concfcivable  im- 
pcrfeAion  in  God.  As  to  the  firlt>  the  divines 
we  fpeak  of  here  praftice  it  very  laudably  when 
they  rcfufe  to  raifc  the  importcncie  of  man,  and 
the  benevolence  of  God  towards  him  fo  high,  is 
to  affirm,  like  the  others,  that  he  is  the  final  canfe 
of  the  world,  and  that  the  happinefe,  God  was  de- 
lirous  to  communicate  to  him  was  the  final  caufe 
of  his  creation ;  when  they  take  away  thefe  prin- 
cipal foundations  of  the  accufations  brought  againft 
providence,  and  (hew  the  accufations  themfelves 
to  be  made  up  of  exaiggeration,  and  falfe  rep^c- 
fentation.  As. to  the  fecond,  neither  their  cafe 
nor  their  condudt,  is  the  fame.  In  the  charaftcr 
of  philofophers  they  are  under  no  necciiity  of 
maintaining  this  hypothefis,  nor  obliged  to  excutfe 
that  providence  they  never  actufed.  But  in  the 
character  of  divines  they  are  under  this  neccflity, 
and  their  profeffion  obliges  them  to  defend  every 

Sart  of  the  fyftem  it  was  inftituted  to  defend, 
'hey  defend  it,  therefore,  and  they  find  the  talk 
of  doing  fo  in  concert  with  their  brethren  much 
fcarder,  th^  that  of  defending  the  caufe  of  God 
againft  their  brethren  and  the  atheifts  in  alliance, 
by  fhewing  that  there  is  more  goed  than  evil  in 
this  world,  and  that  the  happinefe  of  mankind  is 
provided  for  fttfficiently  in  it. 


LXIX, 


IP  the  immortality  of  the  foul  could  be 
proved  by  phyfical  arguments,  the  eternity  of 
rewards  and  punilhmeAts  would  be  no  neceflary 
corollary  deducible  from  it.  But  this  immortality 
is    a   confequence    necefTarily    deducible    from 

this 
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this  eternity.  This  immortality,  therefore,  feems 
to  reft  on  a  moral  proof,  ^nd  an  inverted 
order  bf  reafoning,  fince  if  the  jiiftice  of  God  re- 
quires that  there  (hould  be  a  ftat^  of  eternal  re- 
wards and  punifhments,  the  foul  of  man  is  im- 
mortal,, certainly,  and  the  fame  perfons,  yho 
were  virtuous  or  vicious  here,  muft  receive  their 
retribution  there.  To  conceive  this  perfonal 
Identity,  which  is,  afcertained  by  our  confciouf- 
hefs,  and  which  is  known  as  intuitively  as  our  ex- 
iftetlce  in  the  prefent  and  muft  be  fo  in  the  future 
ftate,  urilefs  we  drink  of  the  water  of  Lethe  by 
the  way,  is  not  difficult  furely  •  and  it  may 
be  matter  bf  furprife  to  bbferve  how  many 
icruples  have  been  raifed  concerning  it  by 
men  who  feem  to  embrace  the  reft  of  this  dodtripc 
without  any.  The  reft  of  this  doftrine  Is,  how- 
ever, 4s  inconceivable  as  this  part  of  it  is  plain  ; 
and  whether  we  fuppofe  that  it  was  derived  frorri 
an  opinion  of  the  immortality  of  the  foyl,  or  that 
this*  opinion  was  derived  from  it,  neither  way  will 
it  ftand  the  teft  of  reafon  ;  for  in  one  cafe  it  is 
founded  originally  . on  mere  imagination,  or.  on 
phyfical  and  metapliyfical  proofs  that  are  infuffi- 
cient  ;  and  in  the '  other,  th?  opinion  of  the  foul's 
immortality  is  founded  originally  on  moral  proofs 
that  are  precarious,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  them  yet. 
It  is  faid  that  this  opinion  was  brought  into 
Greece  firft  by  PHfeRECYDEs  of  Scyros'.  But  the 
.doftrine  of  fixture  rewards  and  punifhments  had 
been  brought  thither  long  before.  U  is  indeed 
far  more  probable  that  this  opinion,  and  this  doc- 
trine were  imported  together  by  Oapheus,  and 
other  antient  poets,  tho  the  matter  of  Pyth ago- 
ra s  might  be  the  firft  who  writ  in  prpfe  on  thefe, 
br  on  any  philofophical  fubjeft.  But,  however 
thiiS  was,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  they,  who 
L  I  «:  believed 
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believed  the  imrtiortality  of  the  foul,  and  future 
rewards  and  punifhments  in  another  life,  did  not 
believe  an  eternity  of  torments  to  be  the  coitimon 
fate  of  the  wicked.  The  pricfts  had  reafons  of 
private  as  well  as  of  piiblic  intereft  to  encreafe 
thefe  terrors  ;  and  yet  in  datys  of  the  blinded  fu- 
perftition  they  tried  to  reconcile  them,  by  feveral 
foftenings,  to  the  juflice  of  God,  and  to  the  be- 
lief of  men.  The  whole  mythology  of  the  other 
world  was  fo  abfurd,  and  fo  confufed  in  itfelf, 
and  it  is  come  down  to  us  in  fo  marly  dark  and 
inconfiftent  reports,  that  the  learned  attempt  in 
vain  to  make  out  any  coherenf  fyftem  of  it.  Thus 
much  however  we  know,  that  whilft  the  pagans 
inftalled  in  the  choir  of  the  gods  fome  men,  whofe 
fepulchres  were  to  be  feen  on  earth,  for  the  good 
or  great  actions  they  had  done  in  their  genera- 
tions, *'  viros  claros  et  fortes^,"  and  bellowed 
on  thefe  a  fort  of  fedentary  immortality,  they 
held  that  there  was  a  middle  ftate,  wherein  they 
who  were  neither  good  enough  for  heaven  or  bad 
enough  for  hell,  the  '*  animae  fanabiles'*  of  Plato, 
(hould  be  purged,  and  their  ftate  of  probation,  as 
h  were,  lengthened.  This  purgatory  your  church 
has  borrowed :  but  the  heathen  divines  applied 
the  belief  of  it  to  a  very  theiftical  purpofe,  to 
juftify  the  providence  of  God  in  his  dealings  with 
men ;  and  your  church  has  made  ufe  of  this  be* 
lief  to  a  very  mercenary  purpofe,  to  bubble  the 
faity,  and  to  enrich  the  prieflhood.  We  know 
further  that  the  fyftem  of  a  metempfychofis,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  perfons,  who  exifted  In  the 
human  ftate,  had  pre-exifted,  and  would  exift 
again,  after  they  went  out  of  this,  in  others; 
and  that  the  feveral  ranks  and  orders  of  beings 
in  heaven,  as  well  as  the  feveral  degrees  and 
kinds  of  punhhment  in  hell,  were  invented  to 

anfwcr 
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aiifwer  the  objections  that  were  made  to  the  govern- 
ment of  God  in  this  world,  and  that  might  be 
made  to  the  oeconomy  of  the  fame  government  in 
the  next ;  if  it  was  affumed  that  all  thofe,  who 
did  not  deferve  to  be  damned  at  their  going  out 
of  thts  life  for  what  they  had  done  in  it,  were 
faved  alike,  and  that  all  thofe,  who  did  not  de- 
ferve to  be  faved,  were  damned  at  the  (at^e  time 
in  a  lump.  Thefe  hypothefes,  and  others  of  the 
fame  (brt,  were  very  extravagant  no  doubt  %  but 
flill  they  were  well  intended.  They  afforded  an- 
fwers  at  leaft  as  good  as  the  objeAions  made  to 
the  difpenfalions  of  providence  in  this  life,  and 
they  rendered  thofe  of  the  fame  providence  in  ano* 
ther  life  lefs  repugnant  to  the  notions  of  juftice. 

How  great  this  repugnancy  is,  and  how  much 
reafon  there  is  to  apprehend  that  it  fliould  deftroy 
Httlc  by  little,  among  men  who  reafon  for  them- 
felves,  and  are  not  ftupidly  implicite,  all  thofe 
impreffions  which  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate  is  fo 
ufcfully  defigned  to  give  ;  rather  than  to  hope 
that  the  received-  hypothefis  ftiould  fortify  thefe 
impreffions,  or  even  preferve  them  on  the  minds 
of  fuch  men  ;  two  obfervations  will  help  to 
fliew  :  one  of  v;hich  cannot  be  contradided,  and 
.  the  other  of  which  is  fo  eafily  proved,  that,  like 
felf-evidcnt  propofitions  Vvhich  admit  of  no  proof, 
it  fcarce  requires  any.  That  which  cannot  be 
contradicted  is  this.  As  much  aschriftian  divines 
arc  hampered  by  fome  expreffions  in  holy  writ, 
there  arc  thofe  among  them  who  appear  very  evi- 
dently to  have  difbelieved  the  eternity  of  the  tor- 
ments of  hell  J  for  it  is  too  little  to  fay  that  they 
doubted  about  them,  or  feemcd  to  oppofe  them  : 
and  thefe  are  men  who  bow  to  none  in  fuperio^ 
rity  of  parts  and  learning.  Such  too  there  were 
in  the  church  of  old.  That  which  fcarce  requires 
apy  proof  is  this.     They  who  maintain  this  eter-r 
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nity  are  reduced  to  employ  fijch  anrbitrary  aSump- 
tions,  fuch  inconfiftency  in  what  they  ^vance^ 
aiic^  fuch  futility  of  argument,  as  they  would  r^ 
preach  feverely  to  others,  arid  be  aihamed  to  em^ 
ploy  themfelves  on  any  fubjeft  that  was  not 
theological.  The  writings  of  thef?  men  are  in 
every  hand,  and  I  dare  appeal  to.  you,  wbethef 
you  can  force  your  inward  fenfe  to  admit  thai 
eternal  torments  in  another  life  are  confiftent  with 
any  notions  of  juftice  you  are  able  to  frame, 
cither  becaufe  every  fin  is  an  oflfence  againfi  an 
infinite  Bejng,  and  therefore  deferves  infinite 
punifliment,  as  if  every  offence  was  to  be  pun- 
ifted,  liot  according  to  the  degree  of  it,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver  ;  or  be- 
c?iufe  thefe  torments  ^r^ay  be  a  warning  tq  tb^ 
heathen,  whofe  ftate  of  probation  may  be  ex- 
tended, beyond  this  life,  and  muft  be  extended  to 
make  this  argument  good,  beyond  the  confum^ 
mation  of  all '  thing$  ;  or  finally,  for  it  would  bei 
tedious  and  ufelefs  to  mention  any  more,  becaufe 
the  datiihed  may  grow  mad,  and  not  feel  thei? 
mifery,  or  grow  fond  of  it,  in  which  cafe  if  it 
was  not  cruel,  it  woqld  be' abfurd,  to  centime 
their  puniftiments  ? 

Compare  the  greateft  human  virtue  you  caft 
imagine,  expofed  to  all  the  calamities  of  life  dur- 
ing a  term  of  fifty  or  threcfcore  years,  and  re- 
compenfed  with  happinefs  which  exceeds  vaftly  in 
every  inliance  of  it,  as  much  as  in  it's  duration^ 
the  fum  total  of  all  thefe  calaqiitie^^  that  is,  with 
happinefs  infinite  and  eternal.  Compare  the 
greateft  human  wickednefs  you  can  imagine^  ac- 
companied-v/ith  an  uninterrupted  unminglcd  af- 
fluence of  every  thing  which  can  go  to  the  con- 
flirution  of  human  felicity  during-  fbe  fame  num- 
ber of  years,  and  after  that  puiliihe^  in  a  ftate  of 
exccflive  and  never  ending  tptments.  .  What  pro- 
.     •  ■         '  "      '    portion 
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portion,«in  the  name  of  God,  will  you  find  be- 
tween the  virtue  and  the  recompenfc,   between 
die  wickednefs  and   the  puniftinient?      One  of 
thefe  perfons  has  amends  made  to  him  beyond  all 
conceivable  degrees  of  a  juft  reparation.      The 
other  has  puniftiment  infli£^ed  on  him  beyond  all 
conceivable  degrees  of  a  neceffary  terror.     Again. 
Supppfe  two  men  of  equal  virtue,  but  of  very  op- 
pohte  fortunes  in  this  life,     The  one  extremely 
happy,  the  other  dj$  unhappy  during  the  whote 
courfe  of  it.    Are  thefe  men  rccompenfed  alike  i^ 
the  next  ?     If  tjiey  are,  there  arifes  fuch  a  difpro- 
portion  of  happincfe  in  favor  of  one  of  thefe  vir- 
tuous men,  as  mull  appear  inconfiftcnt  with  juf- 
tice,  and  can  be  imputed  to  nothing  but  partiality, 
which  theifnv  will  never  impute  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  whatever  artificial  theology   may  do  and 
does  in  niany  inftances.     Are  thefe  two  men  not 
recompenfed  alike  ?     Has  one  of  them  ^  greater, 
and  the  other  a  lefs  fliare  of  happinefs  in  that  hea*- 
ven,  to  which  they  both  gp  ?     If  this  be  faid  and 
allowed,  the  fame  difproport'^on,   nay,  a  dlfpro- 
portion  infinitely  greater  will  remain.     The'dif- 
terence  muft  be  made  by  the  degree,  it  cannot 
be  made  by  the  duration  of  this  happinefe,  which 
both  of  them  are  to  enjoy  eternally.     Now  any 
degree  of  happinefe  the  more,  tho  never  (o  fmalf^ 
enjoyed  eternally,  will  exceed  infinitely  not  only 
all  the  happinefs  of  earth,  but  all  that  of  heaven 
which  can  be  enjoyed  in  any  determined  nurpl)er 
of  years.     If  you  fuppoffe  two  perfons  of  equal 
guilt,    one  of   whom   has   been  as  happy  as  a 
wicked  man  can  be,  and  the  other  of  whom  has 
fuffered  as  much  mifery  in  this  life  as  a  wicked 
man  can  be  thought  to  defervc  ;  the  fame  reafon- 
ing  will  hold  good  :  the  difproportion  of  punilh- 
nients  in  one  cafe  will  be  like  the  difproportion 
of  ire^ards  in  tl^c  othe^^  and  that  juftice,  which  is 

faid 
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faid  to  be  the  fame  in  God  as  in  our  ideas,  will 
be  acquitted  in  neither.  A  divine,  prefled  by 
fuch  arguments,  might  have  recourfe,  for  aught  I 
know,  to  fomething  like  that  balarice,  wherein 
it  was  faid  that  Wollaston  affefted  to  weigh 
happinefs  and  mifery  even  to  grains  and  fcruples, 
in  order  to  affume  that  the  additional  degrees  of 
happinefs  in  heaven,  and  of  mifery  in  hell,  ceafe 
fis  foon  as  the  account  between  the  two  worlds  is 
made  even,  and  the  difproportion  taken  away  \ 
after  which  the  two  good  men  and  the  two  wicked 
pieji  remain  in  the  different  ft ates  allotted  to  theni, 
-pn  an  equal  foot.  This  might  be  faid  by  one  ac* 
cuftomed  to  make  hypothefes  at  random  and 
•without  any  other  rule  than  his  want  of  thern'^ 
but  I  cannot  think  it  would  dcfervc  a  fcriou^ 
anfwer.  . 


LXX. 


SO M E T H I N G  elfe  may  be  faid,  that  wffl 
appear  more  reafonable  at  firft,  and  that  witl 
te  found,  on  examination,  only  to  fet  the  injuf- 
tice  of  the  affumed  future  difpenfations  of  provi- 
dence in  a  ilill  ftronger  light.  It  may  be  faid, 
that  altho  fuch  proportions,  as  I  have  mentioned^ 
are  included  in  our  notions  of  juflice,  ftrictly 
taken  ;  yet  rewards  and  punifhments  do  often  ex- 
ceed thcfe  Ihift  bounds,  without  being  deemed 
repugnant  to  juftice,  and  niarke  of  weaknefs,  or 
of  cfii'  Ity,  in  him  who  bellows  them,  or  in6ifts 
them.  Thii  now  is  true  in  certain  degrees,  and 
\n  certain  circumllances,  according  to  which  thelc 
degrees  are  to  be  regulated.  Exceflive  mercy 
piay  be  vicious,  as  well  as  exceflive  feyerity,  in 
the  judgments  pf  n'xn  5  ^nd  they  jmuft  be  cxcel^ 
''         ■'  '  '      fix? 
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five  v/hen  the  particular  proportions  in  which 
they  are  meafured  out,  exceed  by  far  what  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  encourage  the  good,  and  to  terrify  the 
wicked,  the  two  general  objeds  of  juftice.  The 
bounds  of  humiin  juftice  are  ftraiter,  or  larger^ 
]but  ftill  it  has  bounds-,  and  whenever  the  former 
^re  tranfgrefled,  the  circumftance  which  juftifiea 
this  tranfgreflion  muft  be  fpme  public  good.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  human  juftice,  according  to  which 
>ve  are  to  judge  of  divine  juftice  in  our  difputes 
with  thefe  men  who  fay  that  they  are  the  fame. 

For  my  part,  who  do  not  think  that  they  ate 
the  fame  in  fuch  a  fenfe,  as  to  make  us  adequate 
judges  of  one  as  v/ell  as  of  the  other,  I  could  eafily 
perfuade  myfelf,  if  I  admitted  this  hypothefi^ 
that  the  mercy  and  goodnefs  of  God  ftand  as  it 
were  on  one  fide  of  his  juftice,  that-  his  mercjf 
pardons  the  offenders  who  amend  confiftently 
>vith  his  juftice ;  fpr  elfe,  as  all  men  offend,  all 
jnen  would  be  puniflied ;  and  that  his  goodnefs 
may  carry  on  the  work  his  mercy  has  begun,  and 
place  fuch  as  are  the  objefts  of  both  in  a  ftdte 
where  they  will  be  exempt  perhaps  eternally 
from  all  natural,  and,  as  much  as  finite  creatures 
can  be,  from  rnoral  evil.  I  could  perfuade  my^ 
felf,  that  they  who  are  objeds  of  neither,  and  are 
not  therefore  pardoned,  remain,  if  they  do  re- 
main, fecluded  from  the  happinefs  of  the  others^ 
^nd  reduced  ^to  a  forlorn  ftate.  Some  fuch  hypor 
thefis,  where  no  certainty  is  to  be  had,  I  could 
admit  as  probable,  becaufe  it  contradids  liojie  of 
the  divine  attributes,  fets  none  pf  them  at  vari-r 
ance,  nor  breaks  their  harmony :  for  tho  I  fear  to 
pronounce  what  God  will  do,  and  am  always 
aftoniflied  at  the  boldnefs  of  thqfe  who  pronounce 
not  only  what  he  will  do,  but  what  he  ought  to 
^p  ;  yet  I  think  niyfelf  obliged,  among  t!ie  v.v 
fious  opinions  tha^t  are,  qr  may  be    ntertain'^d  of 
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the  divine  proceedings,  to  embrace  as  probable, 
if  I  embrace  any,  that  and  that  alone  which  comes 
nearcft  to  the  beft  notions  I  can  frame  of  moral 
pcrfeAion.  It  is  not  poffible  for  me,  therefore, 
to  conceive  any  attributes  ftanding  on  the  other 
fide  of  God's  juftice.  No  attribute  can  hold  that 
place,  unlefs  cruelty  be  a  divine  attribute ;  which 
it  would  be  blafphemous  tg  fuppofe,  tho  the 
Jews,  arid  fome  other  barbarous  people  have 
fuppofed  it  to  be  fo. 

To  refprm  offenders  is  neither  the  fole,  nor  the 
principal  ejid  of  punifhmcnts.  Thofe  of  an  inT 
ferior  kind  may  have  this  intention.  Thofe  that 
are  capital  mutt  have  fome  other,  and  it  would 
be  too  ridiculous  to  make  the  hangman,  who  ex- 
ecutes a  criminal,  pafs  for  the  reformer  of  his 
manners.  The  criminal  is  executed  for  the  fake 
of  othdrs,  and  that  he,  who  did  much  hurt  in  his 
life,  may  not  only  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
doiiig  any  more,  but  may  do  fome  good  too  by 
the  terror  of  his  death.  If  a  prince,  or  a  mamf- 
trate,  tortured  and  put  to  death  clandeftindy, 
witliout  regard  to  reparation  or  terror,  cyen  fuch 
as  deferved  capital  punifhment,  he  would  be 
deemed  a  tyrant ;  becaufe  the  principal  end  of 
punifliment  is  not  obtained  by  this  proceeding ; 
and  fuch  a  prince,  or  magiftrate,  could  have  no 
rrK)tive  to  punifh,  but  the  pleafute  of  punilhing, 
which  no  fpirit  but  that  of  anger,  vengeance,  and 
crqelty  can  infpire.  A  fpirit  of  juftice  punifhes  ; 
but  the  judge  who  has  no  other  fpirit  punifhes 
with  regret.  If  thefe  notions  arc  true,  and  furely 
they  are  true,  how  can  any  one,  who  believes  that 
God  is  an  all-perfe<St  Being,  believe  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  does  what  would  defcrve  the  higheft 
cenfure  among  his  impcrfeA  creatures?  None 
but  thofe  who  accufe  him  of  injuftice  in  this  Rfe, 
can  believe  him  fo  urgaft  jn  the  nef  t.     They 

make 
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make  him  more  unjiift,  than  tlje  prince  or  mar 
giftrate  would  be  in  the  cafe  that  has  been  fup- 
ippfed.  If  the  torments  of  hell  take  place  before 
Iht  confummation  of  all  things,  he  is  as  unjuli 
fis  this  prince,  or  magrftrate.  But  if  fentence 
IS  not  pronounced,  nor  judgment  executed,  till 
then,  he  is  infinitely  more  fo.  Clandeftine  pui>^ 
)(bments  may  have  fome  of  the  efFeds  of  juftjcc^ 
and  may  contribute  in  fome  degree  to  the  refor- 
mation of  men,  or  at  leaft  to  the  good  of  fociety, 
by  putting  out  of  it  fuch  as  are  hurtful  to  it. 
But  what  effedl  of  this  kind  can  further  puniflx- 
ments  have,  when  the  fyflem  of  human  govern- 
ment is  at  an  end,  and  the  ftate  of  probation 
over  i  when  there  is  no  further  room  for  reformar 
iion  of  the  wicked^  nor  reparation  to  the  injured 
by  thofe  who  injured  them ;  in  fine,  when  the 
eternal  lots  of  all  mankind  are  call,  and  terror  is 
pf  no  further  ufe  ? 

You  will  fay  perhaps,  feir  it  is  commonly 
iaid,  that  altho  it  be  too  late,  after  the  con-, 
fumrhation  of  all  things,  or  of  the  fyftem  of  this 
yrorld  at  leaft,  to  obtain  the  ends  of  human 
juftice,  yet  the  divine  juftice  remains  to  be  fatis- 
fied ',  and  that  this  cannot  be  fatisfied  unlefs 
every  human  creature,  who  has  finned  beyond  all 
meafure  of  pardon  here,  be  punilhcd  eternally 
hereafter.  Can  this  now  be  urged  by  an)r  one,  whq 
has  affumcid  that  divine  anq  human  juftice  are 
the  fame,  and  that  God  appeals  to  man  for  the 
equity  of  his  proceedings ;  or,  indeed,  by  any 
Pne  elfe  i  Sure  I  am,  it  cannot  be  fo,  confiftently, 
by  the  former,  nor  ^eafonably  by  the  latter ;  for 
tho  it  may  be  faio,  to  foftea  this  bold  aflump- 
tion,  that  juftice  is  tmly  the  fame  in  God  as  it 
is  in  our  ideas,  but  that,  God  being  infinitely 
Aiperior  to  man,  an  extreme  difference  muft 
needs  arife,    in  the  exercife  and  particular  ap- 

plica^tipns 
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plications  of  it,  between  divine  and  human  juf- 
tice;  yet  this  will  appear  to  be  an  cvafion  in  the 
prefent  cafe  and  not  an  anfwcr.     A  prince,  or 
a  magiftrate,  niay  do  no  doubt  very  juftly,  nay 
it  is  eflential  to  juftice  that  he  (hould  do,  what 
would  be  unjuft  and  criminal  in  a  private  man. 
The  rank  he  holds,  and  the  power  with  which 
he  is  invefled,  give  him  this  right:  but  neither 
fuperior  rank,  nor  fuperior  power,  can  give  him  a 
right  to  pervert  juftice,  nor  to  aft  in  oppofition 
to  thofe  laws  of  the  ibciety  v/hich  ought  to  be 
the  rules  of  his  cbnduft.     Thus  the  Supreme 
Being,    whofe  majelly,  wifdom,  and  power  are 
elevated  far  above  all  our  conceptions,  may  do 
juftly,  in  a  multitude  of  inftances,  what  princes, 
and  magiflrates,    have  no  more  the  right,  rfian 
the  pow(  r  of  doing.     But  then  we  may  prefume 
to  fay,  that  there  is  this  fimilitude  between  the 
two  cafes.      Tho   the  right   and   power  of  the 
Supreme  Being;   are  not   delegated,    they   may 
be  limited  like  theirs.     This  I  mean.     They  are 
limited,  if  we  believe  certain  divines,  by  eternal 
fitneffcs  and  unfitnefles  of  things  independent  on 
him,  according  to  which  he  regulates  hisconduA, 
and  all  rational   btings  are  obliged  to  regulate 
theirs,  becaufe  all  rational  beings  are  capable  of 
knowing  them.     But  if  we  rejeft  this  doftrine^ 
a?,  I  think,  we  ought  to  do,   and  not  without 
horror,  we  muft  be  convinced,  however,  that  the 
Author  of  all  nature,  in  conftituting  our  fyftem, 
conftiluted  certaiii  fpecifij    phyfical   and  raoraf 
natures,    according   to   which    he    governs    the 
world:    from  whence   it   v. ill   follow,    that   the 
reafons,    on   which   his  providence   afts   in   the 
prefent  fyftem  of  ti.ings,  may  be  known  to  us  in 
fc:  c  inft.incee,  and  muft  be  unknown  to  us  in 
others ;  v.hilil  the  v,hole  ceconomv  of  any  future 
f}llcm  mull  be  abfulutely  irnpcuwlrdblc.     Wcare 
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able  to  account,  in  great  meafure,  for  the  general 
diftribution  of  good  and  evil  here,  tho  not 
perhaps  for  every  particular  inftance.  But  we 
are  wholly  unable  to  fay  wiut  will  happen  here- 
after. This  only  we  know,  that  neither  here, 
nor  hereafter,  God  will  deal  with  his  creatures 
in  direcl  violation  of  thofe  natures  and  ellences 
of  things  which  he  himfelf  has  coaftituted,  and 
has  given  them  the  means  of  knowing.  He  will 
not  deal  with  them  according  to  one  rule  here, 
and  according  to  another  hereafter. 

As  we  muft  believe,  if  we  think  worthily  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  that  he  will  not  proceed  with 
his  human  creatures,  in  any  ilatc,  in  violation  of 
that  juflice  which  he  has  cohftituted  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  whereof  he  has  made  them  able 
to  acquire  ideas  and  notions;  lb  we  muft  be  on 
our  guard  left  we  (hould  be  induced  to  believe' 
that  he  will  proceed,  at  any  time,  agreeably  to 
thofe  affedions  and  pafnons  which  have  fo  great 
a  ftiare  in  diredling  our  condud,*  and  fo  mnch 
influence  over  our  thcvights.  Sovereign  realurt 
is  exempt  from  aflTiidion  and  palfion ;  and  tlie 
great  caufe  of  erroi'  in  theifm  is  this,  we  jjdge 
of  it  with  all  our  affcclions  and  paffions  about  us. 
What  the  efTedls  of  this  cauf^  were  in  th-^  heathen 
v/orld  we  all  know.  But  few  of  us  conlid/r  that 
the  fame  caufe  has  worked  ever  fince,  works  Oill, 
and  if  it  doer,  not  produce  a  crop  of  errors  as  foul 
and  as  abominable  as  thofe,  it  produces  a  crop 
not  lefs  abundant. 


LXXL 

WHx^TEVER    the  vulgar  religion   of  the 
heathen  taught,  their  nhilofophers,  even 
thofe  of  them  who  affumed  providence  to  be  the 

mcft 
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tnoft  aftive  in  dircdtirig  the  ^airs  of  tbis  worlc^ 
vrere  unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  wis  never  angry,  nor  ever  did 
narm*.  The  firft  part  needs  no  commentary, 
the  fecond  Very  little.  The^  believed  that  God 
punilhed  in  this  life,  but  they  believed  that  his 
punifhments  were  inflicted  fpr  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  mankind;  that  the  evil  which  hap- 
pened to  the  virtuous  was  defigned  by  his  good- 
nefs  to  try  their  virtue,  to  preferve,  and  to  im- 

J)rove  it  by  exerdfe ;  that  the  .evil  which  caqic  on 
he  wicked  was  diredled  by  his  juftice  to  chaftife 
fheir  crimes,  to  terrify,  and  reform ;  and  that  i 
being,  who  acted  always  on  motives  of  goodnefs 
and  juflice,  could  be  never,  faid  with  truth  and. 
propriety  to  do  harm.  Such  was  the  language  of 
neathen  divines,  and  thus  they  reprefented  the 
proceedings  of  God  to  pian.  But  our  artificial 
theology  holds  another,  which  is  very  different. 
Let 'us  mention  fome  of  thofe  doctrines  which  are 
of  this  kind,  and  begin  and  terminate  in  that 
which  is  here  oppofed  particularly.  According 
to  them,  God  loves,  and  h€  hates,  he  is  partial, 
angry,  and  revengeful.  He  creates  fome  rational 
beirtgs  with  a  determination  to  lave  them,  and 
others  only  to  damn  them.  It  is  not  fure  that 
repentance  artd  amendment  can  appeafe  the  wrath 
of  God,  nor  any  thing  lefg  than  a  facrifice.  He 
has  given  a  law,  the  law  of  nature  and  of  reafon, 
to  all  his  human  creatures;  tlie  fanAions  of  it 
are  a  natural  tendency  of  virtue  to  the  happinefe^ 
and  of  vice  to  the  rmfery  of  mankind  :  but  thefe 
fandtions  aYe  fo  imperfedt,  that  they  cannot 
p^rocure  obedience  to  the  law,    even  with   the 

fupplc- 

.•  Num  iratum  timemus  J  o  v  e  m  ?  At  hoc  qtxtdem  coQiaione 

:^  omniuin  phiiofi>phoruin nUiiquidn  ncQ  imfct 
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Ajpplemenfal  help  df  octafional  interpofitions  on 
the  part  of  God,  and  of  a  conftant  difcipliiie  of 
civil  laws  on  the  part  of  man.  To  fupply  this 
imperfedion,  therefore,  there  muft  be  neceflarily 
fdme  further  fandions  of  t^jis  law,  and  theJfe 
are  the  rewards  and  piiaiihraents  referved  to  a 
future  ftate. 

HsR£  ts  ample  ibom  for  refledlons.  I  Ihall 
.make  but  three.  The  term  *^  impferfedtiorf'  is^ 
in  this  cafe,'  employed  equivocally  j  for  we  may 
conceive  an  abfolute  and  a  relative  perfedtiot^ 
and  that  which  appears  im'perfeft  in  one  of  thefe' 
confiderations,  may  b^  pctfed  in  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  defign  of  the  lawgiver.  We  may 
prefume  to  fay,  that  if  it  had  been  in  the  order 
of  God's  defigns  to  make  the  ftate  of  mankind  as. 
happy  as  die  univerfal  and  fteady  obfervation  of 
this  law  would  make  it,  he  would  have  macfe 
the  fandiond  of  the  law  as  perfed  as  die  law. 
But  we  fee  by  what  he  has  done,  which  is  t^e' 
only  fu re  way  of  knowing  what  lie  defigned,  that 
^e  were  mSde  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  moderate  and 
fnixed  happinefs.  His  law  (hews  us  the  per- 
fection of  our  nature,  in  which  that  of  our  hap- 
pinefs confifts.  f^eafon  draws  us  to  it,  affedlions 
and  paflions  from  it;  and  oijr  free-will,  inclining 
fometimes  to  one,  and  fomfetirties  to  the  other, . 
fnaintains  that  ftate  which  Mankind  is  appointed 
to  hold  in  the  order  of  rational  beings.  Had  the 
fandions  of  the  law  of  nature  been  ftronger,  we 
ftiould  have  rifen  aboVe  this  ftate.  Had  they 
been  weaker,  we  ftiould  have  funk  below  it 
Thus  they  are  relatively  perfedt,  relatively  to 
the  defign  of  the  lawgiver  ;  and  neither  the  good- 
nefs,  nor  the  juftice  of  God,  required  that  we 
flioiild  be  made  better,  nor  happier,  than  we  are. 

But,   further,   if  we  will  fuppofe  any  other 
.faifftions  ncceflary  id  cnforct  the  original  and 

univcrfel 
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tiniverfal  law  of  God,  the  law  of  our  nature,  they 
Cannot  be  thofe  of  a  future  Hate.  Future  rewards 
and  punifhments  are  fandioris  of  the  evangelical, 
as  temporal  were  of  the  mofaical  law.  Sanftioiis 
muft  be  contained  in  the  law,  they  muft  be  a 
part  of  it.  In  their  piromulgatibn  they  muft 
precede,  as  the  law  does,  neccffariiy  all  adb  of 
obedience,  or  difobedience 'to  it;  tho  in  their 
execution  they  are  retrofpedlive  to  thefe  afts,  md 
are  the  confequences  of  them.  So  likewife  new 
fan^lions  may  be  added  to  an  old  law  by  the 
fame"  authority  that  madei  it.  But  jiiftice  re- 
quires that  the  new  be  as  public  as  the  old,  and 
that  the  authority  of  them  be  as  well  afcertained 
to  every  one  who  is  bound  liy  the  law.  Thefe 
conditions  are  eflential,  there  can  be  no  fandlion 
without  them ;  and  therefore  the  rewards  and 
punifhments  of  a  future  ftate,  which  have  not 
thefe  conditions,  are  no  fanftions  of  the  natural 
law.  Reafon  and  experience,  that  taught  men 
this  law,  (hewed  them  the  fanftions  of  it.  But 
neither  of  them  pointed  out  thefe.  Have  we  any 
grounds  to'  believe,  that  they  were  known  to  the 
antediluvian  world.'*  Do  they  ftand  at  the  head 
Or  tail  of  the  feven  precepts. given  to  the  fons  of 
Noah.**  W^re  they  fo  much, as  mentioned  by 
MosES,  who  had  need  of  every  fmdion,  that  his 
knowledge,  or  liis  imagination,  could  fuggeft,  to 
govern  the  uR:ui/  reoph  to  whom  he  gave  a  law 
in  the  name  of  God  i*  Were  they  believed,  waJs 
(hat  of  future  puniihments,  at  leaft,  believed  by 
any  of  the  philofophersoi  Greece  i*  Pythagoras 
fold  ftrangc  ftories,  indeed,  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions, where  he  had  been  in  his  feveral  tranf- 
fnigrations  from  body  to  body  ;  and  Plato  had 
his  information  from  Erus  the  Pamphylian,  who" 
cr.me  bapk  hke  a  mefTenger  fent  on  purpofe  ta 
give  an  account  of  this  new  difcovercd  world. 

But- 
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i^at  were  they  in  cameft?  It  ,woald  be  ridiculoqii 
to  think  that  they  Were.  Both  6f  them  afl^'£ted^ 
i9  be  lawgivers,  and  it  is  no  worider  that  in  this 
ch^aiSier  they  employed  .iln  hypothefis^  yfUncH 
other  lawgivers  ^ad  employed  with  fuccefs  in 
thoib  eaftern  natiozitf  with  whidh  they  were  iic* 
quainied.  .    .    ,      ,      . 

From  fuch  religions,  from  fuch  philofophy^ 
and  frpm  fuch  political  inftltutions,,  the  je^s^ 
who  picked  up  rn^hy  fcraps  Qf  all  thefe  ambrig 
the  Aegyptians  and  their  neighbours  in  the  eaft^ 
introduced  the  dodirine  of  future  .  reward^  aiid 
puhiHlntfiitf  into  theii!  owi^  foton  aftef  tne  capti- 
vity of  Babylon  at  Icalt:  But^henever.they  in-» 
troduqed  it,  this  doctrine  waa  not  bf  their  own 
grovvth  ihoft  .certainly.  It  was  not  derived .  from 
their  original  revelation :  and  accordingly  it  was 
hot  received  ^y  that  feft  , who. adhered  ftriaiy  ttf 
the  laWi  Thus  Wfi  fee  that  this  affumed  dduble 
fan£tiori|  fat  from  being  coeval  with  ^e  law  of 
fiatUr^,  qt  any  pofitive  law  of  God^  was  iinknowii 
long  to  the  nafftQs  >ho  llv^edl  under  the  former, 
and  even  to  his  chofen  people  Who  lived  udder  thd 
latter  i  apd  that  when  it  was.  knowni,  and 
Wbereter.it  w^  knowri,  it  was  plainly  of  hunian^ 
hot  of  diyine  authority; 

My  thnji  reflexion  is  this.  As  the  double 
fan£tlcin  of  regards  and  puni(hments  in  a  future 
jiate  was  in  fa^  invented  by  n^en,  it  a{]fpeiirs  to 
Ipve  been  fo  by  jthe  etident  niafks  of  humanity 
ihat  chata^erife  it.  1[^he  notiom  whqrebn  \t  ts 
bounded  are  jhiken  rather  from  the  defefte^,  than 
the  fctcellendies  of  the  human  qatur^^  and  favour 
hior^  of  (he  human  paflipnat  thani  of  juftiee  of 
pmdencci  for  Hekeca  iaid  ?eryconfiften(Iy,  tho 
FLAto^  whom  he  quotes,  very  inconftftently^ 
^^  nemo  prudqM  puriit  quia  peccatum  eft,  fed  qj)i 
peccetur."    How  worthily  foelrer  fotne  plntofcNi. 

Vot.  V.  Mm  pbni 
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phers  might  think  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  fhis, 
and  in  other  rcfpcdts,  who  did  not  believe  that 
God  fpared  the  >»ickcd  in  this  world  in  oppofition 
to  his  juftice,.  that  they  might  have  an  apparent 
reafon  to  give  for  his  punilhment  of  them   in 
another  world   in   oppohtion  to  his  mercy  and 
juftice  both;    the  vulgar  heathen  believed  their 
Jupiter,    as  well   as    their  inferior  divinities, 
liable  to  fo  many  human  paflions,  that  they  might 
be  eafily  induced  to  believe  him  liable,   in  his 
government  of  mankind,   to  thofe  of  love  and 
hatred,   of  aifiger  and  vengeance.     They  might 
attribute  thefe  to  him  in  his  public,  as  well  as  the 
others  in  his  private  capacity  ;  for,  according  to 
them,  he  afted  in  both:  and  it  is  hard  to  fay 
which  of  thefe  paffions  could  be  attributed  to  him 
,  with  greater  irreverence.     The  jews  indeed,  fLS 
.  often  as  they  made  God  defcend  from  heaven, 
and  as  much  as  they  made  him  refide  on  earth, 
'  were  far  from  cloathing  him  with  corporeity,  and 
.  imputing  corporeal  vices  to  him.     But  thci  very 
.  firft,  and  almoft  every  other  point  of  their  theo- 
logy, hiftory,  and  tradition  Ihewed  him  in  two 
/other  capacities,  one  not  fo  fhocking  as  what  the 
heathens  imputed  to  Jupiter  in  one  capacity* 
but  little  lefs  irreverent*;  for  the  Creator  of  all 
•things,  the  one  Supreme  Bring,  was  at  the  fame 
•time,    according  to  all  thefe,  the  tutelary  local 
deity  of  a  family,  and  a  nation,  with  whom  he 
entered  into  covenants  that  bound  him  and  them 
.mutually.     I   need  to  defcend  into   no  further 
particulars.     They  are  enough  known,  and  ex- 
tremely,   fuitable  to   the  firft  principle  of  this 
fyftem,  which  contains  fuch  inftances  of  partia- 
lity in  love,  and  hatred,  of  furious  anger,  and 
unrelenting  vengeance  in  a  long  feries  of  arbitrary 
judgments,  and  bloody  executions,  as  no  people 
en  earthi  but  this^  would  have  afcribed,  I  do  not 

fay 
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*  fay  ib  God,  but  to  the  worft  of  thofe  monfters 
who  are  fuflfered,  or  fent  by  God,  for  a  fliorf 
time,  tb  punilh  the  iniquity  df  men.  Is  it  any 
matter  of  wonder  now,  that. the  greateft  part  of 
SL  people  trained  up  in  fuch  notions  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  of  his  arbitrary  government 
here,  lliould  be  difpdfed  to  receive  a  heathenifti 
doctrine,  which  taught  nothing  more  arbitrary, 
tho  a  little  more  criiel,  of  his  proceedings  here- 
after ?  ts  it  any  rhatter  of  wonder  that  they,  who 
believed  God  inflifted  punifliments  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  on  innocent  perfons,  (hould 
believe  that  he  punilhed  offenders/ themfelves 
eternally  ;  if  even  they  did  ndt^  foften  this  feve- 
rity  by  a  metempfycliofis,  or  fome  other  way 
which  1  do  not  well  remembefi  nor  think  it  worth 
my  while  to  examine  ? 

This  doftrine  was  in  vbgue  in  the  church  of 
Moses,  when  that  of  Jesus  began.  The  fad- 
ducees  declined,  the  pharlfees  florifhed,  and  thef 
great  fyftematifer  of  chriftianity  was  himfelf  3 
pharifee.  He,  who  infills  fo  fignally  on  an  ar- 
bitrary exercife  of  the  power  of  God,  might  have 
eftabliriied  very  cdnfifterifly  this  doftrine  of  eter- 
nal rewards  and  punishments,  by  his  gofpel,  if 
it  had  been  eftablifhed  by  rip  other.  But  it  was 
part  of  the  original  revelation  \  and  how  abfurd 
foever  it  might  be  in  th6  jews  to  take  it  from  thd 
gentiles,  who  had  taughf'it  without  either  reafori 
or  Tevelatidri  to  authorife  them,  it  might  feem 
reafonable  to  the  chriftians  to  adopt  it.  Whert 
the  jews  affumed  it  on  the  ^aith  of  idolatrous  and 
fuperftitious  people,  they  added  a  new  fanftion 
to  in  old  law.  When  the  chriftians  adopted  it, 
they  received  the  new  law,,  and  the  new  fandtion 
together^  on  the  faith  of  the  fame  revelation/ 
Thus  one  objedion  to  the  dodtrine  was  pre- 
vented, and  every  man^  who  entered  into  Ac 
Mm  a  new 
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new  covenant,  knew  this  condition  of  it  befortf 
hand.  But  the  other  cbjedions  remairied  ftfU  in 
force;  and  on  the  whole  it  was  found  fo  impef* 
fible  to^  reconcile  this  fandtion  of  eternal  punifii- 
ments  to  the  divine  attributes*  and  tbefe  future 
inviiible  judgments  of  God  to  the  aAual  pro* 
ceeding^  of  his  providence,  that  in  the  early  days 
of  chrillianity  k  was  r^edted  by  fome  not  inferior 
to  any  in  knowledge  or  in  zeaL 


LXXIL 


TH£  (lypothef^  of  a  rotation  of  fouls*  otlt  of 
which  even  the  foul  of  Christ  was  not^ 
I  think*  excepted*  at  leaft  by  Oeicbn*  feemed 
preferable  to  dits.  The  makers  of  fyftems  flw 
that  the  general  tendency  ef  virtue  to  promote 
the  happrnefs,  and  of  vice  to  promote  the  unhap* 
pinefs  of  mankind*  by  which  God  nuide  it  tne 
common  intefefl  of  his  humim  creatures  to  cul-- 
tivate  one,  and  to' reftrain  die  other*  were  thefble 
means  that  his  infimte  wiiftiom  had  ordained  to 
diis  end  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  providence  » 
and  that*  if  ihe  wicked  were  ibmetimes  punifhed, 
either  collcAively  or  HidivfduaDy^  by  extraordi- 
nary inferpditions  real  or  apparent  of  the  fame 
providence*  this  happened  rardy*  after  long  for* 
bearance*  aikl  not  lilt  the  mMfure  of  iniquity 
was  fiilL  They  faw  that  the  mercy  of  God  was 
in  this  manner  of  proceeding  as  confpicuous  as 
his  juftice*  and  that  both  were  direAcd  to  main* 
tain  fuch  a  moral  fkate  as  the  imperfedion  of 
human  nature  adrtutled.  No  wonder  then  if  they 
found  it  hard  fo  believe  that  the  fame  God*  who 
dealed  thus  with  his  creatures  be^Ci   dealed  fo 

differently 
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differently  with  them  hereafter;  and  that  he,  who 
puniihed  (o  a  gracious  end,  the  maintenance  of 
a  moral  fyftem,  with  mcafurt  a^d  proportion 
here,  punilhed  to  np  end  at  all,  when  this  fyf- 
tem  was  at  an  end,  yflih  inconceivable  and 
eternal  torments.  They  might  thinkt  according 
to  the  vul|^r  theological  notbns,  that  the  wram 
of  God  ^gain^  finners  6>r  what  they  had  done  ia 
this  fylJtem  was  not  appeafed  when  they  went 
out  of  it  But  they  might  think  too,  and  it  is 
plain  they  did  think,  that  wrath  itfelf  could  not 
exceed  all  proportion  fo  far,  as  tp  appoint  a  ftatc 
of  etfti^al  torments  to  fucceed  a  very  ihort  ftatc 
of  probation.  They  mingled  therefore  fomc 
notions  of  juftice  widi  this  of  wrath,  and  \ttm^ 
gtned  feveral  flates  of  probation ;  that  fouls,  for 
inftance,  were  fent  to  inform  fome  bodies  in 
recompetice,  or  puniftiment  of  what  they  had 
done  in  others ;  that  the  wicked  fuffered  for  their 
impurity,  but  that  in  new  ftates  of  probation  they 
would  luive  new  occafions  of  purification. 

By  fome  fuch  hypothefes  they  endeavored  to 
fofjten  a  doctrine  that  (hocked  their  regfon,  and 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  any  moral  attribute^ 
no,  nor  to  the  phyfical  attributes  of  God,  not  to 
his  wifdom  at  leaft.  But  the  general  tide  of  ar<* 
tifieial  theology  ran  the  other  way »  and  time, 
and  dogmatical  affirmation  eftablifhed  abfurdity 
in  this  cafe,  as  they  have  don^  in  many.  Fathers 
and  councils  decreed,  and  chriftians  believed,  that 
the  Supreme  Being  dooms  almoil  all  his  rational 
creatures,  all  whom  thefe  men  do  not  think  fit 
to  fave,  to  eternal  torments  for  what  they  have 
done  in  this  life.  He  created  them,  in  efFeift, 
to  be  eternally  mUerable,  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, fmce  the  term  of  this  life  ca'n  be  reckoned 
for  nothing  in  an  infinite  duration,  and  yet  is  to 
4}ccide  their  ilate  to  ftil  eternity.    The  doArine 
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we  fpcak  of  affumcs  fuch  a  proceeding  neccflary 
to  fatisfy  divine  juftice;  whereas  in  truth  it  caa 
bp  afcribed  to  no  principle,  but  that  of  anger 
and  to  the  revenge  of  a  being  who  puniflies  to 
die  foil  extent  pf  his  power,  and  merely  for  the 
pleafure  of  punifhing,  and  without  any  regard  to 
juftice,  creatures  who  did  not  offend  him  merely 
for  the  pleafure  of  offending  him,  creatures  who 
had  free  will,  and  made  wrong  eledtions ;  crea- 
tures who  might  plead,  for  that  plea  the  worft 
of  them  might  make,  if  not  in  excufe  for  their 
crimes,  yet  in  rhitigation  of  their  punifhment» 
their  frailties,  their  paflions,  the  imperfeftions  of 
their  nature,  and  the  numerous  temptations  tQ 
which  they  ftood  exppfed. 


Lxxm. 


IT  is  juftly  matter  of  fcandal,  and  it  would  b^ 
matter  of  furprife,  to  hear  men,  who  ac- 
knowledge  an  all-perfedt  Being,  and  who  fpeak 
with  ifo  much  reverence  of  him  on  fome  occa- 
fions,  fpeak  of  him  with  fo  little  on  this,  and 
others,  if  we  did  npt  obferve  in  general  that 
foolilh  prefumption  with  which  they  are  apt  to 
credk  themfelves  into  the  ftandard  and  meafure 
of  every  thing ;  and  in  particular  that  prophane 
licence  which  the  chriftian  theology  has  derived 
from  the  jewifti,  and  which  divines  have  ren- 
dered fo  familiar  and  fo  habitual,  that  men 
blafpheme  without  knowing  they  blafpheme,  and 
that  their  very  devotion  is  impious.  The  li- 
cence, I  mean,  is  that  pf  reafpning  and  of 
fpeaking,  even  in  common  coqverfation,  of  the 
divine>  a^  pf  the  hui|ian>  natij^rcj^  operations,  and 

prpr 
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^proceedings:  fometimes  ivlth,  and  fometimes 
widiojit  the  falvo  of  thofe  diftinguifliing  epithets 
and  forms  of  fpeech  which  can  in  very  few 
inftances  dillinguini  enough.  The  jewifli  fcrip- 
tures  afcribe  to  God  not  only  corporeal  appear- 
ance, but  corporeal  aftion,  and  all  the  inftru- 
ments  of  it;  eyes  to  fee,  ears  to  hear,  mouth 
and  tongue  to  articulate,  hands  to  handle,  .and 
feet  to  walk.  Divii^es  tell  us,  indeed,  that  we 
are  not  to  underhand  all  this  according  to  the 
literal  fignification.  The  meaning  is,  they  fay, 
that.  God  has  a  power  to  execute  all  thofe  afts, 
'to  the  efFedting  of  which  thefe  parts  in  us  arc 
inllrumental  *.  The  literal  fignification  is  in- 
deed abominable,  and  the  flimfy  analogical  veil 
thrown  over  it,  is  ftolen  from  the  wardrobe  of 
Epicurus;  for  he  taught  that  the  gods  had  not 
literally  bodies,  but  fomething  like  to  bodies, 
**  quafi  corpus/*  not  blood,  but  fomething  like 
to  blood,  "  quafi  fanguinem.f**  This  analogy, 
if  it  could  be  allowed,  would  juftify  in  good 
meafure  your  Home^  as  a.  philofophef,  for  as  a 
poet  he  wanted  no  excufe;  and  fomething  of 
this  kind  has  been  attempted.  3ut  who  is  there, 
philofopher,  or  poet,  except  jewifli^  and  chriftian 
rabbins,  that  can  employ  in  good  earneft  images 
taken  from  corporeal  fubllance,  from  corporeal 
acSlion,  and  from  the  inftruments  of  it,  to  give 
us  notions  in  any  degree  proper  of  God's  man- 
ner of  being,  and  of  that  divine  inconceivable 
energy  in  which  the  adioi>  of  God  confifts,  and 
by  which  the  natural  ^n4  piQral  worlds  were 

produQcd, 

*  Vid.  Serm.  of  the  arcbbifhop  of  Dublio,  on  Rom.  viiL 
a9.  30. 

+  ,  .  .  .  ;  Quidni  igitur  fuiijliter,  fays  Gas$bndi, 
ftteiitur  efle  in  Deo  non  paffiones,  fed  quad  paflimcs  ?  atque 
fideo  non  irafci  ilium,  fed  cff^  irafci  ^  ae^  (^neri  gratia,  led 
t^uafi  teneri  i 
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produced,  and  arc  preferved  afid  governed  ?  The 
more  humafi  they  are,  the  lelk  adequate  theyr 
muft  )bc ;  and  whjlil  they  do  no  gppd  pne  way, 
they  do  pauch  hurt  anptlxr^  They  cannot  ckalt, 
thpy  muft  6c^(e  bur  conceptions,  and  accuftom 
fhe  tnind  infehfibly  to  cbnfptincl  dtvtne  with 
htipifin  ideas  and  notions,  God  with  man.  This 
happened  in  the  cate  of  the  anthropotnprphites^ 
■  v^ho  imagiped  that  God  had  a  hyman  body,  be- 
fcaufe  it  lu^as  faid  by  Mosiss  that  he  created  man 
in  his  own  image.  So  dangerous  are  thete  ex- 
preilions,  whofe  literal  fenfe  is  obyious  to  all, 
yhilft  the  analogical  is  underftood  by  few,  and 
Intended  tp  by  fwer.  So  falfe  i^  the  reafoh 
giycn  }n  e^ccufe  for  them,  that  we  muft  know 
God  this  way,  or  not  at  all.  Far  frbni  making 
lis  know  him  better,  they  lead  ps  into  enor* 
They  mak^  y?  unknqw  hiin,  ^f  I  may  fey  (q, 
find  imppfe  ah  Imaginary  bein^  upon  us  for  tin 
i^rue  God.  Other  paiTages  of  the  fcriptures  coiv- 
iirmed  the  error  of  the  anthroppmorphites ;  and 
if  it  was  heretical  in  the  chriftian  church,  it  coulcf 
not  be  decfned,  one  would  think,  very  h'eretiod 
by  the  jews ;  fince  they  held  comniunion  with 
them  fo  far,  as  I  remember,  that  they  eat  the 
pafchal  lamb  togetjicr. 

Thus  agai|i,'  and  to  brjng  the  obfervation 
quite  homer  to  the  pr^fent  purpofe ;  th^  fame 
icriptures,  that  are  fo  apt  in  many  places  to  make 
fhofe  wjio  read  them'  repreient  the  Supreme  Being 
to  themjelves  like  an  old  man  looking  out  of  ^ 
cloud,  as  painters  haye  reprefehted  him  often, 
^fcribe  tP  him  ^t  the  fame  time,  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  (hem,  all  the  aife^ions  and  paflipn^  which 
f:har%£terlfed  the  nation  oJF  the  jews,  whilft  they 
were*  a  njitio^,  v^ry  ftrppgly^  ^n^  whi^  are  not 
pntirely  worn  pyt  by  their  difperfion,  and  their 
^piofxicrce  ^ith  otherfi.     ped  layer,  accprdin^ 

'        fo 
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p  the\f  theology;  but  he  loyes  with  ;i  i^iang^ 
prediled^ion  and  partiality  for  them^  who  are  no( 
pertjtioly  the  ipoft  lovely  pf  his  human  creatures^ 
jfie  loves  like  DetQTARPs,  a  king  of  Galatia, 
who  for  the  (ake  of  one  fori  put  the  reft  of  his 
j^hildren  to  death.  He  is  merciful  too^  bi)t  his 
piercy  |s  arbitrary^  and  depends  on  mere  ^vill^ 
?*  He  will  have  fpercy  on  whon^  he  will  havf 
'*  mercy,"  and  when  he  will  have  mercy,  "  and 
f^  whoip  he  willj^  he  hardens."  Even  they  whp 
^fteem  themfelve^  his  chofen  people,  who,  w^ 
jfay,  have  bee^  hardened,  and  they  fay  have  been 
chaftifed,  have  waited  for  it  thefe  twp  thoufancf 
years,  ai}d  wait  fiill.  Towards  n^nkind  ii}  ge- 
neral, his  anger  is  pften  furious,  his  hatred  inr 
ycterate,  his  vengeance  Mnrelcnt^ng.  Bqt  ^hei| 
the  wicked  repent  of^  their  fins,  he  repents  fomer 
jimes  of  hj^  fever|ty.  What  a  defcription  now  ti 
^his  of  ^n  all-perfe£t  f(dng  i  A^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
men,  feyer^l  of  ^hom  are  great  niaf^ers  of  rear 
ion,  undertaken,  when  thpy  haye  undertaken  tQ 
reconpile  fuch  do£trjne§  tp  his  perfections,  an4 
fo  other  doctrines  dired^Iy  contrary  to  thefe,  that 
are  mterfperfed'in  th$  fame  books?  The  t^fk  i^ 
jiard,  indee4|  but  theix  prpfeflipn  made  it  ne^ 
peflary  i  ape}  4II  the  fqrj^e  of  great  learning,  ami 
of  greaf  ports  nas  been  proft|tnted  to  conceal  the 
ignor^nQC,  and  to  palliate  the  errors  of  the  mof\ 
Illiterate,  fuperftitious,  and  abfurd  race  of  men 
yrho  ever  pretcficjed  to  a  fyi^cni  $>f  things  dfvifif 
Of  human. 


LXXIV. 

ANALOGY  is  employed  in  this  cafe  as  it  1| 
in  the  other,  and  indeed  in  every  cafe 
frti^  tJMolopical  yiaw^im^  ^c))  m  not  a  few, 
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are  to  be  defended.  If  analogy  itfelf,  fuch  as 
feme  divines  aflume  and  rcprefent  it,  could  be 
defended^  there  would  be  no  cafe,  wherein  it 
ought  to  be  employed  with  all  it*s  force  more 
than  in  this ;  for,  furely,  to  impute  human  paf- 
fions,  even  the  worft  of  them,  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  not  further  off  from  blafphemy,  than  it 
IS  to  afcribe  to  him  a  corporeal  form,  and  the 
fenfations,  and  the  limbs,  and  the  adtions  of  a 
man.  It  is  not  true,  tho  it  has  been  afferted,  thajt 
this  analogy  is  obvious  to  every  one,  and  that 
|io  one  can  think  on  reflexion  that  any  of  thefe 
paffions  can  afFedt  literally  the  divine  nature*.  It 
IS  on  the  contrary  as  true,  that  a  multitude  of 
good  chriftians,  far  the  greateft  number,  believe 
at  this  hour  that  the  divine  nature  is  affected  by 
them,  as  it  is  true  that  a  multitude  of  good  bea- 
thens  reprefented  to  themfelves  their  gods  and  god- 
deffes,  even  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  under 
an  human  form,  or  conceived  at  leaft,  which  is 
much  the  fame,  that  thefe  divinities  took  the  hu- 
man nature  upon  them  whenever  either  bufmefs 
or  pleafure' called  them  to  converfe  and  aft  with 
the  children  of  men.  Let  us  not  imagine  that 
any  thing  is  too  abfupd  for  men  to  believe  even  on 
rcfledion.  Heathen,  jews,  chriftians,  have  be- 
lieved the  abfurdities  I  have  mentioned ;  and  great 
metaphyficians  and  divines  have  believed  this  ana-r 
Jogyf.     Jt  would  be  tedious  to  take  notice  of  all 

that 
•  Vid.  Sen?i.  fupr.  citat. 

f  Tbc  lord  prelident  of  Scotland,  wbo  is  no  difine  b/  pro- 
feil^on,  but  foniething  better,  and  more  ufeful  to  (bcteij, 
des^U  however  too  much  in  divinity  ;  and  the  contagion  of 
Hutchimson's  writings  and  converfation  makes  him  really 
mad  quoad  hoc,  for  there  is  fuch  a  madnefs,  notwithdanding 
ft)i  his  lagacitv,  good  fenfe  f^nd  knowledge.  Id  that  ftrange 
^cjc,  which  n^  has  w?i(  ia  this  deliriuiii  agaiAll  ^iiiOA^. 
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that  has  been  faid,  llupidly  enough  by  fome,  anc} 
not  without  a  little  air  of  plaufible  ingenuity  by 
others,  to  eftablifti  this  notion.  I  fliall  fay  no 
more  about  it,  than  my  fubjedt  requires  nccef- 
farily,  and  even  that  will  be  fufficient,  I  think^ 
to  explode  a  doftrine,  that  may  be  turned  ftrongly 
^gainfl  revealed  religion,  aq^  that  cuts  up  the 
very  root  of  natural. 

All  the  knowledge  that  God  has  given  us 
the  means  to  acquire,  and  therefore  all  that  he  de-' 
figned  we  fliould  have  of  his  phyfical  and  moral 
nature  ^nd  attributes,  if  they  may  be  confidered 
feparately,  as  we  are  apt  to  confider  them,  and  if 
the  latter  and  every  thing  we  afcribe  to  thefe,  are 
not  to  be  refolved  rather  into  the  former,  into 
his  infinite  intelligence,  wifdom,  and  power ;  all 
this  knowledge,  I  fay,  is  derived  frpm  his  works, 

and 

^nd  which  I  have  quoted  fomewhere,  he  (ays  veiy  rationally. 
f*  that  we  ought  to  be  amazed  at  the  impudence  of  thofe  who 
U  pretend  to  decide  what  God  if  or  is  not,  and  What  he  can  or 
f  cannot  do,  frofn  the  notions  they  have  frapied  to  themfelvea 
'<  of  his  attributes,  his  nature  and  perfc6tion."     But  he  hinifeif 
affirms,  in  the  fame  book,  a  muUitude  of  fadts  relating  to  the 
Deity^  and  to  the  whol^  oeconomy  of  divine  providence,  on 
^he  faith  of  jewifh  and  chridian  reveries,  and  his  own  or  hif 
niafter's  whimfies  ;  juft  as  the  others  do  on  the  faith  of  theirs. 
The  cenfure,  therefore,    which  he  pafles  on  them,   iiiay   be 
juJdiy  pafTed  on  himfelf,  unlefs  it  can  be  fhewn,  which  it  never 
can  be,  that  what  he  advances  is  better  proved  to  be  true  in 
fa£t,  than  what  they  advance  is  demonftrated  conformable  to 
right  reafbn.     Type,  emblem,  and  analogy  are  the,  commof) 
beans  to  difguife  the  abfurdity  both  of  the  fa6ts  and  reafonings 
they  maintain  ;  the  confequenpe  of  which  is  abominable:  fur 
the  vulgar  may  very  well  undcrftand  literally,  what  is  pre- 
tended to  be  faid  analogically  only,  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of 
his  nature,  and  of  his  proceedings,  in  the  Bible  ;    fmce   thia 
writer  ailerts  it  to  be  extremely  plain,  that  the  languige  of  the 
fcriptures,  which  defcribes  the  Deity*s  actions,  affedlions,  anc) 
inchnations  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  ufage,  the  fentiiuents, 
and  refbjutions  of  men,  is  not  fo  figurative  as  it  is  generally 
ifuppoied  t6  be,  and  that  we  ought  to  underftand  it  fomething 
inofe  literall  v^  ih^n  rea^onen  are  willing  to  alU>v^^ 
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and  from  Hie  tenor  of  that  prov)dence«  by  wfaicb 
he  governs  them^     We  fee  him  in  a  refledled^  nojt 
in  a  dired  light.     But,  becaufe  we  cannot  frzmc 
full  jitod  adequate  ideas  of  this  fqrt,  nor  aafwer 
.  every  iqueilion  impertinent  curiofity  may   aik  ^ 
will  it  follow  that  we  have,  pcoperly  fpeaking,  no 
knowledge  at  all  of  his  attributes,  nor  of  the  man* 
ner  in  which  they  arc  exercifed  ?     Every  part  of 
the  immenfe  univerfe^   and  the  order  and  har- 
mony of  the  whole,  as  far  as  we  arc  able  to  carry 
our  obfervations  and  difcoveries,   are  i|ot  only 
(Conformable  to  our  ideas  qr  notions  pf  \yifdom 
and  power,   but  thefe  ideas  or  notions  were  im- 
preiled  originally   and    principally  by   them  oa 
every  attentive  mind ;  and  men  are  led  to  con* 
elude  with  the  utmofl  certainty,  that  a  being  of 
infinite  wifdom  and  power  made,  preferved,  an4 
governed  the  fyftem.     As  far  as  we  can  difcern,  we 
difcem  thefe  in  all  his  worl;:s  ^  and  where  we  can*- 
not  difcern  them  it  js  manifeflly  due  to  our  im^ 
perfedllon,  npt  to  his.    God  cannot  be  in  any  in- 
ibince  unwife  nor  impotent.    This  iu)w  is  real 
knowledge,   or  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  know<r 
iedge.      We  acquire  It  immediately  in  the  ob* 
jed^  themfelypSi    in  Gpd,    apd  in  nature,    the 
M'ork  of  God.      We  know    ybat   wifdom  and 
power  are  ;  we  icnow,    both  intuitively  and  by 
the  help  pf  pur  fenfes,  that  fuch  as  we  conceive 
them  to   be  fuch  they  appear    in    the    work^ 
and   therefpre    w^    kpow    demonftfgtively    that 
fuch  they  are  it\  the  wpi^ker. 

What  then  foijld  a  very  refpedtable  wri-f 
ter  *  mean,  when  he  ihid, ,  fpcaking  of  di* 
vine  knowledge,  and  wifdom,  that  God  muft 
^ither  have  thefe,  or  other  faculties  and  pow-t 
ers  equivalent  to  them,  and  adequate  to  the 
ipighty  cfTefts  which  pfpceed  from  thenj  ?     It  is 

plain 
•  Ai^chtNdi.  KiJfG,  ubi  fii^. 
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't^iA  he  meta^  by  this  ftippofition,  to  t  cute 
ivhert  nothing  is  afcrtbod  but  what  ought  to  be 
afcribed,  tO  ^od,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  fjuite 
fuppofiticHi  in  a  caie  whefe  he  was  to  excufe  the 
jewifli  theology,  and  his  own»  for  attributing  ia 
terms  to  God  thofe  affections  and  paflionsi  wiitch 
cannot  be  fo  attributed  without  impiety.  The 
archbiftiop  would  have  had  ro  Med  to  run  into 
.  thefe  abfurdities,  nor  any  temptation  to  advance 
fpme  ilrange  paradoxes,  that  he  advanced  on  the 
foundation  of  an  ailiimed  analogical  knowledge^ 
if  he  had  confined  hlmfelf  to  refute  one  impiety^ 
diat  of  the  predefiioartansi  without  attempting  to 
excufe  anomer<  Oiir  ideas  of  divine  intelligence 
and  wifdom  may  be  neither  ^EintafUc  nor  falfe^ 
and  yet  God's  manner  of  knowing  may  ht  (6 
difFerent  from  ours,  that  foreknowledge,  as  wci 
call  it  irtiproperly  in  him,  may  be  conuftent  with 
the  contitigenoy  of  events,  altho  that  which  we 
call  properly  foreknowledge  in  ourrelves  be  not 
£>.  But  he  reaibns  about  the  eilential  natural  at* 
tributes  of  God  at  if  he  re^foned  alxHit  thofe  tlwt 
.we  call  moral,  in  which  way  of  reafoning  there  is 
great  and  manifefl  error.  The  former  are  fixed^ 
uniform,  and  fpecific  natures,  that  want  no  equi- 
valent ;  and  that  are  certainly  adequate,  fince 
the  mighty  effedb  that  are  produoed  proceed 
froni  them.  They  may  be  perceived  more  or 
lefs  in  diiFerent  cafe^,  but  in  no  cafe  will  they 
vary«  even  in  appearance  and  in  human  appre- 
henuon,  from  wnat  they  are«  Like  the  fun,  they 
ma^  appear  fometimes  in  the  full  ef&Igence  of 
thetr  brighmefs,  and  fometimes  behind  thofe 
clouds  which  the  eye  of  human  reafon  cannot 
pierce.  But  flill,  like  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
fun,  tho  differently  perceived,  they  will  appear 
the  fiune.  The  latter  are  not  fuch  fixed,  uni- 
forniy  fpecific  natures  to  human  apprehenfion. 

They 
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Yhey  are  rather  aflumed  nominal  natures,  not 
fhanifefted  by  God  in  his  government  of  thcJ 
world  as  clearly  and  as  determinately,  as  the 
phyfical  attributes  of  wifdom  and  power  are  in 
the  whole  fyftem  of  his  works  -,  but  framed  into 
abftrad  general  notions  by  the  human  mind  to 
help  itfelf  in  the  nioral  confiderati6n  of  human 
a(5iions,  and  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being  that 
we  may  reafon  more  diftindlly,  if  not  more  truly, 
^bout  his  nature,  and  the  difpenfations  of  his  pro- 
tidence.  We  ought  to  attribute  all  conceivable 
perfedions,  without  doubt,  to  the  fupreme  all- 
perfedl  Being.  We  can  never  raife  our  concept 
fions  of  this  kind  too  high.  They  will  remain, 
after  all  our  efforts,  vaftly  inadequate.  Nay  if 
we  fuppdfe  them  lefs  fo,  or  pufti  abftirdity  to  the 
iitmoft  and  fuppofe  them  adequate,  yet  ftill  they 
will  remain  very  infufficieni  critericyns  by  which 
to  jiidge  in  many  cafes,  as  nlen  prefuitie  to  do 
in  all,  6f  tJiefe  perfedtions  in  the  cxercife  of 
them.  The  reafon  is  plain.  God  adls  accord-* 
ing  to  a  tnultitude  of  relations  tinknown  to  os. 
He  ads  relatively  to  his  fyflem,  we  judge  rela- 
tively to  ours. 

Into'  fuch  oprpofite  paradoxes  are  divines  tran-f 
fported  by  prefumptuous  reafoning  and  whimii- 
Cal  refinements,  whilft  they  pretend  to  teach  us 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  heavenly  things, 
that  fome  of  them  affifhi  dogmatically,  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  truth,  which  they  facriiice 
readily  to  maintain  an  hypothefis,  that  the  moral 
attributes  are  in  God  juft  what  they  are  incur  in- 
adequate, iluftuating  ideas,  and  that  God  himfelf 
appeals  to  man  for  his  proceedrng  conformably  to 
tnem  :  and  (ome  again  are  fo  far  from  falling 
into  this,  that  they  fall  into  a  contrary  extreme^^ 
and  would  perfuade  us  that  the  attributes  of  God 
are  all  alike  inconceWabie  to  us  as  they  are  in 
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^  tlicmfclves,  and  can  be  kndwn  no  way  except  by 
analogy  ;  which  is  not  to  know  them  at  all ;  for 
knowledge,  which  refts  in  analogy,  flops  fhort, 
and  is  not  knowledge.  The  fir  ft  of  thefc^opinn 
ens  has  done  infinite  hurt  to  all  relteion^  and  hasi 
turned  it  into  fuperftition  evfery  where,  and  in 
every  age.  The  laft  has  not  been  jof  much  fer- 
vicc  to  chriftianity,  as  I  apprehend  ;  and  fure  I 
ain  that  it  will  leave  the  objedion,  made  to  th«f 
jewifli  fcriptures  on  account  of  the  images  under 
which  they  reprefent  the  Supreme  Being,  juft 
where  they  find  it* 

Here  let  us  draw  one  Tme  of  fepartitton, 
among  others,  between  natural  and  artificial  theo- 
logy.  By  that  we  are  taught  to  acknowledge 
and  adore  the  infinite  wifdom  and  power  of  God^ 
which  he  has  manifefted  to  us,  in  fome  degree  or 
other,  in  every,  part,  even  tlie  moft  minute^  of 
liis  creation.  By  that  too  we  are  taught  to  af- 
cribe  goodnefs*  and  juftice  to  him  wherever  he  iln- 
tended  that  we  fhould  fo  afcribe  them,  that  \s^ 
wherever  either  his  works,  or  the  difpenfation^  o? 
his  providence  do  as  neceffarily  communicate  thefe 
notions  to  our  minds,  as  thofe  of  wifdom  and 
power  are  communicated  to  us  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  both.  Wherever  they  are  not  fo  conirttu- 
nicated,  we  may  aflume  very  reafonably  that  it 
is  on  motives  ftriftly  conformable  to  all  the  dU 
vine  attributes,  and  therefore  to  goodnefs  and  juf* 
tice,  tho  unknown  to  us,  from  whom  fo  many 
circumftances,  with  a  relation  to  which  thcf  divine 
providence  adts,  muft  be  often  concealed  ;  or  we 
may  refolve  all  fuch  cafes  into  the  wifdom  of 
God,  and  refigning  ourfelves  to  that,  not  prefumc 
to  account  for  them  morally.  Thus  we  follow 
God,  and  pretend  to  have  knowledge  of  his  mo- 
ral character,  no  further  than  he  gives  it ;  no  fur- 
ther than  thefe  abitradV  ^  general  notions;  which 

wc 
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^e  colledt  from  the  proceedings  of  his  pitmAamei 
kx6  confirmed  hy  tbe  fame. 
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Bti  T  we  are  tiiight  a  yery  different  leflqrf 
ill  the  fchoois  of  artificial  theology.  In 
fhem  all  (he  notions  of  thofe  obligations,  under 
tvhich  tiien  lyd  to  one  another  by  im  €;bnflitutioa 
of  their  lUtiirci,  are  transferred  to  God ;  .  and  an 
Imaginary,  connexion  between  his  phyiical  and 
inoral  attributq^  is  fraiped  |>y  vefy  {5recaridiis  r^* 
ibnings  i  priori ;  att  of  whidi  are  founded  on  thai 
irhpertiQeht  fuppofitidn,  that  moral  fitnefles  aiid 
unlitdefle^  are  knowii,  V^  the  eternal  reafon  o^ 
ijiings,*  td  all  fattonal  be;rtgs  as  well  as  to  God. 
They  go  furtJier.  As  God  is  perfeft,  and  maif 
^ry  imperfeftf  they  ^talk  of  his  infinite  goodneft 
and  juftice  is  of  his  infinite  wifdoni  and  powe^^ 
tho  the  latter  mily  preferve  their  natufe  without 
any  conceivable  bounds^  arid  tde  fdnher  mutt 
taSe  to  be  wliat  tfiey  are^  unlefs  we  cdncei?d 
flieih  bbundedi  .  Their  nature  impnes  riecefianl/ 
a  limitation  in  the  exercife  of  them.  Thus  .then 
iht  mofal  attributes,  according  to  this  theolc^, 
require  infinitely  more  of  God  to  nti^n,  than  meii 
are  able  or  would  be  obliged,  if  tney  we/e  able^ 
to  exercife  to  ojrie  another;  greater  profufion  in 
feeiipwjlng  benefits  an(|  rewards,  greater  rigor  in 
^hifhmg  ounces.  This  whole  fy^em  of  GcxTa 
ftiorai  obligations,  or  of  divine  ethics,  bein|^ 
ratfed  i  pnori^  and  not  a  pdfteriori,  is  a  fyftem  of 
(he  diity  of  God  to  nian :  let  the  blafpnemy  6^ 
ihis .  expreflion  be  charged  to  the  account  of 
ibofe  who  liialGe  it  proper  and  neceflary  fo  he 
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tlfed,  m  order  to  expofe  their  dodlrine.     It  is  a 
fyfterri  of  wbat  he  ought,  or  is  obliged  ,by  his  aty 
tributes  to  do  ;  and  not  a  fcheme  of  vvliat  he-has 
done,     It  prefcribes  to  God,  and  the  difpenfationa 
of  his  providence   are  acquitted  or  cerifured  as 
they  are  conformable  or  not  conformable  to  it. 
The  rriakers  of  this  fyftera  have  gone  ftill  fur- 
ther, and  have  attributed  to  the. Divinity  not  only 
the  perfedlions,  but  the  imperfedions  of  huma- 
iiity.    Superftitioni  improved  by  philofophy  flic-| 
ceedcd  that  which  was  rude  and  unfyftematifed  ^' 
krid  learning  and  Knowledge  finifhed  what  igno- 
knee  had  begun.     When,  they  faw  that  the  con- 
ftitutiori  of  thingsV  and.  the  order  of  providence 
did  not  anfwer  the  notions  of  goodnefs  and  juftice 
iti  all  the  exterft,  in'  which  they  thought  it  was  fit 
to  afcribe  thefe  notions  to  a  Supreme  Being,  con-, 
traty  notions  flood  ready  to  take  the  place  of 
tfhefe  ;  and,  fmce  they  could  not  afcribe  them  all 
to  one,  they  afcribed  them  to  fever^l.  divinities. 
From  hence  a  good  and  ah  evil  god,  the  dithcifm 
of  philofophers.  .  From  hence  that  univerfal  poly- 
theifm,  a  principal  ufe  of  which  was  to  account 
for  the  phsenomena  of  nature,  and  for  the  govern- 
tnent  of  the  moral  world.     The  moral  charafters 
of  paga'it,  divinities  differed,  like  the  mora)  cha- 
f afters  of  men ;  and, .  to  make  thefe  cha rafters 
complete,  the  fame  paflions  were  afcribed  to  both  : 
6ne  nation,  nay  one  man  was  favored  by  one  god, 
another  by  another  j  and  as  there  were  parties  on* 
earth,  there  were  parties  in  heaven.     But  here  we 
muft  diftinguifh  between  the  theology  of  the  Jews' 
and  that  of  other  nations.     The  jews,  with  more 
inconfiftency  and  not  lefs  profanation,  dreflfed  up 
the  one  Supreme  Being  in  all  the  rags  of  huma- 
nity ;  which  compofed  a  kind  of  motley  charac- 
ter, fuch  as  foolilh  fuperftition,  and  mad  enthu- 
fiafm  alone  could  afcribe  to  him,  and  fuch  as  no? 
Vol;  V.  N  h  ttMi^ 
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man,  who  believes  him  to  be  an  all-perfeft  Being» 
can  hear  without  horror. 

The  moft  barbarous  nations  had  the  mod  bar- 
barous  deities  generally,  and  the  gods  feem  to 
have  been  civilifed  no  fafter,  than  their  adorers 
were,  and  even  not  fo  fall,  nor  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion i  for  we  know  by  experience,  that  fuper- 
ftition  can  maintain  barbarity  in  religious  policy^ 
among  thofe  who  are  the  furtheft  from  it  in  civil. 
The  antient  Chinefe,  it  is  faid,  reprefented  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  for 
fj  they  called  him,  as  the  giver  of  all  good  *,  as 
an  objed  of  adoration  and  of  gratitude,  to  whom 
their  emperors  offered  up  the  firft  fruits  of  the 
cdrn  they  had  fowed  with  their  own  hands.     But 
the  antient  nations,   of  whom  the   hiftories  and 
traditions  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted 
ipeak,  reprefented  the  divine  nature  like  that  of 
their  own  tyrants.      The  divine  favor  was  to  be 
obtained  by  importunate  fupplications,  by  mag- 
nificent prefents,  and  by  all  the  external  ihew  of 
fervice,  and  pomp  of  adulation.     Their  gods  too, 
like  their  tyrants,  were  prone  to  anger,  and  hard 
to  be  appeafed.     Nothing  lefs  than  bloody  facrifi- 
ces  of  beafts,  of  men,  of  children,  could  apf)eafe 
them-,  and  the  notion  of  rendering  them  propi- 
tious by  putting  other  creatures  to  death  being 
eftablifhed,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  if  the  greatell 
offenders  grew  the  moll  devout.     In  this  refpedl 
they  had  better  quarter  from  gods  than  men,  tho 
Senhca   fays,  that   it  coft  more  to   affuage  the 
wrath  of  their  gods,  than  the  rage  of  their  tyrants, 
**  ut  fic  dii  placentur  queniadmodum  ne  homines 
"  quldcm  faeviunt." 

*  Ir  v/e  would  own  the  truth,  we  fliould  be  obli- 
ged to  own  that  this  kind  of  propitiation  is  mudi 
more  repugnant  to  all  our  notions  of  jufticc,  than 
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Sny  orihofc  iriftances  of  fuppofed  injuftice  which 
divines  and  atheifts  fcharge  on  God;  and  yet  it 
continued  to  be  the  cohftantpra6lice.of  the  jews  at 
the  fame  time  as  they  boaft  that  God  was  their 
king,  and  relate  the  terrible  judgments  that  he 
executed,  and  that  they  ciecuted  by  his  cbmrnand, 
or  with  his  approbation,  perfdnally  on  one  ano- 
ther, and  perfdnally  for  their  owti  fakes  on  other 
people:     Thus  they  blended  together  at  once; 
in  tne  moral  charaAer  of  God,  injuftice,  crlielty,. 
and  partiality.     They  made  him  an  objeft  of 
terror  more^.than  of  awe  and  reverence,  and  theif 
religion  was  a  fyftfem  of  the  rankeft  fiiperftition  $ 
for  nothing  can  be   more  true,    than  what  St; 
Austin  quotes  fome  where  from  VAako,   that 
they  who  are  religious  revere^  a,nd  the  fuperfli- 
tious  fear  God*,     The  faint  would  have  d6ne 
ivell  to  have  applied  this  true  maxim  t5  certain 
abominable  dodrines  of  his  own,   and  to  have 
learned   from    an    heathen   to  correft  his  own 
theology.     But  the  truth  is,  that  chriftianity  pre- 
fer ved  in  mkny   refpefts .  a  ftrong  tang  of  the 
fpirit  of  judaifm,  as  judaifnl  had  taken,  and  in- 
corporated in  the  firft  inftittJtiort  of  it,  many  of 
the  rites  and  obfervances  at  leaft  of  Aegypt :  for 
1  will  not  fay  that  the  legiflator,  who  was  in- 
ftrudked  in  all  the  wifdom  of  the  Aegyptians^  took 
the  belief  of  one  God  from  the  doArine  of  thd 
Thebaii  dynafty,  as  different  in  that  refpedl  from 
the  polytheifm  of  the  other  Aegyptians,  as  that 
bf  the  jews  was ;  tho  I  might  fufpedt  that  he  did 
fo  much  more  reafonably,  than  a  very  dble  writer 
infinuates    that    the  jews    rfiight   inftmdt  other 
iiations  in  the  moft  excellent  philofophy,  and  that 
natural  religion  was  origirially  bttilt  bn  the  reli- 
N  n  i  gion 
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gidii  revealed  to  them  f.  The  ceremonies  of  tfie? 
kw  of  Moses  in  the  worihip  of  God  were  re-' 
trenched,  aftd  a  more  hrward  dev9tion;,  a  more' 
reafonaWe  fervice  were  eftablinied :  tlio  even  this 
^Votion  iind  this  fervice  retained  an  ak  of  tha( 
entliufiftfm  which  prevailed  among  the  prophets, 
or  pre^hers  of  the  jewifh  chundi,  on  whom  the 
fpktt  of  God  was  foppofcd  to  defccnd.  Tffe 
$Mpreni^  Being  took  a  milder  appearance  (eve- 
ral  ways  among  cliriftians.  His  favor  was  con- 
fined no  longer  to  one  people  ^  all  'miankind  were 
e^ftfued  by  this  new  theology  to  be  of  the  (ctd 
of  Abraw-am,  and  they  were  ail  included  in  the 
WW  c<yv€nant.  Tlbe  Melliah  carae>  and  God  did 
for  fallen  man  what  he  would  not  do  for  fellen 
ftUfgels^  according  to  a  renurk  of  ajrcfabifhop 
TirtLOTsoN,  He  fent  his  only  fon,  who  is  one 
^d  the  hmt  God  wiih  himfclf,  into  the  world  ta 
jgaflfet  an  ignominious  death,  and  by  that  facrifice 
to  redeem  aH  the  fons  of  ADAb*  from  the  con- 
feqtrences  <^  his  wrath,  which  the  fin  of  Adam 
hiid  tnt^ikcf  on  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
Chrifttan.  llieology  difcovcts  in  this  myfleriout 
proceedings  ^e  love  of  "God  to  rtimi  his  infinite 
^tli^eand  gdodnefe^  But  reaibn  will  difcover  the 
faiitaftical,  confufed,  and  inoonfiftent  notions  of 
jtwifli  theology  latent  in  h,  and  applied'  to 
another  fyftem  of  religion.  TIms  teve  will  a|>- 
pear  partiality,  as  great  a9  that  which  the.  jews 
aflumed'  tliat  he  luid  mewn  in  preferring,  their 
nation  to  all  th^  nations  of  the  earth.  This 
jnftice  Vill  appear  ii^iifttce  ih  all  the  circum- 
fiances  Of  the  fall,  and  in  ifhe  redemption  of  man 
by  tlfte  propitiatory  facrifice  of  an  innocent  per- 
ibm  Tins  goodnefs  will  appear  crueky  when  ir 
m  confidered  that' the  prc^itiation  was  made  by 
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tarmentrng^  and  fpilfing  the  bkx)d  of  the  viftitn ; 
and  in  fhart  injuftice  an4  cruelty  will  appear 
ii2CotififtenCiy  united  in  this  circumftance,  tliat 
mankind  could  not  have  been  redeemed,  if  the 
jews  had  received,  inilead  of  crucifying  die  Mef- 
fiah  i  and  yet  that  they  were  rejedted  then,  and 
have  been  puniflhed  ever  fipee,  for  not  reoeiving^ 
*nd  for  crucifying  him. 

On  the  whole,  the  nfioral  charafter  imputed  to 
the  Supreme  Being  by  chriftian  theology  differs 
little  from  that  imputed  to  him  by  the  j.ewi(h. 
The  difference  is  rather  apparent  th?in  real,  and 
if  the  effefts  of  fudden  and  violent  anger  are  im^ 
puted  to  hjm  in  one  fyftem,  thofe  of  flow  and 
filent  revenge  are  imputed  to  him  in  the  other, 
The  God  of  the  Old  Teftanaent  rewards  and 
ponifbes  vifibly,  and  f>gt>ally  here :  he  terrific^ 
often  by  his  anger,  he  /eforms  fometimes.  Tlie 
45od  of  the  New,  makes  little  diiFerence  here 
between  diofe  whom  he  approves,  and  thofe 
whom  he  cfifapproves »  io  little  tliat  he  13  charged 
with  injuftice  for  it :  but  he  lies  in  wait  to  pumfl; 
the  latter  licrcafter  with  unrelenting  vengeance 
and  eternal  tojrment6<  when  it  is  too  kte  to 
terrify,  becaufe  it  is  too  late  to  reform.  Divines 
would  be  therefore  under*  a  double  obligation  tq  , 
recoiicile  thefe  pailioris  to  the  idea  of  an  all-pcrfcft 
Being,  if  that  was  poffible,  But  becaufe  it/ is 
impoffible,  they  take  the  part  of  denying,  ngainll 
the  expreft  tem^s  of  th^ir  fcriptures,  that  he  liasi 
any  fucb  paflions.  They  quote  contradid^yry 
paffagetf,  which  were  defigned*,  they  fay,  to 
make  us  undeilland  that  thefe  reprefentations  are 
imperfed,  and  to  keep  us  from  imj^gining  that 
the  things  fpokcn  of  are  in  the  fame  manner  in 
God^    in   which  any  of  thefe  paflages  exprefs 
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them:  as  if  inconfiftency  would  prcfervc  fT<Mn 
error,  or  be  an  excufe  for  it.  They  fay  very 
truly,  that  it  would  be  abfurd  to  underftand  the 
repfefentatipns  literally :  but  they  argue  very 
precarioufly,  when  they  conclude  from  thence 
that  they  were  not  intended  to  be  fo  underftcod. 
Is  it  lefs  repugnant  to  human  reafcn  to  afcribc 
the  human  paffions  tp  the  divine  nature,  than  it 
is  to  impute  to  God  many  other  things  which 
our  theology  imputes  to  him  ?  I  recall  them  not 
in  particular.  This  only  I  will  fay,  and  you 
muft  own,  that  it  cannot  be  hard  to  conceive, 
how  the  jews  and  the  firft  chriftians  came  to 
entertain  fuch  abfurd  notions,  by  any  man,  who 
confiders  that  in  the  mpft  enlightened  ages,  and 
at  this  hour,  the  greateft  part  pf  the  chriflian 
church  believes  that  the  fame  propitiatory  £a- 
crifice,  which  Christ  offered  upon  the  crofs,  is 
daily  offered  up  for  the  living  and  the  dead  on 
ten  thoufahd  altars  at  once,  and  that  they  eat 
and  drink  the  very  fame  body  and  blood.  Well 
might  the  jews,  and  the  firft  chnftians  believe 
in  contradiAion  to  their  reafon,  when  an  infinite 
number  of  learned  men,  and  great  philofophers 
believe  in  contradiftion  to  their  reafon  and  their 
fcnfes  both. 

We  have  pbferved  above  how  this  nofirum  of 
analogy  is  applied  to  purge  off  the  literal  meaning 
of  thofe  paflages  which  afcribe  to  God  the  form 
of  man.  Like  a  mountebank's  panacaea,  it  will 
have  no  better  fuccefs  when  it  is  applied  tp 
purify  thofe  that  afcribe  the  human  paffions  to 
him.  Archbifhop  King  *,  for  I  think  it  worth 
my  while  to  quote  no  other  writer  in  favor  of 
analogy,  anfwers  the  objeiflion  made  to  this 
<iodrine,  ".  that  if  it  be  true  all  religiou  may  b? 
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^  loftln  mere  figures,"  by  faying,  "  that  there  is 
^  great  difference  between  fhis  analogy  and  what 
**  we  call  figure.  That  the  ufe  of  the  laft  is  to 
'"  reprefent  things,  otherwife  well  known,  fo  as 
*'  to  magnify,  or  leflen  the  ideas  we  ha  ye  of 
"  them,  to  move  our  paffions,  and  to  engage  ouj: 
**  fancies;  by  which  means  they  are  often  em- 
^*  ployed  to  deceive  us.  But  that  the  ufe  of 
•*  divine  analogy  is  to  give  us  notions  of  thing? 
"  where  we  can  have  no  diredl  knowledge.'* 
Now  it  feems  to  me  that  analogy  is  figure,  or. 
it  is  nothing;  and  that,  if  it  is  figure,  it  is  of 
the  kind  of  thofe  which  are  employed  to  deceive 
us.  The  ufe  of  figure  is  not  only  to  illuftrate, 
and  adorn  things  known,  but.  to  help  our  con- 
ceptions, and  to  introduce  things  knowable  into 
the  mind.  When  it  is  not  employed  to  any  of 
thefe  purpofes,  to  the  firft  by  orators  and  poets,  ' 
or  to  the  laft  by  philofophers,  figurative  ft)  le- 
ts filly,  unmeaning  talk,  or  it  is  impofition,  and 
fraud.  We  may  be  deceived  by  it,  no  doubt; 
but  we  cannot  be  deceived  long,  if  the  ufe  of  it 
be  confined  to  things  that  are  knov/abie  by  us. 
He  who  is  not  able  to  tell  us  without  any  figure, 
what  he  means,  by  the  figure  he  employs,  will, 
neither  deferve,  nor  have  the  attention  of  :rien  of 
fenfe ;  and,  befides,  in  matters  that  are  knowable 
by  us,  we  may  difcover  the  propriety,  or  impro- 
priety of  it  by  our  own  refearches. 

The  cafe  of  analogy  is  very  different.  It  is  a 
fimilitude,  or  refemblance  of  an  objeft  A\'ith  fome 
diverfity,  as  the  fchooUmen  fay  very  intelligibly. 
But  then  the  affertbrs  of  it  fay,  that  this  pbject 
is  not  to  be  known  otherwife  by  us,  and  that  we 
muft  be  content  to  know  it  this  way,  or  not  at 
all.  If  this  affumed  divine  analogy  differs  from 
other  figures,  therefore,  it  differs  in  this,  they 
cannot  deceive  long,  this  may  deceive  always. 
.     '      :  No, 
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No,  fays  theology  :  it  never  can  deceive,  becaufi; 
thefe  analog^ical  notions  of  the  divine  nature  are 
communicated  to  us  by  God  bimfelf  in  his  word. 
But  >^ho  does  not  f^e,    that  this  falls  into  th^ 
abfurdity  mentioned  above  ?    A  thetft  doubts  06 
the  authenticity  of  this  word,  becaufe  fucb  ii(> 
tions  are  contained  in  it.     A  divine  juftifies  the 
notions,  becaufe  they  are  contained  in  it.     T<> 
want  external  proof  fufEcient  to  conftitutc  thia 
authenticity,  and  to  have  internal  proof  turned 
iagainft  it,    would  be  too  much.     The  weaker 
the  former  is,  tlie  more  neceflary  it  becomes  to 
(defend  the  latter.  .  But  then  it  is  defended  l^y  fo 
jnany  arbitrary  afliimptions,  and  forced  interpr^ 
tations,    that  a  bible,  without  a  comment,  can 
be  reconciled  neither  to  itfelf,  nor  to  what  wq 
know  of  phyfical  and  moral  nature  j   and  that^ 
with  a  comment,  it  is  in  a  multitude  of  inflances 
the  word  of  man,  rather  than  the  word  of  God. 
There  are  not    only   things   myftcri6ufly,    but 
things  untruly  expreffed  in  it.     In  one  cafe,  Ggd 
has  fo  little  regard  to  the  weaknefs  of  our  ca- 
pacities, that  his  knguage  is  far  above  all  human 
conception  :  in  the  other,  it  defcend«  to  that  of 
the  moft  illiterate  ages,  and  of  the  moft  ignorant 
people  among  whom  thefe  fcriptures  were  writ, 
compiled,  or  publiftied.     In  the  former,  we  are 
told  that  he  defigns  to  cxercife  our  faith,  wbich 
is  the  angular  ftone  of  every  inftituted  religion  : 
in  the  latter,  that  he  was  pleafed  to  fpeak  ac- 
cording to  vulgar  error,  that  he  naight  be  the  better 
wnderftood;  as  if  thfe  fupreme  intelligence,  tlie 
God  of  truth,    could  Hand  in  need  of  an  ex- 
pedient  to  which  no  philofoplier  would  thUk 
himfelf  reduced*    •   -      .  * 
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IT  is  ftrange  to  obferve  that  fuch  a  writer,  aij 
archbifliop  King,  fhculd  recommend  his  fa^ 
yorVte  analogy  as  the  proper,  and  nccciTary,  the 
pfual  and  general  method  of  teachings  and  in- 
ftruAmg  mankind,    and   of    leading    them    tq 
knowledge,  after  he  has  afiumed  over  and  over, 
that  all  bur  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  arid 
perfections  reft  on  thefe  notions  folely,  and  ca^ 
|>c  carried  no  further.     When  we  are  inftruftcd 
by  analogy,    by  comparifon,   by  figure  in  one 
word,  on  other  occaficns,  it  is  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  rnattcrs  knowable.     Know-: 
ledge  that  was  to  reft  in  thcfe,  wpuld  not  be 
deemed   knowledge,    nor  even  that  which    we 
rnight  think  we    acquired    by  reafoning  froni 
them:  for  demonftration  cannot  arife  iProm  real 
and  much  Icfs  from  afllimed  fimilitude  nor  figure. 
It  muft  be  eftabliftied  on  intuitive,  or  fenfiblc 
knowledge.     The  reafon  is  obvious.     Similitude? 
may  be  affurried,  and  figures  employed  falfely^ 
We  muft  go  beyond   them,    and  reafon   inde- 
pendently of  them,  to  know   whether  they  lead 
us  to  truth,  or  not ;  for  the  anger  of  God  may 
be  as  imjJTQper  an  image,  as  that  of  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  there  may  be,  as  doubtlefs  there 
is,    in   one  rcprefentation   riq  more  proportion, 
nor  refemblance,    than  in  the  other.     Analogy 
confifts  of  fome  (imilitude  and  fome  diverfity. 
As  faft  as  we  perceive  this  fimilitude  and  this 
diverfity,  it  may  help  us  to  prove ;  but  of  itfelf^ 
and  without  this  comparifon,   which  cannot  be 
inade  when  the  objed  is  unknown,  it  can  neither 
jprove,  nor  help  us  to  prove.    The  right  reverent^ 
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author  I  have  quoted  fo  often  is  fond  of  an 
example  or  two,  one  of  which  turns  againft  him, 
and  the  other  makes  nothing  for  him. 

To  the  man,  who  is  a  ftranger  to  any  country, 
we  produce  a  map  of  it.     The  map  is  only  paper 
^nd  ink.     Jt  U  not   the  country,    it   has  very 
little  likenefs  to  the  country ;  yet  this  analogy 
gives  him  notions,  and  as  much  knowledge  of 
the  country  as  ferves  his  prefent  purpofe.     Now 
in  the  firfl  place,  tho  it  be  true  that  the  map 
gives  him  th^  notion  of  a  new  country,    it  is 
equally  true   that  the  map  gives  him  no  new 
notion.     He  knew  what  mountains,  and  valleys, 
and  lakes,    and  rivers  ^re,    before  he  faw   the 
map ;  and  all  he  learns  by  it  is,  that  there  are 
fuch  in  this  unknown  country  :  fo  that  the  com- 
parifon  fhews,  much  againft  the  intention  of  the 
\vriter,  if  it  Ihews  any  thing,   that  the  human 
paflions   with   which   we   were  acquainted   long 
before  the  analogiqal  rpap  was  fpyead  before  us, 
are  the  fame  in  God  that  they  are  in  us.     The 
ftrokes  and  lines  of  the  map  do  not   fliew  us 
Highgate,  nor  the  Tharnes  j  the  mountains  may 
be  higher,  the  rivers  deeper,  but  they  arc  moun- 
tains and  rivers  ftill,  and  the  nature  and  the  fece 
of  the  country  are  much  the  fame.     In   the   next 
place,  the  map  was  made  by  perfons  who  had 
been  on  tlie  fpot,  or  by  the  communication  of 
.  exadl  memorials  from  them,  and  they  to  whom  it 
i?  of  the  utmoft  cpnfequence  to  know  this  knovv- 
able  country  may   refort   to   it,    and  verify  or 
cprre(5t  the  map,  inflead  of  trufting  to  men  who 
know  the  country  np  better  than  they  do,  or  who 
may  have  an  intereft  to  deceive  then). 

Another  example  is  taken  from  our  fenfitive 
l^nowledge  of  outward  objedts.  The  fun,  for 
inftance,  gives  us  by  his  cffefts  the  ideas  of  light 
and  heat ;  but  what  they  are'  in  themfclves,  pr 
vyhat  the  phyfical  nati^rc  of  the  fun  is,  we  know 
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not.     This  comparifon  may  feem  plaufible  perr 
haps  to  fome   perfons.     But   it   will  not  holdt 
Whatever  light  and  heat  are  in  themfelyes,  the 
fimple  ideas  that  we  diftinguifli  by  thefe  names 
are  raifed  by  the  adion  of  tlie  fun  immediate]}''^ 
and  uniformly.     But  the  complex  ideas  of  anger 
and  revenge  are  not  fo  raifed  by  any  aft,   or 
diredlion  of  providcnpe.     Difagreeable  fenfations, 
or  pain  may  be  immediate  efFefts  of  fuch  acts 
or  diredions ;  but  the  moral  caufes  of  thefe  are 
pf  our  own  invention.     They  ^re  not  uniformly 
afligned  neither,    as   they  are  not  immediateiy, 
nor  determinately  known ;  for  the  fame  appcar-r 
ances  which    are    afcribed    to  God's  anger  or 
revenge  by  one  man,  and  at  one  time,  will  be 
afcribed  to  his  juftice,  or  eyen  to  his  mercy,  by 
another  man  at  the  fame  time,  or  by  the  fame 
man  at  another  time.      In  all  thefe  cafes,   the 
phyfical  caufes  are  alike  unknown  in  themfelves, 
and  in  the  manner  of  their  operations.     They  are 
(determined  only  by  their  efFefts.     Now  to  argue, 
that,  becaufe  we  admit  thefe,  which  are  fo  de- 
termined, we  ought*  to  admit  moral  caufes,  which 
are   not  fo  determined,   is   fomething    too    fo^ 
phjflical.     To  conclude  this  head  by   bringing 
an  example  agair^ft  analogy  much  more  to  the 
purpofe,  than  thofe  that  are  brought  in  favor  of 
U  :  the  man  who  was  born  blind  imagined,  moft 
analogically,  a  fimilitude  between  the  found  of  a 
trumpet,  and  the  fcarlet  color.     He  fubllituted 
the  idea  he  had  for  that  he  had  not,  and  reafoned 
from  thence  juft  as  well  about  fcarlet,  as  fome 
men  reafon  fron^  their  ideas  of  anger  and  revenge 
about  the  moral  caufes  that  are  latent  \ii  the  di- 
vine  mind. 

It  is  faid  that  we  can  have  no  diredt  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  God :  which  is  true  in  this 
jfenfe,  that  all  the  knowledge  we  can  have  of  this 
kind  is  derived  originally  from  his  works,  and 
'"    "   ■  '  the 
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the  proceedings  of  his  providence.  All  the  ways 
of  acquiring  a  more  diredt  knowledge  by  arche- 
typal ideas  which  we  difccm  in  an  intimate 
union  of  the  human  with  the  divine  mind^  by 
the  irradiations  of  myftic  theology,  qs  by  the 
inward  light  of  quakerifm,  and  feveral  more, 
which  the  phrenzy  of  metaphyfics,  not  very 
diftant  from  that  of  enthufiafm,  has  invented, 
^re  too  ridiculous  to  deferve  the  regard  of  com- 
mon fenfe.  But  tho  we  have  not,  in  ariy  of  tbefe 
ways,  a  dire£t  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God, 
yet  we  are  not  reduced  to  know  nothing  of  him 
except  by  analogy.  If  the  firft  principles  of  qur 
knowledge  concerning  him  be  refleded,  as  wc 
have  jult  now  faid,  yet  it  is  real.  It  is  carried 
into  deraonftration,  and  is  therefore  diredt  lik^- 
wife,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  any  knowr 
ledge  by  .demonllration  direft.  What  we  can 
fee  of  him  within  tlie  extent  of  our  horizon,  wc 
fee  clearly.  He  judged  this  fufficient  for  us^  he 
gave  us  to  fee  no  further  by  that  lamp  of  reafon 
which  he  has  lighted  up  in  our  minds-,  and  with 
this,  little  as  it  is,  we  ought  to  be  content.  But 
the  divines,  fpoken  of  here,  light  up  their  dim 
taper  of  analogy,  pretend  to  fhew  us  the  (hadows 
of  objefts  they  cannot  difcover,  and  bid  us.  bo 
content  with  this.  They  go  further.  They  aflert 
that  this  is  fufficient  for  us,  and  tho  true  religion 
he  the  moft  reafonable  fervice,  they  make  it  the 
moft  unreafonable  fervitude :  for  thus  they 
jargue  f .  *'  Men  honor  and  obey  a  prince  whom 
**  they  never  faw,  and  whom  they  could  Jiot 
"  diftinguifh  from  another  man,,  if  they  met  him* 
*^  Let  us  fuppofe  God  to  be  fuch  a  prince  li* 
"  terally,  as  he  is  reprefpnted  analogically.  Let 
?  us  fuppofe  him  to  love  thofe  that  obey  hi^ 
^^  p^dcrs,    and  tp  be  in    rage  an4  fury  againlt 
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**  the -difobedlient.  Can  we  doubt  that  he  wbof 
**  believe  tliis  will  be  faved  by  virtue  of  that 
**  belief?^'  Thus  you  fee  that  they'  make  at 
laft  even  their  own  analogy  unneceflary.  We 
may  conceive  him,  by  therr  leave,  under  all  the 
grofs  and  repugnant  images  that  have  been  em- 
ployed to  reprefent  him  in  the  jewi=(h  fcriptures. 
We  may  conceive  him  to  be  a  mighty  king^  that, 
fits  tpn  heaven,  and  has  the  earth  for  his  footftool^ 
from  wneiice  all  things  that  can  happen  ate  in 
his  view.  Or  we  may  conceive  him,  like  aa 
eaftern  monarch,  carried  about  in-  his  palanquinV 
neither  feeing  his  fubjeifts,  nor  feen  by  them» 
familiar  with  a  few  of  his  favorites,  terrible  to 
all  the  reft  of  his  people,  and  known  only  by 
the  pomp  with  which  he  is  fervedi  and  by  the? 
feverity  of  his  .government  f.  The  man  who 
thinks  that  every  circumftance  in  the  mo&ical 
hiftory  of  the  creation  a^fid  of  the  fall  is  to  be 
underftood  literally,  (hould  think,  indeed,  that 
every  rqprefentatiofl  which  the  fcriptures  make 
of  God  ifs  to  be  undcrftood  in  the  fame  manner ; 
fince  there  can  be  no-  reafon  given  againft  infer- 
preting  fome  of  (hefe  circtrmftances  literally,  and 
fome  figuratively,  that  wHI  tiot  hold  againft  in- 
terpreting foBQc  of  thefe  paffages  one  way,  and 
feme  another.  To  be  Confiftejit,  he  (bouid  dtf- 
daim  the  analogy  he  c6ntends  for;  and  then 
nothiog  more  wiH  be  wanting  to  anft^cr  all  the 
tnds  6faTtiiicial  theology,  than  to  affume  on  fucli 
premi&i$,  that  they  who  minifter  in  holy  things 
are  the  cmrahs,  the  vixirs,  and  the  baifas  of  this 
mighty  king,  whofe  commands  they  pubiifli, 
iaterpnet^  and  execute,  or  caufe  to  be  executed  v 
rather  thlan  his  ambafladors :  by  aiHiming  which 
ftrtter  charader  they  may  (tern  to  leffen  over 
ilQ^ideftly  the  dignity  of  their  Own  oirder,  and  to^ 

raif« 
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raife   that   of  the.  laity   too  high. — But   I   anff 
aihamed  to  have  faid  (o  much  on  this  fubject. 


Lxxvn. 


IMiGH-f  have  concluded  fooneri  that  an  ana- 
logy arbitrarily  aflumed  is  not  fufficient  to^ 
excufc  the  literal  attributiort  of  thofe  human 
palfions  to  the  divine  nature,  which  are  the  dif- 
grace  of  ours ;  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
in  reality  between  one  and  the  Other  of  thefc 
attributions,  whatever  there  tn^y  be  in  appear- 
ance, to  an  inattentive  or  prejudiced  mind  ;  an<f 
that  anger  and  fevenge  were  afcr'rbcd  by  the  jews 
to  the  Supreme  feeing  as  literally  a^  compaflion 
and  mercy,  as  literally  a«  fnjuftice  \n  this  life  is 
afcribed  to  his  provfdence  by  alheifts  and  divines, 
or  the  juflice  of  ift  in  another  is  afferted  by  the 
latter.  The  falfe  conceptions,  and  the  licentious 
reafonings  about  the  divine  nature  and  provi- 
dence, tliat  have  been  mentioned,  as  well  as 
many  more,  proceed  chiefty  from  the  doftrine 
which  teaches  that  the  moral  attributes  are  the 
fame  in  God  as  they  are  in  our  ideas,  that  the 
eternal  reafon  of  tilings,  by  whfch  he  ads,  is 
open  to  all  rational  bemgs;  and  confequently 
that  we  are  competent  judges  of  hfs  moral  pro- 
ceedings towards  fls,  fince  we  are  competent  to 
determine  what  his  moral  charader  requires.  But 
thefe  falfe  conceptions  and  licentious  reafonings 
may  proceed  likewife  from  the  analogical  doc- 
trine, as  contrary  as  it  appears  to  the  other ;  fcr 
by  afcribing  to  God  not  human  notions  and 
pafi;ons,  but  fornething,  whatever  it  be,  equi- 
valent to  thefe.  Kino  might,  tho  he  docs  not^ 
reafon  as  dpgmatically  as  Clarke,  a  priori,  from 
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wliat  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  world  ought 
to  do  ill  thofe  qualities,    to  what  he  has  done 
which  IS  condemned,  and  to  what  they  aflume 
he  will  do  which  is  juflifi6d,  and  rendered  his 
fok  juftification.     On  fuch  conceptions,  and  fuch 
reafonings,    the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punifliments  has  been  eftabliflied,    as  it  is  ftilf 
taught.     Had    it    been    taught  in   terms  more 
general,  and  lefs  defcriptive,  had  the  puniftiments 
been  reprefented,  for  inftance,  like  the  rewards^ 
to  be  fimply  fuch  as  eye  never  faw,  nor  ear  heard, 
nor  the  heart  of- man  could  conceive;  it  might 
have  been  maintained  in  credit,   and  have  had 
an  univerfal  and  real  influence  perhaps^    to  the? 
great  advantage  of  religion,  even  fmce  the  days 
of  fupefftition  and  ignorance  were  over.      But 
befides  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofirig  that  God  in7 
flidls  eternal  punilhments  on  his  creatures,  which 
would  render  their  non^exillence  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  their  exiftence  on  fhe  whole,  a3  every 
one   who  has   not   the  rage  of  pai^ado5^es  about 
him  muft  admit  $  I  apprehend  that  an  air  of  ri- 
dicule has  been  call  on  this  dodtrine  by  prefervin^; 
all  the  idle  tales,    and  burlefque  images  which 
were  propagated  in  thofe  days,   and  have  been 
preferved  in  thefe  by  the  united  labors  of  nurfes, 
pedagogues,   painters,  poets,  and  grave  divines. 
I    need   not   enumerate    inftances.       They  are 
enough  known,  and  they  have  done  fo  much  (o 
take  oif  the  folemnity,  and  to  weaken  the  autho- 
rity of  this  doftrine,  that  the  man,  who  was  in- 
duced to  difbelieve  a  God  by  ferious  and  pathetic 
difcourfes  againft  his  goodnefs  and  juftice  in  the 
government  of  this  world,  would  be  hardly  re- 
claimed to  theifm  by  an  hypothefis  which  refem- 
bles  fo  nearly  that  mythologia  de  inferis  he  had 
laughed  at  fo  often. 

Since  oar  divines  have  thought  fit  torifqu^ 
the  belief  of  an  all-perfeft  Being,   the  creator 

and 
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and  governor  of  aU  beings,  on  this  hypotfaefis;  the/ 
ihoxild  have  made  it  at  Jeaftats  pl^ufibie  to  the 
reaibh  of  mankind,',  as  their  obje<5tioEDS  arc  made 
\n  feme  degree  to  his  reafon,  tho  much  more  to 
his  afFe*3tions  and  paflions  ;  and  on  which  they 
have  appealed,  in  concert  with  the  athcifts,  tq 
this  reafon^.iind  even  to  experience.  They  (honld 
iiot  have  (hewn  themfelves  fo  muph  more  con- 
cerned for  this  hypothefis,  thart  for  the  fundaracn- 
fal  dcmonftrated  principle  of  all  rel^km,  as  to 
make,  if  they  could,  the  hypothefis  pa'fs  in  ibmc 
fort  for  the  demonftration,  and  the  demonftration 
for  the  hypothefis.  They  do  Htrie  lefs.  when  they 
attempt  to  prove  thit  there  is  no  God,  if  there  is 
no  future  fiate  ;  inflead  of  infilling  that  ftnce 
there  is  a  God  there  may  be  a  future  ftate.  The 
ftoics  aiferted*,  that  if  there  wac  a  God,  there  was 
divination  ;  and  if  there  was  divinatioh,  there  was 
ft  God.  ^*  Recrprocautur  ifta  :  fi  divinatio  fit,  dii 
•*  funt;  fi  dii  fmt,  divvoatto  eft."  TtJLtY  n^gfat 
-  have  added  in  their  name,  "  ft  divinatio  non  fit, 
^'  nee  dii  funt."  But  the  heathen'  phiiofopher 
was  on  this  occafion  a  better  fheift,  than  fuch  a 
chriflian  divine  as  Clarke. 

AnoTHER  obfervation  equally  true,  but  not 
quite  fo  obvious,  requires  to  have  it's  place  here, 
and  to  be  a  little  more  developed.  Natural  reli- 
gion is  that  original  revelation  which  God  has 
made  of  hiipfelf,  and  of  his  will  lo  all  mankind, 
lifi  die  confiitution  of  things,  and  in  the  order  of 
hi^  providence.  Whatever  is  tlius  revealed  is 
within  the  reach  of  our  faculties  ;  and  the  iame 
feafon  which  lie  has  given  us  to  improve  the 
phyfical,  he  has  given  us  to  impros-e  die  moral, 
fyftcin  of  our  lives.  Neither  of  them  is  improved 
^jually  i  of  which  many  apparent  caufes,  ancf 
fome  that  would  be  thought  perhaps  too  refined 
ik\d  too  hypotiieticaJ,   may    bcv  ailigned.      But 

they 
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tHey  who  apply  their  reafon  the  rhoft  fo  thefe 
improvements,  provide  the  beft  for  their  own  well 
being  both  here,  and  hereafter  on  the  fuppofition 
of  a  future  ftate.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  Ihew 
one  lefs  iriftrufted  than  you  are,  tha[t  human  rea- 
fon is  able  id  difcdvef,  in  this  original  revelation, 
every  coriceivabl6  duty  that  we  6we  to  God  as  our 
creator,  and  to  man  as  our  fellow-creature.  It 
would  be  eafy  to  Ihew  that  this  fyflerft  of  duty 
is  fully  proportioned  by  infinite  wifdom  to  the 
human  flate,  and  to  the  end  of  it,  human  happi- 
nefs.  Natural  religion  is  therefore  relatively  per- 
fect ;  and  if  rt  was  fo  untelatively^  it  woifld  be 
very  imperfeft.  It  i^  therefore  immutable  as 
long  as  God  and  man  continue  to  be  what  they 
ace,  as  long  as  We  fland  in  the  fame  relations  to 
him,  and  to  one  another.  God  cannot  change  ; 
and  to  fuppofe  that  the  relations  of  ntankind  to 
him,  or  to  one  Mother,  nfay,  or  have  changed,  is 
to  affume  arbitrarily,  and  without  any  proof,  that 
can  be  urged  in  ^  difputation  of  this  kind.  If  it 
does  not  follow  neceffarily  from  hence,  fure  I  atm 
it  follows  probably,  that  God  has  made  no  other 
revelation  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  will  to  mankind. 
I  do  not  affert  that,  he  has  made  no  fuch  particu- 
lar revelations,  as  I  did  not  prefirme  to  affert  that, 
there  are  never  any  particular  rnterpofitidns  of  his 
providence:,  but  this  I  will  affert,  that  if  he  has 
made  any  fuch,  the  original  and  univerfal  reve- 
lation mufl  be  the  foundation,  and  the  criterion 
of  them  all.  Let  it  be,  for  argument's  fake,  that 
God,  who  knew  from  all  eternity  what  the  flate 
of  mankind  and  of  every  fociety  of  man  would 
be  at  every  point  of  time,'  deterrtiined  to  deal  out 
his  revelationis  by  parcels,  as  legiflators  are  forced 
to  make  new  laws,  and  new  rules  of  government 
that  are  adapted  to  cirfcumflances  unforefeen  by 
them  ;  inflead  of  making  a  fyflem  of  moral  law, 
when  he  created  moral  agents,  that  might  an- 
VdL,.  y.  0  0  fwer 
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fwcr  his  whole  purpofc  in  all  circumftances  off 
time^  place,  and  perfons;  juft  as  he  made  a 
phyfical  fyftem  of  laws  for  the  other  part, 
the  inanimate  part  of  his  creation.  Let  this 
be  affumed,  for  argument's  fake,  tho  it  be  not 
in  any  degree  fo  agreeable  to  the  notions  of 
infinite  knowledge  and  wifdom  as  the  con- 
trary opinion  :  it  muft  be  affumed  at  the  fame 
time,  that  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  thefe  pofie^ 
rior  revelations  inconfiftent  with  the  firft,  even  in 
appearance  and  to  our  apprehenfions ;  or  it  muft- 
be  affumed  that  God  himfelf,  the  fupreme  wifdom, 
isc  inconfiftent,  or  gives  occafion  to  kis  rational 
creatures  to  think  that  he  is  fa. 

I  reafon  very  unwillingly,  and  not  without  a 
certain  awe  on  my  mind,  when  I  prefiime  to 
fpeak  of  what  God  may,  or  may  not  do,  as  fami- 
liar as.  this  praiStice  is  to  many.  But  if  it  be  free 
from  prefumption  in  any  cafe,  it  is  fo  when  we 
endeavour  to  expofe  that  of  fuch  men  as  thefe, 
and .  may  be  faid  rather  to  refute  the'ur  dodtrines, 
than  to  advance  dogmatically  any  of  our  own.  I 
fpeak  in  this  manner  when  I  iay,  agreeably  to 
the  moil  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  I  can  frame,  that 
as  God,  the  (bpreme  trnth  and  reafon,  can  neither 
pronounce  nor  imply  any  thing  that  is  falfe,.  or 
abfurd,  in  condefcenfion  to  our  capacities ;  fo  he 
will,  in  condefcenfion  to  thefe  capacities,  make 
no  revelation  to  us  by  his  word,  which  fliall  be 
even  in  appearance,  and  to  human  apprdienfion, 
inconfiftent  with  what  he  has  revealed  of  himfelf, 
and  of  his  will  by  his  works.  This  revelation, 
and  all  that  is  contained  clearly  in  it,  is  an  objedt 
of  knowledge.  Other  revelations,  which  we  af- 
fume  to  be  made  by  his  word,  and  which  we  re- 
ceive on  the  word  of  man,  are  objedls  of  belief. 
Now  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  divine  wifijom 
that  he  ihould  perplex  our  knowledge  in  one 
cafe»  or  weakon  our  belicJf  in  the  other,  by  fug- 
fifing 
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gefting  inconfiftent  ideas  of  his  nature,  or /his  will. 
You  will  have  learnedi  perhaps,  to  fay  that  things 
which  appear  in  a  pofterior  revelation  inconfiftent 
With  the  firft,    would   not  appear    fucn,    if  we 
could  comprehend  them  clearly  and  fully.     But 
you    will   unlearn    this   leflbn,    if  you    confider 
that    the    common    difllindion,    of  things  con- 
trary to  reafon,  and  things  above  it,   carlnot  be 
employed,  on  this  occafion>  to  any  purpofe  that 
will  avail.     If  things  contained  in  any  affumed 
revelation  are  inconfiftent  with  the  religion  of  na- 
ture, they  are  moft  certainly  contrary  to  reafon, 
fmcie  the  religion  of  nature  ia  colledted  by  reafon 
from  the  known    conftitution  and   relations  o( 
thingjs,  and  from  the  known  order  of  providence. 
They  are  therefore  to  be  rejected.     If  the  things 
contained  in  any  fuch  revelation  be  above  reafon^ 
that  is,    incomprchenfible,  I  do  not  fay  in  their 
manner  of  being,  fe>r  that  alone  would  not  make 
them  liable  to  this  objedion,  but  in  themfelver^ 
and  according  to  the  terms  wherein  ihey  are  com- 
municated ;  there  is  no  criterion  left  by  which  to 
judge  whether  they  are  agreeable,  or  repugnant  to 
the  reHgion  of  nature  and  of  reafon.     They  are 
not,  therefore,  to  be  received :  and  he  who  infifts 
that  they  fhould  be  received  incJependently  of  this 
criterion,   falls   into  the  abfurdity  already  men- 
tioned.    He  fuppofes  them  reconcjleable  to  the 
original  revelation  God  has  made  in  his  works,  be- 
caufe  they  are  contained  in  his  word  ;  whereas  it 
IS  inqumbent  on  him  to  (hew  that  thefe  very  things 
are  fo  many  internal  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  revelation,   by  (liewing  that  they  are  all  re- 
concileable  to  the  other.  Divines  therafelves  agree 
to  this,  or  they  mean  nothing,  when  they  take  fo 
much  pains  to  reconcile  them  to  it,  in  order  to 
conclude,  according  to  their  ufual  method,  that  a 
thing  is,  whenever  they  imagine  they  have  prqved 
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that  it  may   be,  or  liave   faid  enough  to  make 
others  believe  fo. 

•     It  has  been   made  a  queftion,  whether  God 
can,    confiftently    with    his    goodnefs,    hir  juf- 
tice,   or  even  with  his  wifdom,    give  fuch  fe- 
cundary  revelations  als  are  affumed  on  particu- 
lar occafions,    or  without  any  occafion  and  fuf* 
ficient  rcafon  for  them  ;  and  whether  fie  can  con- 
fidently with  the  fame  attributes,  after  leaving, 
his  human  creatures  for  a  great  number  of  ages 
under  the  law  of  their  nature,  by  which  nothing 
but  morality  was  prefcribed,  and  nothing  but  im- 
morality forbid,   impofe   new  and  pofitive  pre- 
cepts, the  precepts  of  mere  will  ?     The  queftion 
has  been  agitated  with  equal  prefumption  on  both 
fides,  perhaps  ;  and  certainly  with  much  fophifm, 
and  more  evafion  than  argument,  on  one  fide.     I 
enter  not  into  it.     I  ftand  on  the  ground  I  have 
already  made,  and  infill,  that  the  law.  of  our  na- 
ture is  perfeft,  relatively  to  our  fyftem,  and  mull 
be  immutable  as  long  as  this  fyftem  continues.     I 
infift  therefore,  that  it  cannot  be  altered:  but  I 
may  admit,  for  the  point  is  not  clear  enough  to 
oblige  me  to  it   neceflarily,  that  things  entirely 
and  exadlly  confiftent  with  it  may  be  ftiperadded 
to  it  by  the  fame  divine  authority,  tho  not  in  a 
manner  equally  authentic ;  and  that  pofitive  pre- 
cepts may  be  given  about  things  which  are  indif- 
ferent by  the  law  of  our  nature,  partaking  neither 
of  morality  nor  immorality,  and  which  become 
obligatory  as  f(X)n  as  they  are  enjoined  by  fuch  po- 
fitive precepts.      Notwithftanding   thefc  conccf- 
Tions  it  will  remain  true,  that  every  inftituted  re- 
ligion is  dependent  on  natural  religion,  and  fliould 
be  made  fubfervient  to  it. 

They  all  boaft  that  they  are  'fo,  but  expe- 
rience fhews  that  the  very  contrary  is  true.  They 
confift  chiefly  of  articles  of  faith  that  go  far  be- 
yond all  the  knowledge  we  can  acquire  ;  and  of 

external 
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exitcrnal  rites,  ceremonies,  and  pofitive  duties, 
that  have  no  relation  to  thofe  of  the  moral  kind, 
which  are  all,  included  in  the  precepts  of  natural 
religion.  Now  it  is  true  in  fadt,  that  to  believe 
thefe  articles  of  faith,  and  to  praftife  thefe  exter- 
nal duties,  are  reputed  in  all  thefe  religions  the 
moft  effential  parts  of  them  :  fo  that  a  good  man 
and  a  devout  man  may  be  always  different,  and 
are  often  oppofite  characters  j  fo  oppolite,  that  I 
fufpedl  no  two  characters  would  be  found  if  they 
could  be  nicely  examined,  in  a  great  number  of 
perfons  to  go  together  fo  feldom.  This  might 
be  exemplified  in  many  inft^nces,  but  in  none 
more  ftrongly  than  iri  that  of  the  jews.  No 
nation  fo  exadt  in  obferving  fafts  and  fcsLils^ 
and  fo  fuperftitioufly  zealous  in  the  pradice  of 
every  ceremony  of  a  law  tliat  abounded  with 
ceremonies.  But  no  nation  fo  unhofpitable  at 
the  fame  time,  no  people  fo  untharitable,  nor  fo 
abfolutely  flrangers  to  that  fundamental  principle 
pf  natufal  religion,  univerfal  benevolence. 


LXXVIII. 


IT  were  much  to  be  wiftied  that  the  fame 
reproach  could  not  be  made  in  any  de- 
gree to  the  profeffors  of  chriftianity.  But  I 
apprehend  that  they  too  mull  pafs  condemnar 
tipn  on  this  head.  The  dodrine  of  a  future 
ftate  of  rewards  and  punilhments  was  efla- 
blilhed,  no  doubt,  in  the  chriftian,  sis  in  every 
other  fyftem  of  inftituted  religion,  to  enforce 
natural,  that  is,  the  firft,  the  moft  authentic, 
and  as  we  may  fay  the  miftrefs  of  all  religi- 
ons, fince  they  fhould  be  all  fubferviei^t  to 
hgr.      But  this    doftrine    is  applied,    \n   every 

com- 
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comipunion  of  chriftians,  as  much  to  enforce  mattci^ 
of  metaphyfical  Ipecuiation,  or  pofilive  duties,  of 
forms  of  worfliip  which  are  neither  /  parts  of  natu- 
rai  religion,  nor  haye  any   neceflary  connedion 
with  our  moral  obligations,  as  It  is  applied  to  en- 
force thefe.      The  miftrefs  is  fet  on  a  level  with 
the  fervant,  and  the  fame  regard  is  paid  to  one  as 
to  the  other.     But  why  do  I  fay  the  fame,  whei^ 
it  is  manifefl  that  much  more  regard  is  paid  in 
many  inftances,  and  in  the  application  we  fpeak 
of  here  particularly,  to  the  latter  than  to  the  for- 
mer ?     Metaphyfical  fpeculations,  pofitive  duties, 
and  forms  of  worfhip  can  have  no  merit  any  fur- 
ther than  they  contribute  to  maintain,  and  im- 
prove in^  our  minds  an  awftil  fenfe  of  the  majefiy 
of  the  Supreme  Being,    of  our  dependence  on 
him,  of  our  duties  to  him,  and  of  the  moral  oblir 
gations  under  which  we  lye  to  our  fellow  crea- 
tures :    and  as   far  as    they  contribute  tp  thefe 
purpofes,    whether  they   are    of   human    or  of 
divine  inftitution,  they  have  great  merit,  and  arc 
of  great  importance.     Their  merit  and  their  im^ 
portance,  however,  cannot  be  equal  to  thofe  of 
the  religipn   they  are-  defigned  to  maintain  and 
improve ;  and  yet  we  find  them  treated  by  the 
(lo(5lors  and  profcflbrs  of  chriftianity  as  if  they 
had  more  of  both,  as  if  this  part  of  inftituted  rer 
ligion  could   be  fubflitutcd  in  the  place  of  that 
part  of  it  which  repuUifhes  natural  religi<Hi,  and 
could  fupply  the  want  of  it. 

The  clerg}%  who  have  taken  the  diftribution 
of  future  rewards  and  punifh^nents  into  their  own 
hands,  diftribute  them  according  to  this  rule. 
The  man  who  has  been  a  bad  fbo,  a  bad  huf- 
band,  a  bad  father,  a  bad  ciliaen,  who  has  paf- 
fcd  his  wl.ole  life  in  the  praclice  pf  private  and 
public  immorality)  languiftres  on  a  fick  bed. 
Confcious  of  guilt,  he  apprehends  punifhrneni, 
i^iid  all  the  tenors  of  hell  ftare  him  in  the  face. 
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He  repents,  therefore,  may  fignify  in  this  cafe 
nothing  more  than  this,  he  is  afraid;  and  fo  will 
the  moft  hardened  villain  be  at  the  foot  of  the 
gallows..  It  is  too  late  to  amend,  too  late  to  re- 
pair the  injuries  he  has  done.  The  prieft,  how^ 
ever,  who  gave  the  terror,  is  called  to  adminifter 
the  comfort.  The  man  confefles  his  fins,  makes 
an  orthodox  profeflion  of  his  faith,  joins  in  the 
prayers  that  are  faid  over  him,  takes  leave  of  the 
world  with  all  the  decorum  which  the  difciplirie 
of  his  church  requires,  and  dies.  We  are  bound 
to  believe  well  of  this  raan*s  falvation,  and  we 
commit  his  body  to  the  ground,  *'  in^a  fure  and 
**  certain  hope  of  his  refurreftion  to  eternal  life." 
The  man  who  has  pafled  his  whole  life  in  the 
pradtice  of  every  moral  virtue,  and  has  lived  up 
to  the  duties  of  natural  religion  in  every-  relation, 
and  in  every  ftation,  has  fulfilled  by  confequence 
all  the  obligations  of  revealed  religion,  as  far  as 
the  latter  is  dcfigned  to  rcpublifli,  and  enforce  the 
former.  But  the  latter  is  defigned  more  imme- 
diately, .  and  preferably  for  another  purpofe :  and 
therefore  the  hope  of  heaven  is  held  out  to  one 
man,  notwithftanding  his  wicked  life ;  the  fear  of 
hell  is  held  out  to  another^  notwithftanding  his 
good  life,  on  feveral  occafions.  Faith  unimpo- 
fed,  and  forms  and  ceremonies  unprefcribed  by 
natural  religion,  may  atone  for  the  vioUtions  of 
it ;  but  the  ftrift  obfervance  of  it  cannot  atone,  in 
any  communion,  for  the  want  of  faith  even  In 
matters  that  have  been  much  difputed  among 
chriftians,  and  that  are  fo  ftill  in  other  commu- 
nions ;  nor  for  the  negleft  of  forms  and  ceremci- 
nies  that  are  of  mere  human  inftitution,  and  that 
have  varied  frequently,  as  all  fuch  inftitutions 
muft  and  do  vary  by  their  own  nature,  and  by 
the  nature  of  thofe  who  make,  and  of  thofe  for 
whom  they  are  made.  To  bring  an  inftance  or 
two,  that  occur  to  me  firft  gut  of  many.    Read 

the 
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the  creed  of  Athanasius,  and  then  confiddl  that 
the  man  we  fuppofe  in  this  place,  who  has  ccVor- 
med  his  whole  life  to  the  precepts  of  naturj^  re- 
ligion, and  of  reafon  cannot  be  faved  *,  but  rfuift 
penfh  without  doubt  everlaftingly,  unlefs  he  Re- 
lieves, faithfully  fucfi  a  rhapfody  elf  jargpn  as  ^.- 
lapoins  and  bonzes  would  be  hardly  brought  ft> 
avow,  as  wants  a  fufficient  foundation  in  the  goA 
pel,  as  none  but  fadlious  pr lefts,  who  m'eaned  to', 
divide  not  to  unite,  could  have  conibined  to  pro-V^ 
pagate,  and  as  none  but  the  leaft  rcafonable,  and  ' 
the  moft  implicit  fet  of  men  could  have  received 
f.r   truth.      Confider  again,    that  the  trite  ccre- 
n:pny    of  baptifm,    inftituted    by   the   heathens, 
practifed    by   the   jews,     and    adopted   by   the 
chriftiaiis,.    is  made  fo  eflential  a   part  oJF  reli- 
gion under  the  vague  nanfie  of  a  facrament,  that 
neither  the  moral  goodncfs  of  men,  nor  the  inno- 
cence of  children  can  fecure  their  f^lvation,  unlefs 
they  have  pafled  through  this  myftical  waffling: 
without  which,  iand  th^  graces  confequent  to  it, 
the  good  works  of  the  former  are  not  pleafant  to 
(jfod,  but  have  the  nature  of  fin ;  and  the  inno- 
cence of  the  other  is  infedted  by  that  original 
taint    wliich    fpread    from    the    tranfgreflion  of 
Adam,   and  corrupted  human  nature  in  all  his 
pofterity. 

These  are  principles  of  artificial  theology,  and 
fuch  is  the  ecclefiaftical  diftribution  of  future 
tewards  and  punifhments  in  all  chriftian  commu- 
nions. I  wave  defccndihg  into  particular  examples 
taken  from  the  eaft  or  the  weft,  from  your 
church  or  from  mine.  This  difference  only  I 
would  obferv^  between  the  two  laft.  You  ac- 
knowledge ftill  a  fpiritual  monarch,  the  vicar  of 
Jrlus  Christ  on  earth,  and  an  infallible  judge 
in  al!  matters  of  religion,  to  whom  you  afcribe 
a  fjpreme  ecclefiaftical  authority.     At  leaft  the 

royalilU 
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royalifts  prevail  amongft  you,  and  the  parti  fans 
of  fpiritual  liberty  are  few.  We  have  thrown  off 
this  ridiculous  but  heavy  yoke,  and  thus  it  is 
more  eafy,  and  therefore  more  frequent  to  imp6fc 
new  do<Strines,  new  rites,  new  teremonies  in  your 
church,  than  in  mine ;  to  fave,  to  beatify,  to 
faniStify  whom  his  holinefs  pleafes,  and  to  pro- 
nounce as  many  arbitrary  fentences  of  damnation 
as  he  thinks  fit.  Thus  we  have  feen  the  con- 
ftitution  unigenitus,  that  child  of  jefuitical  re- 
venge, procured  by  fraud  and  maintained  by  ty- 
ranny, eredted  into  a  rule  of  faith  in  France, 
where  a  few  years  before,  to  (hew  the  exercifc 
of  this  power  in  a  light  as  ridiculous  as  fcanda- 
lous,  not  only  propofitions  extracted  from  the 
works  of  Jansenius  were  condemned,  but  even 
they  who  did  not  underftand  the  language  in 
which  the  biftiop  of  Ipres  writ,  like  the  nuns  of 
Portroyal,  were  required  to  believe,  and  .iffirm 
that  thefe  very  propofitions  were  contained  in  liis 
writings.  . 

Such  occafional  abufes  of  the  dcxSlrine  of  fii- 
ture  rewards  and  punifhments,  which  the  pope 
and  his  inferior  pontiffs  have  applied  with  little 
regard  to  natural  religion,  and  even  with  more 
regard  to  their  'artificial  theology  than  to  revealed 
religion,  have  been  frequent.  But  there  is  anor 
thcr,  which  has  been  conftant  m  all  the  ages  of 
the  church,  and  by  which  the  clergy  has  raifed 
exorbitant  contributions  on  the  lairy.  When 
chriftianity  appeared  firft  in  the  world,  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  it  compofed  a  little,  and  in  general  a 
poor  flock.  They  who  had  fome  fubftancc 
helped  to  maintain  thofe  who  had  none  ;  alms 
were  gathered  for  the  faints,  and  every  church 
had  a  common  purfe.  Like  our  quakers,  they 
provided  for  their  own  poor  ;  and,  like  our  qua* 
kers  too,  the  teachers  and  the  taught  made  one 
body,    one  undivided  fociety.      The  former  as 

.      well 
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well  as  the  latter  lived  on  vfbat  they  had  of  their 
own,  or  on  the  ootnmon  purfe,  or  on  the  breacl 
they  acquired  by  their  induftry  :  aiKl,  as  ludi- 
.  crous  as  it  n^ay  feem,  it  may  be  faid  ferioufly, 
becaufe  it  m^y  be  faid  truly,  that  if  this  order  of 
things  had  been  preferved  among  chriftians,  wc 
might  behold  at  this  day,  with  great  edification, 
fome  of  my  lords  the  bishops  working  at  their 
Icifure  hours  (aqd  they  have  many  fuch  from  epif- 
copal  functions  at  I^ft)  in  their  trades,  like  St. 
Paul.  But  this  order  of  things  was  changed 
early,  and  the  diftin^kion  of  clergy  and  laity 
cftablifhed;  after  which  the  former  enjoyed  in 
their  own  right,  or  as  truftees  for  the  poor,  all 
that  had  belonged  to  every  diurch  In  common 
before.  When  the  former  came  by  feveral  means 
to  be  confidered  as  a  feparate  fociety  under  the 
name  of  the  church,  they  apprdpriated  the  wealth, 
which  increafed  dally,  as  well  as  the  name,  to 
themfelves  \  and  when  ev«ry  church  had  a  bllhop, 
the  fuperior  robbed  the  Inferior  paflors,  and  apr 
propria  ted  to  himfelf  what  belonged  to  them,  to 
his  church,  and  to  the  poor  ;  all  of  whom  he 
threw  on  the  laity  to  be  maintained  by  diem. 


LXXIX. 

TH  A  T  I  may  not  render  the  deduftion 
too  long  for  this  place,  I  content  myfelf 
to  obfcrve  further,  that  as  this  order  of  men  ior- 
creafed  in  outward  dignity  and  riches,  to  neither 
pf  which  they  had  any  other  claim  than  that  which 
their  own  ufurpations,  and  the  bigot  generofity  of 
fuperftitious  ages  gave  them,  they  Increafed  in 
jrmbition  and  avarice.  The  dodtrine  of  a  future 
ftate  was  proftituted  to  fferve  the  purpofes  of  both ; 
and  as  foon  as  they  had  perfuaded  the  laity,  that 
the  po^r  of  tying -ai^uR tying,  which  was  given 

by 
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by  Chi^ist  to  his  difciples,  invefted  the  clergy 
with  a  poweir  of  cJetermining  in  this  world  the 
condition  of  men  in  another,  heaven  and  hell  be- 
came inexhauftible  fources  of  ecclefiaftical  domi- 
nion and  wealth,  and  were  applied  to  little  elfe. 
The  man,  for  inftance,  who  left  his  eftate  to  the 
church,    and  to  pious  ufes,  as  they  are   called, 
canipleted  all  the  immoralities  of  his  life  by  de- 
frauding his  family  at  his  death.     But  the  i^rieft, 
pr  monk,  conveyed  him  to  heaven  diredtly,  and 
paffports  for  that  purpofe,  even  of  modern  date^ 
are  faid  to  have  been  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
dead.      The  layman,  who  had  a  difpute  with  the 
church,  flood  expofed  to  the  thunderbolt  of  ex- 
communication, ;which  he  was  prepared  to  believe 
did  not  only  feparate  him  fjfom  her  communion 
liere,  but  wpuld  deprive  him  of  happinefs  hereaf- 
ter ;  fo  that  he  might  be  damned  eternally  for 
witholding  a  tithe  pig. 

It  was  left  to  the  induftry  of  the  clergy  to  im- 
prove thefe  advantages  in  their  feveral  ftations  all 
pver  the  ohpftian  world ;  and  it  muff  be  owned 
that  they  improved  them  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
delegated  power  :    for  being  delegated,  as  exten- 
five  as  it  was,  it  was  circumfcribed.     But  that 
from  which  it  was  delegated,  and  which  refided  in 
the  feat  of  this  empire,  the  papal  power  in  (hort, 
knew  no  bounds.     Cafuifts  have  taught  that  the 
pope  may  by  the  fullnefs  pf  it  determine  right- 
fully againft  right*-,  as  i£,he  made  things  gocd 
and  juil  by  willing  them  ;  which  is,  I  think,  the 
prerogative  of  God,  but  which  no  man  except  a 
cafuift  will  affirm  to  be  that  of  his  pretended  vicar, 
The  propofition  will  found  harftily  to  your  ears, 
how  catholic  foever  they  may  be.     But  if  you 
confider  the  practice  of  your  church,  and  the  pre- 
Jenfions  of  ypur  fovereign   pontiff,  you  will  be 

forced 
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forced  to  confcfs  that  they  can  be  founded  on  no^ 
thing  lefs  than  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  an  exorbi- 
tant power  as  I  have  mentioned.  Ifhere  js  no 
duty  of  natural,  i;or  of  revealed  religion,  nor  of 
ecclefiaflical  inftitution  pDmhiDnly  much  more 
refpedted  than  either,  from  the  obfervation  of 
which  you  may  not ,  be  free  by  difpenfations,  in 
the  breach  of  which  you  may  not  be  indulged,  or 
for  the  breach  of  which  you  may  not  be  flill  more 
eafily  pardoned,  at  a  market  price ;  and  this  mar-r 
ket  price  was  formerly  fettled  and  publifljed  in  a 
book  of  rates,  that  every  good  chriftian  might 
know  hpw  much  his  favourite  vibe  would  coft 
him.  A  pafTage  in  the  gofpel  fliould  have  been 
altered  on  this  occafion,  and  men  fhould  have 
been  taught  that  is  more  eafy  for  a  camel  to  pafs 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  poor  man 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

A  cafuift  more  modeft,  and  who  thinks  him- 
fclf  more  fubtil  than  the  former,  may  alledge  per- 
haps, for  it  has  been  alledged,  that  the  pope  haa 
virtually, the  keys  pf  heaven  fmce  he  has  thofe  of 
the  treafure  of  the  church,  that  treafurc  of  merits 
which  cannot  be  exhaufled,  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  are  infinite,  and  that  render  therefore 
the  reft  of  the  heap  unneceffary  being  contained 
in  it ;  that  the  pope  does  not  pretend  to  remit  the 
debt  which  the  finner  owes  to  God  on  a  balance  of 
the  account  of  gqpd  and  evil  aftions,  but  that 
he  pays  it   by  alTigning  out  of  this  treafure  as 
much  merit  as  every  finner,  who  applies  to  him, 
wants  to  entitle  him  to  falvation.     So  father  Paul 
reprefents  the  dodtrine  ....**"  ricompenfa  il 
■*  debito   del  pecca^ore  con   affegnere   ^Itretanto 
*'  valor  del  teforof."     Thus,  it  may  be  faid,  the 
pope  decrees  in  all  thefe  cafes  according  to  a  right 
which  God  has  eftablifhed,  and  not  againft  right 
b,y   virtue    of   an  aflumed    arbitrary,  unlimited 

power, 
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power.  But  this  whimfical  Hypothefis,  if  it  could 
be  recetved,  would  anfwer  the  purpofe,  for  which 
it  is  invented,  by  halves  at  moft,  for  there  15 
fomething  behind  much  worfe  than  the  accufation 
already  brought. 

LXXX. 

YO  U  K  divines,  a^  weH  as  oirrs,  affirm  very 
truly  of  the  preceptive  parts,  that  the  natu-^ 
ral  and  revealed  religion  are  drftinft,  yet  the  dif- 
ference between  them  is  not  a  difference  of  op- 
pofition  ;  and  that  the  latter,  which  enjoins  poli- 
tive  duties  not  enjoined  by  the  former,  enjoins 
none  that  are  inconfiftent  with  it     But  now  the 
feme  men,    who  fay  this  very  truly  when  they 
fpeak  of  the-  precepts  of  the  gofpel*,  fay  it  very 
falfely  when  they  fpeak  of  the  religion  which' 
their  artificial  theology  has  impofed   for  chrif- 
tianity,  and  which  is  no  niore  like  to  it  in  fomc 
refpefts,  than  tialapoifm,  bonzifm,  or  lamaifm  aret. 
Some  of  them  hold  morality  in  fmall  accdunt. 
They  place  all   religion   in   the   obfervation  of 
fuch  rites  and  ceremonies  as  their  church  has  in- 
ftituted,  and  in  various  a6ts  of  external  devotion. 
They  have  been  fpoken  of  already.     Their  wholef 
religion  is  a  fyftem  of  fuperftition,  unworthy  of 
God  as  the  author,  and  unworthy  to  be  believed 
and  praAifed*  by  rational  creatirres.     There  are* 
ihofe  again   who  hold  inorality  in  no  account  at 
all.     Tho  God  has  given  us  reafon  to  difcern  our 
moral  obligahons,  and  a  freedom  of  will  to  prac-' 
tife  them,  on  which  foundation  alone  it  can  be 
feid  either  probably  or  plaufibly,  that  we  are  ac- 
countable creatures,  and  Have  been  fuch  in  every 
age  of  the  world ;  yet  would  there  have  been  na 
fuch  thing  as  moral  virtue,  nor  as  good  works,  if 
Christ  had  never  come  into  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  thefe  dodors ;  for  if  moral  righteoufnefs  wad 

at 
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at  all  times  alike  conformable  to  the  will  of  God, 
in  which  conformity  the  very  nature  of  it  confifts, 
it  mull  have  been  at  all  times  alike  acceptable  to 
him  ;  at  leaft  it  could  never  be  unacceptable  : 
but  we  are  told  that  it  is  unacceptable,  unlefe  it 
follow  juftification,  unlefs  it  be  produced  by 
faith,  by  grace,  by  intpiration,  and  a  whole  pro- 
cefs  of  myftery.  Before  Christ,  therefore,  it 
Could  not  be  conformable  to  the  will  of  God.  it 
could  fcave  no  merit,  nay,  it  coutd  have  no  na- 
ture, there  could  be  no  fiich  thing.  This  furely 
h  fanaticifm,  and  leads  to  enthufiaifm.  There  are 
thofe  again,  and  of  thofe  particularly  I  mean  to 
Cpeak  in  this  place,  who  adnaic  that  there  is  a  re^ 
ligion  of  nature  and  of  rcafon,  that  is,  a  primitive 
revelation  which  ought  to  be  the  foundation,  and 
criterion  of  every  other :  but  in  fad  they  deny 
what  im  words  they  admit  -,  for  tinder  pretence  of 
explaining  and  teaching  a  pofterior  revelation, 
they  contradift  the  firft.  Their  artificial  theoJogy 
does  not  only  take  in  much  of  the  fuperftition^ 
and  fanaticifm  that  have  been  n^iention^d,  but  im- 
pofes  for  dodkrines  and  precepts  of  chriftianity^ 
and  enforces  by  Ae  fandkions  of  eternal  rewards 
and  punifhments  fiich  as  would  prove  this  revela- 
tion to  be  inconfiftent  and  falfe,  if  they  were 
really  contained  in  it. 

Nothing  cin  be  more  repugnant  to  the  fpirit 
of  chriftianity  than  violence,  perfecution,  and 
tyranny.  Meeknefs,  and  humility,  forgivenefs 
of  injuries,  and  benevolence  exalted  into  charity  are 
the  great  chaiadteriftics  df  this  religion.  They  are 
fo  eflential  to  it  that  many  have  deemed  it  on  this 
account  a  fit  profefTion  for  fome  private.  fe6k,  but  a 
rule  impradicable  in  the  great  political  focieiies 
of  mankind,   and  in  the  government  of  them  * 

That 

•  When  cbriftians  became  numerous  tbe  names  of  eminent 
faiihops  alone  were  recited  om  of  tte  djpticU  p  but  when  chey 
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That  the  clergy  deemed  it  to  be  fb  very  early, 
and  has  afted  on  this-principle  ever  fmce,-  is  evi- 
dent to  thofe  who  know  any  thing  of  fhe  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiflory.  The  firft  miflionaries  of  the  gof- 
pel  were  fent  forth  to  preach,  to  perfuade,  to  con- 
vert, and  baptife.  If  they  did  not  lucceed,  they  had 
no  power  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven,  they  were 
to  ihake  off  the  duft  of  their  feet,  and  to  depart  qui- 
etly. Their  commiffion  extended  no  further.  If 
they  did  fucceed^  they  eftablifhed  a  church  in  the* 
place  under  certain  orders,  and  regulations  of 
difcipline,  which  feemed  to  be  a  neceffary  confe- 
quetice  of  their  original,  and  folely  authentic  com* 
million,  tho  not  exprefly  contained  in  it.  Among 
thefe  regulations  that  of  fcparating  from  the  con- 
gregations, and  communion  of  chriftians,  and  of 
delivering  over  to  Satan,  unlefs  they  repented  and 
fatisfied  the  church,  fuch  aa  were  guilty  of  noto- 
rious crimes,  and  fuch  ^  prefumed  to  teach  in 
thofe  congregations  a  contrary  doftrine,  was  made 
-by  common  confcnt  I  fay  it  was  made,  becaxrfe 
it  is  plain  it  was  executed,  by  common  confent. 

But  this  power  bec&nie  foon  confined,  in  the 
exercife,  to  a  few  perfons,  and  extended  little  by 
little,  in  the  application  of  it,  to  a  multitude  of 
cafes  neither  intended,  nor  thought  of  in  the  firft 
inftitution.  Perfons  were  appointed  by  the  col- 
Iedli\^e  body  of  chriftmns  in  every  church,  tliat  is 
by  every  church  to  perform  the  duties  which  the 
apofiles,  that  founded  thefe  churches^  and  the 
firfl  paftors  of  them  however  appointed,  whether 
by  the  apoftles,  or  by  the  churches^,  performed. 

The 

were  few,  all  that' died  in  ^e  cooiniumon  of  tlie  church  were 
commemorated  in  this  manner.  The  d^ichs  were  regitlers 
ofiginftllj  of  the  fubjefe  of  Cm  k  i  s  t  ,  who  were  to  be  hereaf- 
ter citizens  of*  the  new  Jorufalem  tjphied  by  the  church  on 
earth*  Exconunuoication  out  of  one,  therefore,  excluded  out 
of  the  other.  Hence  the  expreffion,  that  name^  were  written 
in  heaven,  and  in  ibe  book  of  life,  of  that  mens  names  were 
faftoBt. 
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The  perfons  rims  appointed  did  not  ccafe  to  be 
members  of  the  fame  religious  fociety,    for  the 
whole  congregation  of  chriftians  was  properly  fuch; 
any  more  than  perfons  appointed  to  military  or 
civil  employments  ceafe  to  be  members  of  the 
fame  political  fociety.     But  the  folemn  arr  witlf 
which    thefe  fpirrtual  magiflrates  were  admitted 
into  their  offices  by  ordination  and  confecration,  if 
thefe  ceremonies  are  to  be  diftinguiflied  in  honor  of 
epifcopacy,  gave  them  a  pretence  to  affume,  and 
prepared  ethers  to  believe  that  there  was,  befides 
the  human  appointment,  fomething  divine  in  their 
fnftitution ;  that  they  received  the  holy  Ghoft  by 
inipofition  of  hands,  and  could  tranfmit  the  fame 
gift  to  others  by  the  fame  ceremony.     Thus  they 
came  to  be  efteemed  not  only  a  diftinft  order,  as 
the  priefts,  the  foldiers,  and  the  hufbandmen  were 
in  the  kingdom  of  -^gypt,  but  a  diftinft  and  in- 
dependent fociety  too  in  many  refpedls.     This  I^ 
rnean.     After  Con^staktine  had  eftabliflied  chrif-' 
tianity  in  the  empire,  the  clergy  were  regarded  as' 
a  fuperior  order  in  the  ftate  whenever  it  was  moft 
advantageous  for  them  to  be  reputed  fuch ;  and 
as  a  diftinft  fociety  in  it  whenever  they  thought 
fit,  under  tlie  name  of  tlie  church,    to  exercife 
powers,  and  to  claim'  and  procure  to  their  order 
the  enjoyment  of  immunities,  or  privileges,  which 
they  could  neither  claim,   nor  have  any  pretence 
to  e/?joy  under  the  firft  charafter,*  and  as  mem- 
bers of  the  fame  ftate.     From  hence  arofe  a  double 
abfurdity.     It  was  abfurd,  for  it  implied  dontra- 
diftion,  that  the  fame  order  of  men  ftiould  be,  and 
fliould  not  be  at  once  a  member  of  the  fame  com- 
monwealth.    It  was  abfurd,  for  it  was  repugnant 
to  all  the  ideas  of  order  to  fufFer  what  is  commonly 
called  imperium  in  imperio,  to  fufFer  a  feoond  fu- 
preme  legiflative  power  to  grow  up  where  a  firft* 
was  already  eftabliflied  ;  and  fuch  a  power  efpe- 
chlly  as  claimed  a  fuperior  original,  and  an  inde- 
pendent 
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pendent  exercife :  from  which  claims  it  was  eafy  to 
forefee  what  happened  foon>  that  the  two  powers 
t/ould  clafll,  that  a  conflict  of  jurifdiAions  would 
arifcj  and  that  the  ecclefiafttcal  might  prevail  over 
the  civil. 

The    prlncipatl   and    moft    efFeftiial    weapon, 
which  the  clergy  employed  to  make  men  fubqiit 
to  this  tyranny,  was  the  chimerical  weapon  of  ex- 
communication^  forged  in  the  chimerical  fire  of 
hell.     They  employed  it   firft  in  their  fpiritual 
wars,  for  the  ftate  of  chriftianity  has  been  a  ftate 
of  war  from  the  beginning.     In  thefe  they  excom- 
municated, and  damned  one  another,  till,  igno- 
rance, fuperftirtion,  and  bigotry  realizing  chirrie- 
ras,  thefe  fpiritual  wars  became  very  carnal.    The 
clergy  railed,  and  the  laity  cut  throats.     Ecclefir 
aftical  quarrels  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  latter 
cnripire  as  miich,  and  caufed  the  effufion  of  a^ 
much  blood,  as  the  invafions  of  barbarous  nations: 
But  things  grew  worfe  as  the  church  grew  ftronger, 
and  the  fcene  became  more  diforderly^  and  more 
bloody  too,  after  Charles  the  great,  <vhen  the 
weftern  church  was  reduced  into  a  monarchy,  and 
the  bifliop  of  Rome  became  the  monarch.     In  this 
elevation,  with  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  more 
united,  and  better  difciplined  under  him,  his  own 
ambition  increafed,  and  he  animated  artd  guideci 
theirs.     They  had  made  thenifelves  before  this 
time  a  diftindt  fociety   from  the  civil  in  every 
country  where  they  had  been  admitted.    "His  au- 
thority over  then!  had  been  very  great,  if  it  had 
not  been  intire  in  every  country.     He  abetted 
them   in  their  ufurpationsf,    and   they   in   return 
abetted  his.     But  in  this  age  the  clergy  fecular  and 
tegular  compofed  not  Only  a  diftinft  ecclefiaftical 
fociety  in  every  particular  ftate,  they  cbalited  into 
one  polrtical  body,    whereof  the  pope  was   the 
head  all  over  the  weft.     The  contention  for  fu- 
periority  over  the  civil  powers  was  avowed  ;  and 
Vol.  V,  P  p  whiift 
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v^hilft  thefe  defended  ^theoaielves  feparatciy,  oi^ 
v/hich  was  worfe,  whilft  they  affifted  the  common 
enemy  againft  one  another,  they  were  all  fiibdued 
alike.  Some  ofthe  greateft  emperors  were  excommu- 
nicated, and  in  confequence  infulted,  opprefiixL  de- 
throned. The  ecckfiaftkal  order,  and^  at  the  loffiiga- 
tton  ofthis,  all  the  other  orderj&  in  their  domtmom 
revolted  againil  them.  They  dijGcQTeced  as  veil  as 
other  princes  and  Hates,  but  they  all  dtfeovered  it 
too  late,,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  proted,,  enrich^ 
fortify,  or  even  to  fuflfer  any  order  of  men,  who, 
having  a  diftinid  intereft,  and  owing  a  dUlin^l  al- 
legiance, muft  of  courfe  beconae  a  d^ftimSt  ibciety 
in  the  ilate ;  and  eipecially  when  this  order  hn 
the  means  of  turning  the  con&ienoes^  and  enftam- 
ing  the  paflaons  of  men  by  reUgioa  agaioft  tjie  fiatc, 
and  the  legal  government  of  it.  GaEGO&ifi  tise  fe- 
venth  carried  thefe  ufurpatioosand  this  tyranny  to 
the  utmod  heighit,  by  a  more  im^pudtuU  aaweilas 
a  more  fi^ccefsful  profiitution  of  the  do^bnne  of  a 
future  Hate,  than  any  of  hisp^edeeeilbrs.  From  hinx 
hi&  (kccedbrs  learned  to  diAribute  pleiucry  induir- 
gences.with  profufiofl^.  and  taextend  particuiar  ess^ 
communications  into  general!  intecdiifte.  By  the 
firfl;,  they  fold  heaven  to  the  heft  bidders,,  and  ftnt 
men  in  (hoals  to  eternal  happinefs*  By  the  fecandv 
ihty  condemned  whole  najtions  at  ofice^  depcived 
them  of  the  means  of  ialvation^  aiid  fubjedcd 
them  in  one  coUoifUve  body  to  etemai  imiesy. 
The  firft  was  a.  never  failing  fource  of  weakK  tfec 
fecond  of  power.  ^  No  inttance  can  be  pcoduced  isn 
all  thefe  proceedings  o£  any  regard  to  tsue  ndigien. 
Virtue  and  vice  were  out  of  the  cafe  Even  the 
opera  operata  of  external  devocion  were  eitjiauicd 
fbr  the  fake  of  form  alone.  To  be  tritiy  cartfao- 
<)ox,  and  in  a  flate  of  &lvation,  it  was.  fiufficicni  ta 
£ibmit  blindly  to  the:  authority  ofthe  church,  aacb 
to  procure  the  advanconent  of  it  againft  law,  Pca- 
Ibn,  and  every  moral  obligation.  To  be  heretic- 
cal^  aad  in  a  Aate  of  ddmnation^  it  vra^s  fufficient 

to 
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to  refufe  the  fubmiflion,  or  to  refift  the  ufurpation. 
This  abufe  of  the  dodtrine  of  a  future  ftate  grew  fo 
common  in  a  (hort  time,  that  it  wbs  employed  not 
only  in  the  great  ftruggles,  which  arofe  between  tke 
ecclefiaftical  and  civil  powers,  but  in  every  paultry 
af&ir  wherein  the  popes  had  any  perfonal,  or  fa- 
mily concern ;  and  indulgences  and  excommunica- 
tions were  let  loofe  by  this  mitered  tyrant  to  fate  the 
ambition,  or  avarice  of  a  brother,  a  fifter,  a  ne- 
phew, a  niece>  a  whore,  or  a  baftard. 

LXXXI. 

IT  is  true  that  this  exorbitancy  has  been  reilrained 
within  two  centuries ;  and  this  reftraini  is  due  to 
the  reformation,  we  fhook  off  the  tyrant  and  his  ty- 
renny  at  once.  You  have  filed  the  fangs^  and  blun- 
ted the  teeth  of  the  beaft.  He  may  mumble  and 
bruife,  ,he  cannot  tear,  and  bite,  and  devour  as  he 
,did;  But  {lill  the  inftancels  that  have  been  cited  are 
woper,  and  the  reflections  that  have  been  made  ju ft. 
The  inftances  ar  j  proper,  becaufe  they  are  inftan- 
ces  of  the  ufe  that  was  made  of  this  doftrine  in  the 
whole  chriftian  church  during  feveral  centuries- 
The  reflections  are  juft,  becaufe  tho  the  fame  ufe  is 
not  made  of  it  now,  even  in  your  communion,  that 
was  made  formerly,  yet  the  fame  moral  arguments 
are  employed  to  maintain  it ;  arguments,  which 
cannot  be  reconciled,  as  it  feems  to  my  apprehen- 
fion,  to  the  belief  of  an  all-perfe6t  Being. 

Todemonftrate  the  exiftence  of  luch  a  being  by 
appeals  to  the  inward  confcioufnefs  of  their  own  ex- 
igence, to  the  fenfes,  and  to  the  reafon  of  men,  is 
not  a  cfifficult  talk.  But  he  who  has  fucceedcd  in  it, 
runs  the  rifque  of  undoing  what  he  has  done,  when 
he  appeals  at  once  to  the  fenfes  and  to  the  paflions, 
of  men  for  theinjuftice  of  God's  difpenfations  here ; 
and  to  their  reafon  alone  prejudiced  by  the  former, 
for  thejuftice  of  his  difoenfatlons  hereafter,  tho  the 
r  p  a  aftuality 
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aduality  of  thefe  muft  be  always  hypotlietical,  and 
the  equity  of  them  not  fo  much  as  problematical. 
The  divines  of  our  communion  run  this  rifque 
^ven  more  than  yours,  becaufe  when  they  prefume 
to  reafon  they  have  not  the  fame  referve  of  church 
authority,  which  yours  have,  tp  .flop  the  mouths 
of  galnfayers.     They  put  the  truth,  or  rather  the 
belief  of  God's  exiftence,  in  all  they  preach,  and 
all  thpy  write,  on  the  caft  of  a  dye.     They  may 
confirm  their  hearers,  and  their  readers  in  the  doc- 
trine they  teach,  but  they  may  fhake  too  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  all  religion.      Nay,   they 
may  drive  into  abfolute  atheifm  the  man  who  is 
weak  enough  to  be  moved  by  one  part  of  what 
they  fay,  and  not  weak  enough  to  be  convinced 
by  the  other.     No  matter.     They  not  only  repeat 
.  the   moral    arguments,    and   the   bold   aifertions 
that  have  been  mentioned  aheady,  but  they  tell 
us  fometimes,  that  the  rules  of  evangelical  perfec- 
tion, fuch  as  felf-denial,  mortification,  and  others, 
are  of  fo  exalted  a  kind,  that  God  gave  the  hope 
of  future  .rewards  to  encourage  us  to  the  pradtice 
of  them*.     According  to  this  dodlrine  tlien  he  is 
fo  cruel  a  being,  that  he  will  make  none  happy 
hereafter  who  have  not  made  themfelves  miferable 
here.     The  man  who  will  be  faved  muft  be  itu- 
tiated  into  the  fanatical  aullerities  of  fome  religi- 
ous order  to  make  his  falvation  fure,  for  aught  I 
can  fee  ;    and  when  he  is  fo,  he  may  have  good 
reafon  perhaps  to  renew  the  queftion  Diogenhs 
aflccd,   "  num  P.ATRAEcioNi  furi,  quod  initiatus 
*'  fuerit,  fors  erit  melior  poft  mortem,  quam  Epa- 
*'  mino>(dae  f"      They  tell  us   fometimes,  that 
tlie  temporal  prpmifes  made  to  an  holy  and  vir- 
tuous life  extend  no  further  than  to  food,  and  ray- 
mtnt^  and  to  daily  bread  5  and  they  demcnd,  who 
Nvould  be  contented  with  fuch  a  fcanty  provifion, 
V.  hen  he  fce^  the  greater  profperity  of  bad  men 
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who  diffolve  in  eafe  and  luxury  *  ?     The  proper 
anfwer  to  this  queftion  is  to  be  made  ad  hominem^ 
by  aflcing  another.    Who  would  not  be  contented 
with  this  Icanty  provifion  here  on  the  fame  terms, 
and  why  are  not  you,  why  do  you,  good  man,  re- 
pine at  the  greater  profperity  of  the  wicked,  when 
you  know  that  eternal  happinefs  is  laid  up  in  ftore 
for  you,  and  eternal  mifery  for  them,  who  will 
want  even  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  their  tongues  in 
the  next  world,   after  diflblving  in  luxury  here? 
They  tell  us  fometimes,  that  without  the  hopes  of 
another  life  virtue  is  but  a  dead  and  empty  namef . 
Nay,  there  are  thofe  who  have  not  fcruplcd  to  af- 
fert,  that  if  there  is  not  another  world,  all  differ- 
ence between  good  and  bad  is  taken  away  in  this 
world  X'     To  Ileal,  to  poifon,  to  ftab,  to  forfwear, 
in  fhort,  to  commit  any  adion  that  brings  either 
profit,  or  pleafure,  is  reafonable  :  it  is  fo  far  from 
being  a  crime,  that  it  becomes  a  duty,  in  as  much 
as  it  promotes  the  happinefs,  that  is,  the  chief  end 
pf  the  man  who  commits  it.     The  two  firft  of 
thefe  dodrincs  are  the  very  quinteflencc  of  theo- 
logical abfurdity,  the  two  laft  are  abhorrent  from 
all  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  and  none  of 
them  come  up  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are 
advanced.     If  there  is  no  other  life^  virtue  is  but  a 
dead  and  empty  name,  they  fay  ;  and  yet  the  in- 
finite wifdom  of  the  Creator  has  conftituted  the 
Hate  of  mankind,  and  the  order  of  things  in  this 
world  fo,  that  human  happinefs  rifes  and  falls,  is 
acquired  or  loft  in  proportion  to  the  praftice  or  ne- 
gled  of  virtue.     Crimes  are  reafonable,  vice  be- 
comes a  duty  on  the  fame  fuppofition  that  there  is 
no  future  ftate,  they  fay,  and  yet  vice  is  as  ojipcfire 
to  virtue  in  it's  efFeds,  as  in  it's  nature,  accord- 
ing to  the  fame  conftitution,  and  the  fame  order 
pf  things.      Neither  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
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Dor  future  rewards  and  puniniments  can  be  de- 
monftrated  on  principles  of  reafon,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  metaphyficaU  theological,  and  even 
geometrical  attempts  that  have  been  made,  with 
ibe  fame  evidence  as  all  our  moral  obligations 
may  be.  The  religion  of  nature,  therefore,  teaches 
the  latter  independently  of  the  former.  There 
may  be  rewards  and  punishments  referved  to  ano- 
ther life ;  but  whether  there  are,  or  arc  not,  the 
religion  of  nature  teaches,  that  morality  is  our 
greateft  intereft,  becaufe  it  tends  to  the  greatell 
Jiappinefs  of  our  whole  kind  in  this  life,  and 
our  greateft  duty,  becaufe  it  is  made  fuch  by 
the  will  of  that  Supreme  Being  who  created  us, 
and  the  fyftem  to  which  we  belong.  It  is  falfc, 
therefore,  and  impious  to  aflert,  as  thefe  divines 
do,  that,  if  there  is  no  other  life,  there  are  no  mo- 
ral obligations;  or,  as  Paschal  does,  that  if 
there  were  no  other  life,  the  dire<5lions  of  reafon 
for  our  conduit  in  this  world  would  pot  be  fuch  as 
they  are. 

'  But  to  have  done  with  fuch  abfurdities  for  good 
and  all.  I  cannot  clofe  thefe  minutes  better,  than 
by  obferving  how  wide  a  difference  there  is  be- 
tween natural  and  artificial  religion.  It  has  been 
obferved  *,  that  the  difference  between  the  things 
of  nature  and  thofe  of  art  appears  to  our  great  fur- 
prife  fmce  microfcopes  have  been  in  ufe  :  and  this 
furprife  increafcs  in  proportion  as  they  are  im-r 
proved.  The  things  of  nature  appear  to  be  adap^ 
ted  to  ufeful  purpofes,  wherever  thefe  purpofes 
criii  be  difcerned  ;  they  are  elegant,  they  arc 
linifhed,  and  the  mind  is  ravifhed  into  admiration. 
The  things  of  art  are  adapted  often  to  purpofes 
that  are  hurtful,  and  to  whatever  purpofes  they 
are  adapted,  when  we  fee  them  fuch  as  they  really 
are,  ihey  appear  to  be  clumfy,  bungling,  coarfe^ 
and    impcrfeft    inftruments,      A  juft  and  cafy 
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appltcation  of  this  remark  might  be  imde  to 
things  intelledual,  and  efpedally  to  thofe  of  a 
theobgical  kind,  and  to  the  reafonings  of  men 
about  them.  Thus,  to  take  an  inftance  of  the 
higheft  and  moft  important  object  of  human  fpe- 
cuiatton^  let  us  refled  once  more  on  die  notion 
that  philofopbers  and  divinea  hare  entertained 
and  propagated  cx>ncerning  the  Deity  :  for  thefe 
are  the  fountains  of  all  religions  ;  and  as  the^ 
arc  pure,  or  inipuie,  fo  mull  the  ft'rcams  that 
flow  from  them  be.  Right  reafon  neither  ftops  ^ 
too  (hort,  nor  goes  too  far  in  atten^pts  to  frame 
fuch  notions  as  thefe.  She  frames  them  in  tha! 
Kght  which  comes  reftefted  from  the  works  of 
God,  and  in  which  alone  we  may  fay  that  he 
Oiewa  himfelf  to  man.  Imagination,  on  the  con- 
trary, knows  DO  bounds,  but  proceeds  from  one  . 
bypothetipal  reafoning  to  another,  till  (he  had 
framed  all  thofe  notions  of  the  Deity,  which  the 
prepoffeflions,  the  habits,  the  profeflions,  and  the 
interefts  of  the  men,  who  give  her  this  loofe,  re- 
quire. The  confequence  has  been,  and  it  could 
be  no  other,  that  natural  religion  reprefents  an  all- 
perfedl  Being  to  our  adoration,  and  to  our  love ; 
and  the  precept,  **  ihou  (halt  love  the  Lord  thy 
"  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  will  be  efFcdual  in 
this  fyftem.  In  the  other,  in  that  of  artificial  ihe- 
<^logyi  I  apprehend  that  it  cannot  be  fo ;  for  I 
have  learned  from  dodlor  Barrow  *,  that  in  the 
frame  of  the  human  foul  "  the  perceptive  part 
*'  doth  always  go  before  the  appetitive,  tliat  af- 
**  feclion  follows  opinion,  and  that  no  objedt 
"  otherwife  moves  our  defire  than  as  reprefcnted 
"  by  reafon^  or  by  fancy,  good  unto  us.  This," 
he  fays,  "  is  our  natural  way  of  a(5ling ;  and,  ac- 
**  cording  to  it,  that  we  may  in  due  meafure  love 
**  God,  he  muft  appear  proportionably  amiable 
1*  and  defirable  to  us.     He  muft  appear  to  be  the 
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**  fountain  of  all  good,  the  fole  author  of  all  the 
**  happinefs  we  can  hope  for."  Can  any  man 
now  prefume  to  fay,  that  the  God  of  Moses,  or 
the  God  of  Paul,  is  this  amiable  Being?  The  God 
of  the  firft  is  partial,  unjuft,  and  cruel  i  delights 
in  blood,  commands  affaffinations,  malfacres,-  and 
even  exterminations  of  people.  The  God  of  the 
fecond  clefts  fome  of  his  creatures  tofalvction,  and 
predeftinates  others  to  damnation,  even  in  the 
womb  of  their  mothers.  The  precept  of  the  goC- 
pel,  therefore,  cannot  refer  to  fuch  a  God  as 
either  of  thefe :  ^rtd  indeed,  if  there  was  not  a 
Being  infinitely  more  perfeft  than  thefe,  there 
would  be  no  God  at  all,  nor  any  true  religion  in 
the  world.  But  there  is  moft  afluredly  fuch  a 
Being ;  and  he  who  propofes  any  fyftem  of  religion^ 
wherein  this  all-perfe<5t  Being  is  not  to  be  founds 
ftiay  fay  that  he  is  no  atheift,  but  cannot  fay  witti 
truth  that  he  is  a  theift. 
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